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TUB “DROP ” 


The morning was already far ad- 
vaiK^od, and the sun fligli, wlien (rer- 
ald awoke. The hf^^wy (lew«i had 
penetrated liis frail eJothing aud 
chilled hun, while the hot gleam of 
the SHii glowed licreely on his face 
ftnd temples. He was so eoiifiiBcd 
besides, by hia dream, and by the 
objects about him, that he mxt vainly 
endeavouring to ^member how and 
why he had come there. 

One by one, like stragglers fulhng 
into line,* his wandering tueulties came 
back, and he bcthou|pit him of the 
Poets house, Altien himself, the 
Duchess, and lastly of his quaneT 
Avith Marietta —an incident wlu('hj/<) 
what he might, seemed utteiiy ^iKiac- 
countahle to liiiu. If he per- 
snad(‘d that he Avas in tK’ right 
throughout, the persuasiop gave him 
" * '♦Asttire— far from it, Itliad liecn# 
rior for him HOW, if he had 
to seek nmj/forgiveness, 
)iimKH' for having of- 
devoted toTiiml 
taken such pains to 
the excellences of the 
ahIj who had, stored his 
. Petrarch, and filled Ms 
,*.^011 ; who tawjpt 

Jaii^to himself feeli^s, 

" ^gh^Mpi^es akin to those 
roes n^,' and thus elevated 
jhis own esteem. And what 
1 was hers; how easily she 
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I gay or sotrowfuk volatik or 
. ui.— NO. coovar 


passionate, ns fancy inclined hen « 
Ilow instinctively her kMiitifnl fea-; 
tures caught up the C‘xprefi‘4i(m of eaejk^ 
nassion ; hoAv Av dd tl»e tmusporls oV 
nor joy ; how terrible the agonies ' 
her hatred* ^ ,^^101 

With what fine two, sl^Ji 

mterpnded all slie read, discuvciing 
hidden nv'anings, aud e]l(d« mg springs 
of action %>in words apparently insig- 
nificant, and then her m(‘mory, wa* 
it nut inexhanslihlc ( An image, a 
}>asHJng simile from a poet she loved, 
was enough to bring up before ter 
whole cantos ; and tW, Stored With 
lich g<»in? of thought, her convTOfl^ 
tion acquired a g*'*^oe and a ehann 
that w(‘ro actual fascination, And 
was he now to tear himself away 
ehanns like tlicse, and for ever, tOo? 
But why wau she displeased with 
him ? how had he olfendod her t 
Surely it was not the notice of thfe 
mat poet had awakened her jea- 
lousy: and yet, when she thon^t 
over her own great gifts, the ma«y 
atti'octions she, hemelf, possessadr^ 
oWms to nertice &r am^ ‘ 

could ever be, Geteld iRStt she 
juMt well haTeMuentedihii fle^oef 
‘'And how ttttf h of im k my <«% 
feult,” cried lie, aloud, "‘my dkl? 
not tell the poet of her great genius t 
Why not euinulate hW ,y 

see and hear her, Hbw eoqitiilp / 
AehavorceogniiwdthinoP'^"-'-^*'' 
(rfker nature.’' 
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repair the injustice he iiad done, he 
arose and set out for tiio city, resolved 
to see Alfieri, and proclaim all IMari- 
etta/s accomidishments and talents. 

“He praised vie last iii.£>'lit,” mut- 
tered he, as lie went alon<^ ; “hut 
what will he say of heri^ Slie shall 
recite for him the ‘ Didoin^,’ the lines 
beginning, 

‘No! sdeguata uon sonol* 

If his heart does not tfirill as he 
listens, ho is more or loss tlian man! 
He shall hoar, too, his own (.1eo])atra 
uttered in aeetnts that 1 h‘ n(‘ver 
dreamed of. And tlnai she shall Aauy 
her mood, and sing liiin one of her 
Sicilian barcaroles, or danco th(‘ Tiv- 
aniia. Ah, Signor Poela,'’ said he, 
aloud, “ I'iVini thy lofty imagination 
sfiall gain by gazing upon one gifted 
and beautiful as she is.’’ 

Scarcely had (lerald reached the 
Roman gate, when a- large eavaleaile 
was making its exit through the di^ep 
archway, and the (TOW'd falling hm k 
made way for ihc mounted party. 
Upwards of twenty ca.valic*rs and 
'(lies rode past, eacli moimhnl and 
nved by a luiinerons suite, whose 
eauiphient proclaimed the parly to he 
or rank consideratiou. As (Jerald 
stood asi(Uh' to make place for them 
to pass, a p^dr of dark ey(^s darted 
keenly towards him, and a deep voici^ 
calleif out— ' 

“ There’s my Oerretano, that I 
was telling you about, Ecnolo ! Crhcr- 
ardi, boy, what brings thee here C 
Gerald looked up and saw it was 
the Poet who addressed him ; hut 
before he could summon courage to 
^answer, the other said — 

“TJiou promised to be with me this 
morning early, and hast forgotbui it 
all, not to say that thou wert to ecpu'p 
thyself in something more suitable 
than this motley. Never mind, come 
along with us. Oesare, give him your 
pony, he is quiet and easy to ride. 
Fair ladies all,” added he, addressing 
the party, “this youth dei’laims tlic 
verse of Alfieri, as such a great Poet 
merits ! Gherardi mio, this is a pub- 
lic worthy of thy best efforts to please ! 
Ck}t into the saddle, it’s the surest, not 
to Bay the pleasantest way to jog to- 
wards Parnfissus !” 

Gerald was not exactly in the mood 
'to like this bantering, he was ill at 
with himself, and not over-well 
^^with the world at large, and 
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he had half turned to decline the 
Poet’s invitation, when a gentle voice 
addressed him, saying -- ^ 

“Pray ho my cavalier, Signorino: - 
you see I Inive none.” 

“ Not ours the fault, Madame La 
Marquise,” quickly reported Alfieri ; 
“you rejected us each in turn. Felice 
w\as too dull ; Adriano, too livedy ; 
Giorgio wnis vain; and I — I forget 
wdiat I was.” . 

“Worst of all, a great genius in the 
full blaze of his glory. No ; I’ll take 
Hignor Glierardi -"that is, if he will 
])erniit me.” 

(Jerald took ofl' his cap and bowed 
d(*e]dy in reply, as he lifled his Jicad 
he, for t}H‘ first time, beheld the fea- 
tures ol* Inn- who addr(*ssed him. Slie 
was a lady no longer young, past even 
the prime of life, hut retaining std 
sometljing more tlian the traees ( * 
what had onet‘ bcnni great lieauty ; 
fair brov n hair, and blm^ eyes, shaih'd 
bv long dark lashes, ])reservccl to her 
fae-e a semhi.mce^of youthfulness ; and 
th(‘re was a coquetry in her riding 
dres^- the hatAiM)pod u]) wdth a riel ’ 
jewelled hand, and the front of ^ 
habit emhr(»i(lered in gold— wli 
slowed that slie maintained preb 
sions to 1)(‘ in t iced and honoured. 

As (JeraM rode along at her sii 
she drew iiim gradually and (‘asilyim 
eonv(*rsa.tion, wdtli the eonsumma 
art of one who bad brought tlic gii 
t(» liigli ixirfecition. She knew howto 
lead a timid talker on, to induce him 
to venture on opinions, and evtm try 
and sustain them. She understood 
well, besides, when and how, and how 
far, to offer a dissent, and at what 
moments to api^ear to yield eonvi«- 
tions to another. Shc^ possessed all 
that graerthl tact which suj»])lies to 
mere chit ci.at that much of epigram 
that eh'vates, without pedantry; 
degree of i>oint, that stimulates, yei 
never wounds. 

“The resmnblanct is marvellou 
whispered she to Alfiet*. as he cha 
to ride up beside her; “jjid not ' ' 
in look, but actually in vo'^ee, ai 
many a trick of gesture.” 

“ 1 knew you’d see it 1” cried tb 
Poet, triiimpbantly. 

“ And can nothing be known about 
his history t Surely, wc couhl trace 
him.” 

“ I like the episode better as it is,** p 
said he, cartdessly. “Some vulgaris 
fact might, like a rude blow, demoh *'^ 
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iflh the wliole edifice one’s fancy had 
nigh completed. There he stands 
now, handsome, gifted, aiul a mystery. 
What could add to the coinhiiialion ? 

“ The secret of an iliustriouB hirth,” 
whispered the Marcpiise. 

“ 1 lean to tlic other view. I’d 
rather fancy nature Inul some subtle 
design of her own, some deep-wrought 
scheme to work out by this strange 
counterfeit.”, 

“ Yes, Gberardi,” as the youth 
looked suddenly around; ‘‘yes, Ghe- 
rardi,” said she, “ w^e were talking of 
you, and of your great liken(‘ss to one 
we both were ac<juainte>d \\ith.” 

“ If it be to tiiat ]>rince whose i)ic- 
ture I saw last night,” replied he, “ I 
suspect the I’esemidauec goe.s no fur- 
her than externals. There can be, 
deed, little less like a jn-incely sta- 
,n than mine.” 

“ Ah, boy,” broke in tlie poet, 
theie will never be in all your liis- 
nry as sad a fate as has befallen 
him.” 

“ T envy one whose fortune admits 
*!'e verses!” said Gerald, peevishly, 
fitter be storm-tossed than never 
;ichcd.” 

.1 declare,” wliispered the Mar- 
;e, “ as he spoke there, 1 could have 
t, levcd it was Monsieur de Saint 
torge himself J was listening to. 
^ ose little wayM^ard bursts of tem- 

, )\T ” 

“ KSiimmer lightnings,” broke in Al- 
hori. 

“Just so : tliey mean nothing-— 
they herald notlung— 

“ ‘ They flash like auger o’er the sky, 
And ti.ju dihfeolve in tears*.’ ^ 

“ Tme,” said tin* poet. “ But hann- 
IcRs as these eleinciita! changes seem, 
.Me forget how they alfcet others - 
I Lhat blights tlicy often leave in their 
* track. 

“ ‘ The sport the gods do'light in 
Makes niortals grieve below.’ ” 

It was Fa]>ri wrote that line,” 
Gerald, catching at the tpioia- 

“ Yes, Madame la Marqiiise,” said 
|7,*’Alfieri, answering the quick ly-dartcd 
' ' glances of the lady’s eyes, “this youth 
- has read all sorts of authors. A cer- 
tain Signor Gabriel, with whom lie 
j sojourned months long in the Ma- 
I remma, introduced him to Voltaire, 

* Diderot, and Eousseau ; his own dis- 


cursive tastes added others to the 
list.” 

“ Gabriel ! Gabriel ! It could not be 
that it was - — and here she bent 
over, aiul whispered a wordin Alficri’s 
ear. 

A sudden start, and an exclamation 
of suiT>risc, burst from th(‘, iH)Ct. 

“ Tell us what was your friend 
Gabriel like.” 

“ I can tell you how he described 
liimsidf,” said Gerald. “ He .said he 
was — 

“ Un sanglier marqiu* cle petite verolo." 

“ Oh, then, it was lie,” exclaimed 
the Marquise. “ Tell us, I i»ray you, 
how fortune eaiue to jflay you so 
heartless a trick as to be this man’s 
friend f ’ 

Half reluctantly, almost resent- 
fully, Gerald reiilied to this question 
by relating the incidents that had be- 
fallen him in the Mareiuma, and how 
he had subsequently lived for months 
the companion of this strange asso- 
ciate. 

“ What marvellous lessons of evil, 
boy, has he not instilled into you ! 
Tell me, frankly, has he not made you 
? uspcctfuJ of every one— distrusting 
,11 friendship) — disowning all obliga- 
tions— making atfcction se.cm a mock- 
ery, and -woman a cheat]” 

“ I have heard good and bad from 
his lips. If he spoke hastily of the 
world at times, mayliap it bad not 
treated liim witli too much kindness. 
liid<*ed ho said as much to me, and 
that it was not his faulty that he 
thought so meanly of mankiiid.” 

“ Wliat j)oisoii this to ))()ur into a 
young heart 1” liroke in Allieri. “ The 
cattle uj)on the thousand hills cat not 
of noxious herbage; their better in- 
stincts protect them, even where se- 
ductive fruits and flowers woo their 
tastes. It is man alone is beguiled 
by false aijpearances, and this out of 
tJic very subtlety of his own nature. 
The plague-spot of the heart is dis- 
trust !” 

“Tliese arc better teachings, boy^ 
than Signor Gabriel’s,” said the lady. 

“You know him, then]” asked 
Gerald. 

“ I have little doubt that we are 
speaking of the same person ; and if 
so, not 1 alone, but all Europe 
him.” ^ 

Gerald burned to inquire 
know who and what this mystenoUstf 
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u^au was — liow he had earned the 
terrible reputation that attended him, 
and what charges were alleged against 
him. He comd not dare, however, 
to put questions in such a presence, 
and he sat moodily thinking over the 
issue. 

Diverging from the high road, they 
now entered a pathway whicli led 
through the vineyards and the olive 
graves; and, being narrow, Gerald 
found himself side by side with the 
Marquise, without any other n(\ar. 
Here, at length, his curiosity mas- 
tered all reserve, and plucking up 
eourage for the effort, he said — 

. “ If my presumption were not too 
bold, Madame, 1 would deem it a 
great favour to be perinitttMl to ask 
ou something of this Signor Gabriel, 
know a]id feel that, do what I will, 
reason how I may, rtvjcct what I can, 
yet still liis words have eaten down 
deep into my heart : and if I cannot 
put some antidote there against their 
influence, that they will sway me even 
against myself.” 

“ First, let me hear how he repre- 
sented liimself to you. Was he as a 

f ood man grossly tricked and clicated 
y the world, his candour imposed 
on, his generosity betrayed. Did he 
picture a noble nature basely trifled 
with.” 

no,” broke in Gerald: “he 
said, indeed, at first he felt disposed 
to like his fellow-men, but that tlie 
impulse was unprofitfible ; that the 
tnie philosophy was unbelief. Still 
he avowed that he devoted himself to 
every indulgence ; tliat happiness 
meant pleasure, pleasure excess ; that 
out of the convulsive tliroes of the 
wildest debauchery, great and glorious 
sensations, ennobling thougdits spring 
—just as the volcano in full eruption 
throws up gold amidst the lava : and 
he bade me, if I would know myself, 
to taste of this same existence.” 

“ Poor boy, these were tiying 
temptations.” 

“Not so,” broke in Gerald, proudly: 

“ I wanted to be something better and 
greater than this.” 

“ And what would you be asked 
the Marquise, as she turned a look of 
interest on him. 

“ Oh, if a heart’s yearning could do 
it,” cried (Jerald, warmly, “ I would 
be like him who rides yonder ; I 
wonld be one whose words would give 
yaice to many an unspoken emotion 
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— who could make sad men hopeful, 
and throw over the dreariest waste ot 
existence the soft mild light of ideal 
happiness.” 

She shook her head, half sorrow- 
fully, and said — “ Genius is the gift 
of one, or two, or throe, in a whole 
century!” 

“ Then I would be a soldier,” cried 
the boy; “I would shed my blood for 
a gooa cause. A stout heart and a 
strong arm are not rare gifts, but they 
often win raie honoiu’s.” 

“ Count Alfieri has been thinking 
about you,” said she, in a tone half 
confidential. “ He told me that if you 
showed aMisposition for it. he’d place 
you at the University of Sienna, where 
you could follow vour studies till sucli 
time as a career should present itself.” 

“ To wliat do I owe tliis gracious 
interest in my fate, lady askc’d lie 
eagerly. “ Is it my casual resein})lauce 
to the priiK'e he was so fond of f’ 

“So fond!” exclaimed she; then, 
as quickly co|;recting herself, she 
a«lded, “ No, not altogether that — 
though, perhaps, the likeness may 
have served you.” 

“How kind and good of him to 
tJiink of one so friendless,” muttered 
Gerald, half aloud. 

“Is the x>roposal one you would 
like to close with; tell me, frankly, 
Glierardi, lor wo are speaking now in 
all frankness.” 

“ Mayhap I may only lose another 
friend if I said no !” said he, timidly ; 
and then, with bolder accents, adiled, 
“Let me own it, Madame, I nave no 
taste for study, at least such studies 
as these ; my heart is set upon the 
world of action —I would like to win 
a name, no matter how brief the time 
left me to ei^joy it.” 

“ Shall I tell you mi/ plan ” 

Yours r broke he in. “Surely 
ou, too, have not deigned to remem- 
er me.” 

“Yes; the Count interested me 
strongly in you; this morning wo 
talked of little else at breakfast, and 
up to the moment we overtook ym 
at the gate. His generous ardour in 
your benalf filled me with a like zeal; 
and we discussed together many a 
plan for your future ; and mine was, 
that you should enter the service of 
the King ” 

“What King? 

“What other than the King of 
France, boy; the heir of St. Louis.” 
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“ He befriended the cause of Charles 
Edward, did he not]” asked Gerald, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” said she, smiling at the 
ardour with which ho asked the 
question. ‘^Do you feel deep in- 
terest in the fortunes of that Prince?” 

. The youth clasped his hands toge- 
ther and pressed them to his heart, 
without a word. 

*‘Your family, perhaps, supported 
that cause?” 

“ They did, lady. When I was an 
infant, 1 jjrayed for its success ; as I 
gi-ew older, I learned to sorrow for its 
failure.” 

There was something so true and so 
natural in the youth’s expression as 
he spoke, that tlie Marquise was 
touched by it, and turned away her 
head to conceal her emotion. 

“The game is not i>layed out j^et, 
boy;” said she, at last, “there are 
great men, and wise ones too, who 
say that the condition of Europe — the 
peace of the worldf—requirca the rc- 
(;r)gnition of rights so just as those of 
the Stuarts. They see, too, that in 
the denial of these claims the Chiucli 
is wounded, and the triumph of a 
dangerous heresy proclaimed. Who 
can say at what moment it may be 
the policy of the Continent to renew 
the struggle.” 

“ Oh, speak on, lady : t-ell me more 
of what fills my heart wdth highest 
hope,” exclaimed he, rapturously. 
“ Do not, I beseech you, look on me 
as the poor stroller, the thing of tin- 
sel and spangles, but as one in whose 
veins generous blood is running. I 
am a Geraldine, and tlie Geraldines 
are all noble.” 

The sudden change in the youth^s 
aspect, the rich full toues of his voice, 
as gaining coiuage with each word, 
he asserted his claim to considera- 
tion, seemed to have produced the 
etfect upon the Marquise, who pon- 
dered for some time without speaking. 

“Mayhap, lady, I have ofi'ended 
you by this rash presumption,” said 
Gerald, as he watched her downcast 
eyes and steadfast expression: “but 
forgive me, as one so little skilled in 
life, that ho mistakes gentle forbear- 
ance for an interest in his fortunes.” 

“ But I am interested in you, Gher- 
ardi, I do wish to befriend you ; let 
me hear about your kith. Who are 
these Geraldines you speak of ?” 

“I know not, lady,” said he, 


abashed ; “ but from my childhood I 
was ever taught to believe that, 
wherever my name Vas spoken, men 
would acknowledge me as noble.” 

“And from whom can we learn 
these things more accurately; have 
you friends or relations to whom we 
could write?” 

Just as slie spoke, the head of the 
cavalcade passed beneath a deep gate- 
way into the court of an ancient pa- 
lace, and the echoing sounds of the 
horses’ feet soon drowned the voices 
of the speakers. “ This is ‘ Cammer- 
otto,’ an old villa of the Medici,” 
whispered the Marquise. “ We have 
come to see the frescoes : they are by 
Pemgino, and of great repute.” 

The party descended, and, entering 
the villa, wandered away in groups 
through the rooms. It was one of 
those spacious edifices which were 
tyi)es of rnediteval life, lofty, splendid, 
but comfortless. Dropping behind 
the well-dressed train as they passed 
on, Gerald strayed alone and at will 
throiigdi the palace, and at last found 
himself in a small chamber, whose 
one window looked out on a deep 
and lonely valley. The hills, which 
formed the boundaries, were arid, 
stony, and treeless, but tinted with 
those gorgeous colours, which, in 
Italian landscape, compensate in some 
sort for the hues of verdure; and 
every angle and eminence on them 
were marked out with that peculiar 
distinctness which objects assume in 
this pure atmosphere. The full blaze 
of a noon-day sun lit up the scene, 
where not a trace of human habita- 
tion, nor a track of man’s culture, 
could be seen for miles. 

“ My own road in life should lie along 
that glen,” said Gerald, dreamily, as 
he leaned out of the window and 
gazed on the silent landscape, and 
soon dropped into a deep reverie, 
when past, present, and future were 
all blended together. The unbroken 
stillness of the spot, the calm tran- 
quillity of the scene steeped his spirit 
in a sort of dreamy leth^gy, scarcely 
beyond the verge of sleep itself. To his 
half-waking state, his restless night 
contributed; and hour by hour went 
over unconsciously, now, muttering 
verses of his old convent hymns— now, 
snatches of wild peasant legends, his 
mind lost itself in close woven fancies. 

Whether the solitary ttact of cotm^iy 
before him was a reaiify or a mere 
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dref«n-land lie knew not. It needed 
an effort to resume consciousness, and 
that effort he c6uld not make ; long 
fasting, too, lent its influence to in- 
crease this state, and his brain ba- 
lanced between fact and imagination 
weariedly and hopelessly. At mo- 
ments he fancied himself in some pa- 
lace of his ancestors, dwelling in a 
high but solitary state; then would 
he suddenly imagine that he was a 
prisoner, confined for some great trea- 
son— he had taken arms against his 
country — he had adhered to a cause, 
he knew not what or whose, but it 
was adjudged treasonable. Then, 
again, it was a monastery, and he was 
a novice, waiting and studying to as- 
sume his vows ; and his heart strug- 
gled between a vague craving for 
active life and a strange longing for 
the deathdike quiet of the cloister. 

From these warring fancies he 
started suddenly, and passing his 
hand across his forehead, tried to re- 
call himself to reason. “Where am 
I exclaimed he ; and the very sound 
of his own voice, echoed by the deep 
vaulted room, almost affrighted him. 
“How came I here?’' muttered he, 
hoping to extricate himself from the 
realm of fancy by the utterance of the 
words. He hastened to the door, 
but the handle was broken and wouhl 
not turn; he tried to burst it open, 
but it was strong and firm as the deep 
wall at either side of it ; he shouted 
aloud ; he beat loudly on the oaken 
panels, but, though the deep-arched 
ceiling made the noise seem like 
thunder, no answer was returned to 
his calL He next turned to the win- 
dow, and saw, to his dismay, that it 
was at a great height from the ground, 
which was a flagged terrace beneath. 
He yelled and cried from the very top 
of his voice ; he waved his cap, hoping 
that some one at a distance might 
catch the signal; but all in vain. 
Wearied at last by all his attempts to 
attract motice, he sat moodily down 
to think over his position and devise 
what was to be done. Wild thoughte 
flashed at times across him — that this 
was some deep-laid scheme to en- 
trap him — ^that he had been enticed 
here, that he might meet his death 
without marks of violence ; that some- 
how, his was a life of consequence 
enough to provoke a crime. The 
Prince that he resembled had some 
shMi iu it— or Marietta had vowed a 
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vengeance — or the Jesuit Fathers had 
sent an emissary to despatch him. 
What were not the wild and terrible 
fancies that filled his mind— all that 
he had read of cruel torturings — 
years’ long suflering — lives passed in 
dreary dungeons, floated mistily be- 
fore liim, till reason at last gave way, 
and he lost himself in these sad ima- 
ginings. 

The ringing of a church-bell, faint 
and far away as it sounded, recalled 
him from his dreamings, and he re- 
membered it was “the Angelus,” 
when long ago he used to fall into 
line, and walk along to the chapel of 
the college. “That, too, w^as im- 
prisonment,” thought he, but how 
gladly would he have welcomed it 
now ! He leaned from the window 
to try and make out whence the 
sounds came, but he could not find 
the spot. He fancied he could detect 
something moving up the liLll-side; 
but a low olive scrub shaded the 
l>ath, and it 'was cmly as the branches 
stirred that he conjectured some one 
was passing underneath. The copse, 
however, extended but a short way, 
and Gerald gazed wistfully to see if 
any thing should emerge from where 
it finished. His anxiety was intense 
as he waited ; a feverish impatience 
thrilled through him, and he strained 
his eyes till they ached with stretching. 
At last, a long shadow was projected 
on the road; it was broken, irregular, 
and straggling. It must be more 
than one — several — a procession per- 
haps ; and yet not that, there was no 
uniformity in it. He leaned out as far 
as he could venture. It was coming. 
Yes, there it was ! A donkey, witn 
heavy panniers at his side, driven by 
an old man ; a woman followed, and 
after her a girl’s figure. Yes, he knew 
them and her now ! It was the Babbo ! 
and there was Marietta herself, with 
bent-down head, creeping sadly along, 
her arms crossed upon her breast; her 
whole air unspeakably sad and me- 
lancholy. With a wild scream Gerald 
called to them to turn back, that ho; 
their companion, their comrade, was 
a captive. He shouted till his hoarse 
throat grew raw with straining, but 
they heard him not. 

A deep narrow gorge lay between 
them, with a brawling rivulet far 
below, and though the boy shouted 
with all his might, the voice never 
reached them. There they walked 
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along up the steep path, whither to, 
he knew not ! That they meant to 
dessert him wa^, however, el ear enough. 
Already in that far-away laud to 
which they journe^^ed no part was 
assigned him. And Marietta 1 she to 
whom he had given his heart ; she 
whom he bound up with all his 
future fortunes ; she to leave him 
thus without a v^ord of farewell, 
without one wish to meet again, with- 
out one prayer for his welfare ! Half 
maddened with grief and rage, for 
in his heart now each sentiment ha<l 
a share, he sprung wildly to the 
window, and gazed downwards at the 
terrace. Heaveii knows what terri- 
ble thoughts ebbed aTid flowed within 
him as he looked. Life had little to 
attract him to it ; his heart was well- 
nigh broken ; a rccikloss inditference 
w'as momentarily gaining on him ; and 
he crept farther and farther out upon 
the window-sill till he seemed almost 
to hang over tlic doi)th beneath him. 
He wanted to ixnnember a, prayer, to 
recall some words of a litany he had 
often recited ; but in his troubled 
brain, where confusion reigned su- 
lu’cme^ no memory could prevail ; 
thoughts came and wont, dashing, 
mingling, conflicting, like the storm- 
tossed sea in a dark night ; and al- 
ready a stupid and fatalist indifference 
dulled his senses, and one only desire 
struggled with him — a wish for rest 1 
Once more, and with an effort, he 
raised his eyes towards the mountain 
side. The little procession was still 
ascending, and nigh the top. A t a short 
distance behind, however, he could 
see Marietta standing and looking 
apparently towards Florence. Was it 
that she was thus taking a last 
farewell of him, muttering, among 
some broken words of affection, some 
blessing upon him ! A sudden thrill 
of joy — it was hope — darted through 
him as he gazed; and now bending 
over he perceived that the steep 
wall beneath the window was broken 
by many a projection and architrave, 
the massive pediment of a large win- 
dow, projecting far, about six feet, 
from where he sat. Could he gain 
this he might descend by the column 
which supported it, and reach a great 
belt of stonework that ran about fif- 
teen feet from the ground, and whence 
he might safely venture to drop. If 
there was peril to life in every step of 
this dangerous exploit, there was, in 


the event of success, a meeting onpe 
more with Marietta ; a meeting never 
to part again. Whatever the reasons 
for having deserted him he was deter- 
mined to overbear. Some one must 
have calumniated him : he would 
meet the slander. Marietta herself 
would do him justice ; he would soon 
show her that the passing vision of 
ambition had no hold upon his heart; 
that he only cared for her, wished for 
nothing beyond their own wayward 
life. As he thus reasoned, he tore his 
mantle into long strips, which he 
twisted and knotted together, testing 
its strength, till assured that it would 
bear his weight. He then fastened 
one end to the window-bars, and 
grasping the cord in both hands he 
prepared to descend. Could he but 
gain the pediment in this wise, the 
rest of the descent would not be 
difficult. 

With one fervent prayer to her 
whose protection he had learned to 
implore from very infancy, he glided 
softly from the window-sill and began 
the descent. For a second or two did 
he grasp the stone ledge with both 
hands; as if fearing to loose his hold: 
but at length, freeing one hand ana 
then the other, he gave himself up to 
the cord. Scarcely had his full weight 
straightened the rope than the frail 
texture began to give way ; a low sound, 
as of the fibres tearing, met his ear ; 
and just as his feet touched the pedi- 
ment, the rope snapped in two, and 
the shock, throwing him off his ba- 
lance, he swayed forward. One inch 
more and his fate was certain ; but 
his body recovered its equipoise and 
he came back to the wall, where he 
stood still, motionless, and paralyzed 
with terror. The ledge on which he 
stood, something less than two feet 
in width, was slightly slojped from 
the wall, and about forty feet fi’om 
the gi'ound. To crouch down 
this now and reach the column wmeh 
supported it, was his next task; nor 
waj9 it till after a long struggle with 
himself that he could once again peril 
life by such an attempt. 

By immense caution he succeeded 
in so bending down that he at last 
gained a sitting position on the ledge, 
and then, with his face to the wall^ he 
glided over thepediment and grasped 
one of the columns. Slipping along 
this, he arrived at the window-silL 
from which the drop to the grouna 
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WAS all that now remained. Strange 
was it, that this latter and easier part 
of all the danger affrighted him more 
than all he had gone through. It w«as 
as if his overtasked courage was ex- 
hausted; as though the daring energy 
had no more supplies to draw upon; 
for there he sat, hopelessly gazing at 
the ground beneath, unable to sum- 
mon resolution to attempt it. 

The brief season between day and 
dark, the fliekering moments of half- 
Jight passed away, and a night, calm 
and starlit, spread over the scene. 
Except the wild and phiintive cry of 
an owl, from an ivy-clad turret above 
him, not a sound broke the stillness, 
and there Gerald sat, stunned an<l 
scarce conscious. As darkness closed 
about him, and he could no longer 
measure the distance k) the ground 
beneath, the peril of his position be- 
came more appalling, and he felt like 
one who must await the moment of 
an inevitable and dreadful fate. Al- 
ready a sense of weariness warned 
him that at the slightest stir he might 
lose his balance, and then what a 
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fate — mutilation perhaps, worse than 
any death. If he could maintain his 
present position till day broke, it was 
certain he must be rescued. Solitary 
as was the spot, some one would 
surely pass and see liira ; but, then, 
if overcome by fatigue, sleep should 
seize him — even now a dreary lassi- 
tude swept over him; oftentimes his 
eyes would close, and fancies ffit 
across him, that boded the approach 
of slumber. Tortured beyond endur- 
ance by this long c^mflict with his 
fears, he resolved, come what might, 
to try liis fate, and, with a shrill cry 
for mercy upon las soul, he dropped 
from the Teclge. 

When tlie day broke ho was there 
beneath the window, his forehead 
bleeding and his ankle broken. Ho 
Lad tried to move, but could not, and 
he waited calmly what fate might 
befal him. Yes, he was now calm 
and self-confident. The season of 
struggle was over ; the period for 
•ouiid thought* and refleclion had 
begun. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THJC PLAN. 


When one looks back upon the story 
of his life, he is sure to be struck by 
the reflection, that its uneventful 
periods, its seasons of seeming repose, 
were precisely those which teiidea 
most to confirm his character. It is 
in solitude — in the long watches of a 
voyage at sea — in those watches, 
more painful still, of a sick bed, that 
we make up our account with our- 
selvejs, own to our short-comings, and 
sorrow over our faults. The mental 
culture that at such seasons we pur- 
sue, is equally certain to exercise a 

E oweiful influen(}e on us. Out of the 
usy contest of life-removed, for the 
moment, from its stniggles and am- 
bitions — ^the soil of our hearts is, as it 
were, fresh turned, and rapidly ma- 
tures the new-sown seed we throw 
upon it. How many date the habits 
of concentration, by which they have 
won success in after-life, to the 
thoughtful hours of a convalescence. 
It is not merely that isolation and 
quiet have aided their minds ; there is 
much more in the fact, that at such 
rimes the heart and the brain work 
tog^her. Every appeal to reason 


must be confirmed by a judgment in 
the higher court of the affections; and 
out of our emotions as much as out 
of our convictions do we bend our- 
selves to believe. 

How fresh and invigorated do wo 
come forth from these intervals of 
IKjacc; loss confident, it may be, of 
ourselves, but far more tnistful of 
others —better pleased with life, and 
more sanguine of our fellow-mem. 
And, oh, no matter how often we 
may be deceived or disappointed, no 
matter how frequently our warmest 
affections have met no requital, let 
us cherish this hopeful spirit to the 
last — let us guard ourselves against 
doubting. There is no such bank- 
ruptcy of the heart as distrust I 
We have been led to these reflife- 
tions by thinking of Gerald, as he 
lay, weeks long, a sufferer on a sick 
bed. In a small room of the villa, 
kindly cared for, all his wants sup- 

E lied, by the directions of his wealthy 
ieiids, there he lay, pondering over 
the wayward accident of his lim, and 
insensibly feeding his heart with the 
conviction, that Fate, which had 
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nev'cr failed to befriend Mm in dif- 
ficulty, bad yet some worthy destiny 
in store for him. He read uriceas- 
in^dy, and of every thing. The Mar- 
quise constantly sent him her books, 
and what now interested him no less, 
tiic newsi)a|)ers and pamphlets of the 
time. It w'as the first real glimpse 
he had obtained of the actual world 
about him ; and with avidity he read 
of the ambitions and rivalries which 
disturbed Europe — the pretensions of 
this State, the fears and jealousies of 
that. Stored as his mind was with 
poetic images, imbued with a rap- 
turous love for the glowing pictures 
thus presented, he yet fialanced to 
decide whether the life of action was 
not a higher and nobler ambition 
tlian the wondrous dream-land of 
imagination. 

In the convent Gerald’s mind had 
received its first lessons of religion 
and morality. His sojourn at the 
Tana had imparted his earliest ad- 
vances into tlic wqj'ld of knowledge 
through books, and now his caj)tivity 
at the “ Cammerotto ” opened to him 
a glance of the real world, its stirring 
Rccncs, its de(q) intrigues, and all the 
inc/idents of tliat stormy sea on which 
men charter the vessels of their h{n)e. 
Was it that he forgot Marietta'! Had 
ptiiu and suftering etfaced her image ; 
had ambition obliterated itl Slo; 
she was ever in his thoughts — ^tlie 
most beautiful and most gifted crea- 
ture he had ever seen. If he read, 
it was always with the thought, 
what woTild she have said of it. If 
he sunk into a reverie, she was the 
centre round which his dreams re- 
volved. Her large, mild eyes, her 
glowing cheek, her full lips, tremu- 
lous with hiding, were ever before 
him ; and what had he not given to 
be her companion again, wandering 
the world; again blending all that 
was fascinating in poetic description 
with scenes wayward enough to have 
been conjured up by fajnev! Why 
had they deserted him'? no asked 
himself over and over. Had the 
passing dispute with Marietta de- 
termined her to meet him no more ? 
And if so, what influence could she 
have exercised over the others to 
induce them to take this step ? There 
was but one of whom he could hoj >0 
to gain this knowledge, Alfieri him- 
self, whose generosity had succoured 
them, and in the few and brief mo- 
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nieiits of the poet’s visit to the viJla, 
he had not counrge to venture on the 
question. The Marqmise came fre- 
quently to see him, and seemed 
pleased to talk with him, and lighten 
the hours of his solitude by engaging 
liim in conversation. Bare he ask 
lierl Could he presume to inquire, 
from one so hi^li-born and so great, 
what had befallen his humble com- 
rades of the road 1 How entreat of 
her to trace thoir steps, or learn their 
plans. Had she, indeed, seen Ma- 
rietta, there would have been no dif- 
ficulty in the inqiiiiy. Who could 
have beheld her without feeling an 
interest in her fate ? Brief, however, 
as had been his intercourse with great 
people, he had already marked the tone 
of indolent condescension with which 
they treated the lives of the very poor. 
The pity they gave them cost no 
emotion ; if they sorrowed, it was 
with a grief that had no pang. Their 
very generosity had more reference 
to their own sensations than to the 
feelings of those they befriended. 
Afieady, young as he was, did he 
catch a glimpse of that deep gulf that 
divides affluence from misery, and in 
the bitterness of Ms grief for her who 
had left him, did he exaggerate the 
callousness of the rich and the suffer- 
ing of the poor. 

There he lay, every comfort sup- 
plied him, all that care could bestow, 
or kindness remember, around Mm ; 
and yet, why was it Ms gratitude 
flowed not in a pure, unsullied stream, 
but came with uncertain gushes, fit- 
fully, unequally; now sluggish, now 
turbid; clogged with many a foul 
weed, eddying with many an uncer- 
tain cun’ent. Let us own it at once. 
The poison Gabriel had instilled into 
his heart, if insulficient to kill its 
nobler injfluences, was yet enough to 
render them unsoimd. The ^eat 
lesson of tliat tempter was to dis- 
trust;” never to accept a benefit in 
life without inquiring what subtle 
design had prompted it, what deep- 
laid scheme it might denote, “None 
but a fool bestows without an object,” 
was a maxim he had often heard 
from his lips. Not all the generosity 
of the boy’s nature — and it was a 
noble one — could lessen the foul 
venom of this teaching ! To reject it 
seemed like deci^ng the wisdom of 
one who knew life in all its aspects. 
How could he, a mere boy, ignorant, 
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untravelled, unlettered, place his 
knowledge of mankind in competi- 
tion with that 'of one so universally 
accomplished as Gabriel 1 His pre- 
cepts, too, were uttered so calmly, so 
dispassionately— a tone of regret even 
softened them at times, as though he 
had far rather have spoken well and 
kindly of the world, if truth would have 
suffered him. And then he would in- 
sidiously add — ‘‘Don’t accept these 
opinions, but go out and test them 
for yourself. The laboratory is before 
you, experiment at your will.” As if 
no had not already put coiTuption in 
the crucible, and defiled tlie vessel 
wherein the ore should be assayed. 

. For some days Gerald had neither 
seen the Count nor the Marquise. A 
brief note, a few lines from the latter, 
once came to say that they (jontinued 
to take an interest in his welfare, and 
hoped soon to see him able to move 
about and leave his room; but that 
the arrival of a young relative from 
Rome, would probably prevent her 
being able to visit to the Cammerotto 
for some time. 

“They have grown woapr of the 
pleasure of benevblence,” said Gerald, 
peevishly, “they want some other and 
more rewarding excitement. The sea- 
son of the Carnival is dra wing nigh, 
and doubtless f^tes and theatres will 
be more gratifying resources than the 
patronage of such as I am.” 

It was in a spirit resentful and re- 
bellious that he arose and diessed 
himself. The very clothes he had to 
wear were given him— the stick he 
leaned on was an alms ; and his in- 
dignation Bcofifed at his mendicancy, 
as though it were a wrong against 
himself. 

“After all,” said ho, mockingly, “if 
it were not that I chanced to resemble 
some dear Prince or other, they had 
left me to starve. I wonder who my 
prototype may be ; what would he 
say if I OToposed to change coats with 
him. ^ould I have more difficulty 
in performing the part of Prince, or 
he that of vagabond f' 

In resentful reflections like this, he 
showed how the seeds of Gabriel’s 
teaching matured and ripened in his 
heart, darkening hope, stifling even 
gr^itude.' To impute to mere ca- 
price, a passing whim, the benevo- 
lence of the rich was a favourite 
theory of Gabriel ; and if, when Gerald 
first to such maxims, they 


made little or no impression upon 
him, now in the long silent hours of 
his solitude, they came up to agitate 
and excite him. One startling illus- 
tration Gabriel had employed, that 
would recur again and again to the 
boy’s mind, in spite of him. 

“These benefactors,” said be, “are 
like men who help a drowning swim- 
mer to sustain himself a little longer, 
they never carry him to the shore. 
Their mission is not rescue, it is only 
to prolong a struggle, to protract a 
fate.” 

Dark and dismal were such views of 
life ; gloon^ and sad they made the 
heart that embraced them. 

The snow lay on the Apennines, and 
even on tlie lower hills around Flor- 
ence, ere Gerald was sufficiently re- 
covered to move about his room. The 
great dreary house, silent and tenant- 
less, was a dominion over which he 
wandered at will, sitting hours long 
in con tern] >latioii of frescoed walls 
and ceilings, riahly carved* archi- 
thivcs, and finely-chiselled traceries 
over door and window. Had they 
who roared such glorious edifices left 
no heirs nor successors behind them. 
Why wei-c such splendours left to rot 
and decay ? Why were pat(;hes of dajiip 
and mildew sufiered to injure these 
marvellous desi^ms? Why were the 
floors littered with carved and golden 
fretwork ? What new civilization 
had usurped the i)lace of the old one ; 
that men preferred lowly dwellings — 
tasteless, vulgar, and inconvenient— to 
those noble abodes of elegance and 
amplitude ? Could it possibly be that 
the change in men’s minds, the grow- 
ing assertion of equality, had tended 
to suppress whatever too boldly indi- 
cated superiority of station. Aready 
distinctions of dress were fading away. 
The embroidered “jabot,” the rich 
falling ruffle, the ample i)eruke, and 
the slashed and braided coat, were 
less and less often seen abroad. A 
simpler and more uniform taste in cos- 
tume began to prevail ; the insignia of 
rank were seldom paraded in public ; ^ 
and even the liveries of the rich dis- 
played less of costliness and show 
than in times past. Over and over 
had Gabriel directed the youth’s at- 
tention to these si^s, saying, with 
his own stern significance — 

“You will see, boy, that men will 
not any longer wait for equality, till 
the churchyard.” 
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Was the struggle, then, really ap- 
proaching?— were the real armies, 
indeed, marshalling their forces for 
the fight? And if so, with which 
should he claim brotherhood. .His 
birth and blood inclined him to the 
noble, but his want and destitution 
gave him common cause with the 
miserable. 

I have to crave my reader’s forgive- 
ness if I dwell somewhat tediously 
over the traits which, partly from tem- 
perament, partly from circumstances 
stamped themselves on Gerald’s cha- 
racter. His was no perfect nature, 
though one in which the generous and 
the good outbalanced the less wor- 
thy. At all events, the features 
which most blemished his character, 
were less native, tluin impressed upon 
him by evil association and intimacy 
with Gabriel. The vciy poisons he 
believed he had rejected - influences 
he was convinced that he had spumed 
and trampled on^ had generated and 
borne fruit in Ins heart; and there 
they' were, noxious weeds, shedding 
their deadly odour amongst the rich- 
est flowers of his nature. 

It was a dreary day of December, 
a low leaden sky, heavily charged with 
rain or snow, stretched over a land- 
scape inegiressibly sad and wretched 
looking. The very character of Italian 
husbandry is one to add greatly to the 
rueful aspect of a day in winter — 
dreary fields of maze left to rot on the 
tall stalks; scrubby olive trees, in 
air the deformity of their leafless ex- 
istence ; straggling vine branches, 
stretching from tree to tree, or hang- 
ing carelessly about, all these, damp 
and dripping, in a scene, desolate as a 
desert, no inhabitants, no ciittle to be 
seen. 

§uch was the landscape that Gerald 
gazed on from a window ; and weary 
with reading now, stood long to con- 
template. 

There are moments in life when 
the sad aspect of nature so harmo- 
nizes with the melancholy of our 
hearts, that desolation is less painful 
to look upon than smiling fields and 
happy homesteads. Gerald w^as now 
in such a humour. A sunny sky and 
a bright landscape had jariod discord- 
antly upon his spirit. 

“How little great folk care for 
those seasons of gloom,” thought he. 
“ Their indoor life has its thousand 
resources of luxury and enjoyment : 


thoir palaces stored with every ap- 
pliance of comfort for them — ^pictures, 
books, music — all that can charm in 
converse, all that can elevate by taste 
about them. What do they know of 
the trials of those who plod wearily 
along through mire and rain, weary, 
footsore, and famishing.” And Mari- 
etta rose to his mind, and he pictured 
her toiling drearily along;, her dress 
draggled, her garments dripping. Ho 
thought he could mark how her proud 
look seemed to fire with indignation 
at an unworthy fate, and that a fever- 
ish spot on her cheek glowed pas- 
sionately at the slavery she suffered. 
“ And why am I not there to share 
with her these hardships ?” cried he, • 
aloud. “ Is not this a coward’s part 
in me to sit here in indolence, and 
worse again, in mere dependence? I 
am able to travel; I can, at least, 
crawd along a few miles a day ; strength 
will come by the effort to regain it. 
I will after her through the wide 
world till I find her. In her com- 
panionship alone has my heart ever 
met response, and my nature been 
understood.” 

A low, soft laugh interrupted these 
words. He turned, and it was the 
Abli^ Girardon, a friend of the Mar- 
quise de Bauffremont’s, who always 
accompanied her, and acted as a sort 
of secretary in her household. There 
was a certain half-mocking subtlety, 
a sort of fine raillery, in the manner 
of the polished Abbe which Gerald 
always hated; and never was he less 
in the humour to enjoy the society 
of one whom even mends called 
“ maliii.” 

“ I believed I was alone, sir,” said 
Gerald, half haughtily, as the other 
continued to show his whole teeth in 
ridicule of the youth’s speech. 

“ It was chance gave me the honour 
of overhearing you,” replied the Abbd, 
smiling. “ I opened this door by mere 
accident, and without expecting to 
find you here.” 

Gerald’s cheek grew crimson. Tho 
exceeding courtesy of the other’s man- 
ner seemed to him a studied imperti- 
nence; and he stared steadfastly at 
him, without knowing how to reply. 

“ And yet,” resumed the AbbA *^it 
was in search of you I came out from 
Florence this dreary day. I had no 
other object, I assure you.” 

“Too much honour, monsieiir,^^ 
said Gerald, with a haughty bend of 
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therhead; for the raillery, as he deemed vagabond that is the only title the 
it, was becoming insupportable. law of Tuscany gives me." 

Not but the tidings I bear would The Abbd, with a tact skilled to 
reward me for even a rougher jour« overcome far greater difficulties, strove 
said the“ Abb^, courteously, to allay the youth's irritation, and 
“You are aware of the kind interest smooth down the asperity which re- 
the Marquise de Bauffremont has ever cent illness, as well as temperament, 
taken in your foi-tunes. To her care excited, and at last succeeded so far 
and kindness you owe, indeed, all the that Gerald seated himself at his side, 
attentions your long illness stood in and listened calmly to the plan which 
need of. Well, her only difficulty in the Marquise had formed for his 
obtaining a career for you was her future life. At some length, and with 
inability to learn to what rank in life a degree of address that deprived the 
to ascribe you. You believed your- subject of anything that could alarm 
self noble, and she was most willing the jealous siiscept^ility of the boy’s 
to accept the belief. Now, a mere nature, the Abbd related that a 
accident has tended to couiirni this custom prevailed in certain great 
assumption." houses— whose alliances with royalty 

“ Let me hear what you call this favoured the privilege — of attaching 
accident, Monsieur rAbb^," broke in to their household young cadets of 
Gerald, anxiously. noble families, who served in a capa- 

“ It was an olxservation made j^es- city similar to that of courtier to the 
terday at dinner by Sir Horace Mann, person of the king. They were “ gen- 
In speaking of tlie Geraldine^, and tlomen of the presence," pages or 
addressing Count Glierardini for eon- e.iueiTies, as their age or pretensions 
firmation, he said, ‘The earldom of I)es- decided; and, in®faci, from the fol- 
niond, which is held by a branch of lowers of such houses as the de Ro- 
the family, is yet the youngest title han, the Noailles, the Tavannes, and 
of the house.’ And the Count an- the Bauffremont, did royalty itself 
swere<l quickly, ‘Your Excellency is recruit its personal attendants. Mon- 
right ; we date from a long time hack, sieur de Girardon was too shrewd a 
There’s an insolent proverb in our reader of cIlm i acter not to percHuve 
house that says, “ Meglio un Gherar- that any dcscjription of the splendours 
dini bastardo che un Corsini ben and fascinations of a life of volup- 
nato.” ’ Madame de Baiiffi’emout tuous ease would be less captivating 
caught at the phrase, and made him to such a youth than a pictui’e of a 
repeat it. In a word, Monsieur, she career full of incident and adventure, 
was but too happy to avail herself of and so he dwelt almost exclusively 
what aided a foregone ctnieiusion. on all that such a career could offer 
She wished you to be noble, and you of high ambition, the army being 
were so." chiefly officered by the private influ- 

“ But I am noble I” cried Gerald, eiice of the great families of France, 
boldly. “ I want no liazards like these “ You will thus," said he, at the 
to establish my station. Let them in- close of a clever description. “You 
quire how I am enrolled in the college." will thus, at the very threshold of 
“Of what college do you speak T’ life, enjoy what the luckiest rarely 
asked the Abbls, quickly. attain, till later on— the choice of 

“ It matters not,” stammered out what road you’ll take. If the splen- 
Gterald, in confusion at thus having dour of a court life attract you, you 
betrayed himself into a reference to wm be a courtier; if the amoitionsof 
his past. “None have the right to statesmanship en^oss your mind, you 
question me on these things.” are sure of office ; if you aspire to mi- 

“ A student enrolled with his due litary glopr, here is your shortest road 
Htle,” suggested the wily Abb^, to it ; or if,” said he, with a graceful 
“would at once stand independent of melancholy, “you can submit your- 
all generous interpretation.” self to be a mere guest at the banquet 

ou will learn no more from we, of life, and never a host — one whose 
Monsieur TAbb^" said the youth, place at the table is assigned him, not 
disdainfully. “ I shall not seek to taken by right— such, in a word, as I 

S rove a rank from which I ask to am — why, then, the Abba’s frock is 
no advantage. They called an easy dress, and a safe passport he- 
me t’other day, at the tribunal, ‘a sides.’’ 
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With a sort of unintentional care- 
lessness, that seemed frankness itself, 
the Abbd glided into a little narrative 
of his own early life, and how, with a 
wide choice of a career before him, 
he had, half in indolence, half in self- 
indulgence, adopted the gown. 

“ Stern thinkers call men like rae, 
mere idlers in the vineyard, drones in 
the great human hive: but we are 
not ; we have our uses just as evciy 
other luxury ; we are to society what 
the bouquet is to the desert ; oiir in- 
fluence on mankind is not the less 
real, that its exercise attracts little 
notice.” ^ 

“ And what am I to be ; what to 
do?” asked Gerald, proudly. 

‘‘Imagine the Marquise de Bauf- 
fremo^t to be Eoyalty, and you are a 
courtier: you are of her household; 
in attendance on her great receptions ; 
you accompany her on visits of cere- 
mony— your rank securing you all the 
deference that is accorded to birth, 
and admission to the»first circles in 
Paris.” 

“ Is not this service menial ? ” asked 
ho quickly. 

“It is not thus the world regards 
it. The Melcouns, tlie Frontignards, 
the Montrouilles are to be found at 
this moment in these ranks.” 

“ But they are recognised by these 

END OF f: 



very names,” cried Gerald ; “ but who 
knows nwy or what title do I bear?” 

“You will be the Chevalier de 
Fitzgerald ; the Marquise has in- 
fluence enough at Court to have the 
title confirmed. Believe me,” added 
he, smiling blandly, “ every thing has 
been provided for — all forethought 
taken already.” 

“But shall I be free to abandon 

this servitude” (the word would 

out, though he hesitated to utter it) — 
“if I find it onerous or unpleasant? 
Am I under no obligation or pledge? ” 

“None; you are the arbiter of 
your own fortune at any moment you 
wish.” 

“You smile, sir, and naturally 
enough, that one poor and friendless 
as I am should make such conditions; 
but remember, my liberty is all my 
wealth, so long as I have that, so long 
am I master of myself — I am free to 
come and go — I am not lost to self- 
esteem. I accept,” and so saying he 
gave his hand to the Abb^ who 
pressed it cordially, in ratification of 
the compact. 

“ You will return with me to Flor- 
ence, Monsieur De Chevalier,” said the 
Abbe, rising, and assuming a degree 
of couiteous respect, which Gerald 
at once saw w’^as to oe his right for 
the future. 

1ST BOOK. 


OLYMPIA MORATA. 

The Renaissance was the parent of he should be conscious merely of 
the Reformation : the Reformation what we wished him to know, while 
was the Renaissance consecrated, to all else he should I'emain insen- 
Each of til# three royal writers of eible as before. The attempt was 
Italy was the devoted admirer of the made three hundred years ago : it 
antients. Each member of that glo- signally failed. It was thought that 
rious trio lashed the vices of the the student newly alive to the trea- 
clergy with merciless rigour. Dante sures of old Greece and Rome, wo\ild 
has placed a holy father in the depths not trouble himself with the sins of 
of the Inferno, Petrarca was well the modern seven-hilled city. The 
nigh as bold. Monks, who were no searcher for the lost books of Livy 
monks, writhed beneath the knotted woxild not be concerned with the 
scourge of Boccaccio. barbarous ignorance of an illiterate 

It would be a difiicult task to monk, even though he should ^ in- 
waken a sleeper only so far as that famously impudent as pardon-broker 


Vie cTOhmpia Morata, Episode de la Renaissance et de la R^orme en lUtMe, 
Par Jules Bonnet. 3mc Ed. Paris, 1856. Olympia Morata^ £in ChriuUfd^^ , 
Lebensblld, bearbeitet von Ottilie Wildormuth. Stuttgart, 1864. 
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Tetzel himself. It seemed a cunning 
policy to let these eager, restless 
min(is busy themselves with com- 
menting on the treatises of Cicero; 
for there were other things that 
could not bear a commentary so well 
as the De Ojfficiis. 

Vain hope that the sun will not 
shine when once it has risen above the 
horizon. Fatal delusion that men 
will stay in voluntary bondage when 
once their chains are broken. Too 
late the error was manifest. The 
ecclesiastic learned to curse the 
scholar, when the most learned men 
of the day became the most vigorous 
and uncompromising denouncers of 
sanctified wickedness. 

Fresh from communion with the 
glorious heroes of the Augustan age, 
the companion of Horace and Virgil 
felt tortured through every nerve as 
he listened to the miserable lingo of 
unlettered priests. To him tiie dia- 
lectics of the schools seemed densest 
darkness when compared with the 
luminous beauty of the Phvdo. In 
anger he asked, ^ Shall the men 
who have been disputing for centu- 
ries on the number of angels that 
can stand upon a needle-point— who 
lately came to blows when contending 
whether Jonah’s gourd was a castor 
oil plant* — shall these men be ac- 
knowledged as doctors, teachers, of 
the age?’^ 

And then for the morals of these 
moralists. Solomon had fewer loves 
than these chaste celibates. Helio- 
gabalus kept but Lenten fare com- 
pared with these gluttonous wine bib- 
bers. The heathen might have taught 
them reverence. Blind Homer, 

** Lone sitting on the shores of old Romance,'* 

worshipped the omnipotent Zeu-pater 
with heartfelt devotion, while these 
ordained priests of the Most High 
anticipated in their lives the words 
of the modern poet — 

** Qestorben ist der Gott ohpn 
Und unten ist der Teufel todt.” 

The transition was natural, neces- 
sary. The scholar must perforce ripen 


into the accuser. The reformer was 
tlie inseparable consequent of the 
student. With the De Medici, the 
revival of learning was but an affair 
of antient manuscripts purchased of 
fugitives from Turk^leagured Con- 
stantinople. But Erasmus, on whose 
studies the fate of the world de- 
pends,! was something more than a 
litterato. Tlie “ Enmmiwni Morioi^ 
was more pungent than a disquisition 
on the De AmicitiA'* In him be- 
hold the scholar and the satirist. 

But there is yet another student, 
pale and thoughtful, most deeply in 
earnest where the Dutch bastard 
finds only matter for laughter. In 
Philip Melancthon behold the scholar 
and the reformer. 

Others there are, zealous as Me- 
lancthon, scarcely less learned than 
Erasmus. Beza, Calvin, and Sturm, 
are men of mark, who will do their 
share of work. 

Q'he great battle between the Hu- 
manists ami the /\(rti Pi'Hre, jft first 
only a dispute between Reuchlin, or 
Capnion, as he loved to be called, 
and a miserable converted Jew, soon 
became a life and death struggle for 
that which is dearer than life - for 
freedom of thought. Into this history 
it is not now ovv purpose to embark. 
We can but allude to the elaborate 
biography of Ulric Von Hutten— one 
of the bravest warriors in this cam- 
paign —lately put forth by Strauss. 
At some future time we may hope to 
do justice to this remarkable book. 

We must return to Italy. 

This country was the first to cast 
off* the cere-clothcs of a dead lan- 
guage. Dante and Petrarca, for- 
gotten awhile for Livy and Cicero, 
had not written in vain. While the 
scholars of Germany still saw in bright 
vision their fatherland become “more 
Latin than Latium itself,” Bembo 
and Ariosto were making the revival 
of antient literature serve for the 
fuller establishment of their own 
tongue. Theirs was an easy task 
compared with Luther’s. With them^ 
originality was but a wise and dis- 
criminating imitation. 


* See Periera’fl Materia Medica, 

t The statue of Erasmus at Rotterdam holds a book in its hand. From time 
to time a page is turned over. The book finished, the world will end ; at least so 
say the matter of fact and very unromantic Hutch, who, one would think, bhuuld 
be believed. 
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The study of the old Eoman served 
for the perfection of the modem Tus- 
can, which was thereby rendered 
*‘more flexible, more elegant, and 
more pure.'' “But,” adds Si. Bonnet, 
“by the side of these free spirits, 
whose thoughts were fixed upon the 
future, a school of erudition is seen 
continued, born of the past, and 
which produced three great Latin 
poets — Sannazaro, Vida, Fracasto — 
* to whom approaches at a distance 
Olympia Morata” (pp, 185, 186). 

Olympia Morata was unquestion- 
ably the most learned woman of her 
age ; and yet Ginguend has altogether 
omitted her name from hi§ account 
of the illustrious women of Italy in 
the sixteenth century. M. Bonnet 
has repaired the omission. It was 
due from him as a Frenchman. In 
England, Germany, and America, the 
lady of whom we are about to speak 
had already formed the subject of 
several biographies. 

We wish to gain the sympathy of 
OUT* readers for the genius whose name 
heads this pa]^er. But if an apology 
were needed for Vittoria Colonna, 
who seldom wrote in any other than 
her native language, much more must 
we plead in behalf of Olympia Mo- 
rata. In speaking of the former lady, 
we said* that it was not right to 
graft our modem ideas of female edu- 
cation upon the sixteenth century. 
The gentlest lady who ever bore 
greatest disaster with meekest sub- 
mission, must be deemed to have un- 
sexed herself, if a thorough acquaint- 
ance with classic lore is incompatible 
with perfect, womanhood. Yet the 
most rigid interpreter of the whole 
duty of woman will scarcely exclude 
Jane Grey from the fellowship of 
right-minded females, even though 
she had learnt from the disciple of 
Socrates to meet a violent death with 
steadfast countenance. 

W e have purposely made mention 
of the ten days’ queen and Olympia 
Morata together. Josias Simler, the 
biographer of Peter Martyr, has 
joined their names in the same eulo- 
gium — in the same elegy, we might 
also term it. “ In our own days,” he 
writes, “two women, equally cele- 
brated, have shown — the one in Eng- 
land, the other in Italy — what the 


genius of their sex, applied to the 
study of eloquence, will accomplish.” 
“ What,” continues M. Bonnet, “ can 
we add to this eloge, or rather to this 
melancholy parallel of destiny, be- 
tween two names which recall a simi- 
lar glory, a similar fate!” (j). 174.) 

Morals can by no means be in- 
cluded in the “ exact sciences.” Phi- 
losophers there are, nevertheless, who 
classify human beings with the pre- 
cision of a botanist arranging his 
flowers. They even outdo him in 
simplicity, and attempt to include 
in a very few divisions all the mani- 
fold forms of human character, all 
the multitudinous developments of 
human thought. The result is some- 
what startling : an amazon, a mur- 
deress, an angel — a Semiramis, a 
Lucrezia Borgia, and a Florence 
Nightingale, stand side by side. Do 
we express our astonishment, we are 
told that we have no more cause for 
surprise than at the coupling of the 
nettle and the elm in the same natu- 
ral order. If we examine a little 
closer, we shall find that our philo- 
sopher is by no means an adherent 
of the “inductive method he pre- 
fers the “ high a priori road and 
starting from the principle that all 
men possess certain qualities in com- 
mon which are not shared by women, 
and that these possess certain cha- 
racteristics which are not shared by 
those, he arrives at a very unexpected 
termination. This philosopher of 
ours is a dealer in laconics. He 
solves great problems by the briefest 
of aidiorisms. And thus, to the 
much- vexed question, “ What is wo- 
man’s mission]” he tersely answers : 

“ To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer. 

With snch epigrammatists we have 
nothing to do. It is sufficient for us 
to know that a wiser man than they, 
one who had long reigned over an 
empire on which the sun never set, 
discovered in the stillness of cloister 
life the uselessness and the falsehood 
of all such philosophical simplicity. 
Once for all, we may answer the phi- 
losopher in his own fashion, and with 
words that he may have learnt in 
school days, “ Quot homines, tot sen- 
tent im.” 

The sun of the sixteenth century, 


• Dublin University Magazine, February, 1858. 
VOL. LII. — NO. cccvn. 
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■which rose with such brightness over 
Italy, shone with peculiar splendour 
on the little state of Ferrara. Its 
university ranked with the foremost 
of the Peninsula. Students flocked 
thither from all parts of Europe ; and 
Englishmen, forsaking the time-hon- 
oured hulls of Oxford and Cambridge, 
resorted in such numbers to tliis far- 
off city of tlie south, that tliev formed 
there a separate nation.* The court 
vied with the university. The house 
of Este was scarcely less illustrious 
than that of the l)e Mt‘di(d. Ercole 
II. had married the daughter of Louis 
XIL, wisest among the kings of 
Prance. Ren^e, whom men loved to 
call the “ Good l)uchess,”t was learned 
as she was good. Her x)alace was the 
resort of scholars who prized her ap- 
probation ; i)oets who sang her 
raises ; divines -who looked up to 
er for protection in those troublous 
times. 

“Among the distinguished persons 
who adorned the (iourt of Ferrani, at 
this time, might have been remarked 
the Professor Fulvio Peregrin o Mo- 
rato. Born at Mantua, tlie country 
of Virgil, towards the close of the 
fifteenth centui-y, di'awn by an irre- 
sistible attraction to the study of 
antient literature, whose revival 
everywhere announced the advi^rd 
of a new civilization, he taught with 
6clat in the most celebrated universi- 
ties of Italy. The fame of his know- 
ledge and virtues gained the notice 
of Alphonso d’Este, who appointed 
him preceptor of his two sons, Ippo- 
lito and Alphonso, brothers of Er- 
cole, who succeeded him. From tlnit 
time Morato appeared at court and 
in the public schools, where his ta- 
lents acquired the esteem of the. 
learned, and of the poets, who eagerly 
sought the honour of his favourahl'c 
opinion.’' — Bonnet, p. 23. For some 
now unknown cause Morato some 
time after removed from Ferrara and 
retired to Vicenza, apparently in dis- 
grace or exile. He taught in this 
town with his usual success, as also 
afterwards at Venice, where he re- 
mained several years. His friends, 
after much eager solicitation, at 
length obtained for him a recall to 


Ferrara, where he sustained his old 
reputation hy brilliant lectures. His 
house was the frequent rendezvous of 
literary celebrities, who were en- 
tranced by his eloquence, and not less 
charmed by the devotion of his wife, 
Lucrezia, and the wonderful precocity 
of his children, but especially of his 
eldest (laughter. 

Olympia h'ulvia Morata was born 
at Ferrara^ in 1 52(5. From her birth 
she was surrounded ])y the teachers 
of the Rennaissance. From the ten- 
dorest years she heard the names 
of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. “She lis])cd tbeir language, 
was noufisbed by their thoughts, in- 
spired hy their sentiments and their 
imagination.” — Pxninct, p. 27. Fulvio 
was proud of his daughter. He 
w^atched lier growth w'ith hope and 
anxiety. She re(‘(‘ive(l her first lessons 
in Gre(‘k from a foreign teaclur, Chi- 
lian Sinapi, whom she soon lim'd as a 
sei'ond fatlier. Her progress was so 
rapid that in a ^w months sbedeariied 
to s})euk the languages (d‘ Virgil and 
Homer witli eipial easi*. Olympia 
soon drew around her a troop of ad- 
mirers : not, in(l(K-d, of gay gallants, 
whispcrijig the musi(‘al flaileries of a 
Petrarca, but grt'y-haired sires, nirn’C 
apt at (liseiissing the genuineness of 
anewly-(lis(‘o> MS., more desinms 
of liearing the maiden discourse on 
the wisdom of tin* antients, than of 
setting themselves fmili to advantage 
hy finished accomplishments and (da- 
horate (‘oneetti. Th(‘, most devoted 
of these kind-hearted old sages was 
Celio (Jaliagniiii, at the same time 
mathematician, archa?ol(3gist, and 
poet, and Morato’s most intimate 
friend. He loved to listen to his 
young mistress — daughter- -for she 
was both to him. He would ask lier 
learned questicuis— would follow her 
progress with ji^yfiil eyes. “ In her 
he saw a new Diotima — an Aspasia 
more pure than she wliose image the 
Athenians had worshipped and de- 
stroyed.” — Bonnet, p. 27. Morato was 
bound by the vow of i)overly, 
which men of learning would seem to 
be almost invariably subject. The 
res mujnsta domi compelled him and 
his Olympia to devote j;)reciou8 hours 


* Tiraboschi Storia della Litteratura Italiana. 

t We nre looking forward with eagerness to M, Bonnet’s promised life of the 
‘ Good Duchess,” 
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to the details of a sordid but neces- 
sary economy. Sorely ag/dnst her in- 
clination, the daughter often had to 
take up the needle, and lose many an 
irrevocable morning in mtching up 
old dresses which would wear out. 
Ah ! how she envied the Israelites in 
their march through the wilderness ; 
not for the manna which rained upon 
them from heaven, but for the gar- 
ments which waxed not old during 
forty years of pilgrimage. As she 
assed from childhood to girlhood 
ousehold tasks devolved upon her 
more an<l more. Silently, unmurmur- 
ingly, she did her duty ; aud sighed, 
but scarcely hoped for a release. But 
brighter days were in store tor her. 

The Gooa Duchess had a daughter 
in whose education she felt the deep- 
est solicitude. She knew the disad- 
vantage to which the children of 
princes are subject : that wliile they 
Jiave the best of teaclun-sthey are with- 
out school-mates. Tilmulatioii is the 
right hand of instruction. Without 
emulation instruction is but a poor 
cripple. In tills peri)lcxity, the fame 
of the daughter of Morato reached her 
ears. A hapi»y thought suggested 
itself. 8he at oiicc i)roposod that 
Olympia should come and reside at the 
paJace, not as “humble eompauioif’ to 
her Anna, but as teacher, friend, and 
guide. The pro])osal was gladly ac- 
cepted. Olympia now saw with joy 
a close to her long apprenticeship of 
drudgery ; the commencement of a 
bright career of knowledge. Many 
and hearty were the congratulations 
of licr friends ; not for what the world 
would deem her brilliant prospects in 
thus being singled out by court fa- 
vour, but for tlie opportunity which 
would now offer of devoting herself 
entirely to her favourite studies. 

It is a pheasant insight which is af- 
forded us into the life of a sixteenth 
century court, illustrious for its learn- 
ing and taste. We there sec the young 
princess and her much-loved teacher 
declaiming before a brilliant audience 
in the language of Quintilian, vicing 
with Sappho and Pindar in musical 
Greek numliers. 

.^ong the few fragments that re- 
main of Olympia’s compositions, we 
find an apology for neglecting the 
ordinary avocations of her sex. It is 
written in Greek, when its author 
was but sixteen years of age. 


Ovirore fikv M (f>ptalp fjpdav/ 

ravrd, 

K’ ovTTore TrdfTiv Icrov 2,£vg Tra^nkSoict 

VOOVf 

^iKTrodafioQ Kdffrojpy d’ r)v dyaOog 

noXvdsvKngy 

‘'Eicyovog nvrriQ upvtOog dfi^orfpoQ' 
Kdyut fihp Ot)\iiQ yeyavXa rd 9i^\vKd 

\UTTUV, 

hfrjfiaray KtpKidiov, arrmova Kui 
KaXdOcvc. 

Movadtov S' dyafiai Xeifiuttfa tSv dvBefio^ 
£vra, 

Tlapvdffffov O' IXcrpovj; rov Si\6(poto 
XopoSg 

*AWai Tfnirovrai filv liTiog dWotm 
yvvulKfQ 

Taura ck fiol KvSoQy raura Sk xap- 

flOffVVI]. 

Ohjmpim Ctirminay Lib. II., p. 242. 

Truly the maiden who could com- 
pose such graceful elegiacs as these 
might well be absolveil from “the 
linen, the spindle, the thread, and the 
1 )asket. ’ ’ And alth ough we may think 
the allusion to Castor and Pollux pe- 
dantic and stilted, it enhanced the 
value of the lines to such devout wor- 
ship})ers of ihc ancients as the cour- 
tiers of Ferrara in the age of the Ren- 
naissanee. The audience w'as enrap- 
tured at the recital of such verses. 
Men of note in the world of letters 
exjuessed their admiration of this 
“ Tenth Muse.” Thus Lilio Giegorio 
Gyraldi, in a Latin poem published 
for the first time by M. Bonnet, 
addresses Olympia in the most 
flattering terms, doing enthusiastic 
homage not only to her wit and 
learning, but also to her beauty. 
He writes - 

“ Felix cui famulatui hajc Puella ! 
Felices gennere qui parentes 
Kt to nomine Olympias vocarunt! 
Felicissimus ille, t>i modi ulli 
Uxor coutigeiis viro fruenda! 
nine t't nonnihil ipso sum beatus, 
Inter articulai'ios aoJore.s, 

Cui talis faveat seiii puella!” 

— Bonnet, p. 40. 

Such wore the classic compliments 
which an old gentleman afflicted with 
rheumatism paid to a young maiden 
who had reached the mature age of 
sixteen. 

But a brilliant assembly was about 
to meet In 1544, Pope Paul HI. 
made a royal progress through Italy. 
He was received with great splendour 
of hospitality by the princes of the 
different peninsular states. Ercole 

2 * 
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kad his own good reasons for at least 
equalling the courte^ of the other 
sovereigns of Italy. His father liad 
not been on good terms with Julius 
11. or Leo X. He himself had been 
involved in a dispute with the reign- 
ing Pontiff. Moreover, it had been 
recently reported that the court of 
Ferrara was tainted with heresy, and 
that no less a person than the wife of 
the Duke was a favourer of the de- 
tested doctrines of the Reformation. 
These reasons determined Ercoie to 
offer his Highness a magnificent wel- 
come. He would not wait for him 
to arrive at the capital, but set out 
with his family to his country seat at 
Belvedere, where Tasso, walking with 
Leonora, was afterwards to paint 
from nature the Gardens of Armida. 

Muratori, a learned antiquarian, 
has left us a full account of this Par- 
adise. He has abandoned the cus- 
tomary inventorial arrangement, and 
involuntarily has become a poet. We 
read of meadows enamelled with 
flowers, and watered by fountains 
which broke wfth their plash the si- 
lence of the sleepy air ; of shady 
alleys and woods, where the breezes 
sighed for very happiness ; of gar- 
dens adorned with the fairest of 
Flora’s gifts : of statues and marble 
basins : of balconies whose broad 
steps descended to the river, where 
delicious baths awaited weary limbs ; 
of temples embellished by the pencils 
of the most renowned artists * of rare 
and costly birds and beasts, tliat take 
their pastime in fields that slope 
down to the clear-flowing Po; of a 
gorgeous palace in whose lofty halls 
and long colonnades the arts seemed 
to have taken their abode, Tnily 
says Agostino Stenco, ‘‘a terrestrial 
paradise.” 

Thither came Paul, with a long 
retinue. Ercoie received him with 
the affectionate deference of a dutiful 
son. No moment was left without its 
proper recreation. Amongst others, 
we read that the yoimg princes and 
princesses, accompanied pixibably by 
Olympia, acted the Adelphi of Ter- 
ence before their distinguished guest. 

A strange sight, truly: the children 
of a noble family performing a Latin 
comedy before the octogenarian suc- 
cessor of Leo X. “ What image could 
better characterise this epoch of imi- 
tation and enterprise, of erudition 


and enthusiasm, so well called the 
‘ Renaissance V ’’ (Bonnet, p. 44.) 

But before this time the Renais- 
sance had developed into the Refor- 
mation. At Ferrara, more than any 
other city of Italy, was this move- 
ment felt ; — 

“Liberty of opinion, rigorously pro- 
scribed elsewhere, there found an asy- 
lum, and there displajxd its last bright- 
ness. Celio Calingnini was no more; 
but that learned man, buried in the 
library where he had always lived, be- 
queathed his spirit of research to his 
disciples. There was Bartolomeo Hiccio, 
mcditatii^g his book upon * Glory Lilio 
Gyraldi, preparing the materials of his 
‘ History of the Gods and o f Poets f and 
his Dialogue upon ‘ Contemporary 
Poets f which should draw down the 
displeasure of Rome. There, too. was 
Angelo Manzolli, physician of the Duke 
Ercoie, whose satirical poems abounded 
with biting passages against tlie Pa- 
pacy. There, lastly , was Marco A iitouio 
J^'laminio, who recovered by the side of 
the Duchess R»nee, the free intimacy 
which he had enjoyed at Naples in the 
chosen circle of Peter Martyr, Juan 
Valdez, and Vittoria Colon na, Mar- 
chioness of Pescara. Without openly 
separating from tlie Church, these dis- 
tinguished persons professed the boldest 

opinions in uintters of faith 

The Reformauon counted also zealous 
disciples amongst the professors who 
composed the academy of the Ducal 
Court. Jean Sinapi, and his brother, 
early imbued wiih Lutheran doctrines, 
had been strengthened by means of 
Calvin himself in tlie b(?lief which they 
had brought from their own country.” 
(Bonnet, pp. 51, 53.) 

This J ean Sinapi afterwards married 
a beautiful and accomplished maid 
of honour, Francisca Bucyronia. To 
them Calvin sent many letters of 
advice and exhortation; and it is 
pleasant to find the ecclesiastical 
despot of Geneva so far unl)ending as 
to indite epistles to his old friends, 
which, though always grave, were 
often kind. 

Sinapi and his wife became among 
the most cherished friends of Olym- 
pia. But the name which is most 
intimately associated with hers is 
that of Celio Secondo Curione. He 
was born at Turin, in 1503. Left 
an orphan at nine years of age, he 
was elected to the university of his 
native city. Endowed with a lively 
imagination, and a decided taste for 
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literature, “ he appeared to be called 
rather to the peaceful life of a stu- 
dent than the stormy destiny of a 
reformer.” His liistory strikingly 
illustrates the close connexion that 
existed three hundred years ago be- 
tween the men of thought and the 
men of action. As a student, he 
became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Melancthon. Another book, 
*thc best of all books, had been left 
him by his dying father. The Bible 
and the Herman Reformer soon made 
him a devoted adherent of tlic new 
theology. His zeal was not con- 
tent with a silent allegiance. Im- 
risoned by the Bishop of Yvr^c, 
e was liberated only on condition 
of his entering a monastery. Even 
here he attempted to convert his 
fellow monks. But this was not 
all. He dared to remove the relics 
from the altar, and place thereon a 
Bible in their stead. He escaped 
punishment only by ^timely flight. 
He broke the last tie whicli united 
him to the church by marrying a 
lady of the noble family of the 
Isaaci. The desire to revisit his 
native country now rose strong with- 
in him. He travelled thither by 
way of Piedmont; and after divers 
perils found refuge in the house of 
a gentleman residing near Turin. 
Here he brought new trouble upon 
himself, and was seized by order 
of the Inquisitor. He was thrown 
into prison, and for many months 
awaited the issue of a process which 
could have but one issue. He con- 
trived to escape from his dungeon 
and certain death, and shortly after 
we find him filling a chair at the 
University of Pavia. The enthusi- 
asm of the students made him a 
body-guard, and for three years he 
baflied the Inquisition. At length, 
compelled to quit Pavia, he retired 
to Venice and Ferrara. He was 
not unknown at the latter city. He 
had formerly befriended Morata in 
his exile, and the father of Olym- 
pia was now able to repay this 
ancient kindness. Celio now became 
the most constant visitor at the 
house of his old friend. The sub- 
ject of their conversations we learn 
from their letters. Morata soon be- 
came a devoted reformer. 

Olympia, though brought into 
contact with the reformed doctrines, 
both at home and at the court, was by 


no means disposed to accept them. 
She keenly relished the satire which 
a Boccaccio poured upon the church. 
But from the vices of a corrupt 
hierarchy she turned to the lofty 
virtues of the teachers of the Porch, 
rather than to the humble goodness 
of the Galilean fishermen. To her, 
the philosophy of Plato was far 
more alluring than the truer wisdom of 
Paul. Wandering amid the groves 
of the Academy, she found no plea- 
sure in kneeling at fhe foot of 
Mount Calvary. Each day her al- 
legiance to the church was weak- 
ened. Each day she gave herself 
up more entirely to the teachers of 
Athens. At length she became as 
thorough a heathen as Hypatia of 
Alexandria, or Diotima the teacher of 
Socrates. 

At this time died the illustrious 
Pietro Bembo. The Court of Fer- 
rara had always signally favoured 
him. Olympia was called upon to 
express the universal sorrow, which 
she did in Greek elegiacs. 

The first lesson which Olympia 
received in the stern school of ex- 
perience was connected with the se- 
vere illness of her father. On hear- 
ing of this event she at once left 
the court and tarried by his bed- 
side, devotedly ministering to his 
every want. But filial tenderness 
could not stay the ine'\dtable hand 
of death. Morato after a short pe- 
riod sunk to rest, his soul supported 
by the glorious promises in which 
he had learned to trust. He left 
as legacy to his daughter an invalid 
mother, throe sisters, and a young 
brother scarcely beyond the first 
years of infancy. 

She had to endure another part- 
ing though joy mingled with the 
sorrow of this separation. Her pu- 
pil and fellow-student, Anne d’Este, 
was, on the 29th September of this 
year (1548), married to Franedis of 
Lorraine, afterwards celebrated as 
the Duke of Guise. The young 
bride, then only seventeen years of 
age, left her native country for her 
husband’s home amid universal re- 
gret. 

The homage which vice renders 
to virtue is a mark of respect With 
which the virtuous could well af- 
ford to dispense. The hypocrite, 
though often appearing in the shape 
of the mocking-Dird, and then compa- 
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ratively harmless, only imitates our 
speech, is sometimes seen in the 
form of the basest of the bnite 
creation, and, trampling on the 

earls which you have ctist before 

im, turns again and rends you. 

Jerome Bolsec was a man of vio- 
lent passions and an evil spirit. 
Weaned by the strict dis(*ip]in(^ of 
the Carmelites, of whj('li order he 
was a member, he esea])cd from his 
convent, and made his way to the 
court of Ferrara, where the “Good 
Duchess” received him with the 
kindness which slic always showed 
to those who^ were in any danger 
from their religiouvS opinions. He 
returned this ginierosity with the 
malignity of a devil. He spread 
calumnious reports through the du- 
cal household. Tlic Duchess was 
sorely troubled thereby. At this 
time, to add to lier (listress, her 
husband, who thnmghout his reign 
had striven to curry favour with 
the Pope, interfered with the hos- 
pitality for which Kent^e had been 
so well known. He forbade any 
further intimacy witli the reformers 
who resorted to her court. But his 
anger fell with peculijir severity on 
Olympia, whom lie acc.used of per- 
verting the minds of his children 
by the pernicious heresies of Luther 
and Valdez. Olympia ap])eared to 
answer her accuser. Injured inno- 
cence is not always triumphant, as 
the poets feign. Olympia’s chief 
friend and most powerihl advocate, 
Anne D’Este, was in a foreign land, 
and alone site was not able to bear 
up against the storm. Even the 
Duchess remained silent, and Olym- 
piads disgrace was complete. 

At tliis time she writes to Cii- 
rionc 

“ After the death, orratberthe de])art- 
Tire of fiiy father, I remained alone ; aban- 
doned, betrayed hy those who ought to 
have su])ported me when exposed to such 
uu just treatment. My sisters shared my 
fate, and received only ingratitude in 
return for so many years of devotion and 
honest service. You cannot imagine 
how great was then my despair. None 
of those whom we once called friends 
dsred to manifest any interest in us, and 
we were plunged into an abyss so deep 
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that it seemed impossible for us ever to 
be drawn out of it.” 

It is very easy for those who are not 
mourners to prate about the “ sweet 
uses of adversity.” 

The spectators of the sufferings of 
Proiiietlieus found it easy to offer 
t;ounscl and consolation ; — 

TriffiOTiDV t^uj TrSoa 
Trapatvtjy povOfrtTv tb tuv KaKUQ ^ 
lipdffaovra. 

To 01ym])ia this cup of sorrow 
was overflowing and bitter indeed. 
She di(J nr>t mourn merely for loss 
of station, for siidden banishment 
from a refined and brilliant court. 
Slic had to grieve over her favourite 
studies, now nec('ssarily abandoned, 
and had to endure instead the sor- 
did cares of ]>overty. In this time 
of her trial nojie of tlmse whom 
she had counted as friends would 
offer one consoling w’onl, mindi less 
a li(;{])ing liAiiid. Desertion and 
want followed hard upon disgrace. 
No light t^vils tliese if borne singly, 
and her troubles came in troops. 
But the tears which the world’s 
unkiiidness has caused to flow, at 
length blind the eyes to all tliings 
earthly. 'Alien the fountains of the 
great deep have been broken up, 
light gh^anis forth once more, and 
the bow set in the cloud is sure 
token of the Avatcbful care tlial saves 
even out of tlie water-floods. Such 
words of balm as came to the Chris- 
tian Pliilosophei’* ill his dreams, 
sounded in the ears of Olympia 
through many a w'eary night of 
wakeiulnesB — 

Throw thybclf on tljy Gotl, nor mock him 
with denial, 

Sure of' hib love, and oh, sure of his mercy 
at last ; 

Bitter and deep tho' the draught, yet dram 
thou the cup of thy trial, 

And in its healing effect smile at the bitter- 
ness just. 

Pray for that holier cup while sweet with 
bitter lie.s blending — 

Tears in the cheerful eye, smiles on ^k> sor- 
rowing cheek, 

Death expiring in life when the long-drawn 
struggle is ending, 

Triumph and joy to tlie strong, strength to 
the weary and weak.” 

Now at last Olympia confessed 


* Sir J(^hn Herscholl. The first four lines were composed in a dream ; the lat 
tor were added during the succeeding day. 
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that Dav'id was a tru(^r comforter 
than Seneca; Paul a tnicr philo- 
sopher than Plato; (jhrist a surer 
refuge and defence tlian tlie whole 
Olyiiipic liost. This period termi- 
nates the pagan epoch of her life. 

Amongst the many students who 
were attrac'ted to Ferrara by the 
fame of its university was a young 
German medical student, Andreas 
Gruuthler by name, and descended 
from a good family at Sehweinfurt, 
in Bavaria. Tie ])urfsued his studies 
under tlie brothers Johann and (Ju- 
lian Sinapi already mentioned. Ad- 
niitt(*d to their house a,s a, fre(|ueiit 
guest, he couHtaiitly heflvd them 
expatiate on the rare cmlowinents 
of an Italian lady, who, a prodigy 
of learning, was fair of face withal, 
and not less good ilian wise. J'liis 
l idy h(^ some time after saw, and 
tlie respect which her praises had 
ex'‘ited bo('ame clianged into a deeper 
feeling. Fie knew that he was a 
fool for bis pains, ^ind lie manfully 
strove to banish from his memory 
the image of this favourite of courts. 
At rare intervals she (!ro.ss(ul his 
])atli, and made sad havoc wiili his 
stu<li<"s. He was even inti‘o<lnced 
to this renowned Glymjna, and held 
converse with her; but all this 
availed nothing — 

“ She was surrounded by the glory of 
her wide-spread fame of prosperity and 
court favour. Ilowccmhl he then think 
to offer her Jiis t)b>ciire name, liis far- 
off country, in exchange for luT b ight 
and glowing fatherland ? Then came 
the death of her falher, the departure of 
tlie princess, the disiileasutc of the 
court; and with all this arose that deep, 
earne.st spirit in the maiden which re- 
mained till death the foundation of her 
existence. The German stranger was 
admitted to the much lovetl house, and 
there he saw her domestic and womanly 
virtues first unfolded.” — Wildcrmuth, p. 
101. 

He offered his sympathies with 
the most delicate rcspi^et — 

“ Olympia could not remain insensible 
to the proofs of an affection which xvas 
clothed in the form of devotion the most 
Inimble, the most perfect. She loved 
this stranger wdio dared for her sake 
to expose himself to the hatred of the 
court, and even to affront the prejudices 
of the Duke himself.” — Bonnet, p. 78. 

The sequel can be guessed. Grunth- 
ler made bold to ask the haud^ of 
the penniless orphan, Olympia’s 


love and gratitude were most deep 
and sincere. There could be but 
one answer. The marriage took place 
early in the year 1550. The guests 
were few "-only those friends who 
had remained steadfast to Olympia 
during her misfortunes. “ The nup- 
tials were celebrated with touching 
simplicity, which, under the splen- 
dours of an Italian sky, recalled the 
graver customs of Germany.” (Bon- 
n(‘t, p. The prayers of the Re- 
formed Cluirch of I errara were of- 
fered to Heaven for the bride and 
bridegroom. Olympia wrote her own 
epitlialamium in her beloved Greek. 

EVXAl FAMIKAl. 

EupuicpfTov ava^i Txavruiv VTrarE KptL0P’> 

AcKTtv" Of,', ETrXacrug OijXvTcpop rg y.^rof, 
"Og K avCpL TTpiorlartp it)v TrapaKdiriv 
flWIvOC? 

T(iy‘ di'OpdjTriuv fxtj nor* uXoiro 
Kal 0i r/rjii/ -ipt/xog vvfJL(p})v rfrp 

j'ifp 

Toj'' tOeXfC Baveeiv tUfey aXo^ov^ 
"OX/S.'iV vfio(l)poav}’iiv re dioov notru jJ^8 

f^f/porpn. 

Qeafiog ydg niXerai XeKpa ydfioi re 
Ttog, 

The state of religion at Ferrara 
was at this time daily becoming 
more unsatisfactory. The Duke 
now openly avowed his hostility to 
the reformed doctrines; and its 
professors felt that they could no 
longer remain safely on his terri- 
tory. Johann and Chilian Sinapi 
returned to their native Germany, 
and Grunthler, having passed with 
erltU his examination for his doc- 
tor’s degj-ee, determined also to seek 
employnumt in his OAvn country. 
He wamlcl not have his wife ex- 
posed to tlic rigours of a northern 
Avinter journey. He set out for Ba- 
varia alone, trusting to return in 
the spring. During liis absence, 
01ym)jia sent him many letters, 
remarkable f(.»r the purity of their 
Latinity, but still more for the depth 
of devotion to her husband which 
they display. 

Gruuthler returned after several 
immths. He had tra^^elled far and 
wi(le, and seen many learned men, 
and visited many a famous city. 
He found Germany in too unset- 
tled a state for him to secure any 
permanent employment ; neverthe- 
less, he would try his fortune there, 
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where, at least, he might worship 
God as he pleased* The pair, ac- 
companied by Olympia's young bro- 
ther, Emilio, left rerrara in the 
early spring of 1551, Many were 
the tears that were shed, for a mo- 
ther and three sisters, and a few 
much-loved friends had to be parted 
from ; but when sad thoughts would 
arise the true wife bravwy resisted 
them, ‘^God has given mo a hus- 
band who is dearer to mo than 
life, I would follow him with con- 
fidence to the inhospitable soli- 
tudes of the Caucasus, or the fro- 
zen regions of the West, as soon as 
through the passes of the Alps. 
‘ Omne solum iorti patria est.’ 

They journeyed through the Ty- 
rol, passing by Trent, now agitated 
by the disputes of the world-famous 
council. At length they arrived at 
Augsburg. Augsburg was not only 
the central scone of the Reforma- 
tion, but also the ‘‘Metropolis of 
the Renaissance in Germany.” One 
family inhabiting that city is deserv- 
ing of special notice. 

The Ruggers* were w-ealthy mer- 
chants who vied not only in opulence 
and magnificence with the De Medici 
of the south, but also in the munificent 
patronage which they bestowed on 
the arts, sciences, and literature. A 
contemporary writer has left us a 
most interesting description of the 
Pugger palace. There might have been 
seen the choicest specimens of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, brought by the 
energy of Raymond Pugger from the 
countries where they had during so 
many years lain buried and neglected. 
Ther^, too, w^ collected, a most valu- 
able gallery of portraits from the pen- 
cil 01 Lucas de Cranach. Old books 
and manuscripts were not wanting 
to swell this assemblage of all that 
was beautiful for art, or venerable 
for age. 

The name of Olympia was not un- 
known to this family. She and her 
husband were received with the most 
flattering attentions. They took up 
their abode with Georce Hermann, 
an aged and honourable councillor. 
With him they remained several 
mohtlif At Augsburg, Olympia re- 
newed her acmiaintance with her 
honoured friend and second father, 
Ourione, 

Learned as Erasmus, with the sim- 
ple faith of CEcolampadius, and the 


gentleness of Melancthon, this veteran 
reformer resisted all the alluring 
offers which were made to him by 
princes and pontiffs, if he would accept 
a professor’s chair in Italy. He was 
now situated at B^le, where he filled 
the office of teacher of Latin litera- 
ture. Olympia hearing after a long 
silence in what land he had taken up 
his abode, wrote to him, and shortly 
afterwards received a reply. The cor- 
respondence between these two illus- 
trious persons is one of the most 
interesting episodes in Olympia’s his- 
tory. We must refer our readers to 
M. Bonnet’s book for the letters 
which passed between them. 

From Augsburg Grunthlcr and his 
wife proceeded to Wlirtzburg. In 
this town resided Johann Sinapi and 
his adored wife, Francisca Bucyronia. 
Olympia and Andreas were gladly 
welcomed as old acquaintances. With 
this family the autumn passed sereiudy 
away ; Olympia spending her morn- 
ings in studies, or in teachingher little 
brother; while, fh the evenings the 
whole party would assemble together, 
and partake of that enjoyment which 
when truly found, is the highest of 
earthly happiness. 

At this time Grunthler received an 
appointment as surgeon to the Impe- 
rial troops which were about to winter 
at Schweinfurt. Tliither he and his 
wife removed at the end of October, 
1551. With very differing emotions 
must each have entered the little city. 
The one saw his native place, which 
amid all his wanderings ever remained 
dear to him. The other as she first 
trod the streets of this obscure town, 
could not but travel back in thought 
to the gay capitals, the brilliant skies, 
and the glorious climate of her Italian 
home. Its sunny terraces she had 
exchanged for frost-bound fields. No 
longer could she listen to the soft mu- 
sic^ Tuscan ; she heard nothing now 
but harsh guttural sounds, which she 
never thoroughly learned to compre- 
hend. 

They had scarcely settled down at 
Schweinfurt, when they were called 
upon to prove their steadfastness of 
faith. By the kindness of his friend 
Hermann, Grunthler received the 
offer of the chair of medicine at Idntz. 
Gladly would they accept it. But 
there is one thing which they must 
know for certain : Will they be allowed 
to worship God as they please 1 The 
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answer was not favourable, and sadly, 
but firmly, the proposal was rejected. 
Other trials awaited Olympia. For 
fourteen months she received no intel- 
ligence from home. The much prayed- 
for letters when they did arrive, 
afforded but few topics for rejoicing. 
The ducal wrath had visited the re- 
mainder of the family. With these 
tidings came the intelligence that 
Fazzio Faenza, who long had lan- 
guished in prison, had at length re- 
ceived the fiery crown of martyrdom. 
Olympia had used her utmost endea- 
vours to avert this fate. But all was 
in vain, and her heart bled /or Italy’s 
protomartyr. 

Her letters at this period are full of 
interest. At one time she combats 
the difficulties by which her sister had 
been sorely beset as to the compatibi- 
lity of the divine election and the 
human will. Prayer and obedience, 
she says, are the true answer to all 
these doubts, — doubts which come 
from the father of lies. At another 
time she mourns the divisions which 
had arisen among the reformers on 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. To her 
friend, Lavinia de Rovdre, she sends 
some of the writings of Luther, or a 
dialogue written by herself with all 
the purity of a Plato. Sometimes her 
letters are accompanied by her own 
poetry, or by a translation of the 
Psalms into Grreek verse. Now she 
writes to her old pupil, Anne d’Este, 
and narrates the history of her life 
since last they met ; and exhorts her 
to be constant in the faith, even 
though she should have to incur the 
displeasure of earthly friends, or even 
a husband. Of Vergerio, a Swiss 
reformer, she earnestly begs that he 
will undertake the translation into 
Italian of Luther’s catechism, that so 
her dear country may receive some 
ray of the light which shone so 
brightly over Geimany. The student 
of the Italian Reformation can scarcely 
be said to have mastered his subject, 
should he leave these letters unread. 
They were collected after the death of 
the writer by the piety of her friends, 

. and published witn her works. They 
are forty-eight in number. One being 
written in Greek, two in Italian, and 
the remainder in Latin. 

One of the dreariest episodes in 
modem history is marked by the 
civil wars which desolated Germany 


during the middle of the sixteenth 
century : — 

** The Reformation, false to its origin, 
its mission, its spirit, descended from the 
arena of consciences, where by self-denial 
and sacrifice its peaceful triumphs should 
be won, to the field of battle, where 
victory or defeat must prove equally 
fatal, either by subjecting itself to the 
yoke of its adversaries or its protectors. *' 
— Bonnet, p. 129. 

Into the details of these gloomy 
campaigns we have neither space nor 
inclination to enter. Suffice it to say. 
that the Markgraf Albrecht, who h^ 
a positive lust for tumult and blood- 
shed, refused to sheathe his sword 
when peace was in a fair way of being 
re-established. Placed under theban of 
the empire, he looked about for some 
lace where he might keep his foes at 
ay. Unfortunately for its inhabi- 
tants, he fixed on Schweinfurt, and 
thither descended like a bird of prey, 
and spread devastation and ruin every- 
where around him. The neighbour- 
ing princes, justly irritated, determined 
to besiege him. The Bishops of W tirtz- 
burg and Bamberg, the Elector, 
Maurice, and the Duke of Brunswick 
united their forces, and with the in- 
liabitaiits of Niirnberg, gathered too- 
ther against the devoted city. The 
siege commenced in April, 1563, and 
dragged on its slow length fur fourteen 
weary months. The walls were in- 
cessantly battered by a powerful artil- 
lery. The noise of the cannon re- 
sounded night and day. The miserable 
inhabitants had nothing to hope, 
everything to fear from either event 
of the belcaguerment ; and in 'the 
meanwhile they had to endure the 
rapacious insolence of savage bands 
who spared no house. To add to this 
distress tJie plague broke oufc, and 
famine followed hard upon pestilence. 
Grunthler, after unremitting attention 
to the sick, was himself struck down. 
In an underground cellar which was 
the only safe retreat, lay the exhausted 
patient tenderly watched by his grief- 
worn wife. Many and fervent were 
the prayers put up by the whole 
church at Schweinfurt for their be- 
loved physician. The prayers were 
heard— Olympia was not destined for 
a widow. 

At length the resources of the des- 
perate Markgraf were spent. He 
determined to abandon the city, and 
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all his forces left it under cover 
of the night, to the no small joy of the 
to^smeu, who hoped to find mercy 
from the besieging army. 

Vain hope! As battalion by batta- 
lion came pouring in the inhabitants 
soon saw that their fate was se^ilcd. 
Leave to fly was sternly denied ; and 
the applicants were murdered where 
they knelt. The survivors seeing their 
parents and children massacred, des- 
troyed themselves, or fled to the 
church, whose sanctity they deemed 
would protect them. A soldier warned 
Gnmtnler that unless he escaped 
forthwith he would perish amid the 
ashes of the city. There was no time 
to be lost. As the darkness spread 
around, he and his wife, and Emilio, 
eluded the vigilance of the sentries 
and passed out of the gates. Their 
road was lighted by the lurid glare of 
an immense conflagration. Whole 
streets were falling before the fierce 
flames, the church itself was not 
spared, and its unhappy inmates 
perished miserably. 

The fugitiues deemed themselves 
safe ; too soon they were stopped by 
a band of the enemy who plundered 
them of everything, and kept Grunth- 
ler prisoner. Separated from her hus- 
band, Olympia was animated by 
superhuman energy. 

In my anguish,” she afterwards 
wrote, “ I uttered the most despairing 
gproans. I cried to the Lord in my dis- 
tress, ‘ Help mo ! help me I for the lore 
of Thy Name !’ and I ceased not to cry 
until he had restored me my husband. 
Had you.but seen to what a pitiable con- 
dition I was reduced ; my hair all loose, 
my clothes in rags, my feet cut, and my 
body scarcely covered by a chemise. In 
flying I lost my shoes, and in following 
the course of the stream, we were often 
compelled to run over stones and rocks. 
At each step I cried, ^ I can go no fur- 
ther. I am dying. Lord, if thou wilt 
save me, command thine angels to bear 
me on their wings, else I must sink.’ ” 

In this sore plight, Olympia tra- 
velled ten miles. Her countenance 
became wan and pale j and a fever 
atta^ed her from which she never 
recov^ed. At length the fugitives 
reached Hamelbourg, and hoped to rest 
awhile. But the inhabitants had re- 
ceived strict orders to render no 
aeflistsinee to fugitives from Schwein- 
and the three weanr wanderers 
Were allowed to make but a short 
halt. Passing on to another town 


they were thrown into prisoh, and 
there for many days remained in 
hourly expectation of death. This 
peril escaped, and receiving aid from 
an unknown friend, they again conti- 
nued their pilgrimage, and at length 
arrived at the castle of Erbach. The 
Counts of Erbach were of the world’s 
true nobility. Brave, honest, charita- 
ble, and pitiful ; ever befriending the 
weak, never turning away from the 
suppliant ; these three noble brothers 
hailed the dawn of the Reformation 
with the delight of men wearied with 
asking “ Watchman what of the 
night?” Olympia was well known to 
them by report. Most gladly they 
opened wide their gates to receive 
her, who now soii^t not for the 
homage paid to the leanied, but for 
the charity due to the destitute. A 
long time the poor fugitive lay between 
life and death, nursed with the most 
loving tenderness by the Countess, 
who for nineteen years the subject of 
a painful disease, might well say : — 

Haud igiiara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 

The sketch of the daily life of this 
noble family, as drawn by Olympia 
and her biographer, forms a pleasing 
picture of a sixteenth centuiy interior: 

“ Count 3<!l>erard strengthened by the 
exhortatiunh of Calvin himself in his 
profession of ihe Gospel truths, otFereci 
to all an example of respect for the 
word of God, on wliich he unceasingly 
ineilitated. A preacher of the town of 
Michelstadt affirmed that he learned 
more from him on religious matters in a 
few days, tlian in six years passed at 
Wittemberg. The count holds frequent 
intercourse with the preachers in tlie 
town, and is the first to attend their ex- 
hortations.” ‘ ‘ Every day before break- 
fast, be gathers round him,” writes 
Olympia, “ the members of his family 
and the sen^onts of the house. He reads 
a portion from one of St Paul’s Epis- 
tles. All kneel down, and ho prays. 
He then visits each one of his depen- 
dants at their houses, talks familiarly 
with them, and encourages them to 
piety, ‘For I am,' says he, ‘ responsible 
before God for their salvation.* ” Bon- 

net, pp. 141, 142. 

Happy were the hours which 
Olympia spent in this well-ordered 
abode. After so many months of 
suspense and suffering, repose was ^ 
the first necessity. The kindness of 
tlie count did not end with his hos- 
pitality. He obtained the chair of 
medicine at Heidelberg for Grunthler, 
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and the post of lady of honour was 
offered to Olympia, but which she 
declined, not wishing to mingle again 
in the life of courts. The grateful 
pair now took their leave, and set out 
for Heidelberg. 

It would be pleasant to tarry 
awhile and witness the happiness of 
those who, so long tost on a sea of 
troubles, at length have found a 
haven of rest. It only remains to 
say that Grunthler having obtained 
his heart’s desire, and Olympia once 
more able to devote herself to the 
cares of a home, the education of her 
brother, the study of litSrature, and 
those numberless little charities and 
acts of mercy which are too minute 
and hidden to be seen by any but an 
omnipotent eye, could look back with 
some satisfaction and gratitude on 
the trials through wliich they had 
passed, and by which they had be- 
come both sadder and wiser. Retro- 
spection, indeed, \\;as better for them 
than looking forward. 

It is a mournful scene that passes 
before us ere the curtain falls on the 
sad drama, Olympia daily grows 
weaker. She has to endure the two- 
fold misery of pain and utter exhaus- 
tion. The fatal night at Schweinfurt 
had left ineradicable seeds of disease. 
“I can see you no longer, my best 
beloved,” she said, as her eyes began 
to darken in death ; “ but all around 
me seems adorned with the fairest 
flowers.” It was four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 26th October, 1555, 
when these last words were spoken, 
and she who uttered them was only 
in her twenty-ninth year. 

The widower, writing to his old 
friend Curione, says that he “had 
suffered shipwreck, and was plunged 
in a fathomless abyss of trouble. My 
soul is crushed by the weight of so 
many misfortunes, and has no longer 
any consciousness to feel new blows.” 

The plame was now spreading its 
ravages through '^Heideloerg. This 
opened the gate of hope to the 
mourner, and at the same time, by 
making constant demand on his pro- 
fessional skill, offered some diversion 
to his grief. Death might be merci- 
ful and join those whom it had so 
cruelly sundered. 

The fervent wish, the all but 
offered prayer was granted. Grunth- 
ler was smitten by the pestilence, and 
died within two months from the day 
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of his bereavement, murmuring the 
words of a hymn which he had com- 
posed on the death of his wife. The 
poor child, Emilio, did not long sur- 
vive this double loss, but soon fol- 
lowed in the steps of those who had 
“ gone to join the great majority.” 

A French gentleman defrayed the 
cost of the triple funeral. The tomb 
that covers their last remains may 
still he seen in a chapel of the Church 
of St. Peter at Heidelberg. The tra- 
veller who may chance to go through 
Schweinfurt should stroll to the 
Bruckengasse, where, near the Rath- 
haus, he will see the dwelling in which 
Olympia had formerly lived, and 
which was rebuilt at the public ex- 
cuse in honour of her memory. It 
ears the following inscription : 

** Vilia et exilia donma hsec quamvis, habi- 
tatrix 

Clara tamen claram reddidit et celebrem.” 

To the sorrowing Curione was left 
the duty of telling the mournful news 
to Olympia’s mother. This he did 
in a letter which we deem a model of 
its kind. He likewise wrote an elegy 
on his departed friend : 

“She whom you deem to sleep in this 
tomb is the tenth of the Muses, the 
fourth of the Graces. Daughter of 
heaven by poetry, she received the name 
of Olympia. Eulvia was the second of 
her names, because tried through the 
course of a stormy destiny in the fur- 
nace of afiiiction, she was found more 
pure than gold; or because, like the 
eagle dwelling in the regions of light, 
she so soon fled away from us. While 
the nobleness of her talents, together 
with the integrity of her life and the 
purity of her manners obtained for her 
the surname of Morata.” 

The public sorrow was deep and 
wide-spread. Men of all countries 
did honour to so much worth, so 
much wisdom. To us, as to them, 
“her countenance has two aspects 
as her destiny : it is that of a Greek 
virgin at Ferrara; it is that of a 
Christian matron, a Paula and a 
Eustochia, in exile. Her cradle seems 
placed on the shores of the Ionian 
sea» and her tomb in a sacred cave of 
Horeb. There wants hot to her me- 
mory either the splendour of talent, 
the prestige of misfortun^ nor the 
crown of a holy death” (Bonmt p, 
190 ). 

Of her we may rep^t the eloquent 
words of a modern writer ; “ There is 




«eMom a lihe of glory written ujjon 
the earth^s face, but a line of suner- 
ing runs parallel with it; and they 
that read the lustrous syllables of the 
one, and stoop not to decipher the 
worn and spotted inscriptions of the 
other, get the least half of the lesson 
that earth has to give.” 

The writings of Olympia — at least 
such as remained, for the best were 
burnt at Schweinfurt — were pub- 
lished at Mle. in under the 

careful editorsnip of Ourione. The 
second edition appeared in England 
in 1562, and was followed by a third 
in 1670, and a fourth ten years later. 


To the edition of 1662 was prefixed 
a dedication to our Queen Elizabeth, 
a passage from which will aptly con- 
clude those remaiks : 

“ To whom but to you, most mighty 
Princess, could I offer the works of a 
lady not less illustrious for knowledge 
than for piety; and under what more 
brilliant auspices could I present them 
to the public? Deign to receive this 
present; small, indeed, compared with 
the glorious rank which you occupy, 
but to wliich, at least, your Majesty 
will give an infinite value by raising it 

to your own greatness.'* 

• 


THE LADY AGNES. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF REDWITZ. 

I. 

THE WAGER. 

The Emir on a couch of down 
Within his tent reclines ; 

His caftan is a blaze of pearls, 

His robe the stars outshines. 

Upon the crimson carpet gleams 
The brightness of his blade ; 

And bublues near an amber fount, 

Out of the roseate shade. 

Before him, mute, Sir Wolfram stands, 
Calm in his wordless pride ; 

He looks not right, he looks not left, 

No sword is at his side : 

The trusty steel all shattered lies, 
Snapped at his foe's behest ; 

And every fragment seems to pierce 
With separate stab his breast. 

Yet there he stands in knightly garb, 

As if a king were he ; 

A scion time of Teuton race, 

And flowermf chivalry. 

His calmness moves Elpair's wrath ; 
His pulse begins # beat ; 

And, stung as by an adder’s sting, 

He roclm upon his seat. 

Ohrii^an 1 ere beneath the knife 
Thou yiejldest up the ghost, 

with envy and behold 
that I can boast. 

fim' owfi how ralih it was with me 
In rivalshitfll^ dare ; i 

For. caitiff 1 now can ail that’s thme 
With this my state compare ? 
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** Thy arm is weal^ thy sword is dull ; 

I made thee bite the dust ; 

Thy steed is worthless matched with mine> 
Thy armour foul with rust. 

I see not on thy cap or belt 
One single precious stone ; — 

How beggarly must be the home 
That thou canst call thine own V* 

“ Yet, Christian !’* . . Here he flashed a glance 
Of haughty pleasantry, — 

“ If thou canst name a single thing 
Wherein thou rivaPst me, 

By Allah ! thou and thine are free ! 

If not, thou’^t done with life.” 

Cried Wolfram, with a kindling eye, 

“Agreed ! I name , . . my wife !” 

“Thy wife !” the Emir laughed aloud. 

“ Ho, Christian ! thou dost raTe 1 
Why, she would look a hag beside 
My very meanest slave ! 

The fairest fair of half the world 

Within my harem shine ” 

“And yet,^’ Sir Wolfram, calm, replied, 

“ Thou hast no wife like mine 


li. 


THE MESSAGE. 

In her bower the Lady Agnes kneels, 
Her long locks all unbound, 

Before the holy Virgin’s shrine — 

Her arms a boy surround. 

The eve’s descending o’er the vale, 
Earth’s daily toil is o’er ; 

Above the rustling linden-trees 
The moon is seen to soar. 


“Oh ! Holy Virgin thus she prays, — 
“ Bless thou our troubled rest ; 

And, oh ! forsake not him I love, 
Mother of Mercy blest !” 

She lays her infant down to sleep, 

And turns the door to close j — 

When, lo ! a hurried messenger 
Bursts in on her repose. 


“ Is’t thou, my page ? What news dost bring ? 
“ Oh ! speak !” she, trembling, cried 
Say, doth my lord no longer live 
Would God with him rd died !“ 

‘Ah ! dearest lady, weep not thus I 
Thy lord is living stul : 

But, captive in a foreijgn laad- -" 

Senda me to speak j 
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“ Go to my castle/’ thus he spake, 

And tell my lady there, 

That she must deck herself forthwith 
With all she deems most rare ; 

Then take the swiftest-sailing bark, 

And hie across the sea : 

Bearing a ransom in her nand. 

To set her husband free.” 

Oh ! didst thou heai' aright, my page 1 
And was this all he said f ’ 

‘‘No other word was his, and so 
I on ray mission sped. 

He durst not further speak his mind, 
For we were not alone ; 

But in his face I well could mark « 
More grief than he would own.” 

“My trusty page, within my breast 
Thy words have rah^d a storm ; 

Oh ! how can I in woman’s gauds 
Deck this poor trembling form ? 

My casket boasts no precious stone, 

My robes no broidercd gold : 

Where, then, can I a ransom seek 1 
Oh, God j our woes behold I” 

“ Ah ! dearest lady ! this poor life 
I’d give to dry thy tears !” 

“ Be still, my page, and leave me now, — 
Bury in sleep thy fears. 

If on my loved lord’s message I 
But ponder through the night, 

Its meaning will be manifest 
Before the morning’s light.” 

Then bids she to her page farewell, 
Drops down upon ner knee ; 

And all the long night-watches through, 
Unwearied, there kneels she. 

“Oh ! Holy Virgin 1 well thou know’st 
To me no wealth was given ; 

Then help me in my sorest strait,-*- 
Oh, help me, Queen of Heaven ! 

“With woman’s richest charms must I 
My well-beloved set free 1 

What mystery lies beneath his words ? 
He knows how poor I be ; — 

And yet, their meaning to fulfil 
There surely lies a way. 

Ok gracious Mother ! teach me how 
His mandate to obey !” 

There kneels she, pale and overspent, 
Till the grey dawn appears ; 

Then falls asleep upon ner knees, 

Her cheek still wet with tears. 

But when her drooping eyelids close, 
Her mother’s heart awakes, 

And o^er her upturned face a smite 
Of rapturous beauty breaks. 
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She sees how, clothed in robes of grace, 

The Virgin meek stands there : 

Her vesture gold nor jewel decks, — 

No pearl adorns her hair. 

Yet, brighter than the starry host, 

A glory round her plays. 

As humbly to her breast she clasps 
The Holy Child— and prays. 

The sun is high : she, too, hath risen 
From the cold pavement-stone ; 

With kisses she hath waked her babe, 

And to her page hath flown. 

“ Arise, sir page ! we seek my lord ; 

Come, come, my baby dear ! 

I knew, e’er shoiae the morning star. 

My course would be made clear r 


III. 

THE CHARM. 

Once more the Emir in his tent 
Sits by the yellow strand— 

His guards, with glittering spears, around 
The fettered captive stand ; 

The eyes of all impatient strain 
Towards the setting sun, 

Whence, bird-like, o’er the heaving wave, 
A sail is gliding on. 

And all around bright forms of grace 
Recline on couches there ; 

Their robes with gems besprinkled o’er, 
With pearls their braided hair ; 

The ruby pales beside their lips. 

Their bosoms shame the snow ; — 

But yet they thrill not with that joy 
Which slaves can never know. 

The Emir looks on them with pride, — 
But downcast is each eye ; 

No beaming look responds to his, 

In love’s sweet liberty. 

E’en Wolfram in his fetters there 
Can feel some pity rise 

But now, from his soft couch of down? 
The Emir roughly cries 

Ho, Christian ! dost thou feel as brave 
Before this brilliant band? 

How think’st thou, by Circassian blood, 
Will thy fair German stand ? 

Yet the proud venture was thine own ; 
And ’twill be pastime rare 

When severed falls thy gory head 
Before thy vanquished fair !” 
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' Replied the knight : — “ So she but come, 

1 quail not *neath thine arm ; 

Thou^st sworn by Him we both adore 
She should be safe from harm.” 

** Yes, yes,” the Emir cried, “ ’Twas so ; — 

But see ! the ship’s in port : 

Away, my Moors 1 and lead her in ; — 

It will be glorious sport !” 

Then back he flings the curtain fold — 

Deep crimson glows the sea — 

And, leaning on his sabre hilt, 

Stands in expectancy. 

Muttering aU grimly in his beard, 

** I never could have thought 
A woman all this weary way ^ 

Her captive lord had sought. 

“ Yet well I guess, ere she appears, 

She is some Amazon ; 

Some savage Frankish girl, — and still 
My wager shall be won.” — 

Meanwhile, her babe within her arms, 

Across the tottering plank 
He sees her gliding to the shore, 

And moving up the bank. 

« 

Her robe is like the lilies, white, 

A single cross hangs there : 

In rippling waves of burnished gold 
Descends her showering hair ; 

Her downcast eye and lowly mien 
With dignity are graced ; 

And like a rose-bud smiles her boy, 

Clasped to his mother’s breast. 

The Emir on that vision strange 
Hath riveted his eye. 

While to the broad white marble steps 
It moveth silently. 

But, as with calm and queenly tread, 

The form hath reached the hall, 

By strange emotions seized, he stots, 

And lets the hanging fall. 

And when once more ’tis raised, and in 
She glides with solemn grace, 

Dazzlea by supernatural light 
He covers up his face ; — 

While, artless as her babe, she cries 
In accents sweet and clear, 

** Oh ! tell me where to seek my lord ; — 

At his command I’m here T 

A chain has clanked . , , with lightning speed 
Their eyes have met . . . and heart 
To heart has bounded with a spring, 

While they are yet apart. 

With a giad cry, and beaming glance 
Of fond maternal pride. 

She holds her boy tow^ds his sire .... 

In twain the guards divide. — 
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He opes his arms — she fondly clings 
Around his neck— she lays 
His child upon his fettered knee j — 

The warm tears blind his gaze. 

“ My wife !” “ My Wolfram 1’^ “ Father mine !** 
Treasures of priceless dole ! 

He folds his arms about them both, — 

One body and one soul ! 

The harem beauties gaze entranced 
At union such as tnis : 

Their long-chilled hearts melt at the sight 
Of never-tasted bliss. 

The Emir does not bid them part, 

But stands absorbed in thought \ 

Murmhing by fits, with folded arras, — 

“What wonders love hath wrought 

Then from her husband’s circling clasp^ 

She draws herself once more ^ 

Towards the Emir holds her child. 

And kneels upon the floor. 

“ Pity this guileless babe, which prays 
His father may be free : — 

In soul and body we are one — 

Thou w^uld’st not kill all three V* 

And ah ! so touching is her look, 

It holds his own in thrall, 

Till a tear rises, and in haste 
He turns to hide its fall. 

Sinks weepingly her weary head 
On her child’s locks so bright, 

And round them both a halo plays 
Out of the dying light. 

But lo ! with holy pity moved 
At sight of her distress, 

The slaves kneel round, and touch with awe 
The border of her dress. 

The Ernir stinggles long .... then cries, 

“ Stand up ! thy lord is free ! 

Nobly hast thou redeemed his pledge, — 

I have no wife likJ thee 1” 

With warmth he grasps Sir Wolfram’s hand,— 
“ So, Knight, thy wager’s won ! 

To-day thou’lt be my honoured guest : — 

Yet this one tnith thou’lt own ; — 

Confess it was some magic spell — 

That she’d a charmed life V’ 

“ Yes, yes, a magic spell, indeed ! — 

She is my Christian wife !” 
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THE BIGHT HON. SIB EDWABD BUIWEB LYTTON. 
HIS CAIIEER, HIS GENIUS, AND HIS WRITINGS. 


Statesman, Orator, Poet, Novelist — 
these are a few among Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s securities for the re- 
membrance of posterity, as they are 
unquestionably foremost among his 
manifold claims upon the attention 
and, in a great measure, also, upon the 
unstinted admiration of his contem- 
poraries. But the catalogue is vexy 
far, indeed, from embracing within it 
all the motley rdles assumed by this 
Protean actor. It by no means com- 
prises, within such comparatively re- 
stricted limits, the various intellectual 
fields into which this daring and inde- 
fatigable ambition has adventured. 
As a dramatist, as an historian, as an 
essayist, as a critic, as a biographer, 
as a publicist, or political pamphleteer, 
Bulwer Lytton has won for himself no 
ordinary distinction. In one or two 
of these capacities he has created for 
himself a separate and, we believe, en- 
during reputation. 

It can scarcely fail, we conceive, to 
be profoundly interesting, if not curi- 
ously instructive, at this particular 
moment, to cast one glance, however 
cursory or superficial, at the records 
of this industrious and energetic ex- 
istence — at the phases of this conspi- 
cuous and comprehensive ability — 
striving, at least, to catch some glimpses 
of the accurate self-analysis of our 
author’s character, discoverable, in the 
instance of every writer, through his 
more remarkable productions ; but, in 
this instance, yet more readily dis- 
cernible through the sheer force of 
the diversity and variety of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s actual achievements. 

There are several facts in regard to 
the life of the new Colonial Secretary 
that certainly do not demand any 
formal enumeration— facts familiar to 
every one acquainted with his name 
(and who is not ?)— facts that by con- 
tinual repetition in standard works of 
reference, such as Burke’s Baronetage 


and Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 
have long ago become, in a manner, 
stereotyped. Besides which, the out- 
lines of this notable career have been 
already traced so frequently in those 
bio^phical dictionaries of living 
celerities which have latterly multi- 
plied so strangely upon our book- 
shelves, Jhat we could almost fancy 
the ori^nal wincing from the certain 
apparition of the unavoidable date and 
the inexorable locality, with a qualm 
as whimsical as that of poor M. de 
P^ne, when, at every petit souper, or 
th^ (laiisant, he anticipated the ad- 
vent of the “inevitable sub-lieutenant.” 
Remembering, however, the loose par- 
ticulars that have already appeared 
in one sketchy .memoir after another, 
illustrative of the career, the genius, 
and the writings of Sir Edward Lytton 
— the happiest among these purely 
complimentary effusions l)oing the brief 
biographic essay prefixed to the cheap 
edition of the collected novels and 
tales publishe.], in 1854, by the Messrs. 
Routleclge-~we would here endeavour 
to compact together, with the strictest 
regard at once to atjcuracy and con- 
densation, all the more interesting 
details requisite for the complete nar- 
rative, rendering it, at the same time, 
as authentic as possible, and as anec- 
dotal. 

The Right Honourable Sir Edward 
Geoi^e ikrle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
third and youngest eon of the late 
General William Earle Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall and Wooddalling, in the 
county of Norfolk, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, n^e Lytton, sole heiress and last 
descendant of the Lyttons of Kneb- 
worth, in the county of Hertford, was 
bom some fifty years ago or there- 
abouts — in 1805, according to tho 
unanimous testimony of his biogra- 
phers. His birth-day appears to have 
dawned in what the old poets called 
the “ sweet o’ the year” — if we may 


The Bomatmif J^oveh^ and Tales of Edmard Bulwer Lytton^ Bart^ m.p. 
Standard ei^tion, 20 v<ff$. crown 6vo. Routledge and Company. 

The Poetioal and Dramatic Works of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton^ Bart,^ m.f, 
Xtihmy edition. 5 vols. 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 
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rely upon the accuracy of his'own ex- 
quisite commemoration — 

“ It was the May when I was born, 

Soft moonlight thro' the casement 
streamed ; 

And still, as it were yester morn, 

I dream the dream I dreamed." 

A dream of love and fame— an infant 
vision of (literally) new-born ambition. 
Yet a metrical fantasy, this, not one jot 
less of an anachronism in its way than 
’ one of his own later heroes, Piaistratus. 
For it was not until some seventeen 
summers afterwards, when, in the 
midst of one of his vacation rambles 
as a pedestrian in the north of Eng- 
land, he lay musiim one day upon the 
reedy banks of Lake Windermere, 
that he there distinctly conceived, for 
the first time, the delightful and virgi- 
nal idea of authorship. The germs 
of that pleasant fancy, however, had 
long before been tenderly planted and 
sedulously nurtured by liis revered and 
beloved mother, a woman eminently 
gifted, and, in many, respects, very 
rarely accomplished. His intellectual 
obligations to her he has, indeed, him- 
self emphatically avowed, where, in 
his charming dedication to his mother 
(in 1840 ) of the first uniform edition 
of his collected writings, he has ob- 
served, in words of courtly gratitude 
and pathetic tenderness— “ From your 
graceful and accomplished taste I 
early learned that afiection for litera- 
ture which has exercised so large an 
influence over the pursuits of my 
life ; and you who were my first piide 
were my earliest critic adding — 

“ Do you remember the summer days 
which seemed to me so short, when 
you repeated to me those old ballads 
with which Percy revived the decaying 
spirit of our national muse; or the 
smooth couplets of Pope; or those 
gentle and polished verses with the 
composition of which you had be- 
guiled your own earlier leisure V* 
And remarking at last, in reference to 
those same alluring, maternal lessons, 
that in them he recognized the seeds 
of “ the flowers, however perishable, 
now laid upon a shrine, hallowed by a 
thousand memories of unspeakaole 
affection.” Upon that amiable motlier 
exclusively had devolved the tuition 
of her three sons in their tenderest 
childhood. For it was during the 
infancy of the youngest that the gal- 
lant father exmred — a father of whom 
it is, among otner peuiiculars, certainly 


very noteworthy, that, as Brigadiei;- 
General, he was selectee^ in 1804, as 
one of the foim commanding officers to 
whom the Government entrusted the 
internal defence of England, at the 
period of the anticipated descent upon 
its shores of the grand army under the 
Great N^oleon. The offspring of 
General BulweFs union with the 
heiress of the Lyttons of Knebworth 
consisted exclusively of the three sons 
already implied as the issue rather 
than distinctly specified. William 
Earle Lytton Bulwer, the eldest of 
these brothers, who, as head of the 
house, succeeded in due course to the 
paternal estates in Norfolk, has main- 
tained throughout life, in his capacity 
as a wealthy country squire and large 
landed proprietor, the enviable repute 
of an honoured landlord and a private 
gentleman of considerable accomplish- 
ments. The second brother, who has 
secured for himself a wider reputation, 
and who uiherited, in his turn, an 
ample fortune in the estates of his 
paternal grandmother, is more gener- 
ally known as the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.O.B., a 
diplomatist of very rare ability, per- 
fected by nearly thirty years’ experi- 
ence in that high intellectual profes- 
sion ; one who, after having held suc- 
cessively the post of ambassador at 
Madrid, at Washington, and at Flo- 
rence, besides conducting, with con- 
summate skill, the recent n^otiations 
in regard to the Danubian Principali- 
ties, has but just now, as Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe’s immediate succes- 
sor, been appointed Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Representative and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. It 
may be incidentally remarked that, 
like his younger and more famous 
brother, Sir Henry has employed the 
pen otherwise than as guided at his 
dictation by the hands of his own 
pre(’«Vwriters. His Excellency’s ju- 
venile volume of travels, entitled “An 
Autumn in Greece,” having been suc- 
ceeded in his maturer years by a 
“ Life of Byron,” prefixed to the Paris 
edition of that poet’s writings ; by a 
political treatise, entitled Tne Mon^ 
archy of the Middle Classes ;” and by 
a work of yet larger pretensions, called 
“ Prance, Social and Literary,” Turn- 
ing our attention, however, from the 
immediate relatives of Sir Bulmar 
Lytton, it cannot but be 
worth while, in hia 
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\ievr to the better estimate of his 
career and character, of thb bent of 
his genius, and of the tendency of his 
writings, to scan rapidly, for a while' 
the long and stately perspective of his 
ancestral predecessors. The moment- 
ary examination of his genealogy, in- 
deed, cannot be less rational or less 
reasonable a proceeding in its way 
than the scrutiny of a soil from which 
has grown up, and burgeoned, and 
blossomed, some rare exotic ; of a shell 
indurated and honeycombed by age, 
from which has been culled a pearl of 
price ; of some monarch of the woods, 
from the topmost bough of which 
there has been raining down to us now, 
during one whole quarter of a century, 
variecl fruit, in such ripe and affluent 
abundance. The influence of a patri- 
cian race upon a mind like Bulwer 
Lytton’s cannot but, upon the instant, 
come within the scope of the most 
ordinary comprehension. Whose na- 
ture would be more probably or more 
sensibly affected by the nobler instincts 
and aspirings, springing, as by inevit- 
able necessity, fsom mere hereditary 
associations ? Essentially, naturally, 
instinctively, in this way, out of tliose 
associations, have sprung into exist- 
ence, have coloured nis prose and his 
poetry — the love of the past, the sym- 
pathy with a chivalric age, the yearn- 
ing preference for the heroic character. 
It were an egregious oversight, in the 
consideration of the personal history 
and of the intellectual advancement of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, not to have some 
special regard, however fleeting or 
sidelong, to the lofty recoixis or his 
illustrious and lordly lineage. 

According to the ancient orthogra- 
phy of the patronymic Bulwer, it ex- 
pressed, asBulverorBdlver, one of the 
war titles of Odin, and sufficiently 
attests, incidentally, by a variety of 
corroborative and, indeed, conclusive 
circumstances, the direct origin of this 
antique race from among the heroic 
Vikingsof the North-— those renowned 
sea-warriors from the shores of the 
Baltic who, either as Danish or as Nor- 
man adventures, moulded thefortunes 
and influenced the genius of their 
An^lo-Saxon predecessorsi Bolver, 
it M also curious to remember, was 
the name appertaining to one of the 
most mtalmmioBg the warrior-bards, 
Andyonder, 
id^rth-mst coast of inland, 
discoverable tilie spot 


upon which the first valiant bearer of 
the name planted his conquering foot 
upon the soil of Britain, the place 
being still known to this day, in com- 
memoration of the incident, os Bulver- 
hithe. , Finally, it is distinctly re- 
corded in Bloomfield’s “History of 
Norfolk,” that the earliest lands ever 
held by the family in that county, the 
lands of Wooddalling — still, as we 
have seen, in possession of Sir Ed- 
ward’s eldest brother — Were origin- 
ally assigned upon the morrow of the 
battle of Hastings, by Aymer de 
Valence, to TuroJd Bulver, one of the 
victorious knights who came over in 
the train, and fought under the ban- 
ners, of William the Conqueror. 

• As to the maternal family of the 
Lyttons, the histo^ of that particular 
house illustrates, in a really remai'k- 
able manner, the history of the whole 
country, with the fluctuation of whose 
fortunes its chief representatives have 
been more or less conspicuously asso- 
ciated, general on after generation. 
Contemporaneously with the Bulvers 
of Wooddalling, the Lyttons were ori- 
ginally settled, at the period of the 
Conquest, in Condeton, Cheshire, and 
at Lytton of the reak, in Derbyshire. 
It is related, in regard to the descend- 
ants of the fcnmders of this most en- 
ergetic race that, one after another, 
the more daring chieftains took part 
in the leading events in the historical 
annals of England. It is thus that 
we find successive leaders of the house 
participating in the Crusades, in the 
Wars of the Roses, in the great civil 
conflicts, and so on further downwards 
from the days of the Commonwealth. 
One-r-it was Sir Giles de Lytton — 
fought under Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
at Acre and at Askalon. Another es- 
poused the cause of Henry IV. of 
Lancaster, and in recompense for his 
loyal adhesion was created Governor of 
Bolsover Castle and Grand Agister of 
the Forests on the Peak. A third— 
this was Sir Robert de Lytton — in 
consideration of his having valoroushr 
wielded his sword for Heniy Vn. 
upon the foughten field of Bosworth, 
became^imder that monarch, succes- 
sively Knight of the Batn, Pri^y 
Oounsellor, Keeper of the G reat Ward- 
robe, and Treasurer of the Household. 
It was by Sir Robert de Lytton, now 
more than three centuries and a half 
ago, that the ancestral home of Sir 
Edward-^by antique and heroie asso« 
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ciations, no less than by picturesque 
architectural beauty, far more than 
the Abbotsford of the English Sir 
W alter — that the ancient hall of Kneb- 
worth passed into the immediate pos- 
session of the family in whose safe 
keeping it has remained ever since 
then uninterruptedly. Knebworth, 
originally a royal fort and appanage 
of the crown, having belonged for 
a time to a maternal ancestor, Sir 
* John Hotoft, Treasurer of Henry 
IV’, became in effect, by purchase, 
the property of Henry Vll.^s Keeper 
of the Wardrobe and Treasurer of 
the Household. Another, a fourtli 
of these more notable Lytfons, was 
one of the Knights on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and was ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. Governor of 
jBoulogne Castle. A fifth, by name 
Sir Rowland de Lytton, besides in his 
capacity as Lord Lieutenant of the 
shires of Essex and Hertford, com- 
manding the forces of those two coim- 
ties at Tilbury Camp, was captain of 
Queen Elizabeth’s celebrated body- 
guard of gentlemen pensioners — a band 
of valiant knights, according to Lord 
Clare, comprising within it the very 
flower of the ^glish nobility, no 
member of the corps possessing a for- 
tune less than .£4,000 a-year, an in- 
come equivalent to some £20,000 per 
annum now-a-days. Another Lytton 
of note, the sixth upon our catalogue, 
was M.P. for Herts in the Long rar- 
liament ; he was, beyond this, one of 
the Commissioners selected by that 
Parliament to treat with Charles I. at 
Oxford 3 and subsec^uently obtained 
the yet greater distinction of being 
one among the patriot members con- 
fined in Hell Hole by the Lord Pro- 
tector, in consequence of his having 
had the temerity to participate in the 
resistance of Cromwell’s usurpation. 
For the authentication of all which 
genealogical particulars, see, among 
other established authorities, Peter le 
Nevoe’s Pedi^ee of the Lyttons, and 
Chauncey’s folio History of Hert- 
fordshire. Beyond which, the cu- 
rious in such matters may readily 
trace out for themselves — by turning 
simply to the ** Baronetage” of Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster Kling-at-Arms, 
to his “ Royal Descents,” and to his 
“Hereditary Landed Proprietors of 
England,” besides glancing more par- 
ticularly, if they so please, down the 
pedigree of Robinson Lytton, still 


reserved at the Collegc-at-Arms*-;- 
ow Elizabeth Bulwer Lytton, the 
mother of the novelist-poet and states- 
man, as sole heiress of the family, and 
last blood representative of that of 
Norreys-Robinson-Lytton, of Mon- 
aedhu, in the island of Anglesea, and 
of Guersylt, in Denbighshire, claimed 
direct descent, through the alliances 
of her ancestors from the first Plan- 
taganet king, Henry II., from Anne, 
sister of Owen Tudor, grapd-aunt of 
King Henry VII. ; from the Earl of 
Warwick, the King-maker, as well as 
from the Nonnan houses of Grosvenor 
of Eaton, and Stanley of Hooton, and 
Warburton of Axley, and from the 
princes of ancient Wales, Caradoc 
Vreichvras and Roderic Mawr. It 
was in recognition of the splendour 
of this stately pedigree that, when, in 
1837, at the period of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria, the then Prime 
Minister (the late Viscount Mel- 
bourne) acquainted Bulwer Lytton 
with the royal intention to include 
him in a new creation of baronets, 
the noble Premier gracefully inti- 
mated that, if regarded as given to 
one of so ancient a family, the title 
could not be esteemed a oistinction ; 
yet that, as given exclusively to the 
man of letters, in conjunction with the 
simultaneous nomination to tl^e same 
dignity of Herschell, as a man of 
science, it might probably be a wel- 
come honour, namely, as a tribute to 
literature. As such it was proffered, 
as such it was accepted — as a tribute 
to literature. 

Precisely, moreover, as it is in a 
genealogical sense with the house of 
Lytton, so it is also undeniably in an 
architectural sense with the house of 
Knebworth. Centuries, epochs, reigns, 
have each left upon it, as they passed, 
some distinctive impress by way of 
appropriate commemoration. The cas- 
tellated walls of the edifice, accurately 
pourtrayed among the “Baronial Halls 
of England,” testify this indeed, within 
and without, abundantly and resplen- 
dently. The original fortress, erected 
as far back as the days of Edward 
IIL, having been removed as alto- 
gether too ruinous for habitation as 
recently as the life time of the late 
occupant, there still remains the ex- 
quisite structure built in the reign of 
Henry VII., and constructed through-^ 
out in what is known as the 
Tudor architecture. An ornate 
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pile, richly decorated with heraldic 
carvings, flanked by profusely-orna- 
mented turrets, surmounted with deli- 
cately-traceried cupolas and numerous 
pinnacles, each with its broad gilded 
vane twinkling in the sunlight, the 
antique and picturesque residence 
seems, in truth, the fitting abode for 
the descendants of that race of Nor- 
man knights and crusaders. Viewed 
externally, the impression produced 
is in no way incongruous, whether the 
accessories noticed at the moment 
chance to be the pleached allies’^ or 
“smooth shaven lawn,” the quaint 
green maze, or the blooming rosary, the 
terraced walks, or the Italian gardens 
— or, stretching far away to the ver- 
dant horizon of the surrounding land- 
scape, the undulating sweep of the 
wooded park, with the deer tripping 
among the fern, or trooping together 
in clusters under the cool sliadow of 
the umbrageous oak branches. Exa- 
mined within, the elfect produced by 
the interior is not one j(>t less harmo- 
nious with its various, and some of 
them remote ami remarkable, histori- 
cal associations. Yonder, the apart- 
ment in which (Sir Archibald Alison 
erroneously puts it — “Continuation of 
his History of Europe,” I., page 480, 
note — “ the oak table at which”) Crom- 
well, Hym, and Vane, concerted the 
Great Rebellion 1 Here, the tapestried 
bed-chamber in wliich Queen Eliza- 
beth slept in the year of the Spanish 
Armada, when on a visit to Sir Row- 
land Lytton already mentioned ! 
There, the noble banquot-hall, with 
its ceiling dating from the first Tudor 
king, and its screenw’ork from the last 
Tudor queen. The double sweep of 
the grand staircase, with its moresque 
figures, and it^ other quaint and 
most artistic decorations. Hither and 
thither, everjrw’here, above and below, 
the evidences of tastes the most re- 
fined, blending one with the other 
through successive generations. 

The escutcheon of the ancient fa- 
mily, with all its elaborate quartcr- 
ings emblazoned in stained glass in 
the old mullioned windows, and re- 
peated in a hundred forms in the 
stone carvings, carries above it, now- 
a-days, according to the grotesque 
symbolical devices of the days of chi- 
valry, the twin crests of the Bulwers 
and the Lyttons. Here, the horned 
wolf, gnashii^ its tusks — there, 
the solitary bittern, booming among 


the sedges. Emblematic though they 
are, doubtless, of capacities and aspi- 
rations, long ago may be forgotten, 
they remain, nevertheless, still fantas- 
tically, and not in any way incongni- 
ously, typical of the race whose for- 
tunes they have followed variously to 
the council-board and the battle-field. 

Nurtured in the midst of the heroic 
recollections of his ancestral home at 
Knebwortli — listening at the knees of 
his lady mother to the old war-bal- 
lads recalled to light and life by the 
appreciative love of Bishop Percy ; 
dreaming even then of poetry (as he 
himself bdls us in his own brief and 
charming autobiographic paper-— the 
chapter upon Knebwortli ---in one of 
the volumes of his “ Student”) as he 
lay ui>on the grass by the fish-ponds 
watching the flitting blue and scarlet 
wings of the dragon-flies ; keenly ob- 
ser\uint even then of human lile, as 
he there also iiermits us to remark 
him to have been precociously when 
visiting his favwuritc gossips, two old 
cottagers, in the adjacent village, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton passed gaily, 
thrice-h ap pily , tlirough th e dear h ome- 
life of ehildhood. 

On closing the halcyon epoch of his 
tender tuition by his mother, a woman 
— as already intimated--of very rare 
capacities, Bulwer Lytton began early 
enough in boyhood to experience the 
bracing influence upon the intellect 
resulting from a systematic, though 
strictly private scholastic education. 
Having visited one or two prepara- 
tory academies for the rudiments, he 
first began the study of the classics 
in earnest near Brighton, under Dr. 
Hooker, in the pretty little rose- 
porched, lioneysu(?kie-trellised village 
of Rottendean. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he was removed to Ealing, 
where his education was continued 
by the Reverend Charles Wallington. 
For the purpose of studying the phy- 
sical sciences, and especially the ma- 
thematics, he was later on confided to 
the care of the Reverend H. Thojfn- 
son, of St. Lawrence, near Ramsgate. 
Throughout the whole of this period, 
moreover, it should be recorded that 
the young student derived no incon- 
siderable assistance from the counsels 
of the learned and venerable Dr. Parr, 
with whom he had continued, even 
from the days of his childhood, in fa- 
miliar correspondence. Conspicuous 
among the pupils of Dr, Parr had 
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been Bulwer Lytton’s maternal grand- 
father, Richard Warburton Lytton, 
who, besides being a favourite pupil 
of Parr, and an intimate friend of Sir 
William Jones, was himself a pro- 
found Oriental scholar, being reckoned 
indeed by Dr. Parr as second only to 
himself and to Professor Porson in 
classical erudition. Consequently, 
there must have been in the old doc- 
tor’s mind and heart an almost here- 
ditary interest in another Lytton 
aspirmg to climb the forked hill, and 
to drink deeply of the Pierian spring 
of knowledge. 

Entering Cambridge at an earlier 
age than usual, and without those 
customary advantages which natu- 
rally accrue from a xjublic training in 
any one of the great academical arenas 
— such as Harrow, Eton, Rugby, or 
Westminster — Edward, following in 
the track previously traversed by his 
two brothers, had his name enrolled 
on the books of Trinity College. For 
a single term only, J:iowever, seeing 
that immediately before the com- 
mencement of its successor he had 
removed to Trinity Hall. Tlicre was 
then flourishing, it should be observed, 
at the University on the banks of 
the Cam, the once-famous debating 
society, known as the Union. It had 
about this period, indeed, attained the 
height of its influence and celebrity. 
Macaulay, the future baron and his- 
torian, together with Charles Austin, 
afterwards the eminent Queen’s Coun- 
sel, had but very recently taken their 
departure, leaving behind them, among 
their fellows at tlie Union, a high re- 
pute for eloquence and S(;holarship. 
Contemporaneously with Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, as amon" the principal speakers 
of the society, Avere — Winthrop 
Praed, editor of the Etonian, and at 
that time also a brilliant university 
prizeman * the Right Honourable 
Charles viUiers, recently Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General under Lord Pdmers- 
ton’s government ; another Right 
Honourable, the late lamented Charles 
Buller : Sir Alexander Cockburn, now 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; together with John Sterling, 
the Thunderer of the Times, and the 
hero of Mr. Carlyle’s biography ; not 
forgetting, either, another of the 
alumni — Hawkins — who, a few years 
later, on the introduction of the Re- 
form Bill, acquired for himself a mo- 
mentary distinction by delivering the 


most remarkable first speech in the 
whole of those renowned discussions. 
Principally jjassing his time among 
these congenial associates, who then 
constituted indeed the most gifted 
coteme in the University, Bulwer Lyt- 
ton acquired his first taste for public 
life, his earliest relish for politics. 
Although speaking but rarely at the 
Union, he nevertheless soon won for 
himself there no inconsiderable repu- 
tation. Distinguishing himself chiefly 
for the soundness and the amplitude 
of his historical information, and ren- 
dering himself especially noticeable 
among such youthful* debaters by 
views remarkable for their practical 
character, rather perhaps, it should 
be said, for their precocious modera- 
tion, he was unanimously chosen by 
that debating society as its President. 
It is peculiarly interesting, moreover, 
to remark-, at this early stage in his 
career, tliatthe political opinions then 
]>rofessed by the Cabinet Minister of 
the Hereafter appear to have been 
maintained consistently, with but 
very trifling modific^ations, throughout 
the whole of his life — opinions gene- 
rally sympathizing Avith, or rather 
directly espousing the more liberal 
policy, yet maintaining that constitu- 
tions, while they can rarely depart 
with safety from the principles em- 
balmed in and sanctified by the cus- 
toms and habits of a people, can no 
more be imported wholesale than an 
acorn (jan in a single day be expanded 
into an oak tree. Conspicuous among 
the more remarkable speeches deli- 
vered about this time by the young 
President of the Union was one aris- 
ing out of a discussion upon the com- 
parative merits of English and Ame- 
rican institutions — a logical, and yet 
impassioned harangue in vindication 
of monarchy and aristocracy. It at- 
tracted considerable notice, even be- 
yond the precincts of the University, 
and obtained for the stripling orator 
the tempting offer (as’ soon as he 
should have attained nis majority) of 
a seat in Parliament—an offer at 
once declined, however^ by him from 
a characteristic unwillingness to en- 
ter, first of all, as a mere nominee 
within the walls of the Imperial Le- 
gislature. 

Associating himself in a very dif- 
ferent enterprize with the present Earl 
of Lovelace, Bulwer Lytton was onepf 
the founders of a bibliographical asso- 
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elation, called the Old Book Club, de- 
aigned for the encouragement among 
the collegians of early English litera- 
ture. After taking his degree of B. A., 
in 1822, he quitted the University be- 
times, but was recalled tliither for 
one brief interval to read publicly in 
the Senate House an English ]>ocm of 
his own composition, to which, after 
his departure, had been awarded the 
Chancellor’s ])rize of the gold medal : 
apoemiipon “Sculpture,”* deservedly 
admired by every one who heard t>r 
read it for the originality of its style 
and the affluence of its illustration. 

It was during his long vacations, 
while a student of Cambridge, that 
Bulwer Lytton cliiedy occupied the 
leisure of his summer and autumnal 
holidays, by travelling on foot and 
alone tbrougli considerable portions 
of England and Scotland. Armed 
only with a stout walkiiigrstaff, and 
with a favourite dog perhaps at bis 
heels, he traversed the green country 
side, passing through scenes, anil 
sometimes encountering adventures, 
many of which were (jommcnioratcd 
in one or other ot* the popular fictions 
produced by him not long afterwards. 
It was during one of these romantic 
excursiems that he became involved 
for a while in the nomadic wander- 
ings of a crew of gipsies, influenced 
by the poet’s yearning fur nature and 
the artist’s love of tlie picturesq\ie. 
At Windermere, as already specified, 
he first of all, in truth, dreamt tlie 
dreams of authorship, and applied 
himself resolutely thereupon to the 
study of English composition. 

Anything like an analysis of the 
writings of Bulwer Lytton would be 
altogether beside our pres(mt purpose, 
our intention being simply that of 
taking one general survey of the 
career of a very remarkable public 
man, at a moment when tljat survey 
cannot fail to be universally inter- 
esting; striving, while doing so, to 
render it as rapid as possible and as 
comprehensive. As to the numerous 
and diversified works of the author- 
statesman,^ the design here will be to 
string their titles as swiftly and se- 
curely as may be in any way practi- 
cable upon the sinuous and elastic 
thread of the narrative. A single one 
of these literaiy productions would 


afford ample theme for analytical cri- 
ticism. All of them could hardly be 
examined superficially, even in a vo- 
lume of ordinai’y dimensions. Where- 
fore let oiu* view be understood at 
once as that less of searching scrutiny 
than of mere consecutive enumeration. 

Having taken leave of Cambridge, 
Bulwer Lytt( HI went abroad very soon 
afterwards. It was then that he for 
the second time enjoyed the maiden 
pleasure, experienced by every young 
writer when he sees his blurred and 
blotti'd manuscript printed, liot-press- 
cd, clear, and witli a very bloom upon 
it, come forth from the inngieal work- 
sho] ) of the typographer. He had then, 
in fact, priyatejy printed in Paris a 
handful of fugitive })oenis, (never pub- 
lished), called “AVeeds andWildllow- 
ers,’’t alittle volume to which was ap- 
jKmded a collection of aphorisms, in 
imitation of the sententious and caus- 
tic maxims of Donfflers and Rochefou- 
eaiild. The book is still, in one particu- 
lar, deserving of remembrance ; for, 
among its contents, appeared the first 
rough sketeii of tin* poem on “ Milton,” 
afterwa rds so delicately retouched, and 
in the end so cxtpiisitely elaborated. 

Travellingh omewards onliorseback 
tlirougli Kormandy, our young adven- 
turer upon public life - i'ulure man of 
letters, iiovelifc t, dramatist, poet, ora- 
tor, statesman, administrator — all-iin- 
(?onscious of the future before him, 
has scarcely rccrossed the Channel 
when we find him suddenly entering 
the army as a cornet in the dragoons. 
Recollecting the fact that he had 
always chcrislietl a passionate pre- 
ference for a military life, it is not 
surprising to observe iiiin now begin- 
ning iji real earnest to study the art 
of war, with a view to active service. 
It cann!)t be matter of amazement to 
any one who remembers his avowal 
long after that curious little episode in 
bis career, namely, that he has always 
since -then been bent upon fighting 
tlie battles of literature and life with 
the same bull-dog determination with 
wliich he fought his battles at school 
that is to say, as one resolved “ never 
to give in as long as he had a leg to 
stand upon And so, as a mere 
thing of course, he “.went in” at 
Vauban and Von Bulow, 

But during that same year, 1827, 


f Bf'^lpture : aPrizePoem, 368 verses. Cambridge, 1825. 
4 and Wildflowers 1 vol. Paris, 1826. 
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in which his name was entered at the 
Horse Guards, his first novel was 
published anonymously. The sword 
was sheathed and laid aside for ever, 
within a twelvemonth afterwards, as 
in no way befitting a hand for which 
the keener weapon of the wizard-pen 
had such instant and superior fasci- 
nation. This maiden fiction of the 
future roinaiicistw^as “ Falkland,’^* — a 
story abounding with lofty but almost 
despairing aspirations. It is under- 
stood to have been written with in- 
finite care and labour — perhaps the 
less fluently because of the writer s 
muse not being propitiated (as ever 
afterwards d\iring the hallowed rites 
of composition) with the fumes of 
the magic weed, what old Burton, 
with a horrid love^ apostrophizes in 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” as 
“rare, devillish, and damned tobacco !” 
In style the hook is brilliant and rhe- 
torical. Otherwise it is unworthy of 
its author ; and, as confessedly such, 
has been iinduded by^him in his own 
Index Expurgatorius. He had not 
vet learnt the humblest, yet the sub- 
limest wisdom, born of philosophy — 
the veiled and kneeling credence in 
the presence of the inscrutable mys- 
teries of the universe. The reverence 
out of which came the utterance of 
the Christian Mctitstasio : — 

“ Ilovini il cielo ; 

Nou dubitar, uon partiro 

eliciting the more familiar thought 
from the heart even of the Pagan 
Horace : sif ractus Klahatur orhis im- 
ferient riihtce. Butnoblyhas 
the genius of Bulwer Lytton in its ma- 
turity compensated for the scepticism 
of his thoughtful boyhood. 

Scarcely had “ Falkland” appeared 
when, in 1 828, Bulwer Lytton, still in 
the early dawn of maidiood, w’^as 
united in marriage to Rosina, daughter 
of Francis Wheeler, Esq., of Lizard 
Connell, in Ireland. It may be here 
incidentally remarked moreover that 
the fruits of this marriage were a sou 
and a daughter j the latter prema- 
turely deceased, in 1846, among the 
fated victims of consumption —one 
upon whose gentle memory maybe 
dropped, sorrowfully, like a votive- 


flower, that tender couplet of Sir 
Edward’s own favourite poet, the 
contemplative bard of Welwyn : — 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning 
dew, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and flew to 
heaven."’ 

As to the heir of this fame, of this 
title, of these fortunes, enough, if by 
one well merited though merely 
casual glance of commendation we 
may be permitted to recognize in him 
under the pseudonyme of Owen Mere- 
dith, the author in his extreme youth of 
a scholarly tribute to the shade of the 
old classic unities in the tragedy of 
“Clytemnestra.” 

Withdrawing from the army about 
the period of his nuptials, Bulwer 
Lytton took a secluded house at 
\^oodcote, a tenement surrounded by 
lovely beechwoods, hid away in a se- 
questered part of Oxfordshire. Here 
lie abandoned himself unreservedly 
to study and contemplation, became 
an author by vocation, a man of let- 
ters, professedly and professionally. 
At the close of that, to him, event- 
ful year, appeared his first three- 
volumed novel, “Pelham; or. The 
Adventures of a Gentleman.”t It was 
liis first success. It was radiant and 
running over with wit, humour, and 
comicality. It created for him at once 
a reputation. The i»ublisher, it is 
true, had been warned against its ac- 
ceptance by an over-cautious and cer- 
tainly nut very discriminating or 
sagacious reader. But the publisher 
read the taboo’d manuscript himself ; 
was delighted with it, doubtless 
laughed over it very heartily ; and, 
what was better still, immediately 
upon issuing tlie work through the 
press, sold it far and wide at the cus- 
tomary guinea and a half a copy, 
fluttering down a little cheque^ for 
.£500 among the sere leaves rained 
upon the young novelist from the 
beechen boughs of Woodcote. 

Anotheryear, 1829,brought from the 
author’s musinga, “The Disowned^”! 
with its' ennobling and elevating 
type, in the (fiiaracter of Algernon 
Mordaunt, of the heroism of Chris- 
tian philosophy. Immediately after- 


* Falkland. 1 vol. pp. 264, 8vo. Colburn, 1827. 
t Pelham ; or The Adventures of a Gentleman, 3 vols. Colbum, 1628. 
X The Disowned. 3 vols. Colburn, 1629. 
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^ardijinlSSO, appeared “Devereux”* 
trith its more intricate plot, its 
more romantic incidents, and its 
more subtle analysis of the hidden 
motives and secret passions of hu- 
manity. It afibrds conclusive evi- 
dence, this last production, of its 
writer’s intense devotion about this 
period to the study of the abstract 
science of metaphysics, studies con- 
ducted by him with a serious view to 
the deduction from conflicting or jar- 
ing theories of some original system, at 
once novel, reliable, and comprelien- 
sive. Disheartened, however, by the 
unsatisfactory rcpsults of this process 
of reasoning, he ultimately abandoned 
the study, not, howbeit, even then, 
without grievous and lingering re- 
luctance. The eftects produced upon 
his own mind by these researches 
were for a long while afterwards 
manifested in his writings; though 
perhaps never more strongly (as in- 
deed was but natural enough) than 
in the delicate and refined laybrinths 
of motive, thridded with masterly 
adroitness in the complex mazes of 
“Devereux.” 


Another event, of some importance, 
occurred to Bulwer Lytton in 1830, 
besides the publication of his third 
romance. He removed, from his pro- 
vincial seclusion down in Oxfordshire, 
up to London, and bought a house 
itf Hertford-street, Mayfair. There 
he was scarcely established, when he 
produced simultaneously another prose 
and another poetic produc.tioii. The 
prose was his vivacious and in a great 
measure inimitable political satire of 
**Paul ClifFordj,”t bristling with an 
irony worthy oi LaBruyere, riant with 
a gay humour not imw^orthy of Field- 
ing. Here, however, as in Robson’s 
acting, there were tragic thrills through 
the roar and babble of the burlesque. 
How' rapidly the hand was becoming 
the master-nand was revealed plainly 
enough in the consummate skill with 
which the character of Brandon was 
delineated. The metrical effusion, re- 
ferred to as published simultaneously 
with the romantic history of the edu- 
cated highwayman was a very crude, 
jejune* and fantastic extravagfince, en- 
tified “The Siamese Twins,”! a semi- 


satirical poem, heartily regretted, we 
have not the slightest doubt of it, by 
its author, certainly carefully sup- 
pressed by him as worthless in eveiy 
subsequent collective re-issue of his 
poeti(‘al productions : precisely as 
“ Falkland” has been eliminated from 
every comprehensive reprint of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels and romances 
— not as valueless, but far worse than 
that, as eminently and undeniably de- 
leterious. Yet abortive and still-born 
though the poor “Twins” were, they 
ushered into existence with them, as 
a little appended trifle, that first grace- 
ful and luminous outline sketch of 
“Milton,” already spoken of as printed 
five years earlier in the French capital 
for private circulation— a fragment, 
now on its first public appearance, 
cordially commended by a reviewer 
in the Edmhargh^ and regarded else- 
where, by the more dis(!erning, as 
radiant with happy auguries of fu- 
ture success in poetical composition. 
►Sprightly touclK's, it should also be 
acknowledged, are here and there dis- 
tinguishable in the four serio-comic 
books of this rhymed satire, about 
Chang and Ching, the Siamese ; as 
might be readily conceived of an 
author who could thus humourously 
and sarcasti' ally retaliate upon the 
more sardonic class of critics in the 
Y)eriodicals of the day — of whom, 
quoth he, in his preface to the second 
edition of the /‘Twins” — 

“ No sooner do they see the announce- 
ment of your work than they prepare for 
its destruction ; with an intuitive pene- 
tration they decide upon its guilt, while 
yet in the womb ; and before it is born 
they have settled exactly the method in 
which it shall be damned. ” 

It will easily be credited, with this 
in the preface, that there are occa- 
sionally discemable in the text itself 
freaks and whimsies sufficiently spark- 
ling in their way to have been fathered 
either upon Mr. Luttrell or Lord Al- 
va nley. 

If, in 1831, Sir Bulwer Lytton ^^d- 
yanced his repute, as a poet, not one 
iota, not by the length of a barley- 
corn ; if he then added but slightly, 
though still appreciably, to his fame 
as a novelist, he certainly began in 


* Devereux, 3 vols. Colburn, 1830* 
t Paul Clifford* 3 vols, Colburn & Bentlw. 1831. 

X The Siamese Twins* 1 voL Colburn & Jfcntley. 1831, 
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that same year, under auspices more constituencies. This was immediately 
propitious, his career as a politician, after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
It was on the introduction of the se- or in other words upon the return of 
cond Reform Bill that he was first the first Reform Parliament. Lin- 
elected to a seat in Parliament, being coin was tlie place selected among 
chosen, in 1831, upon the Reform in- these rival claimants for him as a re- 
torest M.P. for St. Ives, by a cordial presentative ; the choice being attri- 
if not unanimous decision on the butable in a great measure, of course, 
part of that comparatively small but to the fact of Lincoln being the capital 
ardent and energetic constituency, of an important agricultural district, 
His maiden speech was in favour with the concurrent circumstance of 
of Reform principles. His earliest the liberal party there coinciding with 
success in the House, of any im- him in his resolute and certainly per- 
portance, was the appointment of the severing op 2 >osition to the then gene- 
Oommittee, for whicAi he moved and rally unwelcome project for the repeal 
which he at once obtained, to in- of the Corn Laws. Consequent upon 
quire into the State of the Drama, his preference for this particular con- 
with a view to the improvement of stituency, he was freely chosen by the 
the dramatic interests. It is a nota- electors of Lincoln in 1832 as one of 
ble circumstance, moreover, and one their representatives, and, as such, 
fraught with peculiar significance at retained his seat in the House of 
this particular juncture, that the pre- Commons during nine years following 
sent Colonial Secretary was one of the (namely, until 1841), through that ana 
Committee then entrusted with the the two succeeding Parliaments. 
respt)nsible and laborious duty of in- Together with his successful ap- 
vestigating the East India Company’s pearance upon the Lincoln hustin^ 
monoi)oly ; affording him thus, seven- as a candidate, must be noted his tri- 
and-twenty years ago, the opportu- umphantly successful re-appearance 
nity of fathoming the mysteries and, before the novel readers of the empire 
yet more, of participating in the re- in bis very different character as a Ko- 
organization of the complicated and mancist. The publication of Eugene 
still (to say the very least of it) in- Aram”t not only confirmed but ma- 
complcte system of our Anglo-Indian tcrially and signally advanced his 
government. already high literary reputation. It 

P\>remost among all his pari i amen- was inscribed in words of affectionate 
tary labours, however, were those ar- and grateful reverence to Sir Walter 
deiitly and generously undertaken by Scott, then upon the eve of his disso- 
hiin, as vindicator of the rights and liition ; and it was generally felt that 
champion of the prerogatives of lit- here upon the shoulders of the youth- 
eratiu e. It is but an act of gratitude, ful novelist were fluttering down the 
absolutely and undeniably his due, to robes of the Great Necromancer of 
remember, now-a-days, that Bulwer Song and Fable; that the Wizard’s 
Lytton was the first who, by a spe- wand was not to be broken but to 
cifi(; motion, brought before the House pass onward into the grasp, of a 
of Commons the question of the Taxes new Magician. Perhaps nowhere else 
upon Knowledge. His admirable and among all his manifold and multi- 
effective “ Speeches”* upon this ques- form writings, has Sir Bulwer Lytton 
tion, indeed, were carefully collected penned more glowing or more truth- 
and published at the time by an asso- ml descriptions of nature than in 
ciation, then formed, for the further- “ Eugene Aram” — it is with the quill 
auce of the abolition movement in of Thomson that he has depicted those 
regard to those obnoxious imposts, a sylvan haunts of the Lynn school- 
movement thus formally inaugurated master ; the wild woods and thickets, 
by the member for St. Ives, Chiefly the weird cavern, the eltrich mid- 
in consequence of the popularity he nights, the grimly thunderstorms, 
aoc[uired through these last mentioned The colonies from his palette are laid 
efforts, Bulwer Lytton, on the advent upon the mimic trees and underwood 
of the next general election, was of- as delicately as from the brush of 
fered a choice of seats by three several Hobbima; the sunshine is that of 

* t^eeches upon the Taxts on Knowledge. Ati Syo. pamphlet. 1832, 

t Eugene Aram, 8 yoIb. Bentley. 1632. 
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Lorraine ; with Salvator’s perception 
he has caught the wondrous art of 
defining with a vividness all but ac- 
tual the roar of the wind and the 
glare of the lightning. Here, first of 
all, he feels his power; he writes as 
the instinct of his genius dictates — 
art beside him as his guide, nature 
before him as his copy — he warms to 
his work — 

“ Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragran- 
tia iriella.'* 

Subsequently appeared his ex- 
quisite and charming “Pilgrims of 
the Rhine,”* full of the daintiest elfin 
fancies — laughing out joyously at rare 
intervals, quaintly and irresistibly 
humorous, as in the instance of that 
delectable apologue of the “Cat and 
Dog;” wise as ^sop, droll as Gres- 
set ; but brimming over, suffused, 
saturated throughout with the tears 
of tendereat sensibility — tears here 
gathered up as in a lachrymatory— 
for the young, and the pure, and 
the beautiful, dying prematurely of 
consumption. Gertrude, the heroine 
of the tale, i6 the veiy type and 
symbol of the ideal of her sex, ever 
cherished in the mind of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton in all his various writings, alike 
in play, in poem, in romance. Her’s 
is the typical and symbolical sleeve 
tied to his helmet in the tournay of 
literature— a tournay in which he him- 
self has so often entered the lists with 
his vizor closed, to win fresh triumphs 
at the point of his lan(;p (the pen), 
unaided by the repute of his former 
prowess,— effecting this, again and 
again, every time indeed he has issued 
a new work from the press (a feat 
accomplished by him of late years so 
very often) anonymously. In his por- 
traiture of women, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
has ever written with a grace at once 
tender, gallant, and chivalric. His 
estimation of the sex is as refined as 
that of the great German Lyrist with 
whose name his own has become 
inextricably associated. His genius 
ever spaks, in truth, through the 
knightly words of Schiller— 

Ehret die Frauen, ste ilecliten und weben 
Himmlieche Rosen in*8 irdische Lcben, 
Flecbten der Liebe begiUckendes Band, 

Und, in der Grazie zuebtigem Bchleier, 
KKhren sie vmciieam das ewige Feuer 
Sebdner Gefiihlo mit heiliger Hand.** 


Written simultaneously with “ Eu- 
gene Aram,” but publish^ simultane- 
ously with the “ Pilgrims of theRhine, ” 
and published then first of all anony- 
mously, “ Godolphin”t illustrated, not 
as in the former instance the deaden- 
ing glamour exercised by the memory 
of one great crime upon a profound 
and masculine intelligence — not as in 
the latter, the chastening and sancti- 
fying effects upon a purely virginal 
nature of anguish nobly endured until 
death; but — in brilliant contrast to 
either — the enervating influence of an 
absolute abandonment to m(3re fash- 
ionable f:|;ivolity upon a heart and 
mind originally brilliant and unso- 
phisticated. 

It was now that our indefatigable 
politician and man-of-lettors under- 
took the editorship of the NeM Month- 
ly Magazine. He aspired to render it 
at once effective as a critical and a 
political organ ; strenuously labouring 
to this end, during a period of 
eighteen months^ consecutively- him- 
self, beyond all manner of dt)ubt, the 
most industrious of his contributors. 
In this editorial chair it is interesting 
to remember that he vras ))rect‘ded, 
successively, by Thomas Campbell, 
tbe poet, and by Theodore Hook, the 
wit, in resi.ect to whose conversa- 
tional efferves(3encc he has, elsewhere, 
himself wittily remarked, “to read 
Hook is to wrong him” — succeeded, 
in due course, by one who was both 
wit and ]>oet, large-hearted Thomas 
Hood, with a genius at once ^aceful 
and grotesque. In his capacity aa a 
critic, Sir Bulwer Lytton hero abun- 
dantly proved himself to be at once 
genial and sagacious. He it was who, 
while earnesfly “deprecating the ap- 
plication of poetic genius to disputa- 
ble party politics,” first directed jmb- 
hc attention to the extraordinary 
merits of Ebenezer Elliot, the corn- 
law rhymer, even though the mag- 
nanimous reviewer remained to the 
last a resolute antagonist of the very 
principles the corn-law rhymer in- 
culcated. It was Mr. Bulwer like- 
wise who first recognized and eulo- 
gized the lyrical powers revealed by 
Monckton Mibes, in his “Palm 
Leaves.” Besides which he generously 
ami cordially maintained the dra- 
matic excellence of Sheridan Knowles, 


* The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 1 vol. Saunders & Ottley. 1633. 

t Gadolpkin. 3 vols. Bentley, 1833. 
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and contributed not a little to estab- 
lish the popularity, as a maritime 
novelist, of Captain Maryatt, the 
most delightful of marine humorists. 
His remarkable dexterity in analy- 
tical criticism, however, is, to our 
thinking, most conspicuously demon- 
strated in those exquisitely discrimi- 
native and appreciative papers of his 
upon Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
which, for their eloquent mastery of 
a sublime theme, may take rank 
with the admirable series of papers 
upon Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” pen- 
ned by Addison, in the “Spectator.” 
A selection from the misfiellaneous 
contributions of Sir Edward were 
ultimately republished in two vo- 
lumes, familiar enough to the major- 
ity of his readers, volumes entitled 
“The Student,”* abounding with 
fiincies often wild and fantastic, but 
oftener still bewitching and mag- 
nificent. 

Exhausted by labours that were, 
indeed, absolutely extrravagant, super- 
added as they were to his other lite- 
rary and political avocations, Biilwer 
Ljdton, finding his health failing 
under the unnatural toil, resigned, 
at the end of a year and a-half, the 
post of editorship, and, for the first 
tim(^, extended his continental tra- 
vels into the Roman peninsula. 
Prior to his departure, however, he 
passed through the press the two 
volumes of his well-known political 
treatise entitled “England and the 
English,” t a microscopic scrutiny 
of the national chameter, and of our 
complicated but symmetrical consti- 
tution. It is a repertory of sound 
and valuable knowledge, and may be 
still designated, emphatically, the 
vade mecum of a member of parlia- 
ment. The purport of the work is 
significantly expressed in the dedica- 
tion of it to Prince Tallyrand, the 
book being proffered to that wily 
diplomatist, according to its author, 
for the same reasons which prompted 
the Scythian gift to Darius, of a 
mouse, a bird, a fish, and a bundle of 
arrows, namely, as symbols of the 
donor’s nation, tendered as instruc- 
tions to his enemy. In consequence 
of several incidents in Mr. Bmwer’s 
career in the legislative, particularly 


his persevering opposition to the go- 
vernment measures for the coercion 
of Ireland, coupled with his systema- 
tic estrangement from the Whigs, 
his notions were somehow generally 
confounded in the popular estimation 
with those of the extreme radicals. 
From the daringly subversive views 
of that party, however, the political 
opinions professed in “England and 
the English” — opinions at once en- 
lightened and constitutional — proved 
to be in every respect essentially dif- 
ferent. The matured publicist here 
maintained aneVr the thesis of the 
stripling colle^an, contending still 
determinedly for the superiority of 
monarchical over renublican institu- 
tions. Furthermore, ne argued boldly 
now, in his manhood, against the 
pernicious theory of degrading to a 
mere sordid calculation of cost the 
abstract value of governments ; and, 
defending the principle of an estab- 
lished church, supported the doctrine, 
that “the State should exercise a 
direct influence in the encouragement 
bestowed upon all religious and social 
culture, upon art, science, and litera- 
ture.” Beyond whi ch it is particularly 
worthy of note, that Bulwer, while 
here persistently defending the gene- 
ral principle of aristocracy and the 
maintenance of the House of Lords, 
resolutely satirized, as debasing to the 
national spirit, the favourite dogma 
of the hour, that in favour of recruit- 
ing the patrician class exclusively 
from partizans and millionaires ; im- 
plying by this argument, that as 
aristocracy ought, in reason, to be the 
collective representation or accumu- 
lated incarnation of the principle of 
honour, so assuredly whatever most 
reflected honour upon a country it 
was the bounden duty of the State to 
honour — by ennobling. ^ evidence 
of the grasj) taken of his subject, it 
is especially observable, that in nis 
chapter upon the poor laws, in “Eng- 
land and the Endish,” the author 
distinctly suggested the outline of the 
very remrms afterwards introduced 
and embodied in enactments. Mean- 
while, though thus readily outspoken 
in his writings, Mr. Bulwer had but 
seldom raised his voice within the 
wails of Parliament— faithful in this 


* The Student, 2 voU. Saunders and Ottley, 1835. 
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to his own pithy axiom elsewhere 
articulated, viz., ‘Hhat all life is a 
drama, in which it is the business of 
men only to speak in order to do.” 
And certainly, what he had under- 
taken to do, he had here, in the House 
of Commons, most effectively acjcom- 
plished. He had obtained the act 
conferring a copyright on dramatic 
authors; he had constrained minis- 
ters to inaugurate measures for secur- 
ing an international law of copyright; 
he had so efficiently enforced the 
agitation in regard to the taxes upon 
knowledge, that he had actually 
brought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to a compromise, effecting 
two important ameliorations in what 
were alterwards to be wholly abol- 
ished — the reduction of a 4cZ. to a Id, 
stamp upon newspapers, and the di- 
minution of onc-half of the grinding 
duty upon advertisements. Besides, 
incidentally, in the course of his 
speeches upon those fiscal changes, 
throwing out suggestive remarks in re- 
ference to the post-office management, 
distinctly premonitory of what came 
at last, Rowland Hill’s beneficial 
scheme for its reorganization. As to 
Mr. Bulwer’s determined opposition 
to the Irish Coercion Bill, already 
mentioned, that opposition he man- 
fully maintained throughout, both by 
speeches in tlie House of Commons, 
and by articles in the New Monthly 
Magazine '^ — speeches and articles 
which, being opportunely reprinted 
in a separate form, and scattered 
broadcast over the country, tended, 
in a great measure, towards the 
mitigation of the harsher provisions 
of that iniquitous and ill-considered 
enactment. Here assuredly is no in- 
significant catalogue of estimable — 
some of them inestimable — legislative 
boons, won for his fellow-citizens a 
quarter of a century ago by Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, in his twofold capacity 
as a reformer and as a statesman. 

But we have left him on his first 
Italian excursion. Travelling through 
the northern provinces, he pi’oceeded 
in succession to Milan, to Venice, to 
Florence ; pausing, at last, in the Eter- 
nal Oitv, where he took up his resi- 
dence for a while, and began his fa- 
mous romance, having, as its hero, 


the last of the Roman Tribunes. 
Fascinated though he evidently was 
by the mediaeval records of the won- 
derful fortunes of Rienzi, the alluring 
lalx)ur of love springing out of their 
examination had hardly commenced 
when it was abruptly suspended. 
Another day-dream grew up in the 
reveries of the novelist, exercising a 
yet superior spell over his enrap- 
tured imagination ! It arose, simply, 
out of the circumstance of his wan- 
dering on to Naples, and visiting the 
recently disentombed (dties of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. The middle ages 
were abandoned for the classic days 
when the house of Sallust was peopled 
by its revellers, when the triclinium 
was crowded with guests, and the 
peristyle with loiterers, ana when the 
early Christians were grouped at in- 
tervals in the arena awaiting wliat 
Lord Macaulay has picturesquely epit- 
omized as the camelopards and tigers 
bounding in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
Immediately uf)on Bulwer’s return 
homewards, ‘^The Last Days of Pom- 
peii ”t appeared, and was welcomed 
with universal admiration. Scarcely 
had he watched his classic romance 
through the press, when he w^as “off” 
once more, this time, however, not 
southwards, but westwards, crossing 
St. George’s Channel on his first visit 
to Ireland ; traversing alone and on 
foot the whole, of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, less, we doubt not, as a novelist 
in search of adventure, than as a true- 
hearted legislator, bent upon learning 
the whole terrible reality from per- 
sonal observation. It was during this 
pedestrian ramble that, while tarrying 
amid the beautiful scenery of the 
Lakes of Killarney, Bulwer there com- 
menced writing the earlier chapters 
of “Ernest Maltravers.” 

At this juncture, occurred the ever- 
memorable ministerial transformation, 
when, upon Earl Spencer’s death, a 
casualty necessitating the removal to 
the House of Peers of Lord Althorp, 
the leader of the Commons, the l^g 
abniptly dismissed the Whig govem- 
naent. Sir Robert Peel, then upon 
his vacation travels, was sent for, post- 
h^te, to the Eternal City, recalled by 
his majesty to form a new adminis- 
tration. It was, as Mr. DisraeWorce- 
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fully expresses it in one of his novels, 
“the great man in a great position, 
summoned from Rome to govern Eng- 
land.’^ At this transition moment, 
when many were in trepidation, every 
one in expectation, Mr. Lytton Bulwer 
announced his pamphlet on “The 
Crisis.”* Interest and curiosity in its 
regard piqued all pai*ties alike — 
Wtiigs, Tories, and Radical^ It was 
a matter of general uncertainty what 
might be the drift, what the tendency 
of the brochure. In a single day the 
first edition, a large one, was ex- 
hausted. Fourteen other large edi- 
tions of this celebrated pampjilct (each 
copy selling at the unusual pamphlet 
price of 38. 6c/.) were sold oft* within 
little more than a fortnight after tlie 
date of its earliest publication. It 
rapidly exceeded a score of editions, 
and was ultimately reprinted in a 
cheap popular form for moi’e gene- 
ral circulation. It is not exaggerat- 
ing its effect to say, that it mate- 
rially and very cjonsidejably iiiftuenced 
the general election, following almost 
immediately uixm Sir Robert’s arrival 
in London, and leading to the rein- 
stallation of the Liberal government. 
Positive testimony, that much of this 
was directly owing to that masterly 
pamphlet, was voluntarily given to 
the author in a very remarkable way 
soon afterwards by the new Premier, 
Viscount Melbourne. The revived 
ministry was still in process of rc-for- 
mation, when Lord Melbourne sent 
for the daring and witty pamphleteer ; 
and, while frankly complimenting him 
upon the good service rendered to the 
government, offered him, in recogni- 
tion of it, one of the Lordships of the 
Admiralty : the noble viscount adding 
the assurance of his own personal re- 
ret, that the principle on which the ga- 
in et was being reconstituted (that of 
restoring to their former offices the dif- 
ferent members of the previous ad- 
ministration), precluded him from pro- 
posing at the moment any more 
elevated appointment. N ot withstand- 
ing the additional assurance from the 
Prime Minister of early promotion, 


thrown in gracefully at the dose of 
the foregoing, as a supplementary 
temptation, Mr. Bulwer, as is well 
known, declined the offer made, even 
under such flattering circumstances. 
Influenced partially in his decision, 
probably, by a dread lest it might, per- 
cliance, necessitate his abandonment 
of his favourite pursuits as a man-of- 
hitters, but principally, there can be 
little question, through a still greater 
dread lest his acceptance of office, at 
that particular moment, might be re- 
garded by the pfiblic as a recompense 
for services which had, in truth, been 
rendered by him to the couutiy at 
large from motives, beyond all sha- 
dow of doubt, the most lofty and dis- 
interested. 

Besides the two volumes of “ The 
Student,” which were published in the 
foUowiiigyear, there appeared, in 1835, 
the noble histori(*.al romance which 
had, in the meanwhile, been resumed 
and completed, “ Rienzi, the Last of 
the Roman Tri]3imes.”t From that 
moment the seal was set to his repu- 
tation as a romancist. Side by side 
with this more stately masteimiece of 
fiction there came forth from the same 
hand another narrative of more deli- 
cate, but hardly less symmetrical pro- 
portions, “ Leila ; or, the Siege of 
Granada,”! together with a min or tale, 
called “Calderon the Courtier,” atwin 
work, x>ublished by the Messrs, Long- 
man, and embellished by Mr. Charles 
Heath with a profusion of costly en- 
gravings. 

Somewhere about this period, more- 
over, our author began to direct his 
regard to a new field of literary en- 
terprisCj that of dramatic composition. 
His maiden play, “The Duchess de la 
Valliere,”§ was written and produced. 
Although when viewed simply in re- 
gard to its rhetorical excellence, it 
may, with perfect truth, be declared 
to contain as admirable passages as 
any of its author’s subsequent con- 
tributions to the stage, the poor 
“Duchess” was prepared for her ap- 
pearance, we suppose, with so litue 
reference to theatneal effect, that, after 


^ A Letter to a late Cabinet Minister on the Crisis. 8vo., pp. 108, Saunders 
and Ottley, 1834. 

t Rienzi ; or, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 
1835.* 

1 Leila I and Calderon the Courtier. 1 vol. Longman and Co,, 1835. 

§ The Duchess de la ValUere, 5 Acts. Saunders and Ottley, 1836. 
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continuing before the footlights as "a 
nine-day*^ (or rather night’s) wonder,” 
she was withdrawn from the boards 
by the author as — not certainly a fail- 
ure, but — a success decidedly equivo- 
cal. True, that Macready acted the 
part of the Marquis de Bragelone ex- 
cellently, but Macready was but indif- 
ferently supported. Bulwer’s first 
five-act play did not “take,” and in 
less than a fortnight disappeared. As 
he himself observed, as frankly as 
whimsically, twenty years afterwards, 
in a famous harangue at Edinburgh — 
“ My first poetry was thought detest- 
able, and my first plav very nearly 
escaped being damned.’*^ There has, 
happily, however, throughout the 
whole of his career, been such an elas- 
tic rebound in his genius from every 
fall, that it has always attained after- 
wards a far greater and more success- 
ful height of adventure. 

Dissatisfied with his own first efforts 
as a dramatist, he next appeared be- 
fore the world as an historian, and 
with a success sp unmistakable and 
considerable that it is sincerely to be 
regretted that the two large volumes 
of his “Athens : its Kise and Fall,”* 
remain to this day but as the fragment 
or torso of a colossal Hercules. Al- 
ready. however, its merit can be esti- 
mated more than merely ex pede 
Heraulem, That merit is not simjdy 
one of promise alone ; but, so far as 
,it goes, of conspicuous and remarka- 
ble achievement. It is generally un- 
derstood, that the author was origin- 
ally deterred from the continuation of 
this ambitious work by the appear- 
ance of Bishop Thirlwalrs “ History of 
Greece,” and, finally, by the giant ap- 
parition of the more profound and 
mborious annals by Banker Grote. 
Yet, standing though wo are now-a- 
days in the presence of those two 
grand and luminous productions, we 
may still venture to hope that the 
completion of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
History of “Athens and the Athe- 
nians” has all this while been merely 
BUi^ndod, not irrevocably abandoneoL 

Subsequently appeared “The Eleu- 
sinia,” begun at the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, the impassioned biography of that 
type of the Man of Genius, “ Ernest 


Maltravers.”t It was followed the 
year afterwards by its sequel, “Alice ; 
or, the Mysteries.”! In the collective 
reissue pf these novels, the two works 
arc comprised under the one nam^ 
“Maltravers,” viz., as part one ana 
part two of “The Eleusinia.” Fas- 
cinating and exquisitely beautiful 
though these narratives are, they are, 
nevertheless, for that very reason, be- 
cause of their exceeding witcheries, of 
all Sir Bulwer Lytton’s writings the 
most to be regretted. The colour, the 
bloom, the glow upon tliem is that of 
the purple mists ol the miasma strown 
over the k)vely but perilous surface of 
the fair Cam pania. 0 on tr ast with t h eir 
enervating and relaxing influence, the 
pure, and sweet, and wholesome, and 
exhilarating atmosphere enveloping 
all the later fictions from the same 
master hand, the noble family picture 
of “ The (!"axtons,” and its two superb 
and ornate successors ! Never has a 
genius more conspicuously ripened, 
and mellowed, c and purified itself in 
proportion to the gradations of its 
stately, onward, upward advancement. 

Having resided for some time pre- 
viously in chambers at the Albany, 
Mr. Bulwer now removed to (.'harles- 
street, Berkcley-square, where he was 
still laboriously occupied among his 
books and manuscripts, between the in- 
tervals of his attendance at the House, 
and of his sjiimterings through so- 
ciety ; when^ under the circumstances 
already particularized — circumstances 
to himself in every way so eminently 
gi-atifying — he received the announce- 
ment of his investiture with a baro- 
netcy, upon the occasion of her pre- 
sent gracious Majesty’s coronation. 

It was now that, in a happier vein, 
he resumed the temporarily abandon- 
ed idea of dramatic composition. The 
great London theatre was reviving its 
ancient glories anew, under Macready’s 
management. “ Oh that I could get a 
play fike the ‘Honeymoon,’” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Manager to Sir Author, one 
evening, while talking over the pros- 
pects of the enterpnse upon which 
the former had but just adventured. 
Bulwer Lytton took note of those 
words of Macready. His incentive 
was that incidental and almost de- 


* Athens; its Rise and Fall. 2 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 1636. 
t Ernest Maltravers; or^ the Eleusinia. 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 1837. 
t Alice; OTf the Mysteries. 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 1838. 
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spairiii" ejaculation. In less tliaii a 
fortnight from its utterance, “Tlie 
Lady of Lyons”* Avas Avritten and in 
the hands of the delighted manager. 
It Avas ])laccd in his hands, too, not 
as a purcliaseahlc manuscript, but as 
a gift. It Avon the liearts, the tears, 
the laughter, the applause, of all Avho 
saAv it. It b(*.oame at once, Avhat it 
has rcTuained ever .since— a stock- 
piece, holding permanent possession 
of tlie stage- a drama that never palls 
upon repetition, eitlicr Avith audience 
or performers. Where is thei e a first- 
class actress Avho AV'ould not rc\joice 
any night to api)ear Jis Paulino i)es- 
chappellcs ; or a star of tlu^ greatest 
magnitude, A^dio Avould not delight to 
tread the boards as (Jlaude Mclnottc, 
whether clad as prince or gardener \ 
Afterwards api)eared the liistorical 
drama of “ Richelieu, ”t in which the 
duplex character of the great cardinal 
is pourtraytid in the language of truest 
l)oetry, heightened to tragic i)ower by 
tlie pathos of its incidents, and the 
fervour of its impjisifioucd rlietorie. 
Next followed tlie fourth of these 
notable five-act jdays — “The Sea Cap- 
tain :”t a. drama, if by nothing else, 
winning oiir lovi^, extorting onr ad- 
miration for the hero Norman, by 
those thrilling words uttered by him 
Avhen he takes his stand upon the 
anc(‘stral hearthstone. Pcrhaiis, the 
most brilliant, hoAvevor, in the whole 
seri(^s is the fifth, the moKSt sparkling 
in Avit, the most piquant in repartee, 
tlie most ludicrously irre^^istible in 
equivoque — the comedy of “Money 
as jicrformed so dciiglitfully once 
upon a time on tlui boards of the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. As 
to the sixth, it scarcely comes within 
the category of an ordinaiy histrionic 
production : “ N ot so bad as Ave seeni”| | 
having been written essentially as a 
part-piece, as a play in which the 
])articular aptitudes and capacities of 
a company of amateur actors liad to be 
c.specially borne in mind, and carefully 
consulted. Yet, considered as sucJi, 
wliat an exquisite sjiecimcn of dra- 
matic ingenuity it was, every one will 


remember ay ho witnessed those charm - 
ing performances in aid of the propi- 
tiously inaugurated, but prematurely 
abandoned Guild of Art and Liter- 
ature — a benevolent scheme,^, first 
thought of in the winter of 1849- 
1850, when that most inimitable of 
actors, and rarest of all English hu- 
morists —Charles Dickens, with liis 
merry cf)mpany of i)layers, artists 
and meii-of-letters, were disporting 
themselves upon an impromptu stage, 
erected in the banquettiiig-hall of Bir 
Edward’s seat at Kiiebworth— de- 
lighting with the sparkle and vivacity 
of their “imvate theatricals,” a gay 
throng of the nobles and gentles and 
the jovial squirearchy of Hertford- 
shire. Some one chanced to mention, 
after the close of that entertainment, 
the miserable plight of a once popular 
and flourishing votary of literature. 
Out of this casual remark suddenly 
grcAv up ainongst that congenial clus- 
ter of brothers-of-the-pen aud sym- 
pathising adei)ts-of-thc-pencil, the 
genial project of an association for the 
beneflt, in their direst need, of unsuc- 
cessful toilers at the desk or at the 
easel. “Undertake to act a play 
yourselves,” said Bulwer Lytton to 
his guests, “ and I engage to AATite 
it.” It was Avritten— it was acted : 
the first performance taking ]>laoe in 
the pre.sence of Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness, in a. temporary 
theatre constructed in the late Duke 
of Devoirshirc’s town-house in Picca- 
dilly. The comedy wa« this same 
five-act drama lengthily entitled “Not 
so bad as we se(‘.m ; or, Many sides 
to a character.” Three thousand 
pounds ] loured into the coffers of the 
new association, and there the bene- 
volent enterprise appears to have 
terminated. It has left us, at least, 
some pleasant souvenirs — the un- 
realized day-dream of a halcyon haunt 
for tlie repose of decaying and decrepit 
artists, wnetlier of the brush or of tne 
goose-quill : together with one literary 
nuisterpiece, almost perfect in its way, 
as a medium for the display of the 
liiunorous and pathetic powers of a 


* Tkc Lady of Lyons ; or, Love and Pride. 5 Acts. Saunders and Ottley. 1838. 
t Pichelieu : or, the Conspiractf. 5 Acts. Saunders and Otiley. 1839. 
j The Sea Captain ; or, the Hirthright. 6 Acts. Saunders and Ottley. 1639. 

% Money. A Comedy. 5 Acts. Saunders and Ottlcy. 1840. 

|[ Not so bad as we seem ; or. Many side% to a character* 5 Acts. Chapman and 
Hall. 1651. 
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r^lly remarkable compfiny of come- 
dians, as all will readily acknowledge 
who can call to their recollection 
Mark Lemon's blulf Sir Geoffrey 
Thojj^side, or John Forster’s shrewd 
Mr. Hardman, the rising Member of 
Parliament — ^above all, Charles Dick- 
ens’ radiant illustration, in the person 
of my Lord Wilinot, of a Young Man 
at the head of the Mode more than a 
<*entury ago ; not forgetting, likewise, 
Augustus Egg’s most ai-tistic imiier- 
sonation of David Fallen, tlie (rnib- 
street author and iiamphleteer. Grate- 
fully, then, do we still linger over the 
jiagcs of this graceful and delightful 
comedy, as something constituting in 
truth “the be all and the end all” of 
the benignly meditated, but now al- 
most forgotten Guild of Art and Li- 
terature. 

We have been purposely antici- 
patiug, however, so that we miglit 
complete at once our hurried glance 
at Sir’^Bulwer Lytton’s labours as a 
dramatist. Reverting to that earlier 
epoch in his career when he was first 
winning the plaudits of the crowded 
theatres of Loinhin by the vivaca'ous 
charms of the “Lady of Lyons,” by 
the caustic wit of “ Money,” and by 
the poetical and oratorical splendoui-s 
of “ Richelieu,” we find him all at 
once entering heart and soul upon a 
very different, certainly a very novel, 
and altogether a sufficiently alluring 
enterjirkc. Having conceived to him- 
self the notion of a journal wliich 
should combine scientific informath.n 
with politics and general literature, 
forming altogether a register of the 
intellectual })rogress of the age, and 
more particularly of the community, 
he associated himself with Sir David 
Brewster and Dj-. Dionysius Lardner, 
and together with them commenced 
a periodical founded upon this in- 
genious desimi. It was entitled The 
Monthly Chronicle^ and was pub- 
lished in the Row by the Messrs. 
Longmans. The undertaking T)roved 
to be only jmrtially successful. Ex- 
cellent though the general idea un- 
doubtedly was, that original idea was 
not altoj^ether happily realized. The 
publication was too scientific. It 
failed to acquire for itself a sufficiently 
popular character. After it had con- 


tinued sonic m 01 1 til s in existence, its 
projector retired from it dissatisfied : 
not, however, until lie had contri- 
buted to the columns of the journal 
the first outline of “ Zanoni,” under 
the less euphonious desimiation of 
“Zicci,” besides adorning the politic4il 
pages of the organ with a very re- 
markable and comprehensive “ His- 
torical Revie^v” of the “State of 
England and Europe at the Accession 
of Queen Victoria a series of papers 
which extorted from M. Guizot the 
highest commendation : the English 
lortion of this Rewiew, by the way, 
icing written by Sir Edward, and the 
foreign ]^rtion by bis brother, Sir 
Henry, the ambassador. 

Next on tlie list of the grander 
prose fictions of our author appeared 
his ciithrMlliiig story of modern life, 
and, for the must part, middle-class 
sfK'icty — “ Night and Morning.”* It 
was succeeded in the year following 
liy the most gorgeous, and in many 
])M,-ticulars, tlie most highly unagin- 
ative of all his romances among 
them all, perhajis, if we could possibly 
bring ourselves to any such definitive 
decision — our own especial and (*hor- 
ished favourite— the tale of marvel 
and mystery, now expanded from the 
seed-germ of “ Zicci,” into flowering 
and fruitful maturity — tlie splendid 
and visionary narrative of the life 
and death of “ Zanoni, ”t the Rosb 
cruciaii. Hfiw enslirined the book is 
in its autlna ’s own innermost afi’ec- 
tions lie himself Inis eloquently inti- 
mated in his dedication of it to John 
Gibson, the groat Roman sculptor 
and English Royal Academician. “ 1, 
artist. in words,” says he, towards the 
close of that impressive epistle, “ de- 
dicate to you, artist whose ideas 
speak in marble, this well -loved work 
of my matured manhood lidding 
that to himsijlf this aiiparition, as 
he teniis it, of his secret and hid- 
den fancies, would have been as dear, 
yea, he cries, “If I had ^aven it 
on the rocks of a desert.” It would 
bo difficult to feel surprise at thiC 
resolute preference, remembering the 
charm, the spell, the glamour, of 
“Zanoni,” from its commencement to 
its conclusion — from its first thrilling 
tones, heard among the weird and ra- 


♦ Night and Morning. 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley. 1841, 
t Zarnmi. 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 1842, 
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vishing melodies of the darling violin 
of old Craetano Pinani ; tliat marvel- 
lous fiddle ! that wonderful barhiton ! 
—to the last wild, agonizing shriek of 
Viola, amidst the heliish din and clang- 
our of that grand and awful Revolu- 
tion ! Whilst the bloody rag is but 
just VTrenchod from the shattered jaw 
of the inaster-inurdcrer , whilst to the 
scream of agony yet ringing from his 
lips “the crowd laughs” — Who does 
not remember the word 8—“ And the 
axe descends amidst the shouts of the 
countless thousands : and blackness 
rushes upon thy soul, Maximilian 
Robespierre !” • 

Our nov(dist about this period, it 
may be interesting to remark, 
s resided ]>rincipally in a villa at 
Fulham, on the banks of tlui Thames, 
a pretty little suburban retreat called 
Craven Cottage. About this time, more- 
over — ill conse(pien(*e of liis then recent 
recommendation to the a.gri(ailtiu*jsts, 
that they should accept the compro- 
mise of an cighl-shilli#igfixed duty upon 
corn, propc)sod by 1 iord flolin Russell — 
Sir Edward, after a, brilliant career of 
one wliole dmide in tlie House of 
Commons, lost his scat in Parliament. 
This occurred during the course of 
the general el(M‘tion consecpieut upon 
the defeat of the Whig cabinet ])ySir 
Robert Peel’s determiTied and nn(*.om- 
promisiiig opposition. “Between the 
two stools”— we all know the rest of 
the proverb. And so midway between 
the total Ooni 'law Repealers and tlui 
staunch Protectionists, Bulwer-Ly tton 
lost his majority among tlie Liiu*oln 
constituency. It resulted in his ab- 
sence during the ten succeeding years 
from aiiiong the ranks of the national 
representatives. In reference to his 
first ]>arliainentai’y epoch, it may be 
here ol>scrved, that his most elfectivo 
speeches were those in favoiu of mu- 
nicipal reforms ; thos<^ in defence of 
the ministerial measiij-t's for the sup- 
pression of the revolt in Canada ; 
those(it is intercstiugtoreuieniber this 
at the present moment in regard to our 
new Colonial Secretary) in vindication 
of the maintenanc^e of a Colonial Eni- 
T>ire : and — most cflcctivc^ of all— 
nis speeches in favour of the imme- 
diate emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves, instead of persisting in the 
irritating and really frivolous policy 


of delaying for two years longer tlie 
act of gracci already decided upon by 
the legislature. At the termination 
of Bulwer’s speech at what thereupon 
proved to be the close of that memor- 
able discussion — (hardly need we pre- 
fix) the anecdote here subjoined to the 
most remarkable speech, certainly the 
most effective speech, ever delivered 
by our orator-statesman — Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who, it was well undcu’stood at 
the time, had previously been pre- 
)ared to speak at some considerable 
ongth, suddenly tore up his notes, 
and cried aloinl, “.The case is made 
out — there is notliing to add — Di- 
vide!” Whereupon the division in- 
stantly took place*, the question being 
carried, by a majority of two, in 
favour of immediate emanci)jatiou. 
Remember “by a majority of two”- 
a.nd three Tiiombers who had fully 
intended to vote on the other side, 
as they tliemselvcs frankly acknow- 
ledged in the lobby, had been con- 
verted by the irrefragable statements, 
and the incontrovertible reasoning 
contained in this speech of 8ir Bidwer 
Lytton’s. No wonder he received the 
formal thanks of tlie deputies of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and tliat his 
“Speech upon Slavery”* was forth- 
with published and widely circulated 
by that association. 

Released, by the adverse decision 
of the Lincoln electors from his ac- 
customed attendance at the delibera- 
tions of parliament, Sir Edward now 
celebrated his own emancipation by 
travelling into Germany. There it 
was he first began to study the grand 
old Teuton language, to delve into 
the literary history of the great Ger- 
man people, and soon, not very sur- 
prisingly, almost, it might be said, by 
an inevitable (;onse(iuenoo, b(‘gan also 
to acquire, in Schiller’s regard, an alJ- 
mastering admiration. S('hiller, in- 
deed, appears to liavo impressed his 
mind, not simply in his high capacity 
as a poet, hut, likewise an(i especially, 
as a moral influence of an order the 
most pure and elevated. Hereupon, 
the indefatigable studi'ut took heart 
to himself at once, for the translation 
of Schiller’s Poems, and for the (*om- 
position of Schiller’s Biogra}>hy. The 
decision invedved, as a]i inevitable con- 
sequence, a careful examinatiou of the 
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whole wide world of German philoso- 
phy, above all, a searching scrutiny of 
the -bathetic ; but that laborious con- 
sequence was immediately accepted 
with an ardour eminently* character- 
istic. Out of these fresh studies came 
new views of metrical art and poetic 
• diction ; and, as an obvious sequel to 
this, came the renewed cultivation, by 
Biilwer Lytton, of the long neglected 
fields of poetry upon which he hail 
previously more than once, but never 
very successfully, adventured. His 
latest volume of verse had been the 
one comprising \ytliin it, “ Eva ; and 
the Ill-Omened Marriage.”* It was 
scarcely in any respect a much hap- 
piei* venture than its predecessors. 
Hitherto, indeed, he had but timor- 
ously coquetted witli the idea of the 
muse— he had but liaught glimpses of 
the goddess, as it were, at the moment 
of her receding. It was like the tan- 
talizing recognition by the hero of 
Virgil, of the divine form of the ma- 
ternal protectress — 

— — et avertens rosea cervirc refulsit, 
Amhrosiajque comso <fivinum vertice odorom 
Spiravere ; pedes vestis detluxit ad imos, 
vera iricessu patuit Dea.*’ 

But there was to come relenting at 
last to the long wooing of the faithful 
worshipper. The novelist dedicated 
himself more sedulously than ever to 
the perfecting, if possible, of whatever 
aptitude he might possess for poetic 
composition. So resolute, indeed, was 
his resolve in this respect that, upon 
the publication of his next romance, 
the noble historical narrative of “The 
Last of the Barons, ”t he intimated, 
through the Preface, if not the per- 
manent close of his labours in regard 
to prose fiction, at a^ rate their in- 
dennite suspension. The meaning of 
which was, that he meditated, in lieu 
of further prose-fictions, the produc- 
tion of more elaborated compositions 
in verse, a design eventually and re- 
markably realized. 

Returned homewards from Ger- 
many, earnestly engaged, at the time, 
in the translation of the Poems and 


Ballads of Schiller — translations, for 
the most part, pencilled as he rolled 
to and fro in his carriage upon the 
liighroad between the capital and 
Khebworth — helostliis mother, in the 
December of 1843, and, succeeding to 
her property, changed his name, taking 
the additional surname of Lytton after 
the patronymic Bulwer, by royal per- 
mission, under the sign manual of the 
sovereign. 

It is now that we come to that epi- 
sode in his life, when the inexorable 
toil of years having broken down, at 
last, the delicately organized, but vi- 
gorous constitution, he found himself 
restored to health at the Hygcian 
spring.s of Malvern, by the benign and 
magical system of I^reissnitz, as there 
l)ractised in Dr. Wilson’s celebrated 
hydropatliic establishment. In grate- 
ful recognition of this priceless boon 
of healtli restored to him when, seem- 
ingly, the irrecoverable victim of dys- 

i ieosia and hypochondria, Sir Edward 
^ytton, in his sparkling letter to Har- 
rison Ainsworth, gave to the world at 
large his “ Confessions of a Water 
Patient.”! Shortly afterw^ards, having 
completed the issue of his “ Transla- 
tions of Schillcr,”§ through Blac/c- 
ivood's MagazuH'^ he published them 
ill a collective form, prefixing to the 
Poems and Ballads the life of Schiller, 
a biography olditerated, by a curious 
and iiicomprclicnsible elision, from 
the last revised reimblic^ition. A 
“ Biographic Sketch of Laman Blan- 
ohara’ll was, moreover, about this 
time, generously contributed to a 
selection, in three volumes, of the mis- 
cellaneous essays of that unfortunate 
writer, then recently deceased under 
very lamentable circumstances, 
Actuated in the decision solely by 
his persevering antagonism to any- 
thing like an unc^onditional repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Sir Edward now de- 
clined an alluring invitation, namely, 
that he should offer himself as a can- 
didate for Westminster. A similar 
invitation from another constituenejy 
was declined for the same reason, the 


Eva ; and the IlhOmcned Marriage. 1 voL Saunders and Ottley. 1842. 
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politician, in each instance, sacrificing 
his ambition to his consistency. Con- 
vinced that his opinions would now, in 
all probability, long exclude liim from 
the legislature, he resumed his efforts 
at the culture of the poetic art with 
the serenity of one who is wholly ab- 
stracted from subjects of public and 
practical consideration. He published 
his first really remarkable poem, a 
Satire of Modern London, anony- 
mously. It appeared originally piece- 
meal, but was ultimately republished 
in a single volume ; and, though highly 
commended, remained still, for some 
considerable time, unacknowledged. It 
was entitled, “The New Tim on;”* was 
penned throughout in the heroic mea- 
sure, abounded with passages of ex- 
quisite beauty, and comprised, among 
other inimitable poi-traitures of the 
great political chiefs of our generation, 
a masterly and courtly limning of 
fleoffry, Earl of Derby, now Prime 
Minister of England* but then, tis 
Lord Stanley, one of the most f<‘ared 
and formidable leaders of the Opposi- 
tion — 

“ One after one the lords of time advtance ; 
Hero Stunlt-y meets— how Stanley scorns — 
the glance ’ 

The biilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash — the Uupurtof Debate ! 

Yet who not listens, with delighted smilo 
To the pure Saxon of that siher style ; 

In the clear st) le, a heart as clear is seen, 
Prompt to the rash — re\olting from the 
mean.'’ 

It is assuredly interesting now to 
recall that cordial tribute to re- 
membrance- now, when (what few 
might then have anticipated) the 
study for that terse and life-like de- 
lineation is the chief of the existing ca- 
binet, conspicuous among the members 
of whicli stands the graceful eulogist. 

During the fragmentary issue of 
the “The New Timoii” through the 
press, Sir Edward revisited Italy; 
and there conceived the plan of two 
novels, designed to illustrate the con- 
flicting influence on life — the one 
good, the other evil. Holding tliis 
double object before him steadily in 
view, he thereupon began the composi- 


tion of the most startling contrasts 
surely that romance writer ever yet 
dreamt of— -the grizzly and abhorrent 
nightmare of “ Lucretia; or, The Chil- 
dren of Night,”t (published imme- 
diately upon his return to England), 
and — what did not appear until some 
time afterwards, and then slowly, in- 
stalment by instalment — the lovely 
and exquisite family portrait of the 
“The Caxtons.” “Lucretia” had 
scarcely been given to the public, 
however, when — its really admirable, 
ethical intention being altogctlier mis- 
apprehended— its author suddenly 
found himself the object of loud and 
stormy vituperation. He thereupon 
had ijrinted, in the form of a little 
pamphlet, a comprehensive vindica- 
tion of liis writings generally, but more 
particularly, of course, of “Lucretia,” 
expatiating, while doing so, with 
logiciil lucidity ui)on the themes and 
snbj(H* * § ts best suited for the pnrj)oses 
of art and fiction, namely, as objects 
for vivid and picturesque illustration. 
This was the brochure called “A 
Word to the Public, since then ju- 
diciously supplemented to every re- 
print of “ The Children of Night,” as 
a sort of explanatory appendix. Re- 
suming his unfinished family picture 
of “ The Caxtons,” as he travelled, 
Bulwer Lytton proceeded by way of 
Vienna into the Tyrol ; and there, at 
Chistein, seriously took in hand a 
poem often meditated by him long 
years previously — one of which, in- 
deed, lie had been revolving in his 
mind the general outline ever since 
1844. This was— the only great na- 
tional epic of our age~“ King Arthur.” 
The novelist-poet’s imagination was 
certainly at this epoch in his career 
busily enough occupied. 

Il(?tuiTiing to England, he was still 
labouring (labours of love, both) at 
“Tlie Caxtons, ”and at “ King Arthur,” 
when, as by a side -blow, he struck off 
“ at a licaV’ “ Harold, the last of the 
Saxon King8,”§ a magnificent histori- 
cal romance, not inaptly designated a 
prose epic, by an appreciative re- 
viewer of it in the Edinburgh, 
Forth then in succession came the 


* The New Timon, ViVoem. Colburn. 4 parts, 1846. 1 vol., 1847. 

t Lucretia ; or. The Children of Night. 3 vols, Saunders and Ottley, 1647. 

X A Word to the Public. By the Author of “ Lucretia**’ pp, 60. Saunders and 
Ottley, 1847. 

§ Haroldy the Last of the Saxon Kings, 3 vols. Bentley, 1846< 
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other works recently mentioned, 
each in turn rapidly brought to a 
state of completion ; each in turn a 
masterpiece, Hai'old,” it is true, 
though it had actually gone through 
the press, was yet for a while delayed 
in its publication by a generous im- 
pulse on the part of the. publisher, 
namely, in respect for the deep afflic- 
tion of its author, bereaved at that 
moment of his only daughter. This 
occurred in the siuiiig time of 1818, 
the first instalment of ‘ ‘ King Arthur’ ’ * 
appearing in March, and the first in- 
stalment of “The Caxtous’’t in the 
April following, both auunymously. 
In each instance, howev(n',lhe author- 
ship was speedily enough detected. 
There was no mistaking the mobile 
voice of “Crichton,” or his limber 
gait, however cunningly adroit the 
masquerade. Immediately upon the 
completion of “ King Arthur,” tlie 
authorship was avowed in a new edi- 
tion upon the title-page. When 
“ The Caxtous,” closing its career as 
a serial publicatmii, a])peared sepa- 
rately as a sul)stantial work, (the 
mask here, too, thi’own aside as suiier- 
fluous), tlie author was still en- 
deavouring by travel to distra(;t his 
mind from the anguish of his late do- 
mestic bereavement. Spending the 
whole of 1849 abroad, he wandered 
successively through considerable por- 
tions of Germany and Switzerland, 
wiling away the autumn on the 
Italian lakes, and the winter months 
at Nice. At the last-mentioned lo* 
cality he began that very masterly and 
comprehensive delineation of the 
“Varieties of English Life,” which he 
has emphatically designated “ My 
Novel,”f an imaginative work of such 
unwonted dimensions that notwith- 
standing tlio earliest instalment of it 
adorned the September number of 
Blackwood^ s Magazine for 1850, it 
was only completed in time for col- 
lective re-issue in four volumes upon 
the second new-year’s day following. 
It at once assumed to itself the pre- 
rogative of crowning the protracted 
and diversified labours of Sir Bulwer 


Lytton as a romance writer in its cha- 
racter as his undoubted masterpiece. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of a 
memorable statement made in the 
House of Peers by Lord Derby in 
respect to the principles which would 
have guided his administration in the 
event of his having proved more suc- 
cessful in )iis tlieu recent efforts at the 
formation of a cabinet, Bulwer Lytton 
conceived that the time had at length 
arrived when he might judiciously 
vindicate the views lie himself had 
sustained now during seventeen years 
consecutively with unwavering per- 
severan(te'-i»piiiions whit^h had come 
at last to be not only intimately asso- 
ciated, but absolutely identified with 
party, and wliieh had now l>een sig- 
nally and decisively proclaimed by the 
noble Eari as part and parcel of the 
policy of his proposed government. 
Hence a})pcared the famous “Letters 
to Jolm Bul],”§ which )>assed yapidly 
tluoiigh ten editions, to be afterwards 
reprinted in a po[)ular f(»rm for wider 
circulatimi. Hitherto Sir Edward had 
beeiirepcatedly invited by both parties 
in his county to offer himself as a (;an- 
didate for the representation of Hert- 
fordshire. T1 1 e “ Letters,” by cl early 
elucidating th ' sc^ope and tendency 
of his political sentiments, enabled 
him, at length, to acccj)t a requisition 
his answer to which liad been until 
then necjcssarily delayed. He (;on- 
sented to allow his name to be put in 
nomination, and, attheimsuinggeneral 
election, in the July of 1852, was tri- 
umphantly leturncd- ~ re-entering the 
House of Comiiions as M.P. for Herts, 
after an absence of eleven years 
from the deliberations of Parliament. 
SiiK^e then his (;areer in the Legis- 
lature has been, to say the least of it, 
Bufiiciontly conspicuous. Both as an 
orator and as a statesman he has, 
within the last six years, materially 
advanced and elevated his reputation. 
Insomuch that it is now merely bj^ a 
sort of inevitable gradation that 
assumes his place upon the Treasury 
Bench as a Cabinet Minister, accept- 
ing the seals of office as one of Her 


* IKng Arthur : an Epic, in Twelve Books. Colburn. Three parts, 1848. 1 
vol (Avowed), 1849. 
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Majesty’s three Secretaries of State, 
and taking up his allotted position at 
the Council Board of liis Sovereign 
as among the ranks of the Privy 
Counsellors. 

Nevertheless, even during his active 
parliamentary career, he has still been 
faithful to literature. Have we not 
delightful evidence of this, even now', 
from month to month, in the pages 
of our Edinburgh contemporary, 
wherein, during the year last ])ast, 
the latest of Sir Bulwer Lyttoii’s ro- 
mances has been appealing— is still 
appearing— periodically ? AlreJidy — 
though we are yet manifestly far re- 
moved from the date of its comple- 
tion- -it gives assurance of taking high 
rank, if not even the highest rank, 
among the most })rilliant of his grea.t 
prose ■ fictions* -among the most re- 
markable cftiisions of bis poetic and 
r om anti c iinagin ation. ‘ ‘ A V hat will he 
do with it — happily already com- 
pleted in manuscript- -may yet prove, 
indeed, beyond even .My Novel,” tbc 
i'hef d\eu vreoi our northern Boccaccio. 

The collective novels of Bulwer 
Lytton, it is here worth bearing in 
remembrance (having previously been 
published in a stereoty])cd edition at 
six shillings a volume, and subse- 
quently in a serial form originally 
issued in weekly numbers, })rice three 
lialfpenco), ullmiately apjx'ared in a 
shape yet more popular, and at a coat 
yet more reasonable — the copyright of 
the cheap edition having been pur- 
chased for i'20,()(U) by the Messrs. 
Koutledge. N evertheless, yet another 
edition of Sir Edward’s writings still, 
we believe, remains to this day what 
every puff advertiser is in tlie habit of 
(‘.ailing a desiderntmii—Si, handsome 
library edition, we mean, embracing 
within it not only his prose fictions, 
his novels, and romances— not even, 
with those also, his poetical and dra- 
matic productions —but a comprehen- 
sive collection of the whole of his 
works indiscriminately. An accumu- 
lation of his labours, including, among 
other things, a selection of the most 
effective speeches he is known to have 
delivered either within or without the 
walls of tlie Legislature — foremost 
among the latter, his inimitable 


“Address to the Associated Society 
of the University of Edinburgh ;”t 
pre-eminent among the former/ the 
oration by which ho may be said to 
have inaugurated his return to Parlia- 
ment, when, in a speech immediately 
afterwards, described by the right 
lion, member for Buckinghamshire as 
one of the most masterly ever given 
to the House, he demanded from all 
sides alike a fair trial for the newly- 
organized administration. Com- 
prised, moreover, within the compass 
/^f this one comprehensive edition of his 
'writings, should be his various contri- 
butions to the periodicals— not merely 
tliose (already collected) written by 
liini as editor of the New Monthly and 
the Monthly Chronicle^ but others of 
a very miscellaneous kind, still scat- 
tered through the different Quarterlies. 
His luminous papers in the Edin- 
hivyh, on the “Writings of Sir Thomas 
Browne,” on Forster’s “Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith,” on “The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” by Chateaubriand. His 
equally able reviews in the West- 
mi usfet* on the “Statesmen of the 
reign of Anne,” and on the “Poet 
Gray and his obligations to Classical 
Literature.” Moreover, beyond even 
the b(ist of these, his remarkable 
liistorical treatise in the Foreign 
Quarterly on “ The Reign of Terror 
and tlie hVench Revolution.” 

Altogether, w(‘. have here been tak- 
ing a ra])id survey of a literary career 
the mere mechanical industry of which 
has evidenced itself— while the author 
is yet in the full vigour of his ma- 
turity -by the prodiKjtion of some 
eighty goodly volumes, to say nothing 
of a swarm of minor and uncollected 
compositions. As to the genius ex- 
pressed by those writings, that has 
long since stamp(‘d itself in indelible 
characters upon tlie popular memory 
among the glories of the nation^ 
literature. 

And the author himself, in who6e 
wizard right hand the pen has thus 
transformed itself into the wand of 
the magician ! A saunter down to 
Westminster, any afternoon when the 
House is sitting, will enable you readily 
enough, even though you chance to be 
a novice in the scene — supposing you, 


* What will he do with itf Parts i. to xiv. BlackwootTs Magazine. 1857-1858. 
t Address to the Associated Societies of the Unimrsitij of Edinburgh. 8VO., pp* 28% 
Blackwood and Sons. 1854. 
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of course, to have prudentially armed caricature. Happiest among all those 
yourself beforehand with the requisite well-known portraits, the life-like 
Open sesame— 'to recognize Sir BuKver sketch by Mr. Lane, the academy’s 
Lytton seated there upon the front associated engraver and draughtsman. 
Treasury Bench among the leaders of Better than the profile outline by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Already, Count d’Orsay, than the other profile 
“ stranger” though you are in the sketch by Mr. F. Say — better, by far, 
Commons, numerous published por- than the ambitious painting by Van 
traits, together with abundant political Holst — better even (that inimitable 
caricatures, have rendered you per- pencilling of Lane’s) than the noble, 
fectly well acquainted, at a glance, idealised portrait by Daniel Maclise, 
with many a familiar countenance. r.a., who has there, in truth, pour- 
There, lounging behind the green box traye<l--in a picture constituting, never- 
of office, upon those coveted cushions, tlieless, a vivid likeness of Sir Bulwer 
— beds too often rather of thorns than Lytton— the head of Zanoni, ui)on the 
roses— the Leader of the House —you form of Godolphin, (dad in the garb 
know him upon the instant. The of Pelham. Our attention, however, 
features of Vivian Grey saddened and is now no longer directed to the poet- 
matured, with the ringlets of Sidonia novelist ; but, rather than that, to the 
thinned but still clustering. And orator-statesman. In the latter two- 
there, beside him — not less instant the fold capacity he has but just now as- 
recognition — his ministerial colleague, sumed, for the first time, the resi)on- 
the new Colonial Secretary. Portraits sibilities of an administrator. In that 
he, too, has had abumlantly ; and new character — frankly, heartily, we 
thanks to Mr. Chalon, one memorable wisli him God-speed ! ' 


oreysok’i 

Mr. 6revson''s letters remind us of 
that useful household manual, “In- 
quire within for everything.” Like a 
book of recipes, it touebes on every- 
thing, from cookery to conscience, 
from the sensations of a convalescent 
at the smell of roast mutton, up io 
the problem of existence and the fu- 
ture state. In our grandmother’s 
days, a book of recipes was a lady’s 
vade mecum. It is tlie same still ; but 
the I’ecipes are wonderfully extended 
and varied. Mr. Greysou nas a good 
deal to say about cookery, and his 
own strange experiences in the kit- 
chen ; he has a word by the way on 
homoeopathy, and has a good many 
infallible cures for aching hearts and 
idle hands. He has, over and above, 
an infallible nostrum of his own, a 
snuff of the most pungent kind, the 
“titilating dust” .of wit with which 
he powders his pages. Book clubs 
should order forthwith a book that 
has something for every palate — a 
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sort of Chow 'how of letters. Mr. 
Greysou is the king of court jesters : 
he says the wisest things in tlie arcli- 
e.st way ; liis drollery is a disguise to 
his doctrine; in his droll way, and 
witli ringing laugh, something 
out that makes his reader “ laugh on 
t’other side.” He is, take him all in 
all, and W'e hope he wdll not resent 
the compliment, “tlie wisest fool in 
Christendom.” 

Why is it — and we look to Aristotle 
in vain for a solution of the puzzle — 
why is it that there is no mean state 
of the liabit of liumom* ; wit in men’s 
composition is alway.s in excess or 
defect ? You may take an average of 
one hundred men with another, and 
you will find that the whole sum of 
wit is made up by a few having too 
much, and tlio many two little. It is 
a cniel case that Dame Nature, to 
make one witty man, must produce 
nine dull men, as nine generations 
of the aphis are sterile, before one 


Selectiom from the Correspondence of R, E. H. Greyson^ Esq. Edited by tbe 
Author of the Eclipse of Faith. Lonaon; Longman, Brown, and Co. 

Eiwyelopoedi^ Britannica. Eighth Edition, Vol, VI. Art,, Bishop Butler, by 
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perfect insect is formed. But when 
it conies, its fecundity is monstrous— 
it lays e^gs for itself and a progeny 
to the ninth generation. So with a 
witty man, he deals his jokes about 
as it the Am of the age fecundated 
only in him. His pen is an ovipositor, 
ever dripping with mots. He is al- 
ways producing in season and out of 
season. He buzzes in church, about 
the dusty cushions of the pftlpit, and 
drops into the white-np-turned eye 
below deposits like that which turned 
Tobit blmrl. He darts round the 
dinner-table, dips his wings into every 
wine glass, and the dullest, company 
drink in wine and wit together. 
Once in a century, the ova of wit im- 
pregnate a parson’s biain, and he 
writes i»amphlets like Swift, or novels 
like Sterne. The unhai)py jiossessor 
of this useless oriianient, wears it as 
the toa<l is said to wear the precious 
jewel, in his liead. Envied and hated 
by his more serious neighbours, he 
revenges himself by*s])illing venom 
on all things sacred and iirofaiic. The 
hfsiiis ndtitrtv in the churcli, thinks 
himself at liberty to sport at those 
who make sport of him, and g(‘ne- 
rally ends unhappily to himself and 
others. Oreat wit to madncFS often - 
est is allied in churchmon, because 
the thin partitions betw(‘cn the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous are broken 
down in their composition, and the 
thoughts that solemnize nine men out 
of ten, only sliariicu their sense of the 
ludicrous. 

On the other hand, llio defect of 
wit is as marked as its excess. Bishop 
Butler is an instance, in one extreme, 
as Swift in the other. The mind that 
could discourse on the Analogy, must 
liavc been witless in the common 
sense of the word, for what is wit but 
the discovery of surface relations be- 
tween things essentially unlike ; while 
analogy discovers hidden resemblances 
between things externally unlike. The 
too qualities are in opposition, so that 
to excel in the one, seems to require a 
want of perception of the other. Wit 
is reason inchoate and unfinished. 
Every active mind blossoms out into 
wit. Some few minds ripen into the 
full fruit of analogy; but very few, 
indeed, as Sheridan says of the orange 
tree, bear both blossoms and fruit at 
once— retain the power of producing 
fancied and false analogies out of the 
differences of things, as well as real 
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analogies out of thoii* resemblances. 
All true poetry partakes of this higher 
kind of analogy, of which wit is the 
specious blossom. The wit has all 
the disjfcta vienibi-a but mis- 

shapen and out of place. He is the 
huiicliback iEsop among poets ; and, 
therefore, every wit is a “minor” 
I)oet, and ev(‘ry poet a full grown 
wit. 

The price, then, that genius pays for 
an ex(;ess of the power of analogy, is 
the defect of wit. It is almost ludi- 
crous to remark the admirers of But- 
ler attempting to detect in the Ana- 
logy scintillations of wit. Thus, Mr. 
Rogers, his latest biographer, says, 
“ Butler is by no means without that 
diy sort of humour which often ac- 
companies very vigorous logic, and, 
indeed, is in some sense inseparable 
from it; for the neat detection of a 
sopliisin, or the sudden and unex- 
l)e(dcd explosion of a fallacy, prodiu-es 
iiiu(‘h the same eficct as wit on those 
who arc capable of enjoying close and 
c( igent reas( >ning. There is also a kind 
of simple, grave, satirical pleasantry 
witlnviiich he sometimes states and re- 
futes an objection, by no means with- 
out its i>iquancy.” Wc are told that 
those who have kept hedgehogs, have 
caught that bristly beast in a i)layful 
mood ; but we would as s(a)n think 
of tickling ourselves with the <iuilla 
upon a fretful ]>orcupine, as laughing 
over Bishop Butler’s “satirical plea- 
santly.” No, in spite of Professor 
Rogers, we repeat, that the sublime 
and the ludicTous do not go together, 
and that excess of “analogy” is com- 
pensated for by defect of wit. Hap- 
pily for us, in Greyson’s letters, we 
Iiave tlu) balaiic(i righted between the 
two. The Bishop is in defect of wit, 
and his commentator in excess; and 
so we are cajoled with Butler’s philo- 
sophy, as cliildren are cajoled with 
the multiplication table, by slicing 
oranges and apples for the Arabic 
numerals. 

Since minds, then, are so constituted 
that they must be cither always witty, 
or always witless, we can no more 
blame Mr. Greyson for indulging in 
his joke, at the expense of all the pro- 
prieties, than we do Falstafl? for get- 
ting fak and loving capons and sheny 
sacK. If it is some men’s star, as Ho- 
race tells us, that Melpomene should 
preside at their birth, so that .they 
are poets by destiny, othlers are jokers 
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by destiny. Some lisp in numbers for 
tbe numbers come, and others crack 
jokes at every step. Every word they 
drop is detonating powder* and life 
a series of explosions of mirth. Mr. 
Greyson is a case of incorrigible jok- 
ing ; it is no use to bid him be serious. 
Mr. Greyson (or Henry Rogers, for 
the anagram must out soonej- or later,) 
has made sport of Deism over many 
a page of pleasant English. The 
Eclipse of Faith was a grand liunt, 
and bristles and tusks went down 
under the sliaiy spear of truth. No 
wonder that this mighty hunter stirred 
up many enemies. The “Nimrod” of 
Faith, and the Nemesis of Faith, met 
and closed in personal combat, as in 
heroic times some king of men would 
call off his dogs, to meet, spear in 
hand, some king of beasts. Deism 
and Theism sent out their doughtiest 
champions, Rogers and Newman, and 
men held their breath as if a religion 
of reason or a religion of faith de- 
pended upon the issue. There was 
this curious turn in the fight, that in 
the scuffle the combatants changed 
weapons : the champion of Deism got 
hold of the sword of “the Spirit,” 
and turned it against the Bible cham- 
pion, On the other hand, Mr. Rogers 
gleaned up the light arrows of ridi- 
cule. which fell blunted against bis 
shield, and flung them back with such 
force and point, that infidelity fled 
howlin^^ pierced with his own wea- 
pons. We have come to a strange 
l.)a8s, when rationalism boasts of its 
“unction,” its “spiritual” insight, 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” On the other hand, it 
is equally strange, we see the seat of 
the sconmil occupied by the Christian 
advocate, ridicule taken up as the test 
of truth, and Mr. Newman’s followers 
writing down the Eclipse of Faith in 
the National Review^ under the title 
of “Unspiritual Reli^on.” 

XJnspiiitual Professor Rogers ! W e 
wonder that religious men do not 
put you put of their company. Truly, 
your ridicule must be the test of truth 
when spiritualism itself was not proof 
a^nst it. If he is sure to be worsted 
^0 has lost his temper, then we 
must give it against IVlr. Newman ; 
and though you are a graceless fellow, 
withput any “unction” or spiritual 
iimghi ai^owledge that you got the 
best of it. 

in Greyson^s letters we have the 
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controversy with Deism carried on in 
the same mock serious style. Vol- 
taire had an absiud theory that the 
actors in a Greek tragedy wore a mask 
with a serious face pamted on one 
side, and a comic on the other ; and 
that to act the tragedy, they looked 
eyes right, mid in comedy, faced 
round and acted eyes left. By some 
such exj)edient, clumsy though it be, 
must we explain the singular delusion 
of Mr. Greysou’s style. There is such a 
violent contrast, at times, l)etween 
matter and manner, that ho borders 
on the profane; and if the spiritual 
are scandalized, we must only call in 
the National Revieiv to lecture him 
on religions levity. In one sense, at 
least, Mr. Newman’s writings are 
sn'woni pvai^riora than Professor 
Rogers’ — as Charles Lamb translated 
for a sermon. 

We have had a comic History of 
England, and a comic Latin Gram- 
mar. Greyson’s letters are in many 
respects the comic Bishop Butler. 
The “dry light” of the great moralist is 
taken out and huii" in a paper lan- 
tern, stuck over with fancies droll as 
Chinese figun\s ; and thus the grave 
Bishop is set to tea(;h young ladies, by 
an amusing illustration — a ^eat truth 
is set wdthin liic reach of the simplest 
understanding, and plain people find 
themselves det*p in tlie primaples of 
the Analogy, as Mr. Joiirdain talking 
l)rose "without knowing it. 

Take, as an instance : writing to a 
young lady on the subject of novel 
reading, he reminds her of Bishop 
Butler^s woll-knovm distinction, “that 
from our very faculty of habits, pas- 
sive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker, and that practical habits 
are formed and sticii^liened by re- 
peated a(;ts.” Now, the frequent re- 
jjetition of that species of emotion 
wliicli fiction stiimmtes, tends to pre- 
vent benevolence, uecause it is out of 
proportion to corresponding action. 
It is like that frequent going over the 
theory of virtue in our own thoughtr, 
which, as Butler says, so far from 
being auxiliary to it, may be obstruc- 
tive to it. 

As novel reading tends, then, to cul- 
tivate the emotions rather than the 
practic/al habits, Mr. Greyson suggests 
to his young friend to keep a sort of 
debtor and creditor account of senti- 
mental indulgence, and practical bene- 
volence. 
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“I do not care if your pocket-book 
contains some such memoranda as these: 

* For the sweet tears I shed over the ro- 
mantic sorrows of Charlotte Devereux, 
sent three basins of gruel and a flannel 
petticoat to old Molly Brown.’ 

‘For sitting up three hours beyond the 
time over the ‘‘Bandit's Bride,’’ gave 
half-a-crown to Billy Smith.* ‘My 
sentimental agonies over the “Broken 
Heart” cost me three visits to the Or- 
phan Asylum, and two extra hours of 
Dorcas Society work.’ ‘Two quarts of 
caudle to poor Jobson’s wife, and some 
gabardines to his ragged children, on 
account of a good cry over the pathetic 
story of the ‘‘Forsaken One.”^ 

It is seldom that wisdom takes wit 
into partnership witlj it. The modern 
])reaclier, unlike Solomon, seldom 
^dves his heai*t to find out ‘Vitty 
inventions;” and a flash of humour, 
or one of those touclies of nature that 
make the whole world one, have gone 
out of fashion in modern pnli>its. It 
would be as hard to revive the “fu- 
neral bakc-ineats,” orfuueral games of 
another age, as the witty conceits of 
Donne, South, or Andrews ; but it 
would certainly improve the style of 
many modern preachers if they would 
relieve their seriousness with some of 
Mr. (Treyson’s levity. The press is 
fast distancing the pulpit, and our 
lay preacliers putting us out of con- 
ceit with our Sunday performances. 
So the clergy could not do better than 
take a few hints from letters like 
these. 

Takeanotlier instance of these witty 
inventions of our lay preadier. Quot- 
ing the Clreek e])igram to the effect 
that it would l>e a good thing if the 
headache came before tlie drinking- 
bout, instead of after it. He pro- 
ceeds : — 

“Certainly, with even less than that, 
we should find the morals of mankind 
wonderfully improveni; I mean, if retri- 
bution were but siniuUaneous with trans- 
gression ; if, for example, that thing w'e 
call Conscience were attached to one of 
the vertebrae, and, at the same time 
that it warned us, began to tug away at 
some exquisitely sensitive nerve. What 
alderman would gloat on venison, if, after 
having taken as much as was good for 
him, Conscience, the moment he sent up 
for a superfluous slice, admonished him of 
his folly by a sudden fit of the colic, in- 
stead of a sleepy, dozy intimation, that 
ten or twenty years hence, if he lived so 
long, he would repent it; or if a liar, 
the moment his tongue began to wag. 
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found his face blushing with St. An- 
thony's fire, instead of the faint tints of 
shame; or if a thief detected the inci- 
pient feeling of covetousness by a des- 
perate contemporaneous twinge of gout 
in his great toe ; or if the hypocrite (as 
according to Swedenborg’s notion of 
‘spiritual correspondences’ he is, or 
ought to be, ) were told of his fault by a 
swinging jjaroxysm of toothache 1” 

It is not easy to imagine a parody 
of Aristotle: the N^ichomachean Ethics 
offer as few points for a livelj?' fancy 
to let out on as the most serious dis- 
course of the modern pulpit ; hut the 
following seems to be an amttsing 
version of Aristotle’s account of vo- 
luntary and in)n-v(duntary virtue. 
Compare, for instance, what Aristotle 
says about iffeasure and pain as at- 
ten<ling virtuous actions — that virtue 
at first is irksome and attended with 
self-denial, but that afterwards the 
irk.someness ceases, and the self- 
denial disappears, so that perfect 
virtue almost ceases to be virtue, and 
it is difficult to say that the gods are 
virtuous. Oomy)arc Aristotle’s well- 
known paradox with the following 
witty comment on it : — 

“ 1 have a friend, eminently virtuous, 
temperate, gentle, compassionate, with 
all his appetites singularly under con- 
troul. I was complimenting him a little 
the other day on his happy temperament, 
wlicn I observed an exiircssion of 
nausea, as if he had taken a dose of 
tartar emetic. ‘ My dear friend,’ said 
he, ‘know that the virtue on which you 
compliment me is, between ourselves, 
nothing but selfishness ; so never compli- 
ment me again , for it makes me wretched . 
My conscience — a morbid one, if you 
will — haa somehow got entangled with my 
nervous system, and I cannot think 
an evil thought without torture. If I 
see the hungry and feel disposed to pass 
them unrelieved, I seem immediately 
seized with pangs of hunger myself. I 
have no peace till I have satisfied ray 
own stomach by filling those of other 
people, and may thus be said to feed my- 
self by other people’s mouths. In the 
same manner, if an emotion of covetous- 
ness obtrudes itself, I have an immediate 
sensation in my throat and chest, just 
like what we feel in company when 
we have bolted a hot morsel and sent it 
hissing down the throat/ because we 
could neither pull it out, nor keep it in 
the mouth. If 1 have any feeling of 
disingenuousness, that moment my too 
physical conscience warns me by a film 
over ray eyes ; and if I were to teU it lie, 
I do believe she would strike me stone 
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blin^ at once. In short, between our- 
selves, njy virtue, as you call it, is mere 
deception, disguised selftshuess. I won- 
der whether any one has been similarly 
affected. Ah, how I sigh for the power 
to do one good thing unrestrained ! 
What can be more wretched than invol- 
untary virtue V’” 

The conclusion Mr. Greyson comes 
to from this very wliimsical, but alas 
very imaginary case of a man good 
by constraint is, that our ordinary 
state of probation is good for us. As 
in Leibnitz Theodiceo, tlie world we 
inhabit is shown to be the best possi- 
ble of all conceivable kinds ; and of all 
the Sexti — the Sextus Tarquinius, that 
monster of cruelty — was the best pos- 
sible for Rome and the hereafter of 
mankind : so of all the conceivable 
dispositions of mind and matter, that 
is the best possible in wliicli we exist 
now, “self-poised by active vital 
forces from within, not ke])t upright 
by painful bands and ligatures ; by 
right motives, not by material s]n-ings 
and pulleys, which last would reduce 
us to a sort of Puucl! and Judy auto- 
mata of virtue.” 

The secret of a good deal of Mr. 
Greysoii’s humour consists in playing 
fjist and loose with mind and matter, 
body and soul. Body and soul arc 
treated by him like Dcedalus statues, 
and are shifted about and changed 
from one pedestal to the other. Mind 
is one thing and matter another ; but 
to run the one into the other, and 
reason of the one by illustraticnis 
taken from the other, is to make a 
laughing-stock of philosophy. Plire- 
nology, for instancjc, is a very good 
joke at mental science. To lit up 
the brain-box, like a tool-chest, with 
little compartments : to put the com- 
bativeness into one little corner, and 
time and tune into another ; to fur- 
nish the top story with recreation 
and the brain-cellar with destruction, 
is a very funny de8erii)tion of human 
nature. We have seen a section of 
the brain allotted out into compart- 
ments, with coloured designs of what 
is going on in these different compart- 
ments. Ill one little bump in the back 
of the head Cupid is crouching away 
in philoprogenitiveness j and as many 
as the arrows in Cimurs hand, so 
many are the young children : happy 
is the man who has his quiver full of 
them ill the posterior lobe of his 
brain I In another compartment the 
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combative man (an Irishman, we pre- 
sume) is flourishing a sprig of shil- 
lelagh over the body of a prostrate 
Pat ; while bounded off only by thin 
partitions, a young lady in the bump 
of tune is playing an accompaniment 
to the rattle of sticks and skulls in com- 
bativeness, Number, all the while, is 
performing silent feats of arithmetic, 
and looking puzzled to know what 
all that noise can mean ; and venera- 
tion, sweet saint, looks up from all the 
tunnoil, to intercede for this distracted 

f lobe, into which the passions have 
een crowded so close that they have 
not room4o turn, and the soul’s man- 
sion has become a crazy tenement, let 
out to small lodgers — a set of fiddlers, 
tramps, journeymen cobblers, 6weej)s 
— who have turned it upside down, and 
make as much noise as if the whole 
house were tlieir own. Make a clean 
sweep of these rascally squatters, and 
set up a strong will, as major-clgino 
again, is tlie only remedy for such 
pitiable folly. There is nothing like 
a good coloured engraving to show tlie 
foolery of modern plircnology. It is 
hard to believe that its advocates 
could ever in stiber earnest have he- 
lieved in this mind-in-niattcr theory. 
To lodge a inen.< b><na in the corpore 
mao can be no easy matter, if tlie 
brain is honey (‘( imbed out with .sepa- 
rate cells for each separate dosin; or 
function. Tlie theory confutes itself, 
and can only be met liy a discharge 
of broad grins and guffa^N s from the 
bump of risibility. 

But this jilirenological talk, which 
cannot be endured when put forward 
au grand serieux by polysyllabic pro- 
fessors, who keep colleges on the New 
Road, and oiien classes for ladies 
under a Frau Frofessorinn, becomes 
au exhaust! ess fund of wit when 
opened up by such writers as Mi*. 
Greysoii. We all know that mind 
thinks and acts through matter. 
There is evidently some connexion- 
no doubt a very close one — between 
the two. ^ Exaggerate that ever so 
little — an inch to a man’s nose — and 
wu get a capital caricature. Mr. 
Dickens is a great caricaturist of 
this kind. Every physiognomy is a 
kind of jelly-bag, into which he poura 
the rich juice of humour. All his 
faces twinkle, and wriggle and jerk, as 
mpionettes on a puppet-stage. Mr. 
Dickens’ characters are all too expres- 
sive. His humble man is eating hum- 
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blc pie, and his mercantile man tot- 
ting up imaginary figures. Mrs. 
Merdle’ti bosom heaves and swells from 
one end of her fat existence to the 
other. She (^ould be described by a 
cab-man as a “ stout party that belongs 
to the bosom.” Unlike stage iiropfer- 
ties in general, it is Mrs. Mercflc who 
is false, and the bosom only real. The 
rest of the (^haracter is only “stuf- 
fing” to fit on to this one funny 
thought. In all this wc have the ex- 
aggeration of the connexion of mind 
and matter. The folly of phrenology 
is the fun of novelists. Mr. Greyson 
has a powerful vein of this Jiumour. 
By a delicate stroke or two he dashes 
ofi’ sucli a pre-c.stablished harmony 
between mind and matter that the 
miiid’s oddities crop out in the body, 
as Gall su])posed the hidden soul 
biim]>s t)ut on the cranium. 

Take as an instance of this amusing 
liarmony between body and mind. 
Talking of a young knave, who looked 
the tiTith while his tinigiie told the 
lie, he says ■ 

** I account none lost so long as there is 
schism in the body corporate; so long as 
Conscience can got one organ fairly to 
contradict anotlier : when ruddy shame 
sits on the cliecks, and lurking truth 
looks out from the eyes, however the 
tongue may bluster. The saddest of all 
spectacles is when Truth can get no 
organ to plead lier cause; when the 
hardened broAvand the unflinching cj’c, 
as well as the tongue, arc in league 
against her, then, indbed, I give up all 
for lost. When truth looks no longer 
out from the eye; when the light is 
darkened and tlic curtains drawn in the 
window of the soul, I know slie lies 
dead and is corrupting wdthin. It is 
curious to see with how much more diffi- 
culty the eye can be corrupted than the 
tongue, and how wdien the latter is 
asseverating falsehood with oath upon 
oath (impudent knave!) the eye often 
still calmly docs homage to truth and 
looks ‘ yes, yes, yes’ as fast as the other 
says ‘no, no, no.’ 

“‘Betwixt nose and eyes a strange 
contest arose,* says Cowper, in his 
amusing little lawsuit respecting the 
spectacles. “ It is a far more important 
and loss humorous cause that is often 
pleading between the tongue and tlie 
eye. If they had a separate conscious- 
ness liow mad would the tongue be that 
the eye is apt to be such a blab and tell- 
tale, and so inopportunely turns king’s 
evidence ! ‘ What need had you to put in 
your oar and spoU all?’ one might 
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imagine it saying. ‘ Why could you not 
be quiet.”' 

Another instance of wit arising from 
the confusion botweeti mind and 
matter, is in a letter to C. Mason, 
Esq., on the discoveries of Dr. Has- 
sall’s mi(!roBCOpe : — 

“Who will not wish,’’ he says, “ that 
he may go on and prosper in thus un- 
earthing liiimim iniquity from its subtle 
retreats in infinitesimal atoms, when it 
thought to lie perdu as securely as in its 
own invisible thought.” 

The idea of detecting adulteration 
is too good to be restri(^ted to things 
eaten and dnmk, so he proposes a 
moral solar microsc‘ope, that should lay 
bare, in a similar manner, all the 
foreign ingrt'dients— the adulterate 
mixtures — which enter into the com- 
l)ositioii of spurious virtue ; — 

“How amusing the report of anal3^^i8 
into these would read I How wc should 
find, on examination, a hundred pound 
donation to — Hospital by Alderman — , 
prompted by only two per cent, of charity, 
combined with ninety-eight per cent, of 
vanity and ostentation. A fine specimen, 
apparently, of devotion turning out, on 
being closely inspected, little else than 
cliips of rites and ceremonies and the 
saw-du.st of formality, and with scarcely 
one per cent, of genuine devotion in it. 
A iiarcel of zeal, of the true vermilion 
dye, to all appearance, plainly consisting, 
wdien subjected to a higher power, of 
the vulgar, blood-red counterfeit of 
hatred and intolerance. A huge mass of 
unctuous religious talk, utterly destitute 
of a single particle of sincerity, tlie 
article being entirely composed of rancid 
‘cant,’ scented with the essence of hy- 
poeris.v. An eloquent discourse of the 
Rev. .Mr. Blarney discerned to have but 
five per cent, of genuine emotion in it — 
the tears and pathos, warranted real, 
being nothing but old ‘theatrical pro- 
ertics. ’ The decorous sorrows of an iin- 
ertaker seen at a glance, and with 
scarcely higher power than that of com- 
mon spectacles, to be nothing but down- 
right hilarity painted black. The deep 
dejection of an heir to a large estate dis- 
cerned to be similarly constituted. The 
tears of a whole party in a mourning- 
coach found to exhibit the merest tinc- 
ture of genuine grief for the deceas^, 
what other emotion there was being the 
result ofdisappointcdexpectations. Such 
are some of the analyses onO might ex- 
pect to see if we had but this wonder- 
working instrument, a moral solar mi- 
croscope ; but, perhaps, it is as well for 
us all that there is none.” 
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Take another amusing excuu[)le of 
ihe beard controversy pressed into tlie 
cause of theology. Mr. Greyson met 
a youngster who, though not old 
enough to have a beard, was old 
enough to be an Atheist, which ho 
owned with tliat sweet complacency 
with Avliich so many sucking philoso- 
phers of our day, after reading Compt(j 
on the Vestiges, do the like : — 

He professed to have a reverence for 
his beard as a gift of nature, and to think 
it a sort of profanity to shave it. He 
innocently asked me whi/we should shave 
away ‘ what nature had given us ? * ‘ Why,* 
said I, ‘suppose nature has made a mis- 
take in giving us such a thing, is it not 
wise to rectify it ?’ * Made a mistake ! ’* 

said he. ‘Yes,* said I; ‘nothing more 
easy according to your hypothesis, for 
you confess to Atheism. Why may not 
the beard be an error of nature ? If un- 
intelligent laws of development, or un- 
conscious necessity, or blind chance has 
made the world and beards, I see no rea- 
son why you should suppose every thing 
for the best; and as you have intelli- 
gence, at least ihirtk so,’ I continued, 
smiling, * and the universe has none, you 
and all of us ought to be allowed to re- 
form, alter, and amend at pleasure.’ It 
was not easy to see how to defend the 
orthodoxy of wearing beards as a gift of 
nature on such a theory.” 

Curiously enough, the argument 
from final causes -from the existence 
of pilosity in man and beast —is pro- 
nounced by Racon not as wanting, 
but as ill-placed - 

' * For the cause that the hairs of the 
eyelids are to preserve the sight is no 
way contradictory to this — that pilosity 
is incident to the orifices of moisture.” 

It is perfectly fair to catch a Posi- 
tivist tripping ; and if, after reieoting 
final causes altogether, he will insist 
on wearing a beard, l)e(;ause Nature 
herself “ designed’' man to be adorned 
with tliis bushy appendage to his 
visage, it is evident that he uses the 
idea of a Presiding Intelligence, as the 
heathens do their idols — to lie invoked 
when the occasion calls for it, and 
then laid aside in a dark comer, out 
of sight, till wanted again. 

To Mr. Greyson — or to drop at once 
the alias which is no longer a conceal- 
ment — ^to Mr. Rogers* admiration for 
lli^op Butler we may attribute the 
pecuhar line of argument he has fol- 
lowed out in his controversy with 
modem Deism. Divines now-a-days 
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have veiy generally given up the pur- 
suit of the old, slippery shade of non- 
belief ; they have preferred to set for- 
ward — rightly, as we think — positive 
truth to hunting out and exposing 
negative error. There was a time in 
England when head-money for wolves 
was the only plan to exterminate them ; 
but these days have long since gone 
by ; we now keep down wild beasts 
by replenishing tne eartli and subdu- 
ing it — as man increases the wild beast 
decreases. So it is witli forms of un- 
belief or misbelief ; they exist only on 
sufferance till a better ti*uth comes to 
dislodgejihem. Plato’s maxim — “ No 
man is willingly ignora,nt” — expresses, 
at least, one-nalt of a great spiritual 
truth -that the heart abhors a vacuum, 
and that a cold shadow.of religion will 
occupy the iminhabited heart, as gliosts 
and rats infest the upper and under 
premises of uninliabited houses. 

Mr. Rogers, following Bishop But - 
ler's example, has resolved to* argue 
men out of thnir belief in gliosts, not 
by taking down the shutters and let- 
ting in day-light on the dust and 
mould within, but by showing us that 
it is absurd for those who l)elieve in 
spirits within the house to scout all 
belief in spiri^^s outside the house!. 
Mr. Rogers, indetid, goes farther lliau 
the Bishop. He stretches the use of 
analogy, as demonstrative against 
Deism, farther than it has ever been 
stretched before. 

We quote the following from a life 
of Bislioj) Butler contributed by Mr. 
Rogers to last edition of' tlie 
Encydopivdia BrliaTiiiica : — 

“Further, Ave cannot but think that 
the concliisivciiess of Butler’s work, as 
against its true object, ihe Defsf, has 
often been underrated by many of its 
most genuine admirers. Thus, Dr. 
Chalmers, for instance, affirms that ‘ those 
overrate the power of analogy who look 
to it for any very distinct Or positive 
contribution to the Christian argument. 
To repel objections, in fact, is the great 
service which analogy has rendered tef 
the cause of revelation, and it is the only 
service Avhich we seek for at its hands!’ 
This, abstractedly, is true ; but, in fact, 
considering the position of the bulk of 
the objectors, that they have been in- 
vincibly persuaded of the truth of Theism, 
and that their objections to Christianity 
have been exclusively or chiefly of tlio 
kind dealt with in the ‘Analogy,’ the 
work is much more than an armmentum 
ad hominem^it is not simply oi negative 
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value.^ To such objectors it logically 
establishes the truth of Christianity, or 
it forces them to recede from Theism, 
which the bulk will not do. If a man 
says, * I am invincibly persuade d of the 
truth of proj)ositioii A, but J cannot re- 
ceive proposition B, because objections 
a, 6, c are opposed to it ; if these were 
removed, my objections would cease.* 
Then, if you can show that a, &, c 
equally apply to the proposition A» his 
reception of which, he says, is based on 
invincible evidence, you do really compel 
such a man to believe that not only B 
may be true, but that it is true, unless he 
is willing (which few in the parallel case 
are) to abandon proposition A as well as 
B. This is precisely the condition in 
which the majority of Deists have ever 
been, if wc may judge from their writ- 
ings.” 

Now, tliis criticism on Butler ex- 
plajns to us Mr. Rogers’ short and easy 
method with the Deists of his day. 
He has declared war against the 
Bedouins of non-belief, and deter- 
mined not only to drive them away 
from the frontier line of the faith, but 
even to exterminate them in their 
iiu.)imtain fastnesses. Surrender or 
die is the last summons sent in to the 
Deist, shut in in his gloomy cavern, 
hemmed in by anne(l num, and all 
retreat cut off. The straw is piled 
up, the matcdi is applied, and nothing 
remains for the poor Deist but to die 
the death of the Atheist or to sur- 
render to this Christian Pelissier. 

We fear Mr. Rogers mak(js too much 
of his Analogy. The method with the 
Deist is not quite so short and easy 
as many of those modern champions 
of Christendom think. Their error is, 
that they mistiie their adversary’s 
position — they judge of his tactics by 
their own. To the Christian mind 
there is nothing between “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus” and blank, utter 
Atheism. St. Paul says, for instance, 
that, if driven from his settled faith in 
the resuirection^ of Christ, he should 
fall back into Epicurean indifference — 

“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” But the Deist is seldom 
driven to such a dilemma. (3n the 
one hand, he has less assurance; on 
the other hand, less doubt. We 
soar into the highest lieaven of faith, 
over the dark abyss of non-belief; 
and those who have never soared, have 
never seen the yawning chasm into 
which others h&ve fallen. Faith 
builds her nest with the eagle on the 
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brink of a precipice; she tries her 
young wings over that abyss, and her 
first nutter sunwards and heavenwards 
shows her the depths into which she 
may fall through presumption or un- 
belief. But generally, if not always, 
your Deist is a mind of a very differ- 
ent order. It believes in matter and 
general laws, and an over-soul, and 
feels no more bound to tell you the 
exact being of that over-soul, whether 
One or Many, whether immanent in 
matter, or transcending matter, than 
to tell you what matter itself con- 
sists in, or how many general laws 
there are in the univci’se. You 
cannot put to a mind f)f this sort 
the alternative between Theism and 
Atlioism. lie is not quite sure what 
kind of Tluust he is, so that your 
threat of (considering him an Atheist, 
is a hrntinn fnlmen wlii(;li terrifies 
him not. A cannon-shot will, it is 
said, break a water-spout, and ships 
have been saved by thus boldly facing 
the danger. So when Deism attacks 
Christianity, analogy will break and 
‘disperse that great Bca-seri)ent of 
cloud and spray, that erects itself to 
overwhelm the truth. But we must 
be content with our victory. Analogy 
cannot coerce belief. Logie has done 
all it can do for us, when it shows that 
Christianity is highly reasonable, and 
a middle state of Deism highly unrea- 
sonable. But it is for every one to 
make up bis mind fur himself, whe- 
ther the reasonableness on the one 
side, and unreasonableness on the 
other, are so great that he must give 
up his ueutrality, and take a deidded 
stand on the side of Christ. 

Mr. Rogers eojiiplaius that the argu- 
ment from analogy is underrated, and 
proceeds accordingly, as we think, to 
overrate it. He aflraits that there are 
objections (ir, 5, r, against revealed reli- 
gion, but replies that the same objec- 
tions tell against natural ; and that if 
we accept natural religion nothwith- 
standing these difficulties, that we 
are bound to do the same by revealed. 
But there is this essential difference 
between the two cases : revealed 
religion presupposes the existence of 
difficulties in natural religion. It is 
on account of these difficulties that a 
revelation is supposed to be given. 
It is a cruel way to clear up the diffi- 
culties of Ixilief by telling us of the diffl^ 
culties of unbelief. I know that 
ready, and it is because I want to get 
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rid of objections a, 6, c, that I fly to 
revelation, not because I want to see 
a kind of negative correspondence 
between the written and unwritten 
word. It is a mistake, then, to push 
Butler’s argument too far. It is a 
good argumentKin cul hominertiy but 
notliing more ; it confutes, but it ca^n 
never convince. 

When doubt is one-sided, and men 
begin to pick and choose what articles 
of faith they will accept, and what 
reject, aecoruing to an arbitrary stand- 
ard of their own, it is perfectly fair 
to call ui)on them to show why they 
reject one article, for which tliere is 
as good evidence as for the other. 
We have no right, for instance, to* 
pick out the supernatural parts out 
of the Gospel History, and to take 
the rest as a trustworthy liis tori cal 
narrative. The writers are worthy of 
our entire (confidence, (U’ none at all. 
Analogy is thus an invahi«‘3blo wea- 
pon against that state of half scepti- 
cism which is so common in our day; 
but it tells against the dogmatic side 
of Deism, not its s(!^j)ticaL Tlie Pala- 
din’s sword that could cleave through 
a Paynim’s cap and skull, was beating 
the air when it struck at Spirits. 
Reason can only coi)e with unreason 
— sitnilia similUus — unbelief glid(^s 
away from the broadsword of ana- 
logy. It sweeps and passes out into 
thin air. Amuogy having deliv(?red 
her testimony in the sliape of the 
argnmenfum ml hnninem^ and rolled 
back upon Deism the absurdity sup- 
])Osed to lie against Cliristiauity, has 
done all it enn do. It is entering on 
a very perilous task indeed, in count- 
ing up the difficulties of the two 
creeds, Deist and Christian, to admit 
that the two stand even on a like foot- 
ing. The fact is, that the same objec- 
tions, a, r, do not apply to revealed 
religion as to natural. The difticul- 
ties of Theism are the existence of 
evil, physical and moral, and the blind 
action of general laws. These three 
objections (we will call them a, 6, c) 
dim my conception of the divine 
power and goodness — in short, they 
interrupt the passage of thought from 
nature up to nature’s God. Now, so 
far from these objections, «, 6, c, being 
reproduced in, the Bible, they are the 
three that the Bible seems given to 
set aside or account for. The Bible 
has difficulties of its own, we admit. 
Why all are not saved ; why redemp- 
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tion in Christ was not sooner preached 
to men; and why still the Gospel 
makes such slow way in the world. 
But these (we wiH call them ,r, y, 2 ) arc 
of a different Vmd from the (/, c, 
above enumerated. They may be inse- 
parable from our finite view of things, 
and God may hereafter eJear them up ; 
but revelation seems to be 7iot given 
to clear up these objections, «, h, c, of 
natural n^ligion. The Bible (loes not 
tell us tlie origin of evil, but it tells 
us the origin of evil in men. It does 
not tell us why God acts througli 
general laws, but it tells us that 
special providences are also pai t of 
his govchiment — ^yca, that the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered. 
Rightly interpreted, it is the key to 
the mystery of natural religion, not 
another lock with wards as intricate*. 
Revealed religion comes to us as tlie 
angel to slee])ing Peter, to cause the 
gates and bars of our prison of na- 
ture to fly open of thernselve^. It 
d«vvi not tell ns, it is true, why it 
(jame to ns rather than others, or 
why we fell into prison, or when the 
decree for onr release went forth ; but 
these objections arc of quite a diftcrent 
kind from the solid chains and bars 
that lay on us in (mr state of nature ; 
and would lie not b(^ in a waking 
dream who should stand in the street 
and rub bis eyes over the new class 
of objections into whi(jh he was intro- 
duced— who sliouid draw up an ana- 
logy between the bolt^ an(i bars in- 
side the prison, and the doubts of a 
waking consciousness outside the pri- 
son 1 The contrast, not the corres- 
pondence lietwcen the two, is that 
which' most strikes €is on comparing 
natural and revealed religion. Onr 
objections, then, to Mr. Rogers’ state- 
ment of the use of analogy may be 
summed up as follows : — 

1. A revelation should not repeat 
the difticultics found in natural reli- 
gion, but rather explain them. 

2. The objections to natural reli- 
gion are less in degree, as well as ddy 
ferent in kind, from these in revealed. 
For the one end in time, the other are 
carried forward into eternity. 

3. Natural religion carries with it 
no corresponding obligtion to duty: 
the Deist is not bouncl, therefore, to 
renounce his Deism because he cannot 
prove it. 

In conclusion, we have to express 
our thanks to the proprietors of the 
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Encychpcedia Britannica for such 
additions to their stately quartos as 
this short life of Bishop Butler, by 
Henry Rogers. De minimis non cu~ 
rat lexy is a lax principle too often 
adopted by compilers of such Cyclo- 
pean books as the Britannka. The 
dissertations and most important trea- 
tises are all that call for special atten- 
tion, and the rest is thrown in as dust 
and rubble is filled in by dishonest 
builders between the outer and inner 
walls of a house. This edition of the 
Britmmica is distinguished in this, 
that some of the most distinguislicd 
names in English literature are found 
contributing a page here ana there of 
mature and ripe criticisms, worthy of 
being detached and set by themselves. 

‘‘Hindoo architects,” s^tys Bishop 


Heber, “build like giants and finisji 
like goldsmiths.” Such granite and 
marble, inlaid with precious stones, are 
the pages of this mausoleum of Idlini- 
ing. In standing before the Taj Mahal, 
we do not say it is above praise, but 
we are put above fault-finding. So 
with a work like this new edition of the 
Encyclopwdia BriUmnicfty its omis- 
sions, if many, are more than out- 
balanced by its splendid additions. 
It is the standard work of reference 
of the age, and all we can wish for it 
is, that when left behind, as it must 
some years hence, in the. march of 
science, a new edition will be called 
for and brought down to the time as 
completely as this eighth edition has 
been. 


EIBES UPON MULES AND D0NK:EYS.~“N0. I. 
now WE RODE TO THE WADY NATROON. 


Strange to say, Ali Mousa knows 
nothing of the way there ; he to whom 
the Nile trip, the long desert and the 
short, are as familiar as is the drive 
from Sackville-street to the Pheenix 
to a Dublin carman: he positively 
knows nothing of the way there, but 
has a friend, a Copt, from whom he 
will gather that information, which 
tendered by ourselves, ap])ears to him 
apocryphal, though he is too civil to 
say so. 

Dear readers, such of you as have 
not “ done your Egypt” yet, out with 
your note-books, and in spite of this 
shortcoming, down with the name of 
this same Ali Mousa, You shall do 
well, take our word for it — ours who, 
mind you, are at our “ Egypt re- 
visited” — for where shall you find 
readily, a smarter, handsomer, stur- 
dier, handier fellow than he — a more 
“marvellously proper man of his 
inches — resolute, plucky, speaking 
such good, intelligible, and intelligent 
English as seldom proceeds from the 
lips of an Egyptian dragoman. 

Yes 1 fail not to inquire from Herr 
Zech,-mine host of the “Peninsular 
and Oiiental” at Alexandria, whether 
Ali Mousa, the dragoman, be yet dis- 
engaged, when you, dear readers, are 
starting upon your Nile trip ; and if, 
perchance, some freak of a tourist’s 
VOL, LH. — NO, ocevir. 


fancy should turn you aside to the 
salt and sandy district of Nitria, Ali 
Mousa well knows the way there now. 

Prosaic enough is the beginning of 
the journey— and yet, perhaps, it is 
not quite fair to say so. There is 
something strange and almost bewil- 
dering, as the jornmals of tourists and 
Indian transit travellers in abundftnee 
have recorded, about the con^sed 
jumble of Europeanism and Oriental- 
ism which makes up Alexandrine ex- 
istence. Commonplace enough is a 
nish to a railway station in the early 
morning; but, after all, there is some- 
thing queer in rushing thither on a 
wriggling, shulfling, gaJlopping don- 
key, yourself perched on a curiously- 
padded pack-saddle, and clutching 
convulsively at a bridle on which 
jingle, rattle, and clang nondescript 
ornaments of brass and tin. To run 
over a street-boy or two on the way 
may be commonplace enough, like- 
wise; but it is rather queer to see 
that the prostrate Arab urchin sprawls 
in company with two blacking brushes 
and a bottle of liquid Japan, which 
roll from a box slung over his, shoul- 
der, and to find thus that the great 
shoeblack brigade movement has. 
reached even so far as this, and has. 
embraced, in its beneficent discipline^ 
even these little, trowserless, bkekatv 
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pipor followers of MaJiommed. Nay, 
if even one should make his way to 
the railway station aforesaid after 
European fashion, as he may do 
in an omnibus, there is something now 
and strange to many in discovering 
that the stoppgo which threatens 
the calamity of arriving too late for 
the train is occasioned by no jam of 
carts, carriages, tmcks, or drays, but 
by the interminable defiling ol a long 
string of ungainly camels, whose many 
sores and warty excrescences, and pa- 
tient melancholy looks, almost con- 
vert into pity the stormy fierceness 
roused by the delay which their 
slow, limping, imperturbable gait has 
brought about. 

Blit after all, on the platform, or in 
the first-class carriage, the European, 
and especially the British variety of 
the species, is at home. The engine- 
drivers have, indeed, tarb()r>slie8, or 
red cloth caps, with long blue silk 
tassels, on their heads, but their 
jackets ^d trowsers are unmistak- 
able British fustians, greased and oiled 
fantastically afterdhe well-known or- 
dinary British railway fashion. There 
is a profusion of beard and moustache 
on the mmy faces, siupassing perhaps 
that which the moustache movement 
has introduced of late years at home; 
but the faces axe undoubtedly New- 
castle and Gateshead faces which peer 
out from those hirsute adornments. 
Tlie locomotive, or more correctly, its 
tender, has, it is true, a foreign look, 
by reason of that awning rigged up 
to protect its ministerii^ stokers from 
the fterce rays of an Egyptian mid- 
day sun. But Bolton-le-Moors gleam 
upon your eyesight from some bur- 
nished brass plate upon the panting 
scarab^Bus-like ]t)ody of the engine; 
and when the wmstle and snriek 
burst upon the ear, that tortured 
organ seems to detect in shriek and 
wnistle a broad Lancashire twang. 
You are whisking along by the margin 
of the Mareotic Lake, which of itself 
tells no tale of the whereabouts, and 
might be part of the Wash, or some 
other fenny district in eastern coun- 
ties; but the company in which you 
find your- old friends, gulls, snipes, 
dpeki ^d herons, will not allow con- 
tinued indul|en(^ in the delusion, for 
h^e flutter ad^k^thefamous friends 
of thu^roeodilei th^ije stalk Numidian 
intennihgled with the white 
ibis; and, farther out, perhaps, the 


spoonbills and the pelicans wing a 
heavy flight, whilst huge brown kites 
and grey vultures circle overhead. 

We must not stay to talk of the 
stations, even when a town so com- 
pletely as Damanhour, with 

its mean houses of burnt bricks and 
mud, topped by white minarets here 
and there, is overlooked by the loit- 
erer on the platform. No ! we are in 
a huny ; we have, in a breath, refused 
to purchase roast pigeons, and to pick 
them as a bonne honche, with our fin- 
gers, out of the dish of the dusky 
vendor, amazed at our want of t^iste. 
Hard-boded eggs we have, in the same 
breath, declined to purchase from the 
“Bint,” or girl in the long indigo- 
dyed garments, who scarcely suc(‘eeds 
in hiding fU its folds, as she protrudes 
her tray, her kold-stained eyes, her 
short, rounded nose, whence hangs a 
ring of brass set with a glass bead f)r 
two — and her chin, whose dimple is 
disfigured, if it exist, by the blue de- 
vice tattooed lines or dots upon it. 
But we have' eagerly gulped down a, 
tin of cool water, poui’ed from the 
goatskin slung across tliat water-car- 
rier’s sturdy shoulders ; we have has- 
tily crammed our pockets with the 
oranges bought, after a hasty Oriental 
bargain conflict., at the rate of five 
for twopence : and we are once more 
whirling along, with that Lancashire 
shriek and whistle quivering through 
our luckless ear drums — with the ridi, 
deep green, i^yptian fields on either 
hand, of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak more particularly by- 
and-by. 

And now wo are at Kafr-el-Ais, 
between which and its opposite neigh- 
bour, Kafr-e-Zagat, rolls the strong, 
deep, muddy stream of ancient Father 
Nile. 

Ah ! what a clang of hammers, and 
what panting of steam-oppressed en- 
gine lungs ! What piles, and planks, 
and coffer-dams are nere ! On either 
bank, what heterogeneous assemblage 
of mud huts, for Egyptian fellaheen 
or labourers ; of railway wooden colf 
tageS; for English foremen and me- 
chanics; of canvass or dark hair- 
cloth tent^ for all the swarming 
Arab population, drawn even from 
the desert borderland, to help in the 
great work of bridging over the 
world-renowned venerable flood with 
some ^wonderful, some tubular com- 
bination of iron-work and stone ! 
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Ali has preceded us, and scarcely 
has the ruddy station-master, with 
his broad, honest, north-country 
countenance, stowed away for us our 
baggage within the safe stronghold 
of his own sitting-room, than he 
makes his appearance, lamenting the 
lateness of the hour, for the sun is 
well past the meridian; and fore- 
telling, as it came to pass, sure 
enough, that it would be two o’clock, 
or more, ere the ferry be crossed, the 
mules saddled, and ourselves away 
across the fields, making for the point, 
some thirty miles distant, where we 
arc to strike the Nile again^and cross 
it once more in the neighbourhood of 
Teraneh. It was somewhat delusive, 
that same expression, “the mules sad- 
dled,” pending the operation, as we 
sat outside the dingy little colfee-hut, 
at Kafr-e-Za.gat, and sipped scalding 
grouty coffee, of delicious flavour, out 
of tliosc tiny China cups without 
liandlcs, inserted rickctily in “fin- 
gaaris,” or, as one is, tempted to call 
them, brass egg-cups. As we thus sat 
and sipped, there would flit across the 
brain a comfortable vision of such 
saddles as Alexandrine and Cairene 
donkeys bear, well stufted upon the 
scat, and in the swelling red leather 
pommel which rises so appropriately 
to guard the equestrian from that 
propulsion over the long oars of his 
stfjcd which its active heels suggest, 
not seldom, on a sudden. But when 
the clean-limbed, active, handsome 
(piadrupefls, with eye of vicious omen, 
were at last produced, that flattering 
vision was too speedily dispelled, for 
upon their Ivacks a (!omplicated dis- 
position of stick and antique horse- 
cloth. fragmentary pads and remnants 
of old sack, had been comjKjlled, with 
no small effort and skill, to produce 
a sort of piatfonu, which reminded 
us, at once, of that flat hinder por- 
tion of a circus-horse’s sad<Ue on 
which his daring rider perfonns his 
tumbling feats. It had been argued, 
we presume, that long legs — we arc 
so gifted by nature, craving pardon, 
gentle reader !— are capable of a wide 
stretch. The carpets, which consti- 
tuted all our means and appliances 
for the way, were spread gaily and 
pompously over all. And on to that 
platform, thus decked out, we were 
invited to vault forthwith. It must 
be conceded, in all fairness, Jbhat we 
were not eiq^ected to maintain our- 


selves in that proud position without 
the adventitious aid of stirrups ; but 
it may be doubted whether the equi- 
librium of an inexperienced mule 
rider be much assisted by the inser- 
tion of his feet into brass stirrup- 
irons (no bull intended), dangling 
from either end of a ro^, shifting 
with any pressure. Lean inadver- 
tently and lazily to the right, the 
accommodating stirrup yields until 
the right foot abnost touches mother 
earth, whilst the left ascends with a 
rapid, unexpected jerk, inexpressively 
discomfiting. And furthermore, it 
may not be doubted that the comfort 
of the rider can derive but little in- 
crease from the double circumstance 
of his legs being gaitcrless, and of 
that shifting, scrubbing, see-saw stir- 
rup-rope being made ot twisted liair, 
whose bristles stick out with a stub- 
born prickliness, such as would not 
dishonour the back of the most ill- 
tempered hedgehog. 

Weil, we are off at last! — soon ofl' 
ill more senses than one, fo^ unhap- 
pily, there is no disciple of Mr. Earey 
amongst us, neither is there bit or 
bridle, nor any means of restraint 
saving loose halters; and the look of 
vicious omen, descried specialljr in the 
eye of the iron-grey mule which Ali 
mounts has soon proved itself to be 
an “earnest reality.” A snort, a 
screech, a back jump, a plunge for- 
ward, and the melee, begun % the 
iron-grey, is general ; all three miar 
drupeds are biting and kicking. One 
or two of the bipeds roll in the brown 
sandy dust ; a third battles manfully 
witli his only weapon, a portentous 
umbrella; but Hassan the Buffalo 
and Hassan the Noisy rusli in, with 
shouts, to the rescue, and having 
parted the combatants, explain that 
any account of the conflict is matter 
for the Court Jouiiml rather than 
for the United JService Gazette^ since 
the whole dispute is a mere quarrel 
for precedency. 

We have taken the liberty of thus 
introducing the two mule drivers 
abruptly to our readers, who will have 
gathered already, that the mule 
riders were three — ourselves, a 
friend, and Ali Mousa, the dragoman. 
Hassans, Eamets, Mustaphas, Selims, 
and Alis are so numerous in any Ma- 
hommedan community.however smajl, 
that some distinguishing appendix 
must, of necessity, accampany the 
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uifcme of each; and upon inquiring 
for some such, applicable to the brace 
of Hassans who ha<l undertaken to 
drive us to the WS,dy, of whoso 
whereabout they also wore profoundly 
ignorant, we were informed that the 
tall, ugly, lanky-lcgged, pock-marked 
Hassan rejoiced in the bucolic sur- 
name of the Buffalo, whereas his 
younger, shorter companion, wth a 
more cheerful cut of ugliness on his 
brown idiysiognomy, was known 
amongst his intimates as Hassan the 
Noisy. 

Thanks to these worthies, the great 
question of precedence l)eing settled — 
vice in this case proving its own re- 
ward, and Ali’s iron-grey being suf- 
fered to lead without dispute, on w(‘ 
went in , single file, the procession 
headed by the Buffalo on foot and 
closed by the Noisy, mounted u}>on a 
rough whitcy-brown donkey, destitute 
of saddle, destitute of bridle, but with 
an amulet, fastened by a gaudy string 
of yellow and red worsted round his 
neck. He had a downcast and mel- 
ancholy look that A^hitey-brown don- 
key, with a decided limp in his gait. 
His coming was an after-thought, for 
the little blac.k bag, which was all our 
baggage, did not seem to call for an 
extra oeast of burden ; nevertheless, 
as it has often proved in this lower 
world of ours, that after -thought 
turned out to have been tlic prompt- 
ing of the deepest pmdenoc — and that 
scrubby donkey, a supplement of 
strength, a stay, joid a resource incal- 
culable. 

Those who liave read (who has 
not?) Mr. Stanley’s “Notes of Eastern 
Travel,” will remember how he finds 
himself at a loss to describe, even sm 
seen from a Nile boat, the intense 
verdurous green of the cultivated 
Egyptian land. The paint brush, not 
the pen, can give any adequate idea 
of it; and even the brush, to do so, 
must not be in the hand of an artist 
timid and anxious to “tone down.” 
Riding along thus, in narrow paths 
or on the brink of the lesser canals — 
empty, but still moist in places, now 
it IS the first of March — ^the eye 
plunges and Imthes delightedly in the 
sea of green on either side. There are 
the wide patches of basseem, a sort 
of trefoil, in which sleek oxen, clumsy 
buffaloes, ungainly camels, and here 
and there, tethered ^art, a well-bred 
Arab mare and lier foal are revelling 


and fattening almost visibly. Theie 
too browse and gambol flocks of sheep 
and goats, whose lambs and kids frolic 
together, and are with difficulty driven 
back, by little Arab-featured boys and 
girls, from the next wide expanse of 
a differently shaded verdure. That is 
a crop of beans, as your sense of smell 
would tell you, were you to ride past 
blindfold, so heavy is the air with 
the perfume of their flowers (»f almost 
overpowering sweetness. Then there 
are the lupins, their leaf is yet young, 
and their stem not far above ground — 
and then there are miles of that wav- 
ing greeq corn, which in six wcehs 
hence or so shall all be miles of wav- 
ing gold. 

It is indeed a sea of green not only 
for extent but for the level suriace, 
stretching away and away without a 
rise or hillock to break it, save only 
wliere the jh'h brown earthy ridge of 
the embankments recalls to you the 
secTct of all this verdurous wealth, 
and keeps alivfi in you the sense of 
your nearness to the harvest-giving - 
Nile. The white minarets and less 
graceful telegraph towers, which rise 
up against the sky from time to time, 
keep up rather than destroy the mari- 
time images; they are like beacons 
and light-houses, seen on low spits of 
land, far of ; and even the ])alm trees, 
which in this part of the country i iiii 
to great height and have not very 
thick-tufted heads, might almost pass 
for the masts of ships that have made 
for shelter and furled their sails. One 
by oue the village's are passed through 
or passed by, which these minarets 
and towers overtop. The hoopooes, 
with their golden crests, the gift of 
the great Solomon, as Arab legend 
runs; the wild doves, with their breasts 
of purple satin shot with ruby red, flit 
from tne mimosas or the sycamore fig 
trees round about the mud- walls — 
whilst hooded crows stalk gi'avely, 
and zikziiks run and bob up and do\\ii 
upon their slender-stilted legs ampng 
the tombs which lie close at liandy. 
There is something striking, some- 
thing touching about the good intel- 
ligence wliich seems to reign between 
the feathered and the unfeathered 
bipeds of these Egyptian villages. In 
the meadows those pretty wmte spe- 
cimens of the heron tribe, which 
Anglo-Indians call paddy birds, poise 
themselves fearlessly on one leg, witliin 
a yard or two (»f the old men or the young 




girls who are tending the cattle, twirl- 
ing the while a sort of spindle to con- 
vert the cotton, on their sliort distaff, 
into a coarse thread. Nay, in the 
small pools outside the villages, long- 
legged little waders, first-cousins of 
snipes and water rails, paddle and 
patter, and peck for worms, and snails, 
and caddies, within a quarter stone 
throw of ui’chins who, strange to say, 
molest them not. And as for ingeons, 
Avlio knows not that tliose fantastic 
towering cones, curiously built uy) of 
(Tockery-warc and mud, which give 
the chief (rharacteristic to the outliue 
of the fellah’s dAvclling-lioiis^^, arc the 
abodes provided by tiie Mussuhnaii 
tiller of the soil for the favourite bird, 
Avhosc nest, tenanted and undisturboil 
at the mouth of the (we of Tha, 
whilst the fugitive proi)het lay con- 
cealed there, served, with tlie spider’s 
web, to convince the eager searchers 
after his life, that the object oi‘ their 
sanguinary search could not have taken 
refuge within '( • 

Presently, ui)on our riglit liaud, as 
Ave ride along, the rtal disc of the sun 
touclies the line of tlic horizon. It is 
no grand sunset, hut it has a peculiar 
asy)ect j avc hav('- seen at home, some- 


gleam, to the spot at which we are to 
cross the Nile, or, rather, at which we 
should have clone so, but for the mi- 
toward circumstance that the ferry- 
boat was moored upon the opposite 
bank, and that no shout or screech of 
ours could move the ferryman to come 
across. There was ho thing for it, 
then, but resignation to fate, to fried 
eggs and onions, to coffee, to a sere- 
nade of flute and darabookah ; and, 
finally, to countless flies and fleas 
on one of tlie baked mud divans in- 
side. If any one shall inquire con- 
cerning the darabookah, let him 
understand that it is a combination 
of clay cylinder and strctcdied parch- 
ment, akin to tambouri ne, kettle-drum, 
an(l toin-toin, beaten by fingers alone ; 
but capable, under the fingers of such 
au artist as he of the Nadr coffee- 
shop, of producing the strangest and 
most unexpected effects of sound. 

One kind oflice the fleas rendered 
us (we would not be ungrateful) : there 
wjvs no (dejection to an early start 
next morning — a start, not across the 
riATj*, but along its banks, in a dense, 
steamy fog, ominous of coming boat. 
Hot eiioiigh it Avas, too, when, after 
a three-hours’ ride, we reachecl Ch'z- 


times, that dull glazed red, shooting 
forth no rays, but t lion it Ava s through a 
veil of fog that we saAV the sun go down 
so — whereas, this evening, the inter- 
A^ening dimness is caused liy a curtain 
of fine sand hung uy) between it and 
us by the north wind, Avliich has raised 
that sand-fog from th(^ edge of the 
great Lybian Desert, out there in the 
Avest. 

On AAT> ride through the darkuess, 
the yirudent mules keeping their nos- 
trils within an inch or two of the 
ground, finding tlieir safe Avay over 
every liroken rugged yiatch, as a dog 
folloAAung the scent of game ; noAV and 
then, ill solitary ydaces, a gray jackal 
slouches by ; now and then we know 
that we are near a thickly jieopled 
village, by the baying and bark of a 
hundred watcliful dogs, but we dis- 
cern by that iilonc the presence of 
human habitations, for rarely does a 
cheerful gleam of light reveal it — a 
circumstance Avhich has, fur us, a very 
novel and a very chilling, dispiriting 
effect. 

At Nadr, however, the little ojl ‘ 
lamps hung up before the 
houses welcome us, A\dth 


aic, and then at once put oven* to 
the opposite side : so hot that wc 
Avere truly thankful to be cut short 
ill our march uyjoii the minarets of 
Tcraneh by intelligence, yacked uy^ 
from a yieasant in a bean -field, con- 
cerning the presence of Gommos Ra- 
phael in Kafr el Daood, the smaller 
Aullage a (iiiarter of a. mile in front of 
us. Noav this liaydiael is the gom- 
nios, or in our university language, 
the rector, or reite and bursar amah' 
gamated, of one of the very Oop^ 
monasteries to visit which aHiic 
making our way to the W^d to 
iron-grey is, therefore, en^,' all we, 
make straight for the vj^ following, 
the other animals, m#^ 
as in duty bound. it turns out, is 
Gommos Rapf ; had we gone to 
not here af^jd have fallen in with 
Teranch Avg(,hael, his deacon, repre- 
him ; bufj^dmirably, and after cordial 
Kh, suggests, that to spread a 
thrhouse, it being situate 
the shady side of the narrow 
s^eet, to sit cross-legged thereupon, 
and s p the cxiffcc, which his servant 
S already l)egni. to boil, are mattera 
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of the utmost urgency, and such as 
i^onecan tend to the edectual attain- 
ment of the object in view. 

The population generally, Mussul- 
man and Oopt, are clearly of the same 
oj)inion, and having shaken liands 
with them all round, we squat upon 
the mats accordingly ; and they begin, 
upon the slenderest information con- 
ceivable, to debate our affair with 
great apparent interest. 

This jackdaw parhament resolves 
itself seemingly into a committee of 
the whole house, for all its members, 
from the white-bearded Sheik-el- 
Belled, or village elder, in turban and 
caftan, and slippci*s, with pipe in 
hand, down to the skull-capped, blue- 
shirted, barefooted donkey-boy, de- 
liver their sentiments repeatedly, with 
no small warmtli and vehemence. 
The condensation, however, of the 
report presented is admirable, for one 
word gives the result of the whole 
deliberation — and to any reader of the 
slightest Eastein experience, it is need- 
less to say, that one word is “ Bookra !’^ 
Bookra ! to-Aorrow ! ye^ !'’ It 
is proposed and seconded that the 
Hawajees, the Frank gentlemen, shall 
see about going to the WUdy to-inoi*- 
row. Carried without a division. We 
presume it is quite as needless to add, 
that the perverse great British Hawa- 
jees respectfully aecline, in this one 
instance, to bow to the decision of the 
House. “ Bookra ma fish !” There 
is no to-morrow, say these heady 
despisers of *‘Kef, * or quiet. “ Insh- 
allah’^ please heaven, they will go, 
“yoom di” this da^they will go. 

“ gawan,” directly. This unexpectea 
and unaccountable obstinacy of these 
sons of restless fathers causes the 
discussion to enter upon a new phase, 
aiwise resuinable in a single word, 
needhat word — to name it is also 
word irfor Eastern experience— that 
Outoftofheesh ! 

far more ealpewed fiercer heat, and 
debate— after i^i vehemence of this 
tion^ amendment, discussion, mo- 
tion, counto-amendifj oounter-mo- 
sions manifold— there 
the definite ideas of 
Habseh, of a camel to him 
of an indispensable water-skin/ffi?% 
some half-dosen dollars to be paid 2^ 
the true guidance, service^ and use oi 
au three upon the expedition, which, 
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again, we are movingly entreated to 
put off until to-morrow or the next day. 

Obdurate Inglees ! scarcely will 
they brook the delay of catching that 
camel out of the clover-field, cutting 
a bundle of that clover, and tilling 
that water-skin ; scarcely will they en- 
dure the affectionate leave-taking of 
their new Coptic friends. A small 
procession accompanies them to the 
bank of the canal, which flows, but 
with a tliin stream at this season, at 
the hack of the village ; some enthu- 
siasts of the small-hoy interest even 
wade through it in company. Another 
field of , rich brown sandy mould is 
passed, and then the cushiony footfall 
of Ali Abou Habseh’s camel is on the 
burning gravelly sand of the sloping 
upland, and at ence they are in the 
desolate WMy. A reddish, yellow 
gravel, sandy everywhere, and merg- 
ing into pure sand-flrifts here and 
there ; an imdnlating ex]>anse of it, 
with occasional deep depression : such 
is the Wildy. Jt might l)e the gravel- 
walk of some inconceivable giant’s 
garden, who had neglected of late the 
use of his stupendous garden-roller ; 
orj it might be (as our ungeological 
mind conceives it ivaa), the gravelly 
bed of some vast exjean inlet, from 
which the w'atcr has gone away, and 
carried the seaweeds along with it. 
Indeed, there is something seiiweedy 
still about the prickly shnibs and 
grasses growing here and there ; and 
the lean, ugly, smiare-lieaded lizards, 
that creep about, look as if they want- 
ed the sea-water back again, just to 
soften and puff’ out, and bloat their 
wrinkled skins, and make respecta])le 
efts and slimy saurians of them once 
more. 

That heat-portending mist, this 
morning, was an h onest i)roni iser. Heat 
indeed ! About tliree o’clock its pro- 
mise was fulfilled in earnest in the 
W^dy. A scorching desert, mirage 
and all, for one might have sworn 
that the long march had been short- 
ened by enchantment, and that jiwt 
below the ridge there one saw the 
salt lakes gleaming in the sun, with 
a ripple on their ournished surface. 
Why, beyond a doubt, there they aie; 
one can discern the bushy growth of 
tamarisks along the brink, and sec 
the reflection of them shimmering in 
' *he wavelets ! 

Well! we know that the lakes 
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are salt, and that our water-skin 
there is Drimful of sweet water : so 
there is no cruelty in the illusion for 
us, though it he so vivid as to show us 
what those who are i^erishing of thirst 
m&x suffer from the deceitfm vision. 

On the great gravel walk we fall in 
^yith two men, at lon^ntervals : the 
first is from Kafr el JDaood, looking 
for a stray cow. Lihorty must be veiy 
sweet to the hearts of so7necnw&^ since 
it can tempt them from those unc- 
tuous fields of basseem into this 
pasture-ground of starveling lizards ! 
taie second rencontre is that of what 
the Greeks might fairly call a well- 
girt mim ; for he is a youtlf, who has 
been just fourteen hours on foot in 
the Wildy, this biu’iiing day, and has 
had neither bite nor sup ; neverthe- 
less he was caiTying him bravely 
when he came across us ; and would 
not suiter himself to betray more than 
a seemly delight at the Ion" pull he 
took at the water-skin, or at the goodly 
supply of fresh -baked Arab bannocks, 
which we sent hinS off mimching 
thankfully. 

As for us, we toiled on upon that 
arching sea-bottom, tJie pebbles of 
right red, or of transparent white, 
which, from time to time, we stooped 
to pick up, helping to justify the ex- 
pression. 

In course of time, as it happens 
most days everywhere, down went 
the sun, m a cloudless sky of purj)lc 
and gold, such as docs not happen 
most days everywhere. In course of 
time also the power of our much en- 
during mules had begun to flag. Nor 
could the remonstrances of either 
Hassan, who had travelleil ride and 
tie upon the whitey-brown donkey 
the live-long day, revive their droop- 
ing spirits. We grant it is a startling 
announcement in natural history to 
hear, O mule, thou art a dog, and a 
father, moreover, of pigs but such a 
missile hurled at the offender quic.k- 
ens not the drooping pace. Nay, the 
two-fold contradictory sting of the 
insult, “0 mule, thou hast eaten pig’s 
flesh, and art a Jew,’^ fails in this in- 
stance at least, of a renovating effect. 
A halt is therefore determined upon, 
with food and rest for man and beast. 

Ali Abou Habseh— or briefly, Ali 
Gama^ji, the camel-driver, as we called 
him, in distinction from Ali, the dra- 
goman— Ali Gamalji, spite of his pos- 
session of a fixed abode in a Fellaheen 


village is, by vocation and habit, a 
thorough wandering Axab, Bedawee 
to the backbone : for All’s profession 
is that of cattle-dealer in a small way ; 
and in discharge of its duties, he and 
his camel go perpetually to and fro, 
not to fairs and markets only in the 
towns and villages of the rich Delta, 
but on the outskirts of all cultivated 
civilized peasant life, here and there, 
far away into deserts and wilder- 
nesses, where roving Ai-abs breed 
cows, buffaloes, or camels. 

Ali Gama^ has a pmdent and 
wholesome feedaween objection to 
blazoning his whereabouts, at night 
in Warlies, and such like out-of-the- 
way places, by the ostentatious gleam- 
ing of blazing fires and lighted lan- 
terns. The desert is a wide caravan- 
serai j but 'as there are no locks worth 
mentioning upon the bed-room doors, 
he is of opinion that it is well not to 
inform other gentlemen, who may be 
putting up there, of the exact num- 
ber of your sleeping apartment. Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner has the fire of 
dried thorny scrub fulfilled its office 
of roasting a certain wild duck, shot 
last evening upon a canal-bank by one 
of our party, than he insists upon 
stamping it out at once ; and as no 
moon is risen yet, the convivial after- 
dinner hour is to be spent in staring 
at one another in the dark. But even 
his severe curfew regulations do not 
extend to the forbidding of a chi- 
bouque or a cigar, a specimen of which 
latter luxury he gratefully accepts, 
though ignorant, as it appears, of the 
exact method of its use — an ignorance 
soon dispelled by intelligent if hasty 
instructions. He is a pleasant con- 
versable cattle-dealer, this Ali ; and 
something suggests to us, somehow, 
that he is the very man to relate an 
unsophisticated Arab tale of genii or 
efreet sprite or fairy ; and conversa- 
tion being craftily brought round by 
us to topics such as these, he is in- 
duced to recite the following short 
stoiy, whicli we can honestly give to 
our readers as genuine, such as we 
heard it, seated upon the sand still 
warm from the sun of the desert, the 
blue smoke from the reciter’s lips 
curling and wreathing in the balmy 
desert air. 

There was a certain old Sheik, whose 
wife was dead, and had, left him, 
happy mother ! no less than sev^ fee 
sons. Now this old Sheik understood 
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that it would be wise, and ri^bt, and 
prosperous, not to take wives tor these 
seven Mothers, unless he should find 
for them seven sisters bom, as them- 
selves, of one father and one mother. 
But among all his kinsfolk and ac- 
ciuaintance ; nay, among all his fellow- 
townsmen, and m all the neighbouring 
villages, ^as no single household to 
be found wherein were seven maiden 
daughters of one same father and 
mother. Wherefore, this old Sheik, 
upon a certain day, called his seven 
sons together, blessed them, and bade 
them live in x>eaoe and brotherhood 
till he should return from a distant 
journey ; then took his beads and his 
staff in hand, mounted his camel, rode 
out of the gate of his town, and ffir 
away. Far as he went, however, in at 
the gates of many towns ahd villages, 
and presently out at them again, he 
found not the seven sister brides for 
whom he sought. So he went on yet 
farther and farther, through wA-dies, 
that is valleys, and over jebels, that 
is mountains ; but under tents jis well 
as under house-roofe he failed to find 
the maidens. 

One day, as he journeyed, he fell in 
with a stranger, m answer to whose 
(luesfcions he told the object of his 
search. 0 Sheik,” said that stranger, 

we are well met. In the liarem of 
mine house live my seven daughters, 
whom cue mother bare ; turn aside 
with me and honour mine abode with 
thy presence this night; tixke food 
and rest, and we will talk at greater 
length of thy business.” 

So the Sheik hearkened t() the 
stranger^ and accepted his offers of 
hospitality, and turned aside his 
cimiel’s head to go with him ; for he 
knew uot that his host was a King of 
malicious Jinns. 

When th^ were entered into the 
palace, this King of the Jinns led the 
old Sheik into seven great rooms, one 
after the other : in all which seven 
rooms chains and ropes were stretche<l 
and hung, and from them dangled 
hapless men, suspended in agony, some 
by the fingers, some by the toes, some 
by the beard, and some by the lock of 
unshaven hair which tops a true 
believoFs head. Oriesaacl groans filled 
the air. Scarcely had thejy entered the 
seventh of these disnud rooms when 
fierce and cru^l efreei|» seized the 
terrified old Sheik, and stnmg Wm 
up in company with the rest. 


liong and weary were the da 3 rs and 
months, during which no tidings of 
their dear father came to the seven 
sons whom he had left at home. AU 
loved him, and all regretted him ; but 
none so truly, none so keenly, as tho 
yoimgest brother of all, the seventh 
son, who, no longer able -to endure 
suspense, baked a large batch of bread 
on the coals, filled a leather zem- 
zeemeh with Nile water, took leave 
of his brothers, and departed in search 
of their father. Now he was a clever 
lad ; no less than an affectionate ; and, 
moreover, knew a powerful spell or 
two of magic. How fate led him also 
to the palm*.e of the King of the Jinns 
is not known ; but it is certain that, 
once arrived there, he made good use 
of his magical lore ; for jinns and 
efreets fled from before him ; and not 
his own dear father only, biit all those 
miserable captives blessed him as their 
deliverer. One man there was among 
them —well \)om and wealthy — having 
six daughters by one wife, and they 
were fair as tlie day; but all their 
grace and beauty were as nothing 
l)eside those of a seventh maiden, 
their exmsin, and not their sister. For 
the love of whom, the young man 
disregarded now his recovered father’s 
will; whom upon return to his 
own city, laden with the spoils of the 
jinns’ palace, he took home, as his 
bride, keeping a great marriage feast 
of thirty days, arid marrying his six 
brothers to the lady’s six fair cousins, 
giving magnificent marriage i)ortions 
with them all. 

No sooner were the thirty days of 
the bridal feast at an end, than the 
old Sheik charged his sons, one and 
all, upon their filial love and duty, to 
cut off, next night, each one his new 
wife’s head. 

Six obeyed ; but the youngest found 
it not in his heart to, do so ; but 
packing up hastily a portion of his 
wealth— money, jewels, arms, and 
costly dresses — ^fled into the desert to 
enjoy, in solitude, the sweet company - 
of his much loved bride. 

Now, as they journeyed in the de- 
sert^ they came to the ruins of a gi’eat 
ancient city^ among which there stood, 
untouched in ail its beauty, a grand 
palace, rich in carving, painting, cild- 
ing, and inlaid marble floors; there 
were flower gardens in open courts, 
and spouting fountains in marble 
tanks : there were also three tall hand- 
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som5 Nubian Blavee, in rich dresses. 
One ghastly sight alone was there to 
mar the perfection of so much beauty— 
a pile of human heads in the great 
outer court ; the lower rows were 
grinning skulls, bleached by the desert 
sun ana wind; the topmost, not yet 
so much disfigured and dried as to 
have lost the look of pain or of defiance 
which had last lingered on the features 
of the murdered men. This one sight 
was enough to put the young man 
on his gujffd : and the treacherous 
twinkle, sdon detected in the eyes of 
the Nubians, as they glanced u])on 
each other, sufficed to wajji him in 
what direction the danger lay. No 
sooner, therefore, did he find himself 
alone with one of them, than drawing 
liis scimitar and striking a skilful blow, 
he had another head rolling upon the 
floor, and ready for the hideous heap : 
and then another yet ; for a second 
stroke, as tlie second slave entered, 
did justice upon a second murderer. 
Tills time, however, the stroke was 
not unseen, and the tnird slave, wiio 
was following, turned and fled. His 
sujierior knowledge of all the intri- 
cacies of the palace saved him from 
his pursuer’s wrath ; and in a far 
distant chamber he took safe refuge 
in a gi’eat empty chest. Happily 
passed the time for the young man 
and his bride ; but as on the next 
day their provisions failed, he, wdth 
his bow and arrows, set off to hunt 
among the mountains, and returned 
at night, in high glee, with a fat 
azelle. When this supply was over 
e started oflP again, and again returned 
j oyfully, bringing home his game. But 
on the third occasion of his absence, 
the Nubian came fortli from his hiding- 
place, and presented himself to the 
terrified bride. Who can tell by what 
deceitful ai’tifices he hushed her fears, 
and gained her favour, and stole away 
from her husband that fair lady’s false 
heart, winning her over to plot with 
him her husband’s destimction, and 
to promise him her hand when tlie 
lot should have succeeded'? When 
e returned, later than usual, weary, 
for the chase had been long, but 
cheerful, for it had not been in vain ; 
the Nubian was once more hidden in 
his chest, and the falsehearted wife 
lay propped upon the cushions of a 
divan, seemingly faint and ill No ! 
she could not touch daintiest 
morsel of the most savoury venison ; 


a grievous sickness lay upon her, and 
she well knew that nought could cure 
her^ save the virtues of a certain herb, 
which must be plucked at midnight, 
upon the top of the sandy mountain 
range out in the west. 

At hearing this, the young man’s 
heart had well nigh failed him, partly 
for grief at his darling’s danger, partly 
for knowledge that the mountain range 
in question was haunted by the fiercest 
and most terrible of efreets. But he 
would not suffer her whom he loved 
to see upon his face what was moving 
in his heart, wherefore he bade her 
tenderly to be of good cheer, and hun- 
gry and weary as he was, set off" for 
the mountains. Dark, lonesome, and 
rugged was the climb * but as he 
reached the top, a small rent in the 
clouds let out a ray of moonlight, and 
by it Jic could see close beside him the 
health-restoring herb. He stooped 
down and lacked it ; but as he raised 
himself again, he saw likewise stand- 
ing over him aii efrect, of huge and 
awful form. Instead of quailing, ho 
confronted him boldly, and instead of 
trying any magic spell, he at once ad- 
jured it by the mighty name of Ma- 
liommed, the one prophet. And well 
for him, he did so, since the efreet 
confessed that such an adjuration took 
from liim forthwith both power and 
will to hurt the intruder upon his 
haunted ground. 

Take with thee, young man,’' said 
he “ this enchanted herb of wondrous 
virtue, which had well nigh caused thy 
destruction, and which was meant to 
have done so, by a cruel enemy and false 
friend.” And thereupon he unfolded 
to the amazed and horror-stricken 
youth, the foul treachery of his wife, 
and the cunning malice of the Nubian, 
who had prompted her to send Mtn to 
be torn in pieces by the efreets, be- 
cause he himself had feared to en- 
counter so brave a youth, hand to hand. 
Heart-broken, yet unwilling to be con- 
vinced of what thus broke his heart, 
the young man thanked the jinn, ana 
with the talisman in hand, began his 
descent. But as he passed, by day- 
break, through a ravine uponthelower 
slope of the mountain, he perceived, 
what in the darkness he had not sus- 
pected, that his road lay under the 
walls of another stately palace ; and 
when he came close under them* the 
lattice of a window was opened Tby a 
white hand, and a silvery voice called 
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him to stop, md to look up. 
tnis done, he behdd a lady more ra- 
diant and beautiful than even she was, 
concerning whose shameless treachery 
he was half doubting still. Invited 
into her presence, he enters, and is 
amazed to find that his whole former 
story is known to her ; and is grieved 
to hear from her lips a confirmation of 
the jinn’s assertion. Nay ! so confi- 
dent is she of its correctness, that she 
offers to accompany him to the ruined 
city, upon the understanding that 
when he should have done justice upon 
his faithless wife, she should be her 
successor, and his consoler. 

Laughter and song, in which two 
voices blended, the one unknown and 
strange, the other fiimiliar and known 
too well, extinguished all doubt in the 
young man’s mind, as he crossed once 
more the threshold of the palace among 
ruins. The desire of revenge fired his 
whole breast, and rushing in upon the 
feasting guilty pair, with two strokes 
of the scimitar, that desire was fulfil- 
led. Then tuiming backwards to seek 
the fair companion, whom in his hasty 
wrath he had left behind ; in the sun- 
shine of her marvellous smile all his 
son-ow, pain of heart, and anger floated 
as a dark mist away. . . . Far 

more splendid than his fonner mar- 
riage feast, of thirty davs, were the 
magnificent nuptials, cele orated anew, 
by the seventh son, retunied to his 
native city, and to nis father’s anus. 
Untold wealth, no less than untellable 
beauty, was the dower of his new 
mysterious bride, and the jinn’s talis- 
man, the wondrous herl), proved to 
them and theirs, a constant defence 
against all evil destiny — a constant 
Ixringer of unexpected good. Their 
possession of it even seemed to propi- 
tiate the good will of the ancient Sheik 
towards his new daughter-in-law ; 
albeit she was not, any more than her 
forerunner, one of seven sisters ; albeit, 
likewise, tnat venerable Sheik, when 
enlarging, in extreme old age, upon tho 
due extent of parental authority, and 
the unconditional nature of due filial 
obedience, was wont to shake his head, 
and stroke his long white beard, and to 
charge the risks and dangers tnrough 
whi^ his darling seventh son had 
passed, upon his disregard of a father’s 
sound advice. 

Such was the contribution of the 
camel-drivar to our Aralaan Nkhts’ 
Ikiteitaiiimenti’’ toumdB which he 


requested, in return, that we should, 
by recital of some wondrous story, put 
in our share. To this challenge we 
responded by recounting, with an in- 
fusion of orientalism in minor circum- 
stances, the time-honoured tale of 
Puss in Boots. Its success was stun- 
ning : both Alis, both Hassans, were 
in ecstasies. It has been hinted to us, 
that thaidcs to tliis charming acquisi- 
tion to his stock of stories, the camel- 
driver, as a story-teller, stands upon 
an imapproached pinnacle of glory, in 
the more intellectual circMliof Kafr-el- 
Dasood, and the surrounding villages. 

There are harder beds than a sand 
drift, aiffl less comfortable coverings 
than an old but ample plaid : yet the 
desert wind, which breathed stifling 
heat at three in the afternoon, can 
whistle searching cold towards three in 
the morning ; but even this whistling 
might have failed to waken such weary 
sleepers^ unless accompanied by the 
loud voice, which some one, oq a sud- 
den, lifted up, and wept. 

Hassan, the' Noisy, was thus justi- 
fying a name, which his silent, though 
grinning good humour, had, hitlierto, 
caused us to consider a misnomer. 
Poor fellow! he had some cause to 
weep, for the iron-gray, his own bro- 
ther s best mule, had broken the 
picket-rope, and was scampering wild- 
ly down the WMy, As for the Buffalo, 
who claimed no share in such benefi- 
cial ownership, his apathetic snoring 
seemed to the other Hassan an aggra- 
vation of this woe. But his inaction 
came, after all, to the same result as 
the energetic action of camel-diiving 
Ali, whose manful chase of the run- 
away, ended in distjomfitiu’e— the iron- 
gray was lost and gone. Consider only, 
gentle reader, how the defection of 
that handsome cross-grained brute, 
changed and raised, in a moment, the 
social status of the lame, but unflinch- 
ing wearer of the amulet, the inde- 
fatigable whitcy-brown donkey. Give 
your eastern dragoman what beast 
you will to ride, horse or mule, donkey 
ordromedaiy, and no length or journey 
wearies him— butadismountea drago- 
man ! W e had, in days gone by, known 
what it was to ioumey side by side 
with one — and oh ! the relief to us, to 
know this night that the baggy- 
trowsered limbs of Ali had yet that 
consQlatoiy donkey to bestride. 

Forward we marched, undet the 
moonlight now : and at the end of 
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some hour or two we descry, far oft*, 
rad fires. They are the watch-fires 
of the men who gather the saltpetre,” 
saith the camel-driver. “We shall 
soon see the lakes, Hawajees 1” And 
we saw them sooq, stretching away 
northward and westward, like strips 
and plates of some burnished but not 
very brilliant metal, inlaid upon a 
surface, whose indentations are indis- 
tinctly seen under a soft uncertain 
light. We strike oft* to the left, to 
pass roun(| the extreme pools at the 
southern end ; and there is something 
strange and witching, an “cldritclr 
aspect over all the scene, as the moon- 
li^t wanes, and the reJ^strciak of 
coming day seems yet very faint and 
distant. Ancient ruins stand upon 
“ tells” or heaps, where the gravelly 
waves begin to sink down into flatter, 
deeper, heavier sand. Spiky grasses 
and stray reeds are undenoot, and 
a. sort of samphire which tlie gamalji 
picks and munches \ and patches 
of salt and nitre, ngw in the shape 
of a white effloresence among the 
yellow sand : now crystallized and 
crackling under our tread like the 
tiny sheets of water when rain has 
fallen in a winter’s night, and has 
become ice imder the frosty breath 
of the morning. Our course is to the 
southward, leaving the salt lake bead 
behind us, for we are bound to Dayr 
Abou Makar, the Monastery of St. 
Macarius, which lies in that direction : 
so at least say maps, and so says AJi 
Gamalji, under wliose guidance we 
got entangled by sunrise in a sandy 
district, (fiftering in character from 
that through which w^e have been 
assing heretofore. For the gravel 
ere has disappeared, and so again 
has all vegetation, and the sand lies 
in fantastic drifts as the wind has 
piled it up against protruding masses 
and low-toothed ridges of dark ragged 
rock, the disposition both of rock and 
sand calling to mind forcibly that of 
the rocks and snowdrifts on some 
plateau in a desolate Alpine region. 
All about are strewn stones, of sili- 
cious aspect, pierced with innumerable 
holes, looking l^e coarse sponges pe- 
trified, or petrified specimens of a 
ship’s timbers, honeycombed by the 
teredo’s tootln Strong and stern in- 
deed must have been the ascetic spirit 
in the breast of Macarius, when he 
singled out in this Mount of Nitria,” 
a hermit’s abode. Keen, and bitter, 


and stormy the blasts of those Arlan 
controversies and persecutions, from 
which, when he had first selected it, 
BO many spirits gladly sought refuge 
in this howling wilderness. 

Entangled m this district, as wc 
have said, heat and hunger caused a 
vehement desire for disentanglement : 
and the gamalji’s. assurances that he 
well knew liis way, began to be dis- 
credited. “ Min hinneh !” (out this 
way) seemed ^ vague answer to the 
pressing inquiry, “Feen el Dagr'? 
(where is the monastery'?) all the 
loss satisfactory when the giver de- 
scribes an indefinite sweep on the 
horizon with outstretched arm, and 
shuflies wearily up every more com- 
manding sand hillo(!k on either hand, 
to peer about with inquiring eyes. 
The murmurs of the hot and hungry 
grow loud as well as deep : until, at 
length, with look of dignifled triumph, 
conveying calm rebuke to ignorant 
impatience, eyes and arm are fixed 
upon their stretch ; and following in 
their direction, we discern, not with- 
out difiiculty, among the sand ridges, 
a. mass, not over-shapely, showing 
some lines more level and more per- 
pendicular ; and every hundred yards 
of our advance confirm the statement : 
“ there, Hawajees I stands Abou Ma- 
kar.” On one side, and on two sides, 
nothing breaks tbe ponderous mono- 
tony of the huge white plaster^id walls ; 
but on the tnird is a more? broken 
outline ; there is a clumsy Imttress, 
and an arched recess like a big blind 
window, high up from the ground ; 
and there is one face of a broad low 
tower, and a large plain cross in relief 
upon it, and two loophole windows ; 
close by, another loftier rude arch ; 
above it, a little overhanging turret, 
with a windlass and a pulley ; a bell, 
and a long rope dangling ; and low 
down in the centre of it, cased with 
iron, flanked by two hea^y millstones 
of red granite, a receding doorway, 
half buried in the sand. Against 
this are thundering the heels of our 
boots, whilst our right hand jerks 
convulsively the dangling rope afore- 
said. 

Anon there descend from the tur- 
ret Arabic gutturals, frami^ the not 
unreasonable inquiry : “ Who, then, 
may you be down there?” ^^Ohristiana 
and Englishmen !” the answer, words 
which send, under such (drcoiiijj^ee& 
though uttered friviaUy, a 
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toough the heart of the utterer. 
4ftei‘ a moment’s pause, there are 
heard grinding rumbling sounds from 
within : and the low door — it has a 
broken marble column for its thresh- 
old — opens slowly, and brown hands 
from under the brown sleeves of such 
a loose coarse frock as the Egyptian 
peasant wears, grasp our hands right 
brotherly, and we are drawn gently in. 

A strange labyrinthine mass is this 
monastery of stone building, rough or 
plastered, and of round burnt brick 
domes topping them. The girdle of 
surrounding wall is large and lofty ; 
flights of steps lead up to a kind of 
rampart ledge which goes all round ; 
the great square tower has its en- 
trance from one such flight, but that 
is across a palm plank bridge, which 
ropes and pulleys can raise, cutting 
oft communication. Tliis tower is a 
three-storied keep, and on each story 
is a chapel, where, spite of every 
danger, prayer may be made in safety. 
Round the courts are raiigcul tli(3 cells 
of the ascetic brotherhood, in greater 
number than is needed by the twenty 
men in all, monks and lay brethren 
who occupy the monastery now. In 
one such c’-ourt the greeu boughs of a 
few palms and tamarisks refresh the 
eye, close between tlie chapel of Fa- 
tiier Honnes, a sainted man of ancient 
times, and the principal church, called 
by the name of the great Father Ma- 
carius himself. A creaking water- 
wheel, with earthen pots, supplies 
these precious trees with water ; but 
for the greater toil and sorrow of the 
brotherliood, it is fitter drink for 
thirsty plants than tliksty men, and 
their sweeter water must be fetched 
from the well of a deserted ruin, at 
the distance of a mile. 

Very grateful to us was the coolness 
and the shade of the vaulted room, 
where mats were unrolled for us, and 
where the busy hospitality of the 
kindly Copts soon spread out a repast 
on a low table like a magnified three- 
legged stool. There were little round 
brown loaves in abundajiee of hastily 
baked bread, a lordly wooden bowl, 
wherein some oily fluia floated: beaten 
eggs occupied the centre, and it was 
flanked by lesser bowls of wood, 
wherein Jay small goldennskinnea 
lemons, piokied whole, andsmall round 
cheeses of saltiness and griminess inex- 
pressible. No man ate with us ; for, 
though they pressed the food with 


earnestness upon weary travellers out 
of the desert, they would keep strictly 
themselves, till sundown, the Lenten 
fast. None even, if we mistake not, 
drank of the coffee which Was sup- 
plied abundantly to us ; but there was 
one aged brother whom we obseiwed 
indulging in the solace of a pinch of 
snuff, shaken out from a little bag 
upon the back of his wrinkle<i hand, 
and thence, not transferred to his nos- 
trils, but swallowed hastily. The di’ess 
of these good brethren did not differ 
in any appreciable degree from that 
of the poorer classes in Egy]itian vil- 
lages a 11 4 towns : such as wore tur- 
bans, wore them of the black folds 
which now, less strictly than in former 
days, distinguish Copt from Moslem 
in the general population. Their man- 
ners with us were simple and friendly : 
quiet and reverential when they took 
us into tlicir diurclx and chapels. They 
laid an evident pride, poor people, in 
the silk hangings which curtained the 
M'ooden partitions that separate the 
sanctuaiy from the body of tne church j 
though, sooth to say, there was but 
little gorgeousness about those thin 
silken curtains, adorned simply with 
the symbol of the cross. And we 
imagine that no feeling of religious 
iiidiffei'cuce caused their yet evident 
indifference to dust, and cobwebs, and 
dilapidation. Few and rude are the 
paintings which rc‘preseut the Blessed 
Virgin, the sainted founder and the 
^eat Coptic patrfni saint, George, of 
Cappadocia. There was no great 
manusci'ipt beauty, nor yet miudi an- 
tiquity, about the service books wo 
found ill use, and ovi‘.r which the 
chanters in the chapel of Abou Hon- 
nes were bending, with their yellow 
waxen tapers giving but a sorry light. 
One brother, at least, we found who 
spent much time in reproducing copies 
of such books, writing them in a clear, 
bold character. 

The long-ignored neglected treasures 
of their ancient manuscripts have long 
since been transferred to European r 
librarioi^ N ot even Mr. Curzon, should 
he again revisit Abou Makar, will 
bring thence, unless we err strangely, 
any more such spoil. We could not 
clearly ascertain if memory of his so- 
jounilingered amongst them, although 
their European visitors be very few. 
Indeedinve were astonished, consider- 
ing how plentiful in the towns and 
viflages of Egypt are European tra^ 
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Tellers nowadays, by the simple, eager, 
childlike curiosity displayed by these 
men, who, certainly, had not spent all 
their lives within these massive iso- 
lating walls. The existence and ap- 
plication of a tooth-brush produced a 
novel and vivid sensation; and we 
overheard the wildest conjectures ha- 
zarded as to the rarity and value of 
the modest pewter box of camphor- 
ated chalk in which that tooth-brush 
plunged. No less excitement heralded 
the appearance and the poor attempt 
to use brushes of a very different 
kind ; and the lamentable sketcli we 
perpetrated of the court, wljpre flou- 
rished the palms, was considered a 

niii'acle of pictorial skill 

Sooriani, and Dagr Amba 
Bishoi, stand side by side. They have 
the same enclosing rampart of white 
wall as Abou Makar — they, too, have 
many-storied keeps, and lowly door- 
ways, barred and bolted, and granite 
millstones ready to be rolled against 
them, and so to set at ^eflance ail as- 
sault of foemcn unprovided with ar- 
tillery. They, too, date their founda- 
tions from the fourth century, and 
they, too, have built in among their 
walls fragments of an architectural 
beauty now unknown to them— a 
sculptured comice, it may be, for a 
doorpost, and tlie shaft of a marble 
column for a lintel. But the sense of 
lonelineas and of seclusion is mitigated 
here. For from their lofty walls the 
dwellers in either may behold the 
other, and feel that, at least, one more 
human habitation is at hand; and, 
though in one direction the sandy, 
gravelly desert is spread wide, out in 
the other you may see the shining 
lakes, their skirting of green rushes, 
the flocks of wild fowl — nay, you may 
discern the gatherers of saltpetre, and, 
in early spring, the wandering Arabs 
with their pasturing cattle. The gar- 
den space in these, moreover, is greater 
than at Abou Makar, and the vegeta- 
tion more abundant. At Amba Bishoi 
the kind monks insisted on our tast- 
ing olives from their own trees, dates 
from their own palms. We saw the 
Nebk laden with its small round fruit, 
which we can only liken to sleepy crab 
apples filled with cherry stones ; one 
or two of the flowering Mimosas had 
those golden blossoms of which the 
perfume makers of Nice and Mentone 
value and contrive to fix t^ delicate 
scent Rows of flowering beans were 


in the garden, thickly sown plots of 
onions and other edible plants besides. 
Here the sakia wheel brings up, from 
a deep well, cool water, clear and de- 
liciously sweet. W e were loth to leave 
it when the appointed time was come. 
Absence of manuscripts was here al- 
most as complete as at Abou Makar, 
nevertheless we had more literary 
converse, such as it was ; and though, 
at first, the brethren could not, or 
would not, remember that, besides 
their service books, they were pos- 
sessed of at least one Kittab-c-sillemeh, 
or Arabo-Coptic vocabulary, that vo- 
lume was produced at last. Their 
own ancient Coptic, now almost a 
sacred ton^e, since it is the language 
of all pumic prayer and praise, is a 
dead, and very dead, dialect to them ; 
though the two monks with whom we 
sat poring at night over the kittab 
read Arabic fairly, there was a mani- 
fest difficulty in deciphering an un- 
usual Coptic word ; and not small was 
their ignorant maiwel at some few suc- 
cessful attempts of ours to accomplish 
the feat, and at our comparison of 
terms with the Greek of the small 
New Testament we had in hand. Great, 
also, was their wonder at our mention 
of the writings attributed to Macarius, 
of which they had no copy, but in- 
formed us that some were promised 
them from Oairo^ and we failed to 
elicit from them any precise historical 
details or interesting traditional ac- 
counts of their ancient foundations. 

The Abyssinian community, with 
whom Mr. Curzon met with at Dagr 
Baramoos, are gone; but the fleas, 
or their descendants (for we know 
too little for science of the longevity 
of those lively creatures) — the fleas 
which attacked him so vigorously still 
flourish and abound in fliese distant 
monastic retreats. 

The mosquitoes, likewise, of the 
same race as those whereby the le- 
gendanr histories inform us that the 
great Macarius was tormented there 
1,300 years ago, have not deserted iJie 
reeds and rushes which carpet the 
edges of the lakes. This fact we 
learned by personal experience, not 
at the monasteries, but after leaving 
them and crossing the water along 
shallows and spits of land left dry, 
piloted by a certain herdsman, whmn 
we fell in with, and who saved us 
some hours riding round, by this op- 
portune short cut. 
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tJjyon tlie side of the monasteries— 
tlmt is, the desert side— ^;he sand, as 
we neared the lakes, was thickly 
dotted with the tracks of there 
was the gracefuUy-nointed hoof-mark 
of the gazelle, the clumsier imprint of 
the wild boar, the marks of hares and 
na-bbits, and of the tiny jerboa. Very 
salt and very nauseous is the water 
of the lakes themselves; but we fancy 
that the creatures find in this covert 
some fresh springs likewise, such as 
we were shown and di-ank of close by 
the little rising ground, upon which 
the herdsman’s family and some others 
had built a cluster of reed hute to live 
in during the season when their cattle 
can find herbage in this neighbour- 
hood. Here, fresh eggs and rich 
white curds of buftalo milk furnished 
our breakfast. As we gave a long, 
last look upon the lakes, clouds of 
waterfowl were hovering and clanging 
over them in the distance, whilst, 
some hundred yards from where we 
sat, teal and wild duck swam about 
among the rushes^: but not a tree was 
in sight, save where the jialms pecT^d 
over the white monastery walla. The 
twin buildings of Sooriani and Amba 
ilishoi lay in front of us ; and far on 
the right, the long outline of Dagr 
Baramoos: but the tossed and fan- 
tastic sand ridges on the left shut out 
from the view, in completest solitude, 
the distant Abou Makar. It was a 
wide, open landscape, not wholly 
without pictorial beauty— few land- 
scapes arc— but it is, perhaps, seen 
to most advantage towards evening, 
when the blue atmosphere will lend it- 
self to pleasant illusions^ such as that 
which caused us to tint, m all honesty, 
with a slight wash of green, the hilly 
plateau oeyond the monasteries, a 
backgrouM which the glaring sunlight 
of this morning shows in all the de- 
solation of its verdureless gravel and 
sand. 

Our backs are turned upou the lake, 
when, on our right, shrill cries are 
heardl and two men are seen running, 
with frantic gestures, to overtake us. 
A gleam of hope dights up the coun- 
temmee of the mokless, Noisy Hassan, 
who has been tearful, silent, and sick 
—yes, literally sick with sorrow ever 
since that disastrous hour in which 
his lameiitatious burst upon the night 
air in the desert. And the bright an- 
ticipation happily ptoyeB true : the 
breathless runners bring tidings of 
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the iron-grey. Scaredy will poor 
Hassan leave them space to recover 
their lost breath ; he nuriies off with 
them, and disappears behind the 
sandhill, to appear again after a bri^ 
interval, gallopping in triumph upon 
the bare back of the recovered mule. 
The honesty which could restore the 
creature to its owner thus must not 
be too severely blamed for the slight 
imperfection of consistency which left 
the saddle and stirrups in the finder’s 
hands. Indeed, we were disposed, 
with our European notions, to ab- 
solve the honest fellows, who had, 
unbidden^ put us in possession of the 
mule a^in, of all participation iu a 
theft so paltry. But dragoman, and 
camel-driver, mule-drivers and ail, 
declared that one damning circum- 
stance must needs convict them : 
they had restored the mule, had gone 
their way, and had not breathed the 
word backsheesh! In the teeth of 
such an argument, our lips art once 
were sealed, of necessity. 

Spite of the minor loss, it was no 
wonder that the glee of the noisier 
Hassan should burst forth as we 
tnidged along, in snatches of queer 
Arab melodies, and in contented 
chuckles, which grew giudually into 
shouts of satisfaction. But that the 
callousness of the tin sympathizing 
Buffalo should suddenly have given 
way — that he should chirp, and laugh, 
and sing, and grin from ear to ear, 
and hug his own shoulders now and 
then delightedly, seemed stranger — 
so strange, indeed, and unexpected, 
that all we, companions of the way, 
kept IcKiking on him with inquiring 
eyes. ' At last, his ecstatic secret was 
too mighty to be contained, and to 
our shame and grief, we found that 
for the party which had lost the mule 
to reflect u^n the pilfering propen- 
sities of that which had found it, 
would be a pot and kettle matter 
after all. The rascally Buffalo had 
actually stolen a pair of leather slip- 
pers from the poor herdsmen witjt 
whom we had breakfasted, and had 
filled the folds of his wide blue shirt 
with bread purloined from the basket 
of the hospitable monks! We were 
too far advanced into the WMy to 
return and make compensation, and 
we regret to own that our unfeigned 
indignation, and infimnation given on 
the nature of the British tread-mill 
and its fitness for such cases, failed 
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to damp the exuberant exultation in 
his misdeeds of that most blame- 
worthy Buffalo. 

How we rattled over that scorch- 
ing gravel on this our return ! No 
need to shower epithets on mule or 
donkey; they knew as well as we 
that green fields of basseem and the 
great stream lay before us. Scarcely 
would they consent to pause, and let 
us drink the sweet Nile water from 
the earthen bottles tendered to us by 
the men we met, according to the 
rule which it were a foul disgrace to 
any man here to neglect — that he 
who is going up the Wildy should 
offer out of Ms store, presumed to be 
replenished from home, refreshment 
to the traveller coming down. 

On we went for nine long hours, 
and there suddenly uprose from the 
sandy sea the outstretched line of 
joyous green, interspersed with palm 
roves and tall minarets, and with a 
roken succession of trim white sails, 
like the necks and v^ngs of swans 
descried above the grassy margin of 
an unseen rivulet. And now we are 
across the ferry by sun-down, chatting, 
in our broken Arabic, with the good 
folks of the little cluster of stalls and 
coffee-shops which face the broad, roll- 
ing flood. There is among them a 
lively little tobacconist, who contrives 
to spell out that El Masr, Cairo itself 
is our destination; and that yet we 
urpose, before that setting sun shall 
ave risen in heaven again, to turn 
our backs upon the straight road 
wMch leads thither, and ride for Kafr- 
e-Zagat. Not without some small ef- 
fort do we make him understand that, 
Inshallah ! should we reach that sta- 
tion in good time, to-morrow’s sunset 
will see us at the end of a journey 
wMoh, on his own showing, will con- 
sume three days, ** Hark ye,” quoth 
he ; “ Haw£gees ! it seemeth strange 
that going backward should, any how, 
attain the end of going forward ; and, 
after all”— -this was Ms true, finaJ, 
Parthian shot — “after alL these he 
mules and a donkey, intelligible ve- 
hicles of flesh and blood j but is it, 
then, so clear that this ‘ Balxwr^ (va- 
pore, steam-engine) has no^ as some 
true believers say, an efreet in its iron 
paunch 

All through the WAdy the pace had 
been too good for the mneh-enduring 


beast whence AU Gamalji took his 
name. It was not till late that, hav- 
ing left that quadruped at home, he 
crossed the river to deliver into our 
hands a tiny bag abandoned in his 
hands. Good, honest fellow, he 
seemed to fear lest the malpractices 
of his compatriots should have left 
upon our minds a cloud of general 
suspicion ; and he entreated us before 
dismissing him to overhaul minutely 
its contents. And we will warrant 
him an honest fellow, not simply from 
the fact that, indeed, the little bag’s 
contents proved, by-a,nd-by, intad; ; 
but rather for the manly glow of satis- 
faction which suffused his dark-brown 
features when we answered that wo 
would not think of insulting him by 
opening or searching into it. 

Have you ever passed a sultry night, 
dear reader, in the storeroom of a 
thrifty village housewife in the Delta-, 
where heaps of durra-grain and other 
dry wealth strew the floor ; where oil- 
jars, butter-pots, and cheese-bowls are 
stowed in every corner ? — ^where cocks 
and hens are chased by the house-cat 
upon the thin roofing of reed, and the 
cat herself charged gallantly upon the 
same by yelping curs where your 
bed-room door communicates with 
outer air only through the stable in 
wliich your mules of uncertain temper 
are, with the more saUimine donkey, 
huddled up in close companionship 
with the house-cow, her calf, and a 
sheep or two ? 

If so, you will understand how little 
it may cost a traveller, spite of a nine 
hours^ amble down the W Ady, and the 
coming forty miles between him ami 
the railway station, to turn out in the 
clear, silvery moonlight, and push on. 

We seem to have dreamed a dream 
of desert life and far off ascetic monas- 
teries, for here is tlie Lancashire 
shriek and whistle again, and New- 
castle engine-drivers, and a French 
restaurant in the refreshment-room, 
and obsequious “ gargons.” Here be 
scores of Englishmen come by the last 
Peninsular and Oriental boat. Here 
we are in a first-class carriage again ; 
and, as the two.Hassans grin adieu, 
we plunge into the columns of the 
TwieSy ‘raioh give the startling news 
that Lord Palmerston is out. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION.— A NARRATIVE OP PACTS. 
BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 


November the 16 th, 18 — , I received 
a report from Constable Hanly, of 
Ball^oher station, to the effect, that 
the house of a respectable widow, 
named Murphy, had oeen attacked on 
the previous night, and broken into 
hy a party, two of whom were armed 
with pistols. The house had been 
robbed of a considerable sum of money, 
and the widow and her daughter se- 
verely beaten. The old woman had 
been treated in a barbarous manner. 
I lost not a moment in hastening to 
“ visit the scene. 

Mrs. Murphy was the widow of a 
man named Michael Murphy, who 
had been for several years a tenant to 

Colonel N , of . He held 

by lease about twenty acres of land 
at a fair rent. W^en he died he left 
behind him the widow, a son about 
twenty years of age, and a daughter, 
not then eighteen, together with a 
small amount which he had hoarded. 

No person was within at the time 
when tne outrage was committed, ex- 
cept the wido'^^her daughter, and a 
servant girl. Her son, James Mur- 
phy, had gone to a distant fair, to sell 
calves, and had not returned. 

On my arrival at the house, about 
half-past eight o’clock in the morning, 
I found the state of the poor widow 
to be very alarming. I cleared the 
house, and examined the daughter, 
who, after hesitation and weeping, 
stated that she knew one of the men, 
and he the principal. This was a 
young man named Thomas Courtney, 
of Oloongoon, and she could not be 
mistaken, as she had known him for 
years. She had taxed him with it to 
his face when he was beating her 
mother, and told him she would hang 
him for the murder. The servant- 
girl corroborated this as to Thomas 
Courtney ; but neither of them knew 
the other persons ^ho had attacked 
the house. Courtney happened to be 
a young man of the most unexcep- 
tionable dharacter in the neighbour- 
hood. 

I proceeded to the house of Court- 
ney’s father, accompanied by two 
pollcetnen. It was a mile from the 


■widow’s ; and on going in we found 
Thomas Courtney at breakfast with 
his father and mother, and a younger 
brother. They all stood up, and al- 
though there was evident surprise in 
their manner, there was nothing to 
indicate guilt or even confusion in 
Tom’s appearance. “ Welcome, youi* 
honour,, welcome,” said father and 
son, almost in a breath. “ Sit down, 
your honours, and take an air of the 
fire j you’re out early, and the mornin’ 
is damp.” 

“No, thank you, Courtney,” said 
I. “The fact is, I have called upon 
business.” 

“Upon business, your honour ; wliy, 
thru, IS there any thing the matter ? 
Or is there any thing Tom or I can do 
fo:i^ou 

Tiiere was a freedom from any alarm 
in all this which it was painful to be 
obliged to dissipate. I asked Tliomas 
where he had been all night 'i He 
said, at home ; and father and mother, 
both getting uneasy, declared they 
could swear he had. His brother 
Billy, who slept in the bed with him, 
said the same. I then told Courtney 
that he was my prisoner, charged 
with a serious offence, and I requested 
him not to say any thing. He would 
be brought before the magistrate, and 
it was better for the present that he 
should be silent, 

“Silent!” he cried, dashing the 
chair upon which he had been sitting 
against the ground; “silent! I care 
not who hears what I say, I stand 
at the world’s defiance ; there’s no 
person so black as can injure me : and 
even if I had not my father and my 
mother, and my brother Billy there 
to clear me, I have enough within my 
breast to tell me that I can defy thsr 
world. I shall be ready in one minute, 
sirj” he added, in a calmer tone; and, 
going to an inner room^ he retumea 
almost immediately, with his great 
coat and hat on. 

It were needless to pursue the scene 
which took place when the actual ifect 
df his teing about to be marched off 
forced itself upon his father and mo- 
ther. There was all that clapping 
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of handfii and screaming upon the part 
of the mother, with silent and smlen 
preparation by the father to accom- 
pany him. interrupted with exclama- 
tions of “Whist, I tell you — ^will you 
hold your tongue, you fool !” addressed 
to his wife, which are usual on such 
occasions. 

Before leaving the house, I made 
search for youiig Courtney’s clothes 
and shoes, mr the night had been very 
wet ; but I found them dry and un- 
soiled. 

I then brought Tom Courtney away 
with me. He made light of any thing 
which could be brou^it agaiifst him ; 
said he was certain, when he w^as 
brought face to face with his accu- 
sers, lie could defy them, and seemed 
confident of being permitted to return 
with his father ; told his mother not 
to fret, that he’d be back in a couple 
of hours, and to keep up her heart ; 
but as we started she threw herself, 
in a state of distraction, upon the 
stone bench in front df the house, 
rocking to-and-fro, with a sort of shi- 
vering moan, which it was piteous to 
hear, dying away in the wind, as we 
got farther from the door. 

On my arrival at the police bar- 
rack with Courtney, I learned that 
the Widow Murphy was in a poor 
state. The doctor feared there was a 
fracture of the skull. She was also 
seriously irnured by burning. Within 
the last half hour she had in some 
degree revived, and recognised her 
daughter. I then sent Catherine Mur- 
phy and Winefred Cox (the servant 
jjirl who had been in the-houseatthe 
time of the attack) to my own head 
station, where I soon after brought 
the prisoner. I had sent a policeman 
across the fields to the magistrate, 
with a few lines in pencil to request 
he would come over as soon as possi- 
ble, as I feared tliere had been mur- 
der done during the night; and I had 
not long to wait his arrival. He re- 
ceived the informations of the daughter 
and the servant girl, both of whom 
swore in the most distinct manner 
against Thomas Courtney as the prin- 
cipal, and he was fully committed for 
trial. 

The same day, James Murphy, hav- 
ing returned from a fair, caane to me. 
and detailed a conversation be had 
with Tom Courtney two days ^fore 
the fair : of which more anon. 

The third day the doctor told me 
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the widow could not long survive. I 
lost no time, therefore, in sending for 
the magistrate. In less than an hour 
we met at her bed-side. 

On being interrogated, she said : — 
“I know that I’m going to die, and it’s 
not of him I’m thinking, although he 
left my poor Jemmy an orphan, and my 
little girl without a mother; I’d rather 
say nothing at all about it; I forgive 
him; oh, let me die with the comfort of 
forgiveness upon my heart. He must 
have been mad, for he wasn’t drunk; 
but I’ll not swear against him. I’m 
on my death-bed, and I'll take no 
oath at all. Oh, Tom, Tom, I forgive 
you ! and may the Lord forgive you as 
I do this day !” The magistrate told 
her she would be required merely to 
tell the truth before God. He con- 
sidered she was bound in conscience 
to do so. 

“ Oh, I know that, sir,” she replied; 
“and sure you can have the truth ^ 
from enough without asking it from 
a dyin’ woman ; there is iGtty her- 
self, and there’s Winny Cox, didn’t 
they both see him better than I did, 
and didn’t they both tax him to his 
face ] And sure he never spoke a 
word, for he couldn’t deny it. Oh, 
Tom, Tom — Thomas Courtney, may 
the Lord forgive you this day I ’twaa 
surely you and your party that mur- 
dered me. Oh, Tom, Tom, avic ma- 
chree, wouldn’t I give her to you an* 
welcome before any boy in the parish, 
if she was for you; and didn’t I often 
tell you, asthore, to wait and that 
maybe sne’d come round. Oh, Tom, 
Tom, if I wanted help isn’t it to your- 
self I’d send; and to think that it 
was you, Tom, tliat came and mur- 
dered me and robbed me, and that 
it’s on you I must lay my death at 
last. Oh, Tom, I wonder will the 
Lord forgive you, if I do this day.” 
Here she lay back, exhausted. 

The magistrate who had written all 
that was necessaipr of what she had 
said, and put it into proper foim (I 
had written down every word pre- 
cisely as she had uttered it : all through 
this narrative of actual occurrences I 
copy from my note-book)^ then read 
it over to her, and shecontinuedstead- 
fastly to affirm that Courtney had 
been the leader in the attack. 

November 19th, Constable Hanly 
arrived at my station early, with an 
account that the Widow Murphy 
died during the night. 
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‘‘Well, Hanly,’* said I, “what is 
this vou ha^e to tell me now V* 

• “Why, then, sir, Fll tell you that. 
The very night the Widow Murphy’s 
house was attacked, the party called 
at the house of Phil Moran, who 
keeps a public-house at the cross- 
roads of Snroneen, and asked for whis- 
key. Moran, I hear, refused to open 
the door, and they smashed it in, and 
made him give them the whiskey. 
Now, sir, Phil Moran is an uncle of 
Tom Courtney’s; and, I believe, re- 
cognized him and spoke to him. I 
think, sir, this clenches the business, 
if it oe true. And what makes me 
believe it the more, he left home ere 
yesterday mornin’, after the widow 
die(^ and has not returned ; but he 
let it slip the morning after it hap- 
ened as a good joke, and before he 
eard of the attack, and then he drew 
in his horns, and now he’s gone off.” 

Old Ned Courtney, Tom’s father, 
was one of the higher class of farmers. 
He was a most resjiectable man in 
^very sense. He had realized a few 
Immared pounds, • which lay to his 
credit in the Branch Bank of Ireland. 
He was a favourite with the gentry, 
who used to shake hands vith him at 
the fuir^ and ask his opinion about 
stock. Thomas was his eldest son. 
Tom was sent when a mere lad to a 
neighbouring school, where he soon 
exhibited great parts ; and ere three 
years had been accomplished, was fit 
to “ blind the master’^ in the classics. 
He would argue with him, and dis- 
cooree him for a whole hour with an 
ingenuity that baffled, and an elo- 
quence that astonished poor M ‘Sweeny 
— such was the master^s name — while 
the younger scholars sat, with their 
mouths open and their “ Unive7%sl€8’" 
on their knees, whispering and nudg- 
ing iff wonder and delight, to see the 
master scratching his head with liis 
left hand, while every moment he 
drew the thumb of his right across 
the tip of his tongue, and with a ra- 
pidity that almost eluded the quickest 
eye (and Tom’s eye was quick), turned 
tjae leaves over and over^ backwards 
and forwards, quoting a line here and 
there, as much as to say, “ Why, thin, 
you young jadkanapes, you, there is’nt 
a fine of it, from cover to cover (the 
book had none), that I had’nt at toy 
fingers’ ends before you were born. 
‘Tityre tu patul^ reoubans’— och, 
bother— (another turn or two), ‘0, 


Formose puer nimium ne crede ^lori’ 
—bah ! canyon translate fAa^,Mi»ther 
Courtney, ^ 

“ You’re out there, at all events, 
Mr. Mac, for I never had a bit.” 

“ Well, you’re as consated as if you 
had, Stan’ up there, three syllables, 
will you ?” and thus would half an 
hour’s sparring take place between 
M^Sweeny and his pupil. 

About this time, too — for Tommy 
was now past sixteen (and it is ex- 
traordinary how early the Irish young- 
sters taJee a notio7i ) — Tom Courtney 
fell in love with C'atherine Murphy, 
the daimhter of the widow Murphy, 
of Cortheen ; she was a beautiful 

f irl, somewhat about liis own age. 

5ut,if my remark about the youngsters 
falling in love thus early be applicable 
to the boys, believe me, it is no less 
true as regards the girls in Ireland — 
and, early as Tommy was in the field, 
he was not in time, for there was one 
before him; and Catherine refused to 
hear a word ^from him, point-blank, 
though without teUing him why. But 
he soon fotmd out; and as he shortly 
afterwards changed the scene and 
manner of his life, and perhaps many 
of the feelings with which his boyish 
days were associated, he thought 
but seldom c-l Catherine Murphy. 
Tom continued, however, to go to 
M‘Swe.eny’s school for another year, 
at the end of which he had learned 
more than M‘Sweeny could teach, and 
“ was quite all out and entirely’^ — to 
use the pedagogue’s own words, “be- 
yant his ingenuity or comprehinsion 
to resolve.” Mr., M‘Sweeny, there- 
fore, called one morning on old Court- 
ney, and told him “ that he’d have to 
send Masther Courtney to some other 
school, for , that he could get no good 
of him — that in place of lamin^ his 
lessons and houloLm’ his tongue, as a 
clever boy ought, and takin’ the lamin’ 
from thim that was able to give it. 
it’s what he was always intherruptin’ 
him, statin’ him questions, and 
meanderin’ about books that he was’njr 
within a year and a-half of.” 

It was decided that Tom should 
enter the church, and he spent three 
years at Maynooth. 

It was before the end of the thii’d 
year that Courtney unexpectedly ap- 
peared at home^ having nothing what- 
ever of a clencal appearance ^hout 
him, and unhesitatto^y declared “that 
he never would go teck to Maynooth, 
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he had given up all idea of ever 
going into the ministry— at least 

into f and here he stopped short, 

and would give no reason for any 
thing he either had done or intended 
to do. 

After this interview it began to be 
pretty generally reported through the 
parish that young Courtney had 
turned Protestant — a circumstance 
which, as he had not been at mass 
since his return, was also pretty gene- 
rally believed. On the other hand, 
however, he had not been at church ; 
but this was an extreme step, which, 
perhaps^ ho was not prepared tp brave, 
if his views were even so decided or 
confirmed as to have prompted it. 

Tom Courtney was tall. His glossy, 
dark hair grew in rich curls back- 
wards from a broad and manly fore- 
head, and contrasted with the marble 
whiteness of a longHeck, which Byron 
might have envied. His eyes shone 
with a dark, but soft brilliancy which 
prevented vou from being able to 
ascertain their precise colour. His 
nose was straight and perfectly formed. 
His cheeks were pale — very imle — 
except at times when exercise or the 
excitement of debate or argument 
tinged them with a bloom which, for 
a moment, you thought rendered him 
handsomer than usual : but, when it 
was gone, you thought you were 
wrong, and that the pale check be- 
came him most. In disposition Tom 
Courtney had hitherto been con- 
sidered a most amiable and benevo- 
lent young man ; and his character 
for every thing that was correct and 
good had been proverbial. 

Matters lay in abeyance for three 
months. It was now the middle of 
February ; the assizes drew near, no- 
thing new had turned up, and Philip 
Moran had not been heard of— a very 
damaging fact for poor Tom Court- 
mey’s case. 

March 2nd. — Hanly had found Philip 
Moran, at Carrickfergus, where he 
had fled to a friend’s house. I brought 
him before the magistrate, with the 
view of having his iiuormations taken. 
He refused, nowever, to be sworn, 
maintaining an unbroken silence. The 
magistrate explained to him the posi- 
tion in which he wia placed if his 
evidence was against his nephew ; hut 
that, at the same time, he had a duty 
to perform from which he should not 


shrink ; but Moran only compressed 
his lips the more closely, as if deter- 
minea not to speak. The magistrate 
then told him if he continued to re- 
fuse, he had no course left but to com- 
mit him to gaol. His only reply was. 
‘‘God’s will be done, I do refuse.’’ 
A committal was then made out, and 
Philip Moran lay that night not four 
cells distant from his nephew in the 
county gaol. 

March 7th. — It was now the even- 
ing before the assizes, at least the 
evening before the trials. The Crown 
Judge, Sir William Smithy bad ar- 
rived, opened the commission, given 
his charge to the grand jury, and re- 
tired to his lodgings ; the town was in 
a bustle ; two sentries were measuring 
about * duelling distance before the 
judge’s door. The sheriff’s carri^c 
was rolling up the street ‘ police, with 
their packs, were arriving in small 
parties from the distant stations ; and 
lodging-houses and eating-houses were 
on the alert. Two of these police 
parties met from different directions 
at the liead of the main street, when 
the following incident occurred : — 
Constable Collert, with two men, 
plumped up against Constable Ferriss, 
with one man, at the corner of the 
street. 

“ Hallo ! boys,” said Ferriss, “whore 
do you put up ? let us stop together ; 
Martin Kavanagh recommended us to 
stop at Frank Hinnegan’s, a quiet, de- 
(‘ent house, aud no resort of any one 
but respectable people : come along 
with us, you’ll not get cheaper or bet- 
ter lodgings in the town ; come along.” 

“ Ay,” replied Collert, “ so it is, 
but it^s very far from the court ancl 
the parades ; \^e’re three to two against 
you, and come with us to Jemmy 
M‘Coy’s, it’s just as cheap and r^ect- 
able a house as Hinnegan's, ana not 
half so far from the parades. Hinne- 
gan’s, I know, is a clean, comfortable 
house, but it’s an out-of-the-way 
place. ’ 

“Did you ever stop in it?” said 
Ferriss. 

“ I did, one quarter sessions,” said 
Collert ; “and, indeed, a cheap, nice 
house it is ; but, I tell you, ’tis out of 
the way, so come away with us to 
M‘Coy’s : the County Inspector is 
very sharp as to time — he’s alw^s bn 
parade himself ; I vote for M‘Ooy*[^ 
’tie quite close to our work, boys.’*^ 


6 * 
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“ Toss up for choice,” said a young 
sub who had not yet spoken, “ ana 
let us all abide by the winner.” 

“Done!” said Feniss, “though I 
am very unlucky.” 

Agreed,” said they all in a voice, 
and out came a halfpenny from 
Ferriss's pocket. 

“ 111 cry,” said Collert-. 

“ With all my heart,” said Ferriss. 

Up it went. 

“ATeac?,” cried Collert. 

“ You lost,” said Ferriss, “it’s legs ; 
Iwon, for once in my life, boys : maybe 
there’s luck in that Manx halfpenny.” 

They all then adjourned to Hinne- 
gan’s lodging-house. 

But why, you will say, drag in such 
nonsense as this into the story, and at 
such a time 1 It is trifling and unne- 
cessary. I reply : pray, reader, be not 
too hasty in passing an opinion upon 
apparently small matters. The inci- 
dent is trifling, but it is not unnecessaiy. 

March 9th. — Tom Courtney stood 
erect in tlie front of the dock, and 
never took his eyfes ofl‘ the clerk of 
the crown while he was reading the 
indictment. When he had ended with 
the usual question of “ How say you, 
are you guilty or not?” Courtney 
threw his eyes, as it would appear, 
through the vaulted roof up into the 
very heaven, and replied, m a voice 
which was not loud, but which, in its 
beauty and distinctness, was heard by 
the farthest individual in the coui-t — 
“ Not guilty, so help me, Ood, in this 
my great extremity,” and he leaned 
forward, faintingly. 

Mr. B , the famous counsel, was 

assigned to the prisoner. 

The trial commenced with an able 
statement from the counsel for the 
crown. Catherine Murphy was the 
first ivlitness. She stated, that on the 
14th of November she was in her mo- 
ther’s house. Her brother, James, was 
absent at a fair ; some time after mid- 
night there was a loud knocking at the 
door ; witness got up, and put on her 
clothes ; was greatly frightened : her 
mother told her not to speak. Winny 
Cox slept on a toft over a small room 
that was off the far side of the kitchen ; 
Winefred Cox got up also, while the 
knocking ym going on, and just as 
she was coming down from the loft, 
the door was smashed in upon the 
floor, and two men entered. They lit 
a candle at the fire ,* knew the man 


that blew the coal : knew him when 
the light of the coal was flaring on his 
face, as well as after the candle was 
lit ; could not be mistaken^ as she 
knew the prisoner from the time they 
were children, and her heart jumped 
up when she saw it was Tom Couri- 
ney. The men were armed with pis- 
tols ; they came to the bedside where 
her mother lay ; one of them ^ized 
her by the arm and made her sit up ; 
on her oath, it was the prisoner, and 
“ it’s at his door I lay my mother’s 
death.” 

There was here a sensation and 
miuinu/ through the court ; but, after 
a few moments, the examination wa.s 
continued. 

“Witness knew the jirisoner for 
many years ; he was sou to a neigh- 
bour ; is positive that he is the man ; 
the prisoner demanded where the 
money was ; her mother denied that 
she had any money in the house ; tlie 
prisoner then ^truck her with the end 
of the pistol ; knew that her mother 
had a small box with some money in 
it ; thinks about fourteen or fifteen 
pounds besides some silver, but did 
not know wdiere she kept it ; if she 
knew she woidd have told the pri- 
soner at once, to save her mother ; told 
her mother, for God’s sake, to tell 
him where it was, and let all their bad 
luck go with it ; her mother replied, 
‘Never: Tom, you’re the last man 
breathing I thought would do me an 
ill tiu'n, and only for you struck me, 
I’d think it was joking you are, or 
through liquor, what I never saw on 
you yet.’ They then dragged my 
mother out of the bed, and brought 
her into the kitchen, where they struck 
her again, but she would not tell ; 
they drew out the rakings of the fire 
upon the heaxth, and threw her down 
upon them ; the prisoner held her 
under the arms, and the other man 
pulled her legs from under her ; wit- 
ness then roared murder, and sei^^ed 
the prisoner by the throat ; called thq^ 
prisoner by his name, and said, ‘ Tom 
Courtney, I’ll hang you as high as the 
castle for this nigho work ;’ he gave 
witness a blow which staggered her 
over against the wall, and said, ‘ Give 
up the money, before there’s mischief 
done^ her mother was screaming 
very loud. When they first throw her 
mother down upon the coals. Winny 
Cox jumped down off the loft and 
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grappled with the secoud man \ with 
Winny’e help, and what witness could 
do after she the blow, her mother 
struggled into the middle of the kitchen 
floor, and said, ‘ Give them the box, 
Kitty, it^s in the little press at the 
head of the bed,* and she fainted off. 
They then departed, leaving her mo- 
ther, as she thought, dead ; saw the 
notes in the box when the prisoner 
opened it ; there was also a purse in 
the box with some silver in it, which 
belonged to witness herself ; would 
know it again if she saw it amongst a 
thousand — a good right she’d have, 
’twas the prisoner himself gjve it to 
her, about four years ago ] it was a 
leather purse, lined with silk, and 
there were letters upon it; witness 
gave it to her mother to keep for safety; 
did not know the second man that 
came into the house.” 

This witness was cross-examined at 
much length by Mr. B , princi- 

pally as to her former intimacy with 
the prisoner, but nothing was elicited. 

Winefred Cox was next examined, 
and she corroborated every syllable 
that had been sworn to by the first 
witness in its most minute particu- 
lars: heard Catherine Murphy say, 
‘‘Torn Courtnev, I’ll hang you for 
this night’s work, its often my mother 
nursed you, to murder her at last 
knew the prisoner for many years, 
and could not be mistaken. 

Philip Moran was then sent for to 
the witness room, and put upon the 
table, and here there was a very pain- 
ful scene indeed — not a being in court 
whose heart did not beat 

Moran never raised his eyes, never 
opened his lips; he moved not - he 
did not appear to breathe. The clerk 
of the crown held forth the hook and 
told him to take it, but his arms 
seemed as though they were dead by 
his side. The counsel for the crowns 
rose, and addressing his lordship, said, 
“My lord, this is a most material 
witness, and however painful the posi- 
tion in which he stands towards the 
prisoner, and in which we stand in 
being obliged to bring him forward— 
for 1 understand he is his uncle — ^the 
case is one of such magnitude in itself, 
and so peculiar as regards the unfor- 
txmate man in the dock, that we feel 
it imperative upon us to establish it 
by the mouths of many witnesses. 
The prisoner, I understand, has hith- 
erto Wne a most excellent character, 


and I am aware that such will be 
attested here this day by many most 
respectable persons; but this very fact, 
my lord, only makes it the more in^ 
cumbent upon us to fortify our case 
by all the evidence we can fairly bring 
to bear upon it, in order to satisfy, 
not only the jury, but the public, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, as to the 
guilt of the prisoner.” 

“I have no doubt he will rive his 
evidence,” said the judge, “mtness, 
listen to me.” Not a move — notoi stir. 

“Witness, pray direct your eyes to- 
wards me, while I address a very few 
words to you,” continued the judge. 

Had he been made of marble he 
could not have been more immov- 
able — death could not have been 
more still. I think the judge thought 
he must have been in a fit of some 
kind, for he seemed perplexed, and 
I heard him ask, in an undertone, 
if the medical gentleman who had 
charge of the gaol was in court, and 
directed him to be sent for. In the 
meantime he again addressed him 
by >sayiug, “ Witness, I am qnitt 
cei’tain you must hear what I say, at 
least 1 shall take it for granted that 
you do : your present course cannot 
avail you, the law must bo vindicated, 
and however painful it may be to you, 
you must give your evidence, or should 
you persist in refusing to do so, I 
shall nave no course left but to com- 
mit you to prison, and that, let me 
add, indefinitely.” 

Still not a word — not a move. Here 
the prisoner started up from the posi- 
tion he had all this time maintained, 
and called out, “Uncle Philip — Uncle 
Philip, won’t you speak to ^ne 1 You 
will — you mn&tp 

This seemed to act like magic on 
the witness, for he turned quickly 
round and ^zed his nmihew in the 
face as ho continued, “Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence 
like a man— what are you afraid of 1 
Think you not that your unwilling- 
ness to tell the truth must be con- 
strued into an unwillingness to injure 
me ; may it not— nay, must it note- 
impress the jury and the public as 
clearly against me as any evidence 
which you can give. Uncle Philip, 
there is but one consideration whi^ 
should tempt you to hold out m this 
manner, and that is a consdousnesa 
of having been indjiced through any 
influence, to be about to state that 
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which is not the fact : if that be the 
case, you do well to pause ; — but no, 
jit is an unworthy thought, and I ask 
your pardon ; the love you have l>ome 
my mother and myself, and the whole 
course you have adopted in this mel- 
ancholy business forbid the supposi- 
tion.’^ Here the prisoner was com- 
pletely overcome, and again covering 
his face with his hands, he writhed in 
the agony of distress — ’twas the word 
mother that unmanned him. 

I have been for upwards of thirty 
years in the habit of attending like 
places, and I never witnessed such a 
scene. 

Presently the prisoner regained his 
self-possession, and “ proudly ho flung 
his clustering ringlets back,” and con- 
tinued, “ Rouse yoimself, Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence; 
I know you will swear nothing but 
what you believe to be the truth.” 

“’Tis a difficult thing, Tom,” said 
his uncle, turning round, ‘‘and for 
all I have to say it isn't much.” 

^ As he took the* book, I heai'd Tom 
Courtney say, “God help you, Uncle 
Philip; they might have spared you 
this, for they have enough.’’ 

Philip Moran was then sworn an<l 
examined: kept a public house at 
Raheen; on the night the widow 
Murphy's house was attacked, very 
late, or towards morning, some per- 
sons called at his house and asked for 
whiskey, refused to give it to them at 
that hour ; they said they were tra- 
vellers ana were very wet, that they 
should get it ; looked out through the 
window, saw three persons; it was 
a moonlight night, out very wet ; 
thought he knew one of the men who 
stood a little to one side; told them 
to go home, that they could be no 
strangers; one of them swore t^ey 
would smash in the door if it was not 
opened, but that they had plenty of 
money, and would pay well for the 
whisk(^ ; thought the easiest way to 
get rid of them was to give them 
the whiskey; lit a candle, and drew 
half a pint: did not ^sh them to 
come in, and brought it to the door, 
which he opened \ two of them stood 
inlB^e, and said it was a shame to 
keep so loi^ in the rain, be- 
w sfi^ngers. Witness 
tne of the candle upon 
tll^ man who stood outside, looked 
sharp at him, aild said- “there’s one 
of you no stranger at aU events, Tom, 


what’s the matter? won’t you come 
in and dry yourself;” he made no 
reply, and witness said, “you h^d 
better go home, Tom, as fast as you 
can ;” knew Tom Courtney since he 
was bom ; is his uncle by his mother ; 
the prisoner came no fearer, at any 
time, than where he first stood, about 
four yards. 

Tliis witness was then called upon 
by the Crown to state positively 
whetlier the prisoner was one of those 
three men, or if he had any doubt. 
He was positive that the man who 
stood outside was the prisoner; he 
did nolt know either of the other men, 
tli^ were strangers. 

This witness was cross-examined 
with great ingenuity, principally as to 
the dress which the prisoner had on ; 
whether it was that usually worn by 
and the opportunity he had of 
distinctly seemg liis face. Upon the 
wJiole this cross-examination was not 
unsuccessful of a, rather favourable 
impression tetwards the prisoner. 

As the old man turned to go down 
his eyes met those of his nephew. 
They were within four feet of each 
other, and Moran having gazed at 
liim for a moment, threw his arms 
and shoulders across the rails of the 
dock, and clasping him round the 
neck, he cried, ‘‘Oh, Tom, forgive me; 
but I could not W3*ong my soul.” 

“Stand back. Uncle rliilip,” said 
Courtney, “you’ll drown me witli 
your tears. 1 know you have sworn 
what you believe to be the truth, and 
I would disown you if you would do 
any thing else — even to save my life.” 

He then staggered down, or rather 
was helped down, and you could have 
heal’d his sobs dying away in the dis- 
tance as he was supported out of the 
court. 

James Murphy was examined, and . 
stated that Courtney casually had met 
him on the road, some days before 
the attack, and advised him to go to 
the fair to sell his calves, as it wa^ 
an excellent market. ^ 

The Widow Murphy’s dying decla- 
ration was then read, when a murmur 
of surprise and indignation ran through 
the wurt. Persons who had hitherto 
felt inclined to sympathize With the 
prisoner began now to look upon him 
as a hardened and hypocritical ruffian. 

The case for the prosecution closed. 

The leading witness for the defence 
was Courtnejrs brother, Billy, a hand- 
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some lad: — ** Recollected the night the 
Widow Muiphy’s house was attacked; 
^lept on that night in the bed With 
his brother. Witness and the pri- 
soner went to bed about ten o’clock ; 
locked the house-door, and hung the 
key behind the parlour-door; the pri- 
soner got into bed first ; he slept next 
the wall, and witness slept on the 
outside. Prisoner and witness both 
said their prayers before they got 
into bed. The prisoner was in the 
bed in the morning when witness 
awoke. Turned two or three times 
in the night, and, on his solemn oath, 
the prisoner was in the bed on all 
these occasions.’^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. F . 

“The prisoner had other clothes in 
a box in the same room; could have 
got them without touching those on 
the cl lair.” 

“Could he not have left the house, 
then, without your knowledge, sir?” 

“ ’Tis just possible ; but I am posi- 
tive he never did.” • 

“Do you mean to swear, sir, that 
he did hot do that which it was pos- 
sible he could have done without 
your knowledge?” 

“I’U tell you ” 

“No, sir, you’ll tell me nothing 
until you give me a direct answer. 
I ask you, sir, again, and for the last 
time, will you take it upon yourself 
to swear that the prisoner did not 
leave the house that night after you 
and he went to bed?” 

“I will not swear it positively.” 

“You may go down, sir.” 

“You were going to say something 
just now,” said the judge.. 

“I was going to say, my lord, that 
I would not swear positively to any 
thing which I did not a(^tniilly know 
to bo a fact of my own kjiowledge ; 
and in this case, althou^li 1 am quite 
satisfied in my own mind that the 
prisoner did not leave the house on 
that night, yet as the possibility does 
exist that he coiild have done so, 
however safe I might believe myself 
to be in swearing it, I think it would 
be wro^ to do so.” 

“It is a very honest answer, my 

good boy,” broke in Mr. B , “and 

stamps truth upon every tittle of your 
evidence.” 

The witness here became much af- 
fected; his eyes filled With tears, and 
the comers (n his mouth #arked and 
twitched with emotion. He put a 


handkerchief to his eyes as he turned 
to go down — more, I think, to hide 
his brother as he passed than to 
check his tears; but the prisoner 
stretched out his arms, and grasped 
him by the shoulder as he passed, 
saying, 

“God bless you, Billy, you’re all 
right, man— you’re all right. Forgive 
me ii I was afraid of your love.” 

Billy then rushed through the 
crowd, carrying the sympathy and be- 
lief of every one who heara his evi- 
dence with hinpi. 

The only other evidence which was 
brought forward was as to character, 
and certainly if it could have availed 
in opposition to the flood of evidence 
which was against the prisoner, he 
would have been turned from the 
dock a free man ; the highest and 
most noble in the county, one and 
all, bore cheerful and distinct testi- 
mony to the amiability and uniformly 
good character and conduct of Tom 
Courtney ; the priests (for they still 
claimed him) thronged forward to 
the table, to bear witness to his bene- 
volence and kind-heartedness, from 
a veiy child — and the case closed. 

The judge slowly turned himself 
round towards the jury, and made a 
very long pause— so long that it be- 
came at last the subject of whispers 
from one to another, and I heard 
some one say that he was only wait- 
ing for the buzz (which always takes 
place at that moment in a crowded 
court) to subside — but / did not think 
it was. 

He commenced, however, and it 
was the signal for death-like silence. 
I shall not follow him through his 
charge ; he left no point of view in 
which he did not put the case. I 
shall never forget his voice, his 
views, his periods. He closed, and 
during the whole of his charge , he 
never once used the words, “on the 
other hand gentlemen” — (alas ! thei^ 
was no other hand to turn to); nor 
did he close with that general and 
hackneyed finale to all charges, “if 
they had a doubt, a reasonable doubt” 
(and it was a termination of which his 
humanity rendered that judge particu- 
larly fond); but in this case ne seemed 
to mel — the whole court felt— *hat it 
would have been out of place : 
his closing words were: “I 
then, the case with you^ ; 

and I do so with a firm 
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that as upright, consc^ientious jurors, 
you will do your duty without re- 
spect to persons, and fearless of the 
result, founded on the evidence, and 
the evidence alone, which has been 
brought before you.’’ 

Oh ! what a hum — ^what a buzs — 
what whispering, and wiping of faces, 
what altering of elbows on the ledges of 
the seats, what slight shaking of heads 
and compressing of lips, as peoj-de 
looked in each other’s faces while the 
jury rose to retire : and “ Poor young 
fellow;” “God help him;” “Unfortu- 
nate mother;” and such like remarks, 
passed in an undertone from one to 
another. I lifted up my heart in si- 
lent prayer to God that He would 
indeed help both him and his mother 
in that distracting, frightful hour. 
Not a man, not a woman, not a 
child — and there were children there 
— ^left the court, although tlierc were 
numbers w^ho had not tasted food for 
nearly twelve hours ; such was the 
awful suspense, the dreadful anxiety 
to learn that w^hich^every person there 
knew to as great a certainty as that 
the sun which liad been some time 
set would rise again in the morning. 

Contrary to all expectation, tlie 
jury remained in for nearly half an 
hour— not that they doubted (as I 
learned afterwards), but from a sbeer 
reluctance to hand in the fatal word. 
Indeed it was the good sense and hu- 
manity of one of the jurors wl)i(^h 
prevented them from giving further 
delay (such was their repugnance), by 
representing that every moment they 
remained in beyond what was reason- 
able, in so plain a case, was only cal- 
culated to nourish a vain and delusive 
hope in the prisoner’s breast, and lead 
him to the belief, that it was possible 
to take a favourable view of the case. 
The justice, the humanity of this was 
at once acquiesced in: and the jury 
room door opened, and forth came a 
reluctant but conscientious jury. The 
issue p^er was handed down. The 
clerk of the crown read over the 
names of the jurors, and read aloud, 
though his voice trembled as he ut- 
tered it, the awful word, ‘‘Guilty,” 
adding the useless but usual words, 
‘‘have you eny thing to say why sen- 
tence ^ death and execution should 
not be passed upon youi” 

prisoner, on heiMing the word 
"IMlty,” had brought his hands to- 
gether, stretched hfi arms along the 


front rail of the dock, and laid his 
head down upon the backs of his 
hands. In this position he remained 
eviden^ struggling with inward emo- 
tion. There was a death-like silence 
then, indeed, in the court^ as there 
always is immediately previous to the 
sentence of death being passed. At 
length the judge— who had been gat- 
ing at some imaginary object in the 
air— said, “ Prisoner.” 

At the word, the convict, for such, 
indeed, he now was, started up into 
an erect position, and pushing back 
his long aark hair, which had fallen 
douTi oyer his forehead and eyes, 
showed a face of marble whiteness, 
but an unstirring eye of surpassing 
beauty. 

“Prisoner,” said the judge, again. 

“My lord,” said the prisoner, “I 
have been asked if I have any thing to 
say why sentence of death and execu- 
tion should not be passed upon me. If 
the question he not altogether an in- 
sult or a mock^y, may I l)e permitted 
to say a few words to the Court — not, 

I am aware, that they can have any 
influence upon my fate, but, my lord, 
that they may be remembered when 
I am no more ; ” and his lips quivered. 

The judge mnde no answer, rather 
permitting him to proceed, than giving 
him permission. 

“ My lord, I have been found guilty 
of a crime of which I am as innocent 
before Heaven as any person who now 
hears me or looks upon me, standing 
here, in the eyes of the law, a con- 
victed muTTlei er, and about to receive 
sentence of death and execution — oh ! 
terrible, temble words ! There may 
be eyes now Iwking at me, there may 
be ears now listening to me, of those 
who know and who could prove my in- 
nocence, even at this moment. If such 
there be in the court [and the prisoner 
turned round and surveyed the crowd 
in rere of the dock], let them behold 
me — let them listen to my words. Of 
course, my lord, I allude to the iseai 
perpetrators of this horrid crime/ 
should any of them be here, and 
which is not impossible. Do I ex- 
pect, then, that if they be, they or 
any of them will stand forth and 
avow it ? Alai^ no ! I have no such 
hope ; ’tis not in human nature ; and 
the hearts which would perpetrate 
such a cruel deed will be but too glad 
to chuckle in the security of my con- 
viction.” [Here there was a great 
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bustle in the centre of the crowd be- 
hind the dock, and a stron^?-looking 
man, who had fainted from the heat, 
was removed into the street, where 
t)ie fresh air soon revived him ; but 
I do not believe he returned into 
the court, and I heard somebody say 
that he was a stranger.] “ They may 
hear,” continued the prisoner, when 
silence was restored, ^ from the lips 
of a dying man, that they are about 
to commit another murder, and that, 
sooner or later, justice will overtake 
them, and my character will be re- 
deemed, and my memory rescued from 
disgrace and shame — perhaps ere 1 be 
rotten in the grave.” • 

Sir William knit his brow, and 
seemed as if he would have stopped 
him. He at once perceivc<l it, and 
added — 

Pardon the expression, my lord — 
this is not a time for choice of words ; 
but if I have used an undignified or 
improper expression while addressing 
your lordship, pardon me, I pray, and 
attribute it rather tolthe agony of the 
position in which I am placed, than 
to any want of respect.” 

The judge appeared satisfied, and 
the prisoner continued — 

“ My lordj I cannot, and I do not, 
while assertmg my innocence, quarrel 
with either your lordship’s charge, or 
with the verdict of the jmy ; I do not 
even know how to quarrel with the 
evidence. I never iiyured any one of 
the witnesses ; on the contraiy, I had 
far other feelings at one time — per- 
haps far other objects than injury 
towards one of them. I cannot, and 
I do not, believe that Catherine Mur- 
phy’s poor old mother — her murdered 
mother — and my heart still bleeds at 
the contemplation of her sufierings 
and death— I cannot believe, I say, 
that she rushed for jud^Cnt to her 
God with a perjured lie upon her 
lips : I cannot believe that either she 
or Catherine has sworn what they 
knew to be false. I cannot believe 
that James has turned an innocent 
and casual conversation against me 
for a wicked purpose, knowing me to 
be innocent. He, at least,, my lord, 
has sworn the truth. I freeljr admit 
the accuracy of the conversation de- 
tailed in his evidence ; it was a casual 
matter, with no other object than to 
serve him, and founded upon the suc- 
cess of my own father upon similar 
occasions. Besides, were my object 


that which has been attributed to it, 
might I not as well have said to James 
Murphy,^* James, I wish you would 

go away to the fair of G on 

Thursday next, for I want to murder 
your mother on that night,’ as have 
acted the subsequent part I did, had 
such been the object of the conversa- 
tion which actually did take place. 
Who but a fool would have held such 
a conversation with him, had he not 
made arrangements to fly with his 
booty before he returned. Did I fly 'J 
You have heard where and how I was 
found. Intimately known, as I was, 
to the widow, to Catherine, and the 
servant girl, undisguised to have en- 
tered the house, and committed mdr- 
der and robbery, and then returned 
to my own house, not more than a 
mile distant, sat down to my break- 
fast, and calmly waited the result; 
could I, I say, have courted an ignomi- 
nious and shameful death more open- 
ly, more successfully, more promptly, 
than by such a course ] But I have 
not alluded to my uncle. Can I be- 
lieve that Philip Moran — the only 
brother of her whose heart I now see 
breaking almost beneath your lord- 
ship’s bench, and which, I doubt not, 
in mercy, may be cold before my own 
— can I believe that he would join a 
foul conspiracy to take away tne life 
of an innocent man, and that man his 
sister’s son — a conspiracy, too, the 
success of which must be purchased 
by multipKed perjury of the deepest^ 
dye, and for which no depth of inge- 
nuity can divine a motive '? I cannot 
believe that he or they have done so. 
What shall I say, then ? — that I am 
guilty 1 No, my lord ; as I stand be- 
fore the God of heaven, who knoweth 
my heart, I am not guilty.” 

The convict here paused for a mo- 
ment, and turned liis head towards 
one of the side boxes below him. 

“ I have just heard a remark, my 
loni,” he continued, “expressing sur- 
prise that I did not address this state- 
ment to the jury before they retired, 
rather than to the Court after the 
verdict. I doubt that the law would 
have permitted me to do so; but I 
do not doubt the futility of such a 
course, neither does the gentlen^ 
who defended my case ; else, had he 
not been silent, were it lawful; l^ad> I 
been permitted, I should have de^ 
dined to do so. And why? 

I felt the impossibility of i|ny tl^ng 
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which I could say to contend against 
the evidence, and whatever I set forth 
must have been received byihe jury 
and the public as false and hypocriti- 
cal, coming at such a time, in the 
vain and delusive hope of swaying 
moi’s minds in my favour, and 1 
should but too surely have added the 
brand of liar to that of murderer upon 
my name. It may not be so now: 
tlie die is cast— my doom is sealed. 
That short word, written in silence by 
your foreman, and spoken aloud by 
the officer of the Crown, has removed 
my case into a higher court. I stand 
now, not so much before your lord- 
ship as before the Lord of heaven. 
At His tribunal I must soon appear ; 
and falsehood, which could never 
have availed to save me, would be 
worse than useless now. I may, 
thei'efore, hope there are some, at 
least — perhaps many — here, who' will 
believe my words, when I again de- 
clare, in this awful moment, that I 
am wholly innocent of act, part, or 
knowledge of this di’eadfiil crime. I 
l)elieve, my lord, that an inscrutable 
Providence, whose ways are past find- 
ing out, has permitted— for some 
mysterious i)urpose, which neither 
you, my lord, nor I can scan— a fatal 
delusion to fall upon the minds of all 
those who have this day witnessed 
against me. He has the power even 
still to dispel it j and should ' Eo 
hasten His mercy in time to save me 
irom a cruel and ignominious death, 
how shall I live to thank Him — to 

serve him ; but if not” [Here the 

unhappy man exhibited great emo- 
tion: his lips quivered, his voice 
tremoled, and his whole frame shook.] 
“ But if not,” he continued, recover- 
ing himself, ‘‘and that my doom in 
this world shall, indeed^ be fixed, I 
trust I can say ‘His will be done;' 
but, for the sake of my memory and 
my character, and for the sake of 
those '^ho loved me here, I hope and 
trust He will reveal it when I am 
gone.” 

He paused, arid the judge, thinking 
he had finished, put his hand behind 
him, doubtless for the purpose of as- 
suming the black bnp* 

“ A vety few words more, my lord, 
and I ^ve done. 1 doubt not that 
your lomAip trill teU me that you 
coincide with the propriety 
the verdiot, And thttt no person 
who has heard the evidcmoe ean for a 


moment have a doubt of my guilt. 
Perhaps your lordship msY tell me 
that a solemn declaration of my inno- 
cence in opposition to such evidence 
is only a fearful aggravation of my 
guilt ; and although I cannot, as I 
have already said, upon that evidence, 
quarrel with either the verdict or 
with that opinion, I once more, and 
for the last time— at least before your 
lordship — assert my innocence ; and 
further most solemnly declare, that 
were an admission of my guilt to pur- 
chase the life which I must soon resign 
for a shameful, sudden, and, perhaps, 
a painful ^deatn, and to turn me, free 
and unshackled, from this dock, while 
my name and character were blasted 
with the crime, I would not, for I 
could not truly make it. The Lord 
has laid His hand heavily upon me ; 
it is a sore affliction which 1 cannot 
comprehend, but which must take its 
course. May the Lord lighten the 
load, or increase my stren^h to bear 
it ; to Him I coipmit myself, soul and 
body. My lord and gentlemen, I have 
done, and I thank you for the patience 
and attention with which you have 
listened to me.” 

The prisoner ceased, but not a woril, 
not a whisper, not a stir in court. All 
eyes turned irom the unhappy man 
to the judge, who, after an apparent 
consultation with his own mind, as- 
sumed the black cap witfli a trepida- 
tion very foreign to his usual mode. 

All persons present seemed to expect 
a long and, doubtless, a very feeling 
address to the unhappy convict, ere 
the final words of the sentence should 
close his earthly fate ; but I never 
saw Sir William Smith so completely, 

80 perfectly overcome. He made one 
effort to speak, in vain, and it was 
evident he would not make a second 
until he had mastered himselfi and 
could command his voice. I had, too, 
a secret feeling that he believed in 
the innocence of the prisoner. After 
a prolonged and painful silence, he 
meri^ said — ^ 

“Thomas Courtney, I have listened, 
with all the attention which I con- 
sidered your unhappy position de- 
manded, to your statement, Every per- 
son in the court, as well as the jury, 
has heard the evidence upon which 
you ^ve been convicted ; and in the 
justice and propri^ of that verdict 
there is not one sditaiy person who 
must not concur -nay, you yourself 
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have done so. They have also heard 
your statement ; and whether- that 
statement be an aggravation of the 
crime or not, I shallJeave to be settled 
by the final and eternal Judge before 
whom you soon must appear. I shall 
only add, that if your statement be 
false— and I (lannot reconcile its being 
otherwise, with the evidence, if it be 
true— -you will find, perhaps when 
too late, that it will be a dreadful 
aggravation, indeed.” 

He then sentenced Tom Courtney 
to be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead, in the usual words, upon the 
next day but one following. The mi- 
serable man was then removed from 
the dock to the gaol, amidst all the 
customary clamour and screaming of 
relations and friends. 

The court was adjourned, and in 
one hour the town Was as quiet as if 
nothing beyond tlie conviction of a 
petty sessions had taken place. 

The weather was very fine and dry 
for the time of year,iana Sir William, 
to the surprise of every one who had 
witnessed all he had gone through 
that day, directed the sheriff to have 
an es(jort ready in one hour from the 
closing of the court; and having made 
arrangements with his brother judge 
(who had nothing to do in the record 
court), he left for the next town on 
the circuit, by a clear, fine moonlight. 

It was by this time very late ; and 
as I felt harassed and fatigued both 
in body and mind, I retired to my 
lodging alone and depressed. Tlie 
evening wore on: in a state of dis- 
traction I retii’ed to rest, and soon 
fell into a confused slumber. How 
long I slept, or half slept, I know not 
—at least I did not know until I was 
awakened by a thundering double- 
knock at the hall-door. I had an in- 
stinctive feeling that it was for me, 
and jumping up, I put my head out 
of the window, and asked Who was 
there?” 

Oh, come down, sir ; come down 
as fast as you can,” said Perriss, who, 
with another policeman, stood at the 
door. 

“Why, what is the matter, now, 
Perriss f’ said I. 

“Oh, come down, sir; dress your- 
seilf smart, and come down, sir, and 
rtltellyou.” 

Of course, I lost not another mo- 
m^t in dressing myself and going 
down. As 1 passed the clock on the 


landing-place, I saw that it was not 
far from two o’clock. Something 
serious, I was certain, had happened, 
and I felt a dreadful presentiment 
that Ferriss’s news was, that Tom 
Courtney had put an end to himself. 
Judge of my astonishment, when I 
opened the hall-door, and his first 
words were, that Tom Courtney had 
made his escape from the ^of, and 
that he had again arrested nim in a 
public-house in the town. 

“Quite and entirely impossible, 
Perriss,” said I : “on every account 
impossible, out of the question.” 

“ Quite true, nevertheless, sir,” he 
replied. “ I have him in the police- 
barrack, not forty perch from where 
you stand : and, what’s more, I have 
one of the fellows that was with him 
at the widow’s house, and who, I am 
sure, assisted him to make his escape. 
You remember the red-haired thief 
that Kitty swore she’d know again.” 

“ You’re dreaming, Perriss ; ^tis, I 
say, quite impossible ; I can’t, and I 
don’t believe it.” 

“ And why not, sir ? Why wouldn’t 
h(', if he could? And, faith, if it 
wasn’t for Edmond Ferriss, he was a 
free bird before morning. Come down 
to the barrack, sir, yourself, and see 
him ; maybe you’ll believe youx eye- 
sight.” 

“Scarcely” said I. “What did 
he say, Fernss, when you took him? 
How did you know he got out? 
Where did you find him ? Does he 
now admit his guilt ?” 

“ He never opened his lips since I 
took him ; but I heard him and his 
companion talking the whole business 
over of the attack, and how well they 
escaped. There can be no doubt of 
his guilt now, at all events. Oh, 
then, what a sweet tongue he had, 
sii*. Did you hear him to-day — faith, 
I believe I may say yesterday— why, 
he had me almost persuaded, at one 
time, in spite of every thing, that he 
was innocent.” 

We hastened to the barrack. As 
I entered the day-rbom, I there be- 
held Tom Courtney, sitting upon a 

a policeman on either end guancling 
them. He had changed his clothes, 
but did not appear to have had tSfce 
to cut his hajx,( or otherwise disgute 
himself. There was a ferodty in 
eye, and altogether in the 
his countenance, I had owie 
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seen, and which I did not conceive it 
canable of aasuming. I looked him 
Mi in the face, ana said, 

^‘God help yon, Tom Courtney; 
what is this you have done V 

He did not return my gaze, and he 
rep^lied not. 

JLooking upon him from that mo- 
ment as a condemned and hardened 
hypocrite, I turned from the room, 
and gave directions that no person 
whatever sl^iould he peimitted to 
speak to him, or he to any one. I 
then brought Ferriss with me to Mr. 

, the magistrate, whom I routed 

up as unexpectedly ,as I myself had 
been. As we went along, and while 
we were waiting for the magistrate 
to dress, and reconcile himself to so 
untimely a visit, Ferriss gave me the 
following account of Tom Courtney’s 
second arrest. 

He and his companions had retired 
to their lodgings rather tired and 
harassed, after the duties of the day. 
Their room was off a long narrow one 
which was used as a tap-room. There 
was, however, another door leading 
into their room from an outside pas- 
sage, up three little three-cornered 
steps, wiucli door was generally used 
when there was company drinking in 
the taproom ; but on this occasion it 
was very late, and as there were no 
persons in it, Ferriss ancl his comrades 
passed through it into their sleeuing- 
room, and were retiring to bed. There 
was a chink of the door between the 


ting sideways to the table, but turned 
round towards Courtney, so that he 
could not see his face. But it was no 
matter; he saw Tom Courtney be- 
yond a doubt; nay, if a doubt could 
nave existed — which, under the dr- 
cumstances, might have been natural 
— it was dispefled by the following 
conversation, every word of which 
Ferriss drank in erectis aurihus^ with 
more than ordinary surprise. 

“ Well, Tom, my boy — for I can’t 
help calling you Tom, though you bid 
me not — I hope I may congratulate 
you now, at least, on your escape from 
the halter, eli ? Don’t you thmk you 
may say ^u are safe ? Give us your 
hand, old boy.” 

The other looked at him with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip— -Tom 
Courtney’s curl all over — and letting 
him take his hand, rather than givmg 
it to him, replied— 

“ Yes, I hope we are safe, perhaps, 
from that job ; but recollect, Martin, 
there are other things to the full as 
bad, if not worsfe, than the widow’s ; 
and the sooner we can get clear out 
of the country the better. My heart 
misgives me that there may te some 
mischance yet.” 

“Your heart is quite right for 
once, my lad, at ail events,” thought 
Ferriss ; but he would not stir for the 
world until he lieard more. “ He was,” 
as he said himself, “ in the receipt of 
a bagful of infonnatioii of the riglit 
sort.” 


two rooms open. Ferriss’s compa- 
nions had got into bed, and he him- 
self had taken off his clothes, and had 
iust put out the candle, when he 
nearcl the door of the outside room 
open, and steps advance into it, and 
he saw a light Now, Ferriss was a 
cautious, sensible man, where busi- 
ness or auty was concerned, although 
a smart, pleasant fellow^ where it was 
not: he never did any thing in a hurry, 
and therefore seldom did it wron^ ; 
and, in this instance, he thought it 
was just as well to take a peep through 
the chink previews, as he thought, to 
stepping into bed. But Femes did 
not go to bed that night, near as he 
was to doing so; for, us he looked 
out) if ever he saw moital man, he 
saw Tom Courtney sitting at the end 
of the tat^ precily ^posite him: 
the right upon liim— 

full on ms faes^he eould not be mis- 
t^en. Th^e was another man sit- 


“ Don’t l)e downhearted, man,” 
continued Martin; “here’s the girl 
with the whiskey.’* 

It was just then brought in and 
laid on the table, and the girl left the 
room. 

“ Martin, you have no right to call 
me downhearted. Recollect to-day, 
didn’t I stand it like a man. It would 
be more like the thing if I called you 
a chicken-hearted coward ; you were 
veiw near spoiling all.” 

“Well, well,” interrupted the other, 
“ you said enough about that already, 
and I told you I couldn’t help it, 
The recollection of the poor Widow 
Murphy’s ' screams, and the blood 
upon her gray hairs and face, and the 
way ih^iyou spoke, Tom, and wanted 
the people to stand back, that I might 
be seen, was too mucli for me, and 
the I)lace was so hot, and altogether, 
I could not help it; but it’s all over 
now, and you promised you would 
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not bring it up again ; so no more cuffed, and in a very shoit time after 
about it. But let us hear your plan, were lodged in the police-barrack, 
Tom, what is it ? where a strong guard was placed over 

“Just to drink my share of this them, 
half-pint, smoke a pipe, and be the When Ferriss had finished the re- 
best half of the way to Galway before cital from which I have put the above 
daylight— will that do]” into the form of detail, he pulled out 

“ jlSght well; here’s to you and me: an Isle of Man halfpenny out of his 
there’s not another man in Ireland pocket. 

would have escaped as you have.” “ Do you see that, sir ]” said he, 
They drank and helped themselves holding it on the palm ,of his hand 
again. in the moonlight. 

All this time Ferriss was stealing I did ; it had tliree legs kicking 
into his jacket and trousers like a every way upon it. 
mouse, and listening and peeping at “ I wouldn’t take a five-pound note 
the same time. He was glad to see — for that halfoenny ; I never won a toss 
what no man ever saw l>efore — Tom but the one Iwon with that and it was 
Courtney charging a pipe, and pre- the means of my taking Tom Court- 
paring to smoke. This was nuts and ney, for the Tubbercullen boys and us 
apples to Ferriss : it was his time for tossed up to see where we’d stop in 
business, and of all men in the force town ; we were for Hinne^n’s, and 
he was not likely to spoil a job by they were for M‘Coy’s ; if I lost the 
hurry. He therefore stole over, ana toss we’d have gone to McCoy’s, and 
very gingerly awakened his two Courtney was clean gone for ever.” 
comrades, and whispered to them — We were standing at the hall-door 

“ For their life not tb open their lips all this time, waiting for the magis- 
or make a noise, but to dress them- trate. The door was at length opened, 
selves as smart and as quietly as pos- and we went up stairs to the drawing- 
sible. And,” he added “oiu* fortunes room. I told him that Courtney was, 
are made.” indeed, a villain, and a hypocrite ; 

This having been accomplished — that he had made his escape from the 
not the making of their fortunes, but gaol, with the assistance of an accom- 
the dressing themselves — he told plice ; that Ferriss had overheard him 
them who was in the outside room, fully^admit the crime, and boast of 
and sent them in their sforA:m’-feet, how he had escaped ; out most fortu- 
but with their bayonets, through the nately he had been enabled, with the 
little door of which I spoke to the assistance of his comrades, to appre- 
outer door of the drinking-room, to hend them both in the lodging-house, 
prevent the escape of the men, and and they were then under a strong 
with directions to stand fast until guard in the police-barrack. I found 

they heard him inside. All being it just as hard to persuade Mr. 

arranged as he directed, he re- of the fact as Ferriss had found it to 
turned to his former position, and persuade me ; but he came up to the 
taking a final peep, he saw Tom barrack, and was there perfectly sa- 
Courtnoy and his companion puffing tisfied of the whole thing. Like my- 
away. Need I say, what nextl self, he asked him one or two ques- 
FerrisSjthrowing open the door, rushed tions, and receiving no answer, turned 
like a tiger upon Tom Courtney, away. We determined, then, to re- 
and gripped him by the throat ; the main up all night till the gaol should 
other two men sprang in with drawn be open in the morning, and we brought 
bayonets. There was a fearful strug- Ferriss back again to the magistrate's 
gle — 'twas for life or death — and lodgings, where we took a very full 
Courtney and his companion fought statement from him, in ^vriti^, of the 
like persons who knew and felt what conversation and arrest of Courtney 
the result of defeat must be ; but and the other man ; and if a person 
Ferriss and his comrades were no light could enjoy any thing at such a time, 
customers, and the odds being in we almost did enjoy the idea of the 
their favour both as to numbers and governor’s distraction, when he fiwt 
being armed (although they did not heard of Courtney’s escape, and hie 
inflict any injury with their bay<>nets), face again, when we should inform 
Courtney and his accomplice were him that he had been retaken. Mua* 
ultimately overpowered and hand- ing and thinking on these things, we 
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turned our steps towards the gaol of his accomplices, by some of my 
long before the usual hour for its men ; they wul be hei*e in a few nil-- 
being opened, or the officials ready nutes. One of my men— Ferriss— 
for busmess. When we turned the even heard him confess the whole bu- 
comer, early as it was. we saw the siness. while talking to his accom- 
govemor standing at the outer gate, plice.’* 

with his hands m his black velvet The governor looked at me as if 
jacket pockets, and his head down. he thought I was mad, and then at 

“He does not look as if he had Mr. ^ to see if he would con- 

heard it yet,” said I. firm what I had said. Mr. 

“Oh, he must,” said Mr. ^ saw the state of excitement he was 

“ look at him.” getting into, and said, 

We approached him ; there was “When, indeed and in truth, did 
nothing of excitement or hurry about you see him last ? This is most ex- 
him : rather a melancholy sadfness, as traordinary !” 
he returned our “ good morning, go- “Not ten minutes ago : why, I tell 
vernor.” you, I had but just left nim not five 

“ This is a bad business,” said Mr. minutes when you tunied the corner. 

— ; “ but it might have been and came towards me ; but come, and 

worse.” you shall see him, yourselves, this 

“Worse, sir! my God, sir, how moment, poor fellow, God, I ^y, help 
copld it be worse ] The poor young liim ; indeed, he has helped him won- 
feUow 1” derfully, for I never saw so reconciled 

“Poor young fellow! How sol a creature-— he’s like a lamb: come, 

He might have escaped altogether; gentlemen, and satisfy yourselves. ” 
he was within a snap of your fingers And, as ne turned to lead the way, I 
of being off. ” , saw, what I had never seen before, tears 

“ Escaped ! being off I— what do you trembling in the eyes of the governor 
mean ? Ah ! no, no, poor fellow, I of a gaol. I confess I had my doubts, 
am quite certain he would not have as I followed him, of the state of his 
moved a step, if the gates were open mind at that moment, as I felt confi- 
all night, ana that it was to save his dent of impossibility of his showing 
life.” us Tom Courtney. We arrived at 

Mr. and I looked at each the cell-door, and my heart beat ^do- 

other;wedidnotsupposehehadfiear<l Icntly — I knew not from what cause, 
a word of what had nappened. The governor unlocked the door, and 

“Was it late last night when you we entered; there sat the real, true 
saw him 1 Or when did you see him Tom Courtney, as innocent before the 
last said I. Lord and his country of the murder 

“ Poor fellow ! I have but just left for which he had been condemned as 
him, and notwithstanding all tne evid- the new-born lamb. We had cautioned 
ence, I declare to Heaven, gentlemen, the governor on no account to make 
my opinion is, that if ever a man was any allusion to the subject of our 
hanged in the wrong, that man will.” previous conversation; and having 

“What,” cried Mr. and iny- merely paid him a short visit of ap- 

self, in a breath ; “ do you, indeeil, parent sympathy, we left the cell, 
say that he is here ? — ^that he has not On our return to the outer ^ate, 
made his escape 1” the police were just coming in with 

“ Oh, gentlemen, this is no time for the prisoners, and as they passed into 
joking 1 am not able to bear it— in- the anteroom for examination, the go- 
deed, I am not, and I did not expect vernor actually started ; he pinched 
it from either of you. Ah ! poor fel- my arm, and, turning aside, he said, ^ 
low! I never saw so re<5onciled a “My God, how perfectly alike— I 
creature. He j^ys, but fbr his mo- see it all; it must lie the case.” 
ther he could be^ it all. Po6r fellow 1 The truth had flashed upon us when 

God help him.” we saw Tom Courtney in the cell ; it 

“ Indeed,” said I, “ we are not now flashed upon the governor when 
joking j it would be worse than cruel he saw the prisoners pass him into the 
to do at Mb a time ; but you must anteroom. 

be ndilaken. for, be^bhd^ doubt, Tom The room was then cleared, w}th 
©ojBrtiaey did miAe m mckpe last the exception of the prindpal pri- 
j^ht, and has b0enTet*&en, with one soner, the governor, and myself, and 
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Ferrisfl W8$ directed to remain. Mr. 
having then cautioned the pri- 
soner in the usual manner, com- 
menced to examine liim. He stated 
that his name was Michael Lynch, 
that he was from the county Galway, 
that he knew nothing whatever of 
any crime he was taken up for, or 
charged with ; he was on his way to 
the fair of Enniskillen to buy pigs, 
when he was taken up by that gen- 
tleman there (pointing to Ferriss), for 
what he could not tell. This is all 
that could be got out of him, as he 
positively declined saying one word 
more, or answering any questions 
whatever. He was then “removed, 
and the other prisoner brought in ; 
and as they passed in the lobby, 1 
heard Lynch say to the other, ‘‘a dark 
nighty at the same time giv- 

ing him a si^ificant look. Another 
dumb witness, thought I. This man 
was in like manner cautioned and 
examined. He said his name was 
Martin Oooney, that he “did not mind 
the caution he got one straw, he would 
tell the whole, if he was to be hanged 
for it the next moment ; and its long- 
ing I am since yesterday, when I 
heard him speaking to tell it.” He 
was cautioned again, and it was fully 
explained to him that any thing ho 
said would be written down and 
proved against him. 

“ So best, so best, gentlemen. I’ll 
tell every thing. I have enough upon 
me, and I’ll have no more— ^east of 
all, the blood of that poor innocent 
young man, Tom Courtney. Gentle- 
men, my companion’s name is Peter 
Hopkins, I don’t know what he told 
you ; he’s from one village with me, 
in the county Mayo ; ’twas he, and I, 
and another boy — ^no matter who, but 
I’ll tell if I am obliged — that moke 
into the widow Murphy’s house, 
and fobbed and murdered her. Tom 
Courtney never set a foot near it, no 
more than you did; but Hopkins is 
so like him, that he was taken for 
him by eveiy one that saw him that 
night; even his own uncle, as Phil 
Mioran turns out to be, swore to 
him. If you misdoubt me, gentle- 
mem you’ll find an old purse in his 
smallclothes pocket this very moment, 
that belonged to the daughter; she 
swore to it yesterday, and she’ll 
know it.” 

*^Be ^ad you won’t get it in his 
pocket, *^said Ferriss, “for 1 have it 


in mine; but surely I got it in his 
pocket just now, when I searched 
him ; here it is, gentlemen, and money 
enough in it too;” and he laid it on 
the table. 

“The less I lie then, ’tis all the 
one thing,” Cooney continued; “oh, 
gentlemen, I thank God I’m taken, 
for surely that young man is inno- 
cent, clean innocent. I had like to 
faint in the court-house, yesterday, 
when he was speaking about the real 
murderers — and Hopkins is the chief 
one, and I’m the otlier. Oh, Tom 
Courtney, a hair of your head shall 
never fall by me, now that I’m 
taken ; and thank God, gentlemen, I 
am taken.” 

In this strain he went on, and thii 
magistrate took down a full and de- 
tailed statement which he gave of the 
transaction at the Widow Murphy’^^, 
but which you are too well acquainteil 
with already. He further stated, 
“that when they heard a young mau, 
named Tom Courtney was charged 
with the mui'der, and taken up, they 
knew that it must have been from n 
strong likeness between him and 
Hopkins, as Hopkins had been called 
Tom, even Tom Courtney, on that 
night, by both the widow and her 
daughter, and also by Philip Moran, 
at the piiblic-hous(i. They. thought it 
a good chance, and were determined 
to let him suffer for it. He was 
quite sure he would have done so if 
ho had not been taken up. There 
were two or three warrants out 
against him in the county of Mayo 
for different crimes, all bad enou^, 
but no murder amongst them.” 

He then gave the name iuid resi- 
dence of the third man, and repeatetl 
that he was willing and ready to 
abide by all he had stated ; that his 
mind and conscience were easy since 
he was prevented from being acces- 
saiy to tne murder of Tom Courtney. 

The prisoners were then^ com- 
mitted for re-examination, and the 
governor was directed to keep them 
strictly separate. 

The next step was to send for 
Catherine Murphy and Winefred Cox, 
in order to see if they could identify 
Martin Cooney, and what they vfquld 
say upon seeing Peter Hopki^. For 
this purpose the prisoners were pk ‘ * 
in a yard with ten or twelve btl* 
and they stood next each oth^;| 
two, 
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to the door of the yard, aud desired 
to look in through a small square 
hole, and say if Ae saw any person 
slie knew, or had ever seen cefore; 
hut she had been kept in perfect 
ignorance of what had taken place, 
she looked for some time, ranging 
her eyes from one end to the other of 
the row. As they reached Cooney on 
each occasion, they stopped, and she 
gazed, for some seconds, at him ; they 
^0 paused, but not so long, as they 
fell upon Hopkins, aud 1 thought she 
turned a little pale. At length, turn- 
ing to the magistrate, she said, 

“Yes, sir, I do; I see another of the 
men who attacked iny mother’s 
house.” 

‘‘Point out where he stands,” said 
the magistrate. 

“He’s standing there, sir, next but 
two to the poor fellow who was con- 
demned yesterday, but whose dress 
is greatly changed since then. That’s 
him with the red hair ; he’s the man 
that Winny Cox ^appled with. I’d 
take my oath to hin! upon a hundred 
books. 

The magistrate then assured her 
that Tom Courtney was not in the 
yard at all. She did not appear to 
believe him, and she scrutinized the 
man again very closely, and said, 

“Is not that nim next but two on the 
right of the man I have just pointed 
out with the red hair,” 

The magistrate and the governor 
both solemnly assured her that was 
not Tom Courtney, and that he was 
not there. She appeared greatly con- 
fused, and burst into a i)rofuse per- 
spiration. 

“Brin§ me into the room, for God’s 
sake,” smd she, “and give me a drink 
of water. Thtese are the two identical 
men, beyond a doubt. I see them 
together now as I saw them that 
night. Oh, Tom Courtney, would I 
have mur 

But ere she could finish the sen- 
tence, or had reached the room-door, 
she had fainted. Hopkins^vn^s then re- 
move (I cannot say why. but the ma- 

S ‘ trite would have it so), and Wine- 
dOc^wasbroujditto taedoor. She 
g^mii^iy Ssnd disrinetjy identified 
Oocmoy fpi Ule mim with whom she 
had on the night of the 

s^ta^ she to me to 

het perfectly happy 

P ^Pl'1ile%as, there, to 

%vith ber bare hands. 


“Let me at him; thaVs all ever I’ll 
ask. Oh, let me at the villain, that’s 
all I’ll ask,” she repeated half a dozen 
times before she could be removed 
from the door. 

Mr. and I then requested the 

governor on no account whatever to 
permit any communication to be made 
to Courtney of what had transpired, 
for the present, as we intended to post 
off directly after the judge who had 
condemned him, to put him in pos- 
session of every thing that had oc- 
curred, and take liis instructions. 

Mi\ , who never forgot any 

thing which he ought to do, also 
arranged with the governor to wait 
upon the other judge at the earliest 
moment he could properly do so, and 
reveal to him the facts which had 
become known, and that we had gone 
after Sir William Smith to inform 
him. In the mean time the prisoners 
were to be kept separate, and all 
communication between them strictly 
prohibited. • 

I pass over our interview with tlie 
judge. I found that his lordship had, 
as I supposed, believed Tom inno- 
cent. His lordship sent me back to 
break the news to the poor fellow 
cautiously. 

On our return 1 lost no time in 
speeding to the gaol upon my mission 
of life and liglit to the dark and 
troubled heart of poor Tom Courtney. 

I met the governor in the yard, who 
told me that no person had since seen 
Courtney Wkcept himself, and that he 
had not the most remote idea of what 
had hapi>ened. I told him, shortly, 
of our interview with Sir William 
Smith. He came with me himself, 
and, opening the cell-door, 1 entered, 
and he shut me in. 

Tom Courtney was sitting on the 
side of his bed, but started up to 
meet me the moment I entered, and, 
stretching out both his hands to me, 
he said — 

“ Oh, sir, I am glad yqu are come ; jr 
I thought you would have been to see 
me to-day before this hour. My time 
is short. Oh, sir, I have spent a 
miserably wretched night and day- 
death itself would bepreferable to the 
night I spent. I wished to have told 
you this morning, but you liurried 
awky, I knew not why. Oh, sir, I 
have been nearly maa — ^at times I 
think I am mad. Can you wonder K 
Oh, how could it be otherwise 1 I 
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wish it was all over. Oh, sir, if I 
oould subdue my heart to the will of 
God — ^if I could fyel that I had sub- . 
mitted to His mysterious will — ^with 
what pleasure I could behold the light 
of that fatal morning now so near at 
hand \ but I have had a fearful strug- 
gle, and, I hope — oh, yes, I do hope — 
that I have not lost the battle. At 
one time I feared I had been con- 
quered, and that aU was lost. Oh, 
sir,” he continued, and a curious change 
came over him ; “oh, sir, I have spent 
a miserable night. Oh, how I wish I 
had not slept at all — the waking to 
a new certainty of consciousness was 
frightful; — and I had an extraordinary 
and tormenting dream. Oh, sir, dream- 
ing is a curious, a wonderful faculty of 
the brain. Have you ever been per- 
plexed, during sleep, by one constant, 
unaccountable, irreconcilable idea — ^a 
confused, yet distinct idea — the cer- 
tainty of an impossible fact — at one 
and the same moment knowing it to 
be impossible^ yet believing it to be 
trtie — distinct, though confused — 
plain, but incomprehensible. Tis diffi- 
cult clearly to explain what I mean ; 
but, 1 dare say, you may have experi- 
enced some such thing, particularly if 
your mind has dwelt long upon any 
painful subject. Such I experienced 
last night to a very painful clegree. I 
dreamed that I was in a foreign land — 
pardon me, sir, for all this, I must 
talk, for thought has nearly set me 
mad. I dreamed that I was in a foreign 
land, and that a horde of savages, 
naked and armed with knives, were 
pursuing me to take my life. There 
was one more ferocious than his fel- 
lows — a fiendish-looking man— and 
this man, I thought, was James Mur- 
phy, although it was not from his ap- 
pearance, with which I was well ac- 
quainted, that I recognised him, for 
he was tall and swarthy, naked and tat- 
tooed like the others ; out I was quite 
sure it was James Murphy. Instead 
of a knife, however, he had a rope, 
which he swung round him, as he ran 
and cried — 

“fKeep back, keep back— let me 
have him— ’twas my mother he mur- 
dered— he's mine. Keep Wk I say, 
with your knives. The rope, the rope 
— he's mine — I’ll have him. Now, 
now— ah, I missed him. Com^ on, 
come on — the widow Murphjr shall 
have blood for blood.' 

“ And they still pursued. Soon my 
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strength became exhausted, and they 
every moment gained upon me. I 
felt that I must be overtaken and 
strangled — ^perhaps cut up and eaten 
by those savages. Soon the moment 
of my doom arrived Murphy over- 
took and seized me — the rest came 
speedily up, and, clashing and brand- 
ishing their knives over and around 
me, seemed eager to begin their feast. 
At this moment a man rushed into 
the midst, and striking down Murphy's 
arm, who had just raised it to force 
the rope about my neck, called out— 

“ ‘ Murphy, touch not that man — 
that's Tom Courtney ; I charge you 
touch him not — lay not your fingers 
on him — 'twas I that diet it.' 

“ As if by magic, the horde of sa- 
vages disappeared, and, except my de- 
liverer, the whole scene vanished. I 
turned to look upon him — to thank 
him — ^then rose tne^mpossible fact — 
the confused, distinct, plain, perplex- 
ing idea. I knew that it was impos- 
sible, yet I saw that it was true. 
Gracious God, sir, I gazed upon my- 
self — a second, separate self. 'Twas 
as if I stood out of myself^ and looked 
upon myself standing near — as if I 
was myself and some other person at 
the same time. I heard myself say 
that ‘ it was I who did it and yet I 
thought that I was saved, and my 
innocence made clear. I could not 
understand it — I awoke in a profuse 
perspiration-- my heart was on fire : 
and ever since I have been hauntea 
with the frightful idea of hope — fright- 
ful I will it, for, alas ! it must be for 
ever extinguished with to-morrow's 
sun. Anouier matter, sir, has served 
to perplex me perhaps even more than 
that curious dream. I thought — ah I 
it must have been but thought ; but 
about two hours ago, that little win- 
dow above my head was open as it is 
now ; and I fancied — I’m sure it must 
have been but fancy — but I did think 
I heard some one in the yard say — 

“ ‘ If that be true, it saves^ Tonj^ 
Courtney.' 

“ I’m almost sure I heard the wor<fe,, 
or some of them ; but, surely, if them 
were any grounds for hope, you, i% 
least, sir, would not have left nae bo 
long a prey to desp^.” 

He hid his face in his hands, mi 
leaned updn the edge of the 
which was near the bed wher<) ho 

I had let him run on all 
thinking it best to do So ! 





1mmt not botr 1 cpnld have stopped 
or interrupted hixn, such was the ra- 
pidity witn which, he spokei without 
b^ing too sadden and abrupt in my 
eommunication. I now sat down be- 
side him' on the bed, and took his 
hand ; ’twas red hot ; and I said, 
^‘Tom, my good friend, I could wish 
to see you calmer and more composed : 
more totally thrown upon the Lora 
for help and comfort.” 

He mterrupted me with— 

** Oh, sir, tnebitterest pang within 
my heart is that I have not been 
able to seek help and comfort as I 
ought ; that I have not been able 
to submit myself blindly, entirely 
to His will, without questioning it. 
But I sometimes— ah, too often I 
want to know His reasons for this sore 
affliction— unmerited, indeed, sir, un- 
merited, so far as regards the crime 
which has been ftat upon me. I know 
it is as a child I should submit ; but 
I inquire His reasons; I ask what I 
have done; I argue with Him, and at 
times I fear I openTy rebel ; yet with 
all this there nas been a constant 
prayer that it might be otherwise 
with me ; and my state of mind for 
the last hour — oh, how precious, how 
invaluable is an hour now to me — has 
been reconciled, and I trust, submis- 
sive. I had intended, sir, had the 
Lord permitted, to have enaeavoured 
to serve Him in a foreign land, for 
which (doice there were many reasons. 
Having seen a bright light, I felt 
jflred with zeal to wander amongst 
distant and unknown regions to im- 
part it to others ; — ^hence, perhaps, 
me connexion of naked sava^ with 
my sleemng thoughts ; but there was 
too mudi of I tml in my plans, and 
l&e Lord bsis, indeed, shown me that 
* man proppseth, but that God dis- 
poseth.^ His will be done : with His 
help, nothing shall again disturb my 
God is good ; His will bo 

dome” 

He is, indeed goo^ Toim” said I, 
pressing his which still almost 
set mine on fire. " He is very good, 
end tm earn those who trust m nim; 
He can save to the uttermost” 

do trust Him with my whole 
cmitent. Here 
Lard--'thine— thine ; do 
h<m irilt” And he hid 
^^Oh,idr,” 

he iedded^ almost immediatdy start- 
ing up, and turning his iull gaze upon 


me; ^‘the valley of the shadow of 
denth is dark, very dark ^ and to miter 
it while the sun is shining over me, 
and birds singing round me, and the 
fragrance of the blooming flowers, 
fresh upon the breath of sprinm and 
in the prime of life and heiuNih, niU of 
young and ardent hopes; all this 
might, perchance, be borne, had 
sickness, or even accident, brought 
down an unsullied name to an un- 
timely grave : but oh ! thus to be cut 
off by a cruel and disgraceful death, 
with the stain of murder falsely 
stamped upon my name and race ; 
oh, sir, "it is a dark, a dreadful, a 
mysterious dispensation.” 

God is powerful as well as good,” 
said I : “ His arm is not shorten^ 
that He cannot save : trust in Him 
even still, Tom,” ana I pressed his 
hand fervently. 

He turned a piercing glance upon 
me. 

‘‘Take care, sir, oh, take care what 
you say ; I told you I was content ; strike 
not the spark of hope again, or I shall 
die mad, and perhaps be lost.” 

“ RecoDect, Tom, that the knife was 
actually raised in Abraham’s hand to 
slay his son, before the Lord saw fit 
to interfere to save him. He can save 
you even still, Tom, if it be His will 
to do so.” 

“ If, if,” he repeated, convulsively, 
while the burning tears ran down his 
wrists into his coat-sleeves. “ If : ah, 
sir, you could not be so cruel as to 
speak thus, if there be no hope.” 

“ Tom.” I continued, as he still kept 
his face hid in his hands ; “ do you re- 
member ever to have given a purse to 
Catherine Murphy— the one, I sup- 

ose, which she swore to in her evi- 

ence?” 

He raised his head, and looked at 
me. There was a wildnessin his eye, 
and a twitching about the comers of 
his mouth that almost frightened me, 
and 1 even still feared the efiects of 
the communication that was rie^ oiv 
my tongue.” 

“ Yes,” said hei, more calmly than I 
expected : “ some yemrs aga Why do 
you ask?” 

“ Would you know it again, Tom, 
if you saw it now?” 

^Surely, anywhere in the world: 
^twaSjgr leather purse, lined with rilk, 
and letters marked upon the lining. 
But why do you talk of such thnigs 
nowl I should think of other mat- 
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tare. I expect the Rev. Mr. At 

eveiymoinenl Talk not ef them now, 
I beseech you/' 

^‘Is that it, Tom?" said I, throw- 
ing it upon the table before Mm* 
^‘Yes," said he, snatching it up, 
“that is the veiy purse. Where, 
where, did you get it? Catherine 
Murphy swore it was taken away by 
the murderers. Oh, sir, tell me where 
did you get it? when? where? — 
how?— speak quicklv." 

“ In the pocket, Tom, of as great a 
villain as ever lived," said I : ‘^in the 
pocket of the real murderer.” 

“ There, I am saved,” shouted Tom, 
springing to his feet, and seizing me 
by the collar of the coat with^th 
ms hands, and shaking me furiously. 
“ I am saved ; oh, tell me I am saved. 
My God, I thank thee. Oh, my mo- 
ther !” 

“ You are, Tom, saved, beyond the 
possibility of doubt: not pardoned, 
for they nave nothing to pardon ; but 
fully, freely saved.” • 

He stood for a moment like one be- 
wildered, like a statue ; the burning 
flush fled from his cheek, and became 
as it was wont to be in Tom Court- 
ney's happier hours. The water-gates 
of his heart were broken up, and 
gushed forth in torrents of soft, cool 
tears. He threw himself on his knees 
the bed-side, and I left the room. 
A^w words, byway of conclusion, 
are necessary to this story. It has 
already extended far beyond what I 
had anticipated when I commenced 
to take it down in the form of a nar- 
rative from the heads given in my 
private journal^ but I do not hesitate 
to say that it is a faithful detail of 
facts which took place under my own 
knowledge. All the conversation in 
court, as well as Tom Courtney's ad- 
dress upon conviction, ore stated pre- 
cisely as they occurred, and were taken 
down by myself at the time. 

Tom Courtney saw Hopkins before 
he left the gaol ; he smiled a scornful 
smile as he looked at him; he ad- 
mitted there was a strong likeness 
between them, but he could not be so 
good a judge upon that point as 
others; he reminded me, however, of 
his dream, recurring to the subject se- 
veral times at somelength, and declar- 
ed at last that he fully and freely for- 

g Btve the persons who swore against 
Im, adding, “timt had it in 


the day time, he could scarcely have 
forgiven them.” 

Sir William Smith it uras who tried 

Hopldns at C -r, and he told me 

afterwards that even between twins 
he had never seen so perfect a like- 
ness. Courtney's mother also saw 
Hopkins, and — oh ! the fondness of a 
mother's heart — she strenuously de- 
nied that there was the smallest re- 
semblance between him and her “ boy /' 
that nobody but a common fool could 
mistake them. This opinion she 
maintained to the lost, and I doubt 
not that she really believed it. 

The day fortnight that I told Tom 
Courtney he was saved, an order for 
his discnarge having arrived, there 
was a merry and a happy party at 
the gaol gate. The whole pansh came 
in to give poor Tom a joyous greeting 
and a cheerful escort to his home 
once more. Cars of all descriptions, 
low-back and high-back, gigs and tax- 
carts, arriving every moment; such 
brushing of straps, and stitching of 
harness ; such raobing of stirrups, 
and punching of holes; such smooth- 
ing of cushions, and greasing of wheels, 
was never seen as had being going on 
from daylight. Upwards of sixty 
men, mounted on their country horses, 
three abreast, in front; then came 
from fifteen to twenty cars and other 
vehicles of one sort or other, filled 
with the beauty and fashion of the 
parish. Next the gaol gate stood an 
empty jaunting-car, the noise's head 
covered with boughs of evergreen, 
nodding in the breeze, with now and 
then a proud impatient toss of the 
head, and a pawing of the ground by 
the animal ; for he was old Ned Court- 
ney's jaunting-car horse— and a good 
one. Billy was now mounted in the 
driving seat, with whip and reins in 
hand, ready for the start, while about 
two hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, on foot, filed along the gaol widl, 
to the right and left of the gate, ready 
to follow, two abreast, in the rere. 

l^esently a monster key was heard 
struggling m the lock, and with a loud 
short shoot of the bolt, the gate was 
thrown open, and forth issued Tom 
Courtney leaning on his father's arm, 
while upon his own leaned his nei- 
ther, smiling and joyous, though res- 
cued, I ihay say at the last moment, 
from a broken-hearted grave. Z 
you could have heard the shout thit 
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rent the air as they ap4>ej^red ; I have 
heard loud simultaneous shouts from 
assemhleci thousands — ay, tens of 
thousands— but so hearty, so enthu- 
siastic, so devoted a cheer I never 
heard, and never can^a^in hear. 
Shall I say itl yes, nor do I blush to 
it, that it brought tears of sym- 
pathy imd joy — of exultation — swell- 
up in my eyes. If they ran over, 
it IS no affair of your^ but many there 
were that wept outright. 

Tom Courtney and his mother 
mounted on one side, while his father 
and Philip Moran mounted on the 
other. Three cheers more rent the air ; 
the word “forward*- ran from mouth 
to mouth : Billy Courtney cracked his 
whip; old Lairy Murrin, the piper, 
dressed in a spick and span new suit, 
struck up a lively quick step in ad- 
vance of the whole procession, which 
moved forward with smiling, happy, 
chatting faces; and in less than two 


hours, Tom Oourtpey, a free and 
happy man, sat at breaUast with a 
numerous party of delighted friends 
in his old home. 

Somewhat about two years subse- 
quent to the termination of the above 
transaction, Tom Courtney joined the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society, and soon 
after was ordained one of their minis- 
ters, and hastened to fulfil the aspirit- 
tion of his heart — I think it was to 
the coast of Africa. I saw a letter 
from him to a religious friend: he 
was well; and freely alluded to the 
incidents which I have endeavoured 
to detail. He thanked God for what 
had occurred, saying, that “he consid- 
ered it had been the greatest of the 
many mercies with which he had been 
favoured.** That is now upwards of 
thirty years ago, since which period I 
have altogether lost sight or intelli- 
gence of him. 


THE TRUK STORY OF 

*‘Pea^** says the wise man, “is a 
betraying of the succours that wisdom 
offers.** The political alarmist, who 
howls his cry of invasion in season 
and out of season, is apt to weaken 
instead of strengthening our national 
defences. We have been so often bid 
to prepare fora French invasion— the 
note of warning has sounded so often 
in our ears— that we have grown ac- 
customed to it, as the shepherds in 
the fable to the boy who cried wolf. 

Now, what is the meaning of this 
fear of invasion— what is its efiect on 
the national nuind 1 Does it prepare 
us the better for meeting the danger 
when really imminent, or is it not 
rather “a betraying of the succours 
that reason offers?** Furor arma 
mmutrat-4B it true that tim^r arma 
minis^raif The Timea^ for reasons 
best known to itself, has been crying 
wolf to the nation for the last month 
or two. Hardly a week elapses with- 
out a leader or two in which e naval 
review of the French fleet is pot pa- 
rked before Heglish readeri. The 
inspect^ with 
eurioslty ; ev^ porthole 
and easemaite \ sauors in bar- 

racks and ^ips m ordinary are over- 
hauled inspected, and the com- 
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pletion of the railway looked to as the 
signal of a coup de main against Eng- 
land. English contractors and navvies 
are to hand over the line to the 
French engineers, and the first excur- 
sion train over it is to be chargejwith 
the munitions of war for an invasion 
of England. 

Now, what will all this lead to % 
To sound an alarm should mean, if 
words are true to their meaning, to 
call the nation to arms — ^to meet pre- 
paration by preparation— to man fleet 
for fleet, and to tell our neighbours 
over the Channel that, if they choose 
to come on, we are ready for them. 
If this is the Times' meaning we un- 
derstand it ; and, however much we 
disagree from the advice given, we have 
nothing to complain with it for oft’er- 
ing it. But the tone of the k 
luore than an alarm to England. Tb 
oiH sleeping dockyard authorities, 
with gunb^tshighand dry, with three- 
deckers dismasted, and sailors who 
will not enter under unpopular cap- 
tains, such alarms may do consider- 
able good. But these leaders have a 
wider circulation than among admi- 
r^ty clerks and arsenal authorities ; 
they are read and commeitted on 
through Europe ; they set foreigners 
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thinking, whether the decadence of 
Albion, so long predicted, has come at 
last, and set certain clerical vultures 
on the scent of the carcase of the last 
great Protestant power in Europe. 
Such fears are unmanly and base; 
they betray (to fall back on our defi- 
nition) the succour which reason offers. 
So that, were the hour of need and 
trial come, we should seek alliances 
and not find them, from the impres- 
sion prevailing that we were not able 
at last to defend ourselves. 

Now we have had enough of these 
alarms; we hav6 heard the worst, 
and know to the day when Cher- 
bourg will be connected by railway 
with Paris; in how many hours an 
army can be embarked ; where they 
can be smuggled ashore on the south 
coast out of sight of coast-guard or 
rCvenue-cutter. We all know that 
England is cut up with railroads, and 
that a French marshal landed in 
Hampshire or Sussex has only to 
look at the first sign-post to see “ To 
London,’^ written in capital letters at 
all the cross-roads in the county. We 
all know this, but we do not all know, 
or we a.re not reminded of it by the 
unwarlike Blusterer, that the lion’s 
den has only one entrance, and that it 
is easier to go into than to go out at 
it. A French army may make good 
their landing, but can they make 
good their retreat. A French fleet 
might find the Channel a mare li^ 
herum to land their troops, it would 
certainly become a mare clausum be- 
fore they had time to embark them. 
The merchant navy of England would, 
in a few days, man such a Channel 
Fleet that the French would be no- 
where, and not a pennon flying from 
Oherlmuig to Calais. As to a French 
army in England, be it a few thousand 
more or less, it could soon be brought 
to terms. No army can long hold out 
in an enemy’s country, cut off from 
its communications behind, or sup- 
plies around. It would come to a 
question Of a fair fight ; and if the 
English bayonet could not decide the 
day on English soil, we must have 
become strangely degenerate since 
the dfi^s of Waterloo. This we do 
not befieve. 

The subject is not one on which it 
is becoming to boast ; but a little as- 
wirance may not be out of place; and 
it may go far to reassure gome who 
have brayed their reason to their 


fears. There is nothing so improbable 
as a French invasion. There is one 
thing worse than a crime in a French- 
man's eyes, and that is a folly. Louis 
Napoleon is too wise, if not too vir- 
tuous, to invade England. 

We are no disciples of the Peace 
party school. We must take our 
neighbours as we find them ; and so 
long as swords and spears are brist- 
ling over the Continent, ploughshares 
and reapinghooks must not be the 
only sort of iron in use at home. 
But, on the other hand, where are we 
to stop, if we admit that we ate to 
keep the peace by being always ready 
for war. If we are to arm because 
the French arm, we shall, at last, in- 
cur all the cost of war without its 
risk or excitement ; we shall have 
paid for fighting men, and not got the 
worth* of our money in Gazettes, Te 
Deums^ and Tower guns. To keep 
the peace by getting ready for war is 
the plan we pursue at present. Sup- 
pose we reverse it, and find ourselves 
most ready for war by seeking peace 
and ensuing the arts of peace. 

America, for instance, is only too 
ready for war ; and, all the while, her 
preparations for war are not made in 
dockyards or arsenals, but by doubling 
her merchant marine. She would be 
our most formidable rival in war, be- 
cause she is our great rival in peace. 
She pierces no port- holes in her long 
clipper hulls, but we know her strength 
and respect her accordingly. France, 
too, must know our strength if put to 
it — that ocean steamers can carry guns 
as well as mails and parcels. She has 
one Cherbourg, but she has no Liver- 
pool ; and we will back the shipping 
of Liverpool against the shipping of 
Cherbourg, even if Portsmouth and 
Plymouth were left out of the ques- 
tion. 

Enoueh of these alarms. We are 
ashamed to have gone into any detail. 
To doubt that ours is the “ inviolate 
island of the brave and free,” is al- 
most a l^se majesty against the nation’s 
honour. But is it true that France is 
silently arming; and if so, in what 
quarter is the storm of war to burst % 

First, as to the fact itself. It has 
been so pertinaciously asserted by the 
Times that, at last, the Moniteur has 
been instructed to dvd the statement 
an ofiicial denial. It is said that the 
navy estimates have not etcecKled 
considerably those oP former yeanv 
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ha*ye even fallen short of the 
estimates during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The increase is accounted 
for by the expense of fitting ships of 
the line with screw propdlers and 
completing the dock yards at Cher- 
bourg. How far these statements are 
satisfactory it is hard to decide. In 
domestic matters it is difficult enough 
to call on a gentleman to declare his 
intentions r if too soon, you may nip 
a suit in the bud ; if too late, you may 
see your daughter’s affections gone for 
ever. The Emperor of the French is 
not bound to declare his intentions. 
We have reason to think them honour- 
able. But it is our fault if wc get 
ourselves talked about in Europe as 
fawning on the man we are at heai’t 
afraid of— admitting him to our in- 
timacy, and then asking for explana- 
tions — too cordial, at first, in asking 
him home ; too suspicious, now that 
he has a footing in our house. 

We do not, indeed, consult our dig- 
nity in sending over Europe such Bob 
Acres’ challenges arfthose of the Tirues, 
Thatthunderof th^TimeshBA “soured 
the milk of human kindness in our 
breast,*’ as in Fighting Bob’s. “ Odds 
bullets and blades, rll write a good, 
bold hand, however.” And so the 
Times, though trembling all over, like 
Acres of Clodhall, Esquire, sits down 
to ask the Emperor nis intentions, 
and writes in “ a good, bold hand.” 

Whatever our suspicions, we had 
best keep them to ourselves; and if 
in the editor’s breast the thought is 
at work that Cherbourg is a standing 
menace to England, let him address 
a private communication to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. To call out 
the Channel fleet will do our sailors 
good, and thus save a world of inter- 
pellations, requisitions, and sofortk 
in high diplomatic circles. We shoula 
hold oursdves ready ^r either; and 
if ready for war, we need not anx- 
iously ask the Emperor, Is it peace I 
We shall assume it is until forced to 
suppose the contrary. 

But granted even that France is 
anting; as long as our own coasts 
me sale, we not too ouiiously^ 
Sedc where the thunderbolt of war is 
to &1L We have fouj^t Jong enough 
the battlaa; of A^tria, Spain, and 
Turkey j and what have we gained 

otir wdsh e:mnditure of treasure 
and mom The bajaice of pow has 
settled itsmf without the weight of 
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our sword in the scale. Spain and 
Naples are both costly instances of 
ingratitude. We put a Bourbon on 
the throne in Naples and Madrid, and 
what have we earned for ourpainsl 
As to Austria, our ancient ally— so 
often subsidize so. often invoked as 
the only power with whom our inte- 
rests can never clash? What has 
!l^gland in common with Austria that 
we should go to war for her? Of 
all fictions of statesmen, the most 
foolish is that which upholds Austria 
because no other state could fill her 
place in the European system. It is 
said, if .Austria were broken up and 
dissolved into its separate nationali- 
ties, it would have to be restored to 
keep up the balance of power. Truly, 
that balance of power is a nightmare 
on modem politicians. No absurdity, 
no oppression, no out-of-date institu- 
tion, but shelters itself under this 
convenient maxim. It is the lurking 
Atheism of those who forget thit the 
Most High hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of 
men’s habitation. Politicians are for 
ever re-drawing the map of Europe, 
forgetting that mountains, seas, lan- 
guages, are the natural bounds of 
empire, and that it is folly to confound 
or alter them. Lombardy is Italian, 
though twenty treaties of v ienna gave 
it to Austria. Languages are land- 
marks which statesmen cannot root 
up; and as a curse rested on him 
wJio removed his neighbour’s land- 
mark, so evil must attend all attempts, 
such as that of Austria, to confound 
Italy and Germany under a Eaisar in 
Vienna. 

Our policy in going to war with 
Eussia to prop up Turkey was doubt- 
ful ; still it had something to justify 
it. The aggression was so open, and 
the danger of a dissolution of Turkey 
and the extension of Eussia so immi- 
nent, that there was some plea to 
maintain, in this case, the bamce of 
power. Eusi^a would We Iwn such 
a direct gainer, that we were boun^ 
to calculate our losses, and to resist 
accordingly. But in the case of Aus- 
tria> we have nothing to stand for. 
Should France launch an^ army into 
Italy, we tr^t our statesmen will give 
over meddling, and act neither in the 
mterest of Prance nor Austria. If we 
have any heart for the liberation of 
We shall do as Italians w:ould 
wish us to do : leave Austeia and 
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France to (tore each other, as two 
stags do for the possession of the milk- 
white hind, and when they drop or 
draw oE exhausted Italy may be free, 
and realize at once the two deepest 
wishes of eve^ Italian heart, Fuori i 
barharif and Italia farh da se, God 
forbid that we should provoke a war 
between France and Austria. To 
welcome war is like welcoming a fire 
or a plague. On their heads be the 
guilt of the innocent blood shed, and 
not on ours. But that we should have 
no act or part in Such a crime, let 
neither statesmen nor journalists tam- 
per with either party. What have 
we to say to Austria, that we should 
lean a little more to her, because our 
alliance with France is less close than 
formerly. That tri mming policy, now 
a little here, now a little there, is 
miserable and mischievous. 

But, say the wise men, England 
will be then isolated. So let her be : 
God made her an island, and meant 
her to be one. Again the wise men 
make answer, that when she is thus 
isolated, the nations will come up 
against her, and all Europe league 
together to blot her out, that she be 
no more a nation. And, at the thought 
of this, the Court and Foreign Grace 
are all a-tremble, as the trees of the 
forest, when shaken by the wind, and 
as Ahaz and Ids court were when 
Syria and Israel were confederate 
against him. We forget the legend 
round the medal, struck when Eng- 
land came out of her greatest peril, 
the Spanish Armada, veiitis afflavit 
disdpavit eos. Besides, if we believe 
in nationalities, then our nationality 
will be believed in, God will no more 
allow us to be invaded, and our unity 
broken up, than he allows us to invade 
and break up the unity of France, 
Spain, or Germany. It is a maxim of 
political wisdom, or ought to be, con- 
firmed as it has been by the experi- 
ence of naany centuries — age of 
conguests is past, 

Napoleon might overrun Europe, as 
a river floods its banks, but Prance 
was cooped up again within the Rhine, 
and after a quarter of a century oi 
astonishing conquest and demt, 
neither gained or lost a foot of ground. 

There are a few great powers en- 
camped in Europe, where they ought 
not to be. Thus, the Turkic are en- 
camped in the ancient Byzantino em- 
pire, and were they ejected to-morrow 
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Eastern Europe would be relieved of 
an unnatural incubus. Our fears of 
Russian supremacy, more or less 
imaginary, are all that prevent such a 
resettlement of a Chnstian popula- 
tion under a Christian government. 
When the time comes, and we cannot 
tell how soon that may be, we trust 
our diplomatists will have no foolish 
tradition of a balance of power to up- 
hold. Even if Russia came in for the 
lion’s share of the Turkish provinces 
her open sovereignty would not be 
mere formidable to the western powers 
than her present assumed protectorate. 
Checks would arise that we cannot 
now foresee or calculate on. A uni- 
versal empire has always proved a 
dream and a delusion. Nations only 
culminate to this point to wither and 
decline. 

Now, in the same way that the 
Turks are encamped in Europe the 
Austrians are encamped in Italy. 
Were that encampment broken up we" 
cannot see how any gain to France 
would be a loss to us. We have no 
imaginable interest in common with 
Austria why we should fight her bat- 
tles : and to suppose that we are to 
ask Fi'ance her intentions because she 
chooses to ann and attack Austria, is 
to suppose that the Austrian minister 
rules in our Cabinet, or that Austrian 
gold has bought up our press. We 
nave meddled too long and too often 
in Italy, and always on the wrong 
side; and we trust, that should a col- 
lision occur between Austria and 
France in Italy, ours will be no feigned 
neutrality, but the open declaration 
of an ishmd people, that it is no affair 
of ours, and that between rival des- 
potisms we can have nothing in com- 
mon with either side. 

If worst came to the worst, and all 
our traditionary notions of the balance 
of power were unsettled by the final 
ejection of Austria from Italy, and 
tne settlement of the French in their 
place. Prance would be no morfe ft«r- 
midaole to us then than now. We 
coped with France, and beat bar both 
by land and sea, with Europe at her 
b^k, before, and we should be 
ashamed to think we could not do so 
again. As to Italy, the change of mas- 
ters would be at least a relief. With 
no love for the French their hatred 
of Austria is deep enough to make 
them welcome any chaise. Their 
campaign in Lombardy woidd be 
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like that of Charles VIII. over again, 
a campaign of chalk. France, with 
^1 her faults, is a more liberal coun- 
try than Austria, The Emperor is at 
least not the tool of the priests, as in 
Austria; the system of repression 
would be less brutal and systematic : 
a constitutional government would 
spread from Sardinia through North 
Italy; Eome mmht still retain her 
Bishop ; but St. Peter’s successor, re- 
lieved from the burden of secular 
cares, could then give himself to spiri- 
tual cares only, greatly to the benefit 
of his own soul, and the souls of 
his much-neglected diocese. And as 
to Naples, it is surely no treason to 
hint that Murat coUla not be a worse 
king than Bomba ; things have to 
come to the worst in Naples imd^r 
one dyniasty — our hope is they would 
mend under another. 

Now, what we have written is not 
♦ to invite Englishmen to begin propa- 
gandism in Italy, or anywhere else. 

we denounce is that absurd ten- 
deiness about Austria, as if we were 
to pick a quarrel with France to keep 
her hands off our ancient and most 
“unfaithfuF’ ally. The tone of the 
Times is un-English to a degree on 
this subject; and if secret service 
money could be well spent, it would 
be in paying the Times not to write 
on foreign politics, or meddle in mat- 
ters where it almost invariably goes 
wrong. Its articles on France must 
have been most irritating to the French 
Emperor and people ; and all for what? 
To alarm us upon an impossible dan- 


gei^-or, rather to stimulate us to make 
common cause with Austria, and to 
hamper ourselves with a one-sided 
alliance. Except in Austrian interests 
these Times" leadeirs have no drift or 
meaning ; and the sooner this is ex- 
posed and understood by the people 
of England, the better. The whole 
story of a French invasion is the old 
story of the Cock and the Bull, as 
found either in the venerable Bed^or 
some other Saxon chronicler. The 
story is, that a qpck used to roost over 
the manger where a bull was tethered 
every ni^t. Now, the cock was given 
to early uising, while the bull was a 
lazy fellow, and apt to oversleep 
himself. Now, it happened that, as 
morning after morning the cock would 
awake before day, crow, and clap his 
wings in the most alarming manner, 
an officious cowboy took it into his 
head that this was meant as a menace 
to the bull, and, after pricking the 
bull’s heavy sides with a pitchfork, 
persuaded the bull that the cock was 
putting on spurs to attack him, and 
pointed to the goad in his side as a 
cassis belli between the cock and ]the 
bull. The venerable Bede has not told 
us whether they went to war, or how 
they fought ; for the cock’s wings and 
the bull’s horns were no match for 
each other, and there was a great deal 
of beating the air on both sides. But 
enough of the fable is known to justify 
us in treating the Timei fears of a 
French invasion as the modem ver- 
sion of the story of “ A Cock and a 
Bull.” 


A oebman legend. 

BY JONATHAN FBEKE SLINGSBT, 

fcji, nteim SKufier?” 

“Art thou sleeping, 0 my mother, 
Outworn with gnef at last % — 

To speak to thee, sweet mother, 

From the grave-yard have I past. 

“ I cannot rest in quiet, 

Though my grave is dark and still ; 
For a cold air cree^ around me. 

And my shroud is damp and chill.” 

Ut^ose that mother lonely, 

ghost-dream in her brain — 
With the spirit-sight she seeth 
Her little child again* 
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A vapory flame, like moonlight 
When muffled by a cloud, 

Wraps the baby as she standeth 
By the bed-side in her shroud. 

“ Creep, darling, to my bosom^ 

And lay thine heart on mine ; 

Its thi obbing blood shall warm thee : 

I’ll give my life for thine.” 

‘‘ Oh ! never more, sweet mother, 

May I lie upon thy breast. 

But from my grave I come to crave 
That thou wilt give me rest. 

“ All day arid night so dreary 
I hear tRy moaning still, 

And thy deep sighs, breathing o’er me, 

Mother, they mate me chill 

“ All day and night so dreary 

Thy tears soak through the mould, 

And on my shroud come trickling — 

They make me damp and cold.” 

Oh ! great love, self-denying ! — 

The mother hides her woes 
Within her aching bosom. 

To give her child repose. 

Soft fades that pale, cold vapour, 

As boreal lights at night ; 

And the little babe so fades away 
From the mother’s straining sight 

And ever through the lone night 
That mother watched in vam 
For the spirit of her lost one 
To stand by her again. 

And ever, when the grief-drops 
From her fountain-heart would rise, 

She crushed them ere they trickled 
In tear-rain from her eyes. 

And ever, when the wailing 
Of sighs rose in her breast. 

She choked it back — ^to break her heart 
But not her loved one’s rest. 

Now, wheh a moon had circled, 

Lo ! in the solenm night 
Came a vision to that mother. 

Filling the room with light. 

And a voice, like trickling waters, 

So soft, so sweet, so clear. 

Floods all the dreamy silence 
And Alls the mother’s ear : 

“ Sleep on, thou patient mother, 

No more witn grief opprest, 

Untroubled now, and sw^ly, 

Thy little one takes rest. 
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“ Hb that for ever riyeth 
Rest to his chiloren dear^ 

Sendeth to thee this visfon 
Thy loving heart to cheer.” 

Awoke that mother lonely, 

As passed the voice and light ; 

But ehe knew who stood in ^ory 
Beside her bed that night 

The angel of her little child 
The message blest had riven — 

One of the angels that behold 
The Fathbb’s face in heaven. 


TEINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN— THE VISITATION. 


The interests of Reform in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin have sustained a 
heavy blow in the result of the recent 
Visitation. Should public opinion 
acquiesce in lie decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the evil 
produced is likely to be permanent in 
its character, and not less so because 
some modification of tlie most serious 
abuses will undoubtedly be offered. 
The misappropriation of the degree 
fees, despite the temporary prop 
which the judgment has supplied, 
must speedily fall to the ground, and 
the grievances of the non-tutor fellows 
will receive at last some attention and 
partial redress ; but so long as the deci- 
sion of the Visitors enjoys the immu- 
nity conferred by even a passive assent 
of the general public, no real improve- 
ment in the condition of the interior 
can be expected. This results from 
the nature of the case. Great corpo- 
rate bodies, such as universities, be- 
cause of the fluctuation of their com- 
ponent parts, can secure an equitable 
administration of their system only 
by setdulous conformity with their 
laws, and because of the naturally 
conserrriive tendencies of such bodies 
they can be impelled to reform by no 
lighter a^e^ than that of public 
opinioti distinctly enunciated. From 
these two sources of order and effi» 
deucy Timity OdUcige has been cut off 
by the judgments, one of which 

renders it dan^pous for any member 
of the cQip^tiontogive publidtyto 
hia riewsonUnivemty a^uestkms; and 
the by giving a legal .saimtion 
toai^ndaioeforwldch no defence save 


its inveteracy could be pleaded, not 
only justifies all existing misappro- 
priations, but throws a protecting 
shield over all future ones which may 
have the good fortune to escape de- 
tection for a time. But the evil does 
not stop here, nor is the terrorism 
which has thus been initiated confined 
to the alumni In characterising the 
most temperate statements of the Re- 
form party as “ highly defamatory of 
the governing body of the College,” 
the judgments deter every prudent 
man from the discussion of necessary 
alterations, and they silence the most 
independent of the press by denounc- 
ing beforehand as a libel every article 
which implies the need, or points out 
the method, of improvement. If these 
decisions of the V isitors be sound — and 
if we cannot show them to be the re- 
verse— it only remains for us to with- 
draw from the controversy, offering 
our apologies to the public which we 
hare misled, and to the academic 
magnates whom we havb “defamed” 
But, on the other hand, if the judg- 
ments can be successfully impugn^ ; 
if they can be shown to be at variance 
wifb recognised principles of poljUsy, 
of justice, and or law, it will be ounr 
duty to redouble our efforts on behalf 
of a great and valuable institution, the 
faults of which are thus proved to lie 
deeper, and to be more difficult of 
treatment, than was at first supposed 
In addressing ourselves to this task, 
we are well aware how delicate a 
matter it is to mticise decisions pro- 
nounced from so high a tribunal as 
the Court oi Visitors Judge Black- 
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bume’s distinguislied character as a 
lawyer is matter of notoriety, we 
know how much additional weight 
his words derived, on the occasion to 
which we refer, from the statement 
that they received the concurrence of 
the venerable prelate who sat beside 
him on the bench, and who may, per- 
haps, have taken a greater interest in 
the proceedings than was apparent to 
a looker on, or than was to have been 
expected from one not conversant with 
legal technicalities. But no tribunal 
is infallible, even though it be beyond 
judicial appeal : neither are we pre- 
pared to shut our eyes to facts because 
legal authorities cannot ^recognise 
them, nor abandon a just cause be- 
cause high names have pronounced 
against it. We will, therefore, carry 
our cause into that court which, from 
the first, we declared to 1^ the only 
one competent to deal with it, and 
we will canvass the decision of the 
Visitors with that degree of respect 
that is their due, but, at the same 
time, with that fearlessness which the 
ma^tude of the interests at stake, 
ana the nature of all genuine discus- 
sion, alike demand. 

In order to appreciate the first judg- 
ment delivered by theVice-ChanceUor, 
that in which he dealt with the ap- 
peals of Dr. Shaw and Mr. Carmichael 
against the censure passed upon them 
by the BoarA it will be necessary to 
take a brief review of the circum- 
stances which led to those appeals. 

On the 29th of March, 1858, Dr. 
Shaw published a letter in a Dublin 
journal, calling the attention of “ the 
alumni of the University among the 
clergy and educated laity of Ireland'' 
to a public document of considerable 
importance which had apj^ared a few 
days before. This was Mr. Stephens’ 
letter to S^r George Grey, severely 
commenting upon the Beport of the 
Endowed Bchools Commission, of 
which Commission hfr. Stephens had 
been a member, and from which he 
had withdrawn a considerable time 
previously, owing to fundamental 
differences of opmion between him- 
self and hh brother Commissioners. 
As the purpose for which Dr. Shaw 
referred to that letter was frequently 
misstated by counsel for the jBoard^ 
and as that misstatement was adopted 
and repeated in the Judgment or the 
courts It becomes necessary to direct 
the attention of our readers to what 


seems to be the purport of the docu- 
ment. It was not, as Mr. Brewster 
asserted, and as Judge Blackbume a 
week subsequently reiterated, “ replete 
with statements of abuses and defects 
in the Endowed Schools but was a 
protest against the Beport of that Com- 
mimon as ^‘vicious m Judgment, bad 
in law, and defective in not m^ing 
adequate provision” for the attainment 
of the ends contemplated by her Mar 
jesty in issuing the Commission. We 
quote these Words from Mr. Stephens’ 
concluding observations (p. 29), and we 
refer to the opening paragraph of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, to show what were his 
objects in making allusion to the Re- 
port, and to Mr. Stephens’ protest 
against it. The principles for which 
he was contending, as regarded Tri- 
nity College, were those that had been 
found to oe the sole basis of union 
between Mr. Stephens and his col- 
leagues in the case of other educa- 
tional foundations. On all questions 
but these their divergence of opinion 
was excessive, but they were agreed 
in stigmatizing as defects the insuffi- 
cient remuneration of many of the 
masters, the want of retiring pen- 
sions, the necessity many teachers 
were under of resorting to extraneous 
employment as a means of livelihoewi, 
and finally the incomplete and unsafe 
modes in use of keeping the accounts, 
and the want of a proper* system of 
audit. Now what argument more 
natural for a Trinity College reformer 
to adduce than to show that such 
defects and abuses as he was contend- 
ing against had been condemned una^ 
nimouslg by authorities who yet dif- 
fered on eveiy sulnect whereon differ- 
ence was possible i 
To return to our narrative. A few 
days after the appearance of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, the same Journal which 
had published it contained a leadi^ 
article on the subject of Uifiversity 
Reform, and after quoting some pas- 
sages from a private letter to the 
editor (which letter was subsequently 
stated in Court to have emanated 
from a member of the Board) the 
writer of the article went om to re- 
commend that the Junior Fellows and 
others who were dissatisfied wfth 
their position should send in a memo- 
rial to the Board, stating their griev- 
ances, and requesting realm. It Was 
assumed, evidently on the^authorily 
of the private letter, that no i^n 
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course had ever been adopted; and 
the friendly observation was made, 
that by this means reforms might be 
eflfected without any infringement of 
discipline. The editor had been left 
in ignorance that his panacea had 
been tried over and over again with- 
out succesi^ and that in particular the 
non-tutor fellows had, so long back as 
1850, addressed a full statement of 
their case to the Board, and that on 
that occasion Dr. Shaw, then a non- 
resident fellow, had supported it by 
a most respectful and somewhat ela- 
borate letter, in which he predicted 
as the result of the existing system 
aU the evils now so prominent and 
dangerous in 1858. Neither had the 
editor’s private informant alluded to 
the fact that the Royal Commission 
of 1851 had fruitlessly recommended 
the principal reforms advocated by 
Dr. ohaw, and the journalist, misled 
by the high authority that had ad- 
dressed him, tendered the advice, 
which, if it had not been already 
acted on, would hav^ been a very just 
rebuke, and which drew forth from 
Mr. Carmichael the letter for which 
the Board coupled him with Dr. Shaw 
in the censure against which both 
appealed. Mr. Carmichaers letter 
corrects the mistake into which the 
editor had been led — ^informs him of 
the refusal of the last prayer of the 
memorial of the non-tutors — adds 
that this memorial did not receive 
even the coUrtesy of a written answer, 
and confirms several of Dr. Shaw’s 
statements by statistics of his own 
income in the sixth year of his fellow- 
ship' Mr, Carmichael concludes, like 
Dr. Shaw, by appealing to public opi- 
nion, ** The remedy.” says he, ‘‘rests 
with the voice of public opinion, and 
I heartily thank you for your efforts 
in the cause of University Reform.” 
This letter appeared on April 1st, and 
on the 13th each gentleman received 
a summons to appear before the 
Board next day at twelve o’clock. 
They were refused any information 
as ^ the object of the summons, de- 
spite an immediate and a formal ap- 
plication for a ; and presented them- 
selves accordingly al the time ap- 
pointed, TJhey round a full Board 
assembled^ the two Deans being pre- 
sent, as reqt^W by the statutes, when 
expulsion*, or any other very grave 
punishmentisto be inflicted. The cen- 
sure in the present ins|ance Was what 


is called public admonition. The 
usual proceeding in this case is for 
the Provost to read out of the Statute 
Book the law which has been violated, 
and to admonish the offender not to 
repeat the offence. Here a serious 
difficulty at once presented itself in 
the total absence of any statute re- 
ferring to the case of a fellow discuss- 
ing in public the affairs of the College : 
but the Board were not to be impeded 
in their purpose by any technical 
obstacle, and had accordingly framed 
a minute and resolution the previous 
day, and invested them, so far as was 
possible, .with the temporary autho- 
rity and dignity of a statute. These 
were then read out by the I^ovost. 

Dr. Shaw, on being questioned, 
admitted t\iw authorship of the let- 
ter which had appeared under his 
name, and requested leave to make 
a statement on the subject, account- 
ing for his conduct. Leave wag re- 
fused, and the admonition pronounced 
without any hearing or opportunity 
of justification being afforded. Mr. 
Carmichael was then called in and 
subjected to the same process. On 
asking in what light he was to con- 
sider the admonition, he was in- 
formed that it amounted to “ a veiy 
grave censure.” PVom this public 
censure and admonition, Dr. Shaw and 
Mr. Carmichael appealed, separately, 
to the Visitors, and requested that 
their case should be heard at a public 
visitation. No direct answer was 
vouchsafed; but, about a fortnight 
after, a notice was aflixed to the Col- 
lege gate, apprniing all the members 
of the College that a GeneralVisitation 
would be held on May 24th, 1858. 
The appellants, therefore, prepared 
their case. Mr. Lawson, q,c., and Mr. 
Mills, were counsel for Dr. Shaw; 
Mr. Joy, Q.C., and Mr. Hamilton 
Smythe, Q.C., for Mr. Carmichael ; and 
Mr. Brewster, q.c» Mr. IJcyd, Q.C., 
Mr. BalL Q.C., andMj. H. Mac Donnell, 
for the Board. Mr. Lawson, in open- 
ing the matter, displayed his usual 
ability. He at once hit the blot in the 
Board^s casOj and showed that it had 
overstepped its powers in pronounciM 
a censure upon his client, and that it 
had shown that it was aware of the 
Cact, by first stating that Dr. Shaw’s 
act was a brq^h of a specific statute, 
and then adding that his conduct was 
contrary to the spirit of the statutes, 
two statements which contradict each 
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other. He pointed out that Dr, Shaw’s 
letter was neither false in statement, 
nor disrespectful in tone. The former 
charge, indeed, could not he made 
against it, without inculpating the re- 
ports of two Royal Commissions, one of 
which related directly to Trinity Col- 
lege itself ; and both of which endorsed 
every principle and every detail for 
which his client’s letter contended. 
He further denied that any libellous 
intention, or any tendency to subvert 
discipline, could be attributed to the 
wording of the letter^ as it was not 
the administration of individuals, but 
the system which they wcreiK)und to 
administer, with which it found fault. 
He not only showed that the Board 
had inflicted a censure for an oftence 
not contemplated by th Statutes, but 
that it had itself committed a viola- 
tion of them in its manner of proceed- 
ing. The statutes provide that no 
new crime can be created without the 
consent of the Visitors, except when 
the offence is rmlamper se, a character 
which cannot, by any constniction, 
be ^ven to the act of publicly dis- 
cussing the affairs of the College. 
The only statute quoted by the Board, 
in supplort of its resolution, was one 
which provided a tribunal, in the Visi- 
tors, to hear complaints and remedy 
abuses. But this was irrelevant to the 
question, because the reforms which 
Dr. Shaw advocated did not lie withiin 
the power of either the Board or the 
visitors, but required the interference 
of the Crown. Hence, it was argued, 
his letter wa« as little inconsistent 
with the s^nrit of the statutes as with 
their express enactments, or with the 
discipline of the College. Further, 
Mr. Lawson pointed out that in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in Edinburg^i 
and Glasgow, and hitherto ip Dubliij,^ 
the free macussion of University qiles-' 
tions had been always conceded to 
fellows and professors, and with very 
beneflcial results ; and that among the 
persons who actually availed them- 
selves of this agency were two mem- 
bers of the Board, one of them its 
respected head, which now censured 
las client, not for the letter which he 
published, but for the act of publish- 
ing a letter at all Se proceeded to 
point out the danger which would 
arise if all interference wiUti the worh- 


ingof theCollege should originate from 
without, amongst strangers or enemies, 
and concluded by denouncing the at- 
tempt of the Board to suppress discus- 
sion and to silence the press as repug- 
nant alike to the usages of the Univer- 
sity and the free laws of the country. 

Mr. Brewster commenced by en- 
larging on the importance of main- 
taining discipline in an educational 
institution, and endeavoured to show 
that Dr. Shaw’s appeal to public opi- 
nion was subversive of it, and contrary 
to the spirit, though perhaps not to 
the letter, of the statutes, quoting in 
proof the oath i^ken by eveiy fellow 
to maintain the dignity and interests 
of [the College and all who dwell 
therein especially] the provost and 
senior fellows. The passage in brackets, 
though an integral part of the oath, 
did not appear to Mr. Brewster to 
merit quotation, although to unpro- 
fessional eyes it may seem to modify 
considerably the force of his argu- 
ment. He then proceeded to comment 
in detail upon each passage in Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, and to put upon it con- 
structions in harmony with the false 
keynote to which we have already 
adverted. In one of these construc- 
tions, which we shall cite as a specie- 
men, we know not which to admire 
more, the advocate’s courage or his 
success. 

The passage under treatment was 
that in which Dr. Shaw refers to the 
want of retiring pensions for other 
officers of the College besides senior 
fellows. One not tamiliar with the 
a(;tual state of things within the Col- 
lege might readily oe misled by the 
terms senior and junior, and conceive 
that the senior fellows alone could be 
fitting recipients of such pensions, as 
the juniors must, of course, be men in 
the prime of life, and far . removed 
from the period which makee super- 
annuation necessary. This is a most 
natural error, but it is one which wo 
have already exposed.* We have 
shown that the disparity of age be- 
tween the senior and junior frllows 
is not what their names denote and 
their disparity of condition presumes, 
but that, from the extreme slowness 
of promotion ever since 1840, men of 
♦middle age are still low down among 
the junior fellows, and must expect to 
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bejtmiorsto the end of their dam 
Ihe passage in question incidentally 
oorreots the common mistake on this 
Buldect by speaking of the Board as 
"a Body which few of the lower half 
of junior fellows need ever eiyect to 
join until long after age and infirmi- 
ties shall have rendered retirement 
necessary.” This clause Mr. Brewster 
desigimlm as a ^‘terrible passage,” 
impfyingaome singular mom depra- 
vity OB the part of the writer. It was 
“ a covert allusion to the age and in- 
firmities of the existing senior fel- 
lows;” it was the expression of an 
opinion that “they nad lived too 
long.” It is, perhaps, allowable for 
an advocate to so construct an oppo- 
nent’s words as to enlist amnst nim 
the natural synapathies of the bench ; 
but a judge might have seen that the 
construction here offered was not only 
foreign to the genuine sense of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, but directly subversive 
of its argument If the senior fel- 
lows were really aged and infirm, the 
poverty of any portion of the junior 
fellows would bo but temporary, the 
prospe<^ of promotion could not be 
complained of, and the demand for 
retinng pensions would be simply ab- 
surd. 

Mr. Brewster justified his construc- 
tions of this and other apparently in- 
nocuous passages in the letter by re- 
presenting it as the artful production 
of an able man, who knew how to 
effieot his objects without Exposing 
himself to any danger. 

Mr. Joy, for Mr. Carmichael, based 
his defence on the circumstance that 
his client’s letter was an answer to cor- 
rect a misstatement in a newspaper 
article arising out of delusive informa- 
tion ffUi^Mea to the editor, as internal 
evidence showed, by a member of the 
Board ; as well as on the ground that it 
contained nothing but acknowledged 
facts. Counsel arraigned the conduct 
of the Board in refusing all opportu- 
nity of defence or explanation, and in 
endeavouring to check all open ex- 
pr^ion of opinion whenever that 
cpmon dlffem bom theirs. At the 
close of Mr. J oy^s ai^^ment, the Court 
a^Jounmd till the next morning. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Moyd and Mr. Ball 
were heard as counsel for the Board. 
The former gentleman opened the pro- 
ceedings in much the same manner as 
Mr. Brewster had done, by an elabo- 
rate encomium on disciplme, and by 
asserting that free discussion was in- 
compatible with it. He stated that 
although he was there to answer Mr. 
Canniwiael’s counsel, he nevertheless 
felt himself called upon to notice some 
assages in Dr. Shaw’s letter, which 
e accordingly proceeded to analyse, 
alleging that its design was “ to con- 
vey the impression that the Board 
were the great obstacles to all educa- 
tional improvement” After enter- 
ing into some details concerning 
the workiM of the College in at- 
tempted dii^oof of Dr. Shaw’s asser- 
tions, he proceeded to deal with Mr. 
Carmichael’s letter, which he cha- 
racterised as “ an error of judgment 
into which the writer ?iad been*led^^* 
an error, however^ which required 
the admonition with which it had 
been visited, because of the dangerous 
example, which it set. Mr. B31 fol- 
dowed on the same side^ and argued 
that the appellants had m the act of 
discussion violated their oath as fel- 
lows by implication. He drew a dis- 
tinction between a carefully prepared 
pamphlet, such as the Provost’s was. 
and addressed to educated men, ana 
a hurried letter in a newspaper, which 
any common person mignt read and 
comment upon. Having commended 
the moderation of the Board, in 
merely affixing a stigma on the cha- 
racter of the appellants, instead of 
inflicting a pecuniary fine, he con- 
cluded by an enumeration of improve- 
ments recently made in the Univer- 
sity system, which, in his opinion, 
clearly exonerated the governing 
body frotn the chai^ of ftie press. 
Dr. Ball having concluded, the Vice- 
Ohaneellor intimated his intention to 
hear only om counsel in reply, on the 
ground that it would be a waste of the ^ 
public time to hear two, so identi<Md* 
were the two casea He permitted the 
appellants’ counsel to settle between 
themselves which shotild address 
the Oourt The seniority of Mr. 


* authorised Bsport publi«hed by the Board, we observe that the word 
rei^ced this phrase all essential respects similar.’* The 
is perhaps not much : but the testimony of those present is positive as to 
w use of the former eS^reasion. 
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Smythe afl a Q.O. giving him prece- 
dence over Dr. Shaw’s second counsel, 
he accordingly addressed the Court 
on the part of Mr. Carmichael, and 
ably followed up Mr. Joy’s line of 
argument. When Mr. Smythe had 
concluded, Dr. Lawson repeated his 
application that Dr. Shaws counsel 
should be permitted to reply. The 
Vice-Chancellor declined to accede to 
the request except on condition that 
nothing should be touched on except 
the new matter which had been in- 
troduced by Messrs. Lloyd and Ball. 
As this new matter was Quite irrele- 
vant to the case, and had been only 
introduced as a reply to certain news- 
paper articles, the Court declaring 
that they were received merely as 
statementak to attempt ^o reply to 
them would luxve hem the very waeie 
of time to which the Vice-Charuiellor 
objected. Dr. Lawson, accordingly, 
ceased to press his application, but 
added that his client had just desired 
him to state that the new matter in 
question was, in many respects, fal- 
lacious and incorrect ; and that, if 
a proper opportunity were aftorded. 
Dr. Shaw was prepared to prove it 
so. The Vice-Chancellor then ob- 
served that this enabled him to bring 
before the Court a certain letter 
which had been addressed to the 
Primate, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, by the Kegistrar of the College. 
This letter professed to refute a CTeat 
variety of charges which had been 
lately brought against the Board. 
(His lordship was understood to refer 
to the public press). The Court had 
selected one of those charges for in- 
vestigation. This was that the Board 
had applied to their own use certain 
portions of the degree fees properly 
belonging to the common chest. If 
there was any member of the Cor- 
poration who was prepared to sustain 
that ohar^ the Court would investi- 
gate it. If not, it would be for the 
Provost and senior fellows to say 
whether they had anything to offer 
on the subject in the way of explana- 
tion or disproof. 

Dr. Shaw stated that he was pre- 
pared to make that charge. 

The Vice-Chancellor desired him to 
put it in writiDg, and adjourned the 
Court for half an hour to enable him 
to do so. 

Previous to adjourning the Court 
certain other charges of violations 


of statutes were brought forwaard; 
one W Dr. Shaw, another by the Bev. 
Mr. Dixon, and subs^ently a third 
by Mr. M. Roberts. Want of space 
forbids us at present taking any notice 
of the important questions thus raised, 
or of the manner in which they were 
disjDosed of. 

On the Court resuming its sitting, 
Dr. Shaw handed to the Registrar 
the following allegation : My allega- 
tion is, that the distribution of fees 
on the higher degrees, as published 
by the Board in 1791, and 1801, has 
been altered so as to give to the Pro- 
vost and senior fellows amoimts for- 
merly given to Trinity College. I 
think it right to add, that in bring- 
ing this charge, I make no personal 
imputation on the existing members 
of the Board.” 

On Tuesday, June 1st, the Visitors 
having taken their seat^ the Vice- 
Chancellor said that the Court was 
ready to hear Dr. Shaw’s case. 

Dr. Lawson said that he under- 
stood that judgment in the appeals 
was about to be pronounced. 

The Vice-Chancellor stated that h« 
did not intend to deliver judgment 
until Dr. Shaw’s charge nad been 
heard. 

The Vice-Chancellor then di^osed 
of the questions raised by Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Roberts. 

Dr. Lawson commenced his address 
by observing that he was placed in 
a very embarrassing position, in hav- 
ing to bring forward a charge on the 
part of Dr. Shaw, a man in the posi- 
tion of a junior fellow, against a pow- 
erful body like the Board, while a 
grave College censure was yet hang- 
ingover his head. 

ihe Vice-Chancellor, after some 
consultation with the Archbishop, 
admitted the reasonableness of the 
plea, and proceeded to deliver judg- 
ment in the appeal cases. iN'otwith- 
Btanding the ^‘identity” which he 
had adinned to exist between them 
when refusing to hear the first appel- 
lant’s counsel a marked dissimiuurily 
will be found between the judgment 
delivered. The Visitors confirmed 
the censure of the Board in the case 
of Dr. Shaw, and reversed it in that 
of Mr. Carmichael. The language in 
which the judgmentwas given agnhM 
the former was an elaborate mmmr 
tion^ far surpasnng in ^ 

original resomtiott^ thoBoc^wli^ 
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ill a fevr simple sentenoes, Mr, Oaxmi- 
chgers plea was admitted. 

We will BOW lay before our readers 
the entire decision in both its parts, 
and will adopts as the clearest ana 
briefest mode of e^ressing our objec- 


tions to it. the plan of arrandng in 
parallel columns the actual judgment 
and that which we humbly believe 
would have been mofb consistent 
with the facts of the two cases. 


The Vice-Chancellor said — 

** The miestion in the case of Dr . Shaw’s 
appeal which we are called upon to de« 
dae is in substance the same which arises 
in all legal proceedings where the object 
in speaking or writing, is to be decided 
by the constituted tribunals of the coun- 
try. The law in such cases is, that when 
the publication stands unexplained by 
any collateral evidence which indicates 
the kitentioQ of the party, and no light 
is derived from the circumstances at- 
tending the publication by which the 
mind of the author can he read, the in- 
ference is necessarily derived from the 
words themselves, read and understood 
according to their plain import and mean- 
ing, in their natum and ordinary sense. 
If the natural tendency and import be to 
defame and injure, ,then, according to 
every principle of reason and justice, the 
party must be taken to have acted with 
a view to effect the consequences to 
which the means he has used naturally 
and obviously tend.” 

** Reading the letter, for the publica- 
tion of which this sentence has been 
pronounced, and understanding it in 
the sense in which any ordinary reader 
would understand it, the question is — Is 
it defamatory of the governing body of 
the. College,, the Frovost and Senior 
Fellows ?” 


“ The docunsent to which it refers as 
explanatory of the subject and of the 
writer’s purpose is one replete with de- 
tails of abuses and defects in the adminis- 
tration of edueational endowments. ” 


“One of those alluded to arises fmm 
^he Insaflcient provision, for teachers in 
echools, the oth^ from the oimesion of a 
public audit of the ifocounts of the funds 
that constitute these endowments. With 
these tl^ fetter eonneets the endowments 
ei Trinity College and their administra- 
to extend to the 
laiiei^ the oensurei that ate found in Mr. 
Staeltens’ letfor. Accordingly, the in- 
snmoiency the means of livelihood of 
iixoi the Junior Fellows is treated as an 


We are of opinion that — 

The question which we have to decide 
is not that of the character of the letter 
which drew down the censure of the 
Board, for that point is not > before the 
Court*, hut whether the discussion of 
collegiate matters by the Junior Fellows 
is enntr^ry to the statutes or subversive 
of discipline. The first of these charges 
has not been supported by any evidence 
whatsoever. With respect to the secon d , 
the common sense rule in such matters 
is, that tlie’ words of any publication 
must be taken in their plain and literal 
sense, and without reference to any col- 
lateral evidence or subsequent writings 
which may appear to point out the in- 
tention of the author. If the n&tural 
tendency be plain and evident, then, ac- 
cording to every principle of reason and 
justice, the party must be taken to have 
acted with a view to effect the conse- 
quences, to wliich the means he has used 
naturally and obviously tend. 


Reading the letter, for the publication 
of which this sentence has been pro- 
nounced, and bearing in mind that it was 
specially addressed to alumni of the Uni- 
versity, (to be presumed conversant with 
the Collegiate system), the only question 
is — Is it subversive of discipline? — its 
accuracy in detail not having been once 
impugned. 

The document to which it refers is a 
protest against the Report of the En- 
dowed Schools Commission, but contains 
certain fundamental principles in which 
it agrees with that Report, and on which 
H also insists as applicable to the ad- 
ministration of all educational founda- 
tions, and which Dr. Shaw considers 
must tlierefore apply to Trinity College 
as well as to cognate bodies. 

One of these is the necessity for ade-^ 
quate remuneration of the body of teach- 
ers ; another, the evil effects ansing from 
their compelled resort to extraneous em- 
ploy ment for a livelihood ; next, the want 
of retiring pensions; and finally, the 
great importance of a public audit to the 
welfare of the institutions. 

These principles the letter applies to 
the endowments and administration of 
Trinity College, on the ground of their 
general appropriateness to all educat^pal 
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evil and an abuse ; and no one can doubt foundations. Accordingly, the insuffi* 
it was intended to lay it as a charge ciency of the means of livelihood of six 
against those to whom the administra- of the Junior Fellows is treated as an 
tionofthe College property is intrusted.’* evil and an abuse which is not denied 

even by the Board itself, a circumstance 
which does seem to imply remissness on 
its part in not having carried out the 
suggestions of the Boyal Commission of 
1651, 

“The last paragraph of the letter The last paragraph of the letter shows 
shows the charge which the writer in- that this remissness had dispelled any 
tended to convey, but it goes much fur- hope on the writer's part of the initiative 
ther. It asserts that the present distri- in reform being taken by the Board. It 
bution of the revenues of the College is by no means, however, implies any mal- 
Btrikingly opposed to the arrangements versation on the part of that body, nor 
wdiich the interests of education require, any defect in its legal tenure of its emo- 
Herc it is plainly intended to charge the luments, but simply the fact that the 
Board w'itli a misapplication of the re- incomes of the Senior Fellow's are larger 
venues of the College, such as to be than the College can now affOTd to pay, 
strikingdy opposed to the interests of when the necessity of extension has 
education, tlie great trust confided to become so remarkably prominent, 
them.” 

“But the assertion docs not terminate Lest, how'cvcr, it should be supposed 
here. It is followed by and directly con- that any charge was brought against the 
nected w ith the expression of the writer’s integrity of the members of tiio Board, 
belief, that the i)ubncation of the ac- l-)r. Bhaw urges the publication of the 
counts would lead to reform. Ifow? accounts as a means of bringing 
I’lainly and obviously, by exposing the opinion to bear upon the question of re- 
di.stnbuti<)n of the revenues of the Col- form. He nowliere adverts to a legal 
lege, already asserted to bo strikingly tribunal such as would be the only corn- 
opposed to the intercuts of education, but potent one in a case of fraud, but con- 
which now, by its secreey, is beyond the sidors that pressure from without would 
reach of detection or reform. It is by obtain the modification of a system 
this exposure that the guardians of these which, though not illegal, is yet irrecon- 
reven lies are to be brought into siibjec- cilable with the present needs of the 
tion to tiublic opinion, and coerced to University, 
discontinue their perversion and abuse.” 

“ This is not, as was argued, a com- This is, as was argued, a complaint 
plaint aimed at a system for the defects against a system, and not against indi- 
of which tlie w'riter holds the Provost viduals. It neither states where the 
and Senior Fellow's not to be responsible, power to correct lies, nor yet on whom 
On the contrary, their pow'cr to correct, the voice of public opinion is to W'ork. 
and their responsibility for the abuse, The fact adverted to by J)r, Lawson, 
are clearly affirmed ; for it is on them that many of the reforms desired are not 
and on their misconduct that the public in the power of the Board to grant, ap- 
opinion is to operate, and it is by them pears to show that reference is intended 
that the funds arc to be distributed, so to Parliament and to the advisers of the 
as to promote the interests of education, Orowm as well as to the Board. The 
which they now thwart and frustrate by allusion to the last body cannot be coii- 
their misapplication. ” sidered unwarrantable without at the 

same time condemning the Report of 
the Univer>ity Commission, which goes 
much farther than Ur. Shaw, inasmuch 
as it recommends (page 7) “immediate 
publicity” of every act of legislation of 
the Board, “so as to secure the most 
efficient control upon their conduct^ tJio 
opinion of the other members of the Uni- 
versity.” 

“ Understanding this as I do, and as I As nothing further is imi)Ued than the 
am convinced it was intended, as a acquiescence of the Board in an. injudi- 
chpge of wilful breach of trust, I think clous system which it found in opera- 
it is highly defamatory of the Provost tion, and did not itself originate, I can- 
a||l Senior Fellows, and is directly sTib- not consider the letter aa defamatory of 
VOL. LII,— NO. CCCVII. . 8 
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rersive of the orderi and discipline, and 
peace of the College. In truth, if the 
licence we are in this case required to 
sanction receive our sanction, no limit 
can be put to the power of any member 
of the College, or of any student, to ar- 
raign in the public newspapers its govern- 
ing body, on any charge whatever, and 
the consequence must be, on their part, 
eitlier silent acquiescence, or a submis- 
sion of their defence through the same 
medium. But if they do so, who is to 
bear ? who is to arbitrate ? who is to de- 
cide ? When is the contest to end ; or is 
it to be interminable?’* 


I can conceive^ nothing more un- 
seemly, unsatisfactory, or disreputable, 
than such sort of warfare between the 
members of a community whose utility 
and existence for good depend upon har- 
mony ,«6ubordLnation, and confidence/’ 


“ While I deprecate such discussions, 
and in such a mode, as fatal to the re- 
pose of the College, and as not leading 
to any certain or satisfactory issue, I 
must not bo understood to claim for the 
governing body any immunity from 
responsibility for breaches of trust, or 
to have their proceedings kept secret. 
Notliing is more remote from my inten- 
tion. They are and must be amenable 
and responsible to constituted authority, 
and by proceedings in the mode and 
course pointed out by law, where evi- 
dence can be given, where truth can be 
temperately investigated, and where 
justice can be done.” 

“ Complidnts have been made of the 
course of proceeding adopted by the 
Board, ftrom which one would have sup- 
posedL that this sentence of admonition 
was pronounced without giving Dr. Shaw 
an opportunity of defending himself. 
But no sentence was pronounced, no ad- 
judication was made until after he had 
avowed himself to be the author of the 
letter; and now, having heard his de- 
fence, and deeming it insufficient, his 


the Provost and Senior Fellows, nor yet 
as subversive of the discipline of the 
College. In truth, if the censure passed 
upon Dr. Shaw be permitted to stand, 
no limit can be placed to the gradual 
accretion of abuses within the College. 
Experience teaches us that they will 
arise without deliberate design, and that 
reform can rarely be expected from men 
who have unconsciously become wedded 
to routine, and who profit by the abuses 
to be reformed. This throws the res- 
ponsibility of action upon junior men, 
and if they are to be coerced into silence 
"by their seniors, disastrous consequences 
must follow. The agitation apprehended 
from perpetual discussion is purely ima- 
ginary. ' It does not result in the ICng- 
lish universities ; nor are men of educa- 
tion so ready to compromise their names, 
nor yet the press to weaken its influence, 
by giving circulation to unfounded accu- 
sations. If the contrary should occur, 
the means of refutation, in case of slan- 
der, are so easily obtained, that the alarm 
which has been expressed upon this head 
appears utterly groundless. • 

I can conceive nothing more unseemly, 
unsatisfactory or disreputable, tlian the 
sight of the governing body of a great 
university endeavouring to stifle, by ar- 
bitrary means, all free di8Cus^ion of the 
needs and interests of the foundation, 
lest such discus '^ion should lead to tlie 
diminution of incomes, alr(*ady inordi- 
nate. The silence so produced is no 
proof of harmony, subordination, and 
confidence, but of coercion and terrorism. 

While I deprecate such forcible sup- 
pression of oi)inion, as fatal to the pro- 
gress and permanent welfare of ilie Col- 
lege, I must not be understood to claim for 
the Junior Fellows or other subordinate 
members of the College any iuiraunity 
from responsibility for breaches of disci- 
pline, or a title to have their proceedings 
uncontrolled. Nothing is more remote 
from my intention. Tb('y are, and must 
be amenable and responsible to con- 
stituted authority, and by proceedings 
in tlie mode and course pointed out by 
law, where evidence can be given, where 
statements in defence will he listened iOt 
and where justice will be done. ^ 

The minutes of the Registry show that 
th^Board had allowed Dr. Shaw no op- 
portunity of defending himself. A sen- 
tence was pronounced, an adjudication 
made, without permitting him to utter 
a word in self-exculpation: and now, 
having heard their defence for this pro- 
cedure, and treating it as insufficient, 
their misconstructions of the simple, 
honest language of the letter cannot 
warrant us to affirm their sente^. 
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complaint of the course taken hy the For these and other reasons we think 
Board cannot warrant us to reverse its that the appeal of Dr. Shaw should be 
sentence. For these and other reasons, allowed, and the sentence of the Board 
in which I have the satisfaction to say reversed, 
that the Lord Archbishop entirely con- 
curs, we think that the appeal of Dr. 

Shaw sliould be dismissed, and the sen- 
tence of the Board affirmed.” 

When the Vice-Chancellor had concluded his judgment, the following 
remarkable interlocution took place : — 

Mr. Lawsoriy Q.c Of course, I al- the observations upon the letter made 

ways defer, with the most implicit de- by the learned counsel for the Board 
ference, to the sentence of the court; took my learned friend and myself en- 
but I think I have a right to say that tirely by surprise. We could not, and 
your lordship’s judgment was founded did not anticipate many of those ohser- 
principally on constructions of certain vatioiis. 1 am prepared to state in- 
passages in Dr. Shaw’s letter* and that stances from the speech of Mr. Brews- 
lus counsel were not permitted to com- ter 

ment, in reply, upon these passages. The Vice-Chancellor. — So far as rc- 

The Vice-Chancellor Nothing, in my gards Mr. Brewster’s observations, 1 

judgment, could be less consistent with have no distinct recollection of them 
the course of proceedings in this case, (laughter). I most maturely considered 
There was not a single word of that let- the thiiig on its own merits, without 
ter which you did not elaborately argue refcTcnce to counsel’s arguments. 

upon in your opening statement ; nor do Mr. Mills 1 defer explicitly to what 

I think it would be possible to add to the your lordship has said, but 

powerful observations you made, and The V tee- Chancellor. — I am desired 
which have received the most mature by the Archbishop to say that, after the 
and deliberate consideration. painful and deliberate consideration we 

Mr. Lawson, q.c. — I could not antici- have given to this case, we think it a 
pate the observations that were made source of regret that there should be 
upon these passages by the learned counsel found to say that it has not re- 
counsel who replied to me. ceived all the consideration that a court 

The Vice-Chancellor. — There was not of justice should give it. 

one observation made upon it that you Mr. Mills I was only anxious to 

did not anticipate. join in my learned friend’s protest. 

Mr. Lawson. — I think, my lord, there The Vice-Chancellor. — 1 beg yourpar- 

were many. don, sir. I beg that there shall be no 

Mr. Mills. — My lord, I can state that more about it. 

The Vice-Chancellor then proceeded to pass judgment in Mr. Carmichael’s 
case. While acquiescing fully in the result of that part of the decision, we 
must, nevertheless, point out some details which appear to us to detract from 
its merits. 

The Vice-Chancellor said — We conceive that he should have 

said — 

“Now, in the case of Mr. Carmichael, Having already pronounced on the 
I cannot concur in the sentence ot the essential similarity between the case of 
Trovost and Senior Fellows, nor bring Mr. Carmichael and that of Dr. Shaw, 
myself to think that their censure of his I see no reason for making any diifer- 
conduct was just in its degree, due re- ence in my decision in the two cases, 
gard being had to what I consider mat- In neither was the censure just, nor ad- 
ter of palliation.” mitting of any palliation. 

“The information he gave can scarcely The information given by Mr. Car- 

he said to liave been volunteered by him. michael was a reply to an article in a 
It was a reply to an article in a news- newspaper, and was little more than a 
paper, and was little more than a state- statement that such an application to 
ment that such an application to the the Board, as that article suggested, had 
Board, as that article suggested, had been already made, 
been already made.” 

“ Except the remark, that tliero had Except that he administers a mild ad- 
not been the courtesy of a written reply, monition to the Board for its marked 
which might have called for a mild ad- discourtesy, I can find nothing in his 
monition, I can find nothing that can be letter, any more than in Dr. Shaw's, 
asserted to disparage that body in the disparaging that body, 
letter.” 
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**It does not say that there were 
funds at its disposal which might or 
ought to have been applied to augment 
his income; and the tact that he was 
obliged to take private pupils, besides 
that it was not made matter of complaint 
against the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
was one of notoriety, and a proof of the 
inadequacy of the provision for the non- 
tutor Follows, already testified by the 
report of the Royal Commissioners. 
The sentence of the Board, therefore, 
for these reasons, must be reversed.” 


We are informed that the spirit and 
emphasis with which this judgment 
was delivered recalled to the recol- 
lection of the senior counsel present 
some of Mr. Blackbume’s happiest 
efforts at the bar. The triumph of 
the senior fellows was comjdcte, and 
one could not blame them ft>r exult- 
ing. They had scotched tlie priucdplc 
of free discussion, and silenced a 
troublesome reformer. The reversal 
in Mr. Carmichael’s case gave them 
no concern. For various reasons, it 
rather pleased them than otherwise. 
Indeed it was only an invincible logi- 
cal necessity that had compelled them 
to include Mr. Carmichael in their 
censure ; a fact which, had the Vice- 
Chancellor guessed at, it would have 
decided, of course, that eminent Judge 
to award the yuivilcge of reply to l)r. 
Shaw’s counsel rather than to the 
counsel of that appellant who had 
been only accused of an “error of 
judgment, into which he had been 
Udr However this may be, so dis- 
heartened were Dr. Shaw’s friends at 
the result of his appeal, that they 
urged him and his counsel to with- 
draw the se/3ond case, that of the De- 
gree Fees, from a trial wliit‘h must 
end in certain defeat. There are some 
men, however, whom 

** Nec civium ardor prava jul)eiitium, 

Nec vultUB instantis tyraiini” 

can shake from a settled purpose. 
And, besides, whatever effect an ad- 
verse judicial decision might produce 
immediately on the external jmblic, 
there was a small but highly import- 
ant public present, in the form of 
junior fellows, before whom if the 
evidence on the question were once 
fully brought out, the degree fees 
were restored to thetJniversity thence- 


It does not say that there were funds 
at its disposal which might or ought to 
have been applied to augment his in- 
come ; and the fact that he was obliged 
to take i)rivatc pupils, besides tliat it 
was not made matter of complaint against 
the Provost and Senior Fellows, was one 
of notoriety, and a proof of the inade- 
quacy of the provision for the non- tutor 
Fellows, already testified by the report 
of the Royal Commissioners ; but as 
these facts were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the external public, we think 
his conduct in correcting the error into 
which the writer had fallen not niercly 
blameless, but commendable. The sen- 
tence of the Board, therefore, fi^r these 
reasons, must be i-everbed. 

forth, all judicial decisions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Infliienced, 
])erhaps, by this consideration, Dr. 
Shaw’s counsel proceeded with the 
case. It lasted two (lays, the fith and 
8th of June. Mr. Lawson’s statement 
and Mr. Brewster’s reply occupied the 
first day. On the second, Mr. Lloyd 
took up anew the defence of the Board, 
Mr. Mills replied for Dr. Shaw, and 
the Vice-Chancellor finished the pro- 
ceedings by rca<ling bis judgment, 
which (to save the public time, ])ro- 
bably) he had brought ready written 
down to court. The limits at our 
di.sposal pi'eclude us from giving any 
account of tl)e speeches of counsel; 
an omission wliicli we regret the less 
as the impending restoration of the 
degree fees to the common chest will 
be, to the public, the best ))roof of the 
utter demolition of the claims of those 
who so long «nppropriatcd them. AVe 
feel it incumbent on us, liowevcr, to 
give Mi'. Blackbunic’s judgment; and 
as the peculiarities which mark it are 
even more striking than those which 
have attracted so much attention to 
the judpiient on the appeals, we shall 
adopt the same method of expressing 
our dissent as before ; only that, 
as the arguments in this case will re- 
quire fuller exposition, we shall place 
the two judgments, not in parallelr 
columns but in succession, breaking 
both up into corresponding para- 
graphs. 

We must first, however, introduce 
here some pieces of evidence essential 
to a right understanding of the case, 
and which could not wml be brought 
otherwise before the reader. 

One of these is the evidence derived 
from the Table of De^ee Fees in the 
University of Cambridge, at the time 
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(1675) when the Dublin Table was 
constructed. The latter Table forms 
part of a certain document called 
Dublin Univerdtij Statu dis- 
tinct from the ("ollege Statutes ; and 
more properly called Reguke Univei'- 
sit<kis JJabkiiiensls pro mlemniorl 
gradiimn collutione. These Riyafce 
arc proved very satisfactorily by Dr. 
Todd, and other authorities, to have 
been introduced into Dublin directly 
from Cambridge University, from the 
fellows of which place the first five 
and the seventh provosts of Trinity 
Colh'ge were taken. Dr. Todd’s proofs 
will be found in the intro(hiction to 
the Ot)llege Calendar for 1833; and 
will not, of course, be impugned by 
the Boai‘d, as the work was published 
under its authority, and as Dr. Todd 
is now its registrar. A diligent study 
of the (ddest registries of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, would furnish additional 
proofs, as we find therein many par- 
ticulars, minute in themselves, but all 
tlie more (iompletcly identifying the 
Ti'inity College of that epoch, es|)e- 
cially in its Culver sit g arrangements, 
with the University of Cambridge. 
We have no space for these ])rools, 
and will content ourselves with those 
of Dr. Todd, and which the Vice- 
Chancellor could only dispose of by 


passing over all mention of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge whatsoever 1 
The Cambridge Table of Fees for 
every degree contains an item called 
Gisia Communis. The Dublin Table 
for every degree contains an item 
called Trin. Coll. There is an ob- 
vious resemblance between the Cam- 
bridge and the Dublin Tables, as re- 
spects all other items, the only differ- 
ences in their case being such as ne- 
cessarily arose from the difference 
between the two institutions in point 
of age and development. The ques- 
tion, then, is — Is Trin. Coll, analo- 
gous to CisfAi Communis.^ as the sta- 
tutable and ordinary meaning of the 
former phrase distinctly expresses ; 
or docs it mean something to which 
there is nothing analogous in the 
Caml)ridgc table at all, viz. : — the 
provost and senior fellows] In order 
to weaken the force of this analogy, 
counsel for tlie Board pointed out 
that the items called Clsta Communis^ 
in the contemporary Cambridge tables, 
were a very small fraction of the 
whole fee in each case ; while the por- 
tion called Trin. Coll, in Dublin, was 
always a large proportion of the whole. 
Dr. Shaw’s counsel met this by stating 
the facts exhibited in the following 
table. 


« A / Cambridge, 
1 Dublin, . 
M A i Cambridge, 

LL.B. & / Cambiidge, 
LL. D. \ Dublin, . 
B.D. & / Cambridge, 
D.D. \ Dublin, . 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

C).s. Com., 

0 

IG 

9 

out of 

1 

10 

10 

Triu. Coll., 

1 

.5 

0 

if 

5 

7 

6 

Cis. Com., 

2 

5 

9 


3 

4 

5 

Trin. Coll., 

2 

10 

0 

>» 

7 

18 

6 

Cis. Com., 

0 

15 

8 

n 

5 

4 

0 

Trin. Coll., 

12 

0 

0 

>1 

29 

4 

0 

Cia. Com., 

2 

4 

0 

yt 

5 

15 

0 

Trill. Coll., 

15 

0 

0 

ti 

36 

0 

0 


The information in the above table, 
as far as regards Cambridge, is derived 
from the quarto edition (1785) of the 
Rtatata Acaciemiw Cantabrigiensis ; 
Tabula Feodorum, page 557. The 
Tabula was <lrawn up A. D. 1 03 1. W e 
include in the sum paid to the Ciskf, 
Communis of that Universi^ the 
item called Cautio in the Tabula 
Feodorum. Our authority for doing 
so is to be found in page 392 of the 
Rtatuta^ where we learn that this 
Cautio was a sum deposited with 
the Vice-Chancellor as a pledge that 
the graduate would, at some future 
period, perform certain Academic ex- 
ercises. If he failed to do so, the 
Vice-Chancellor is bound by this 
Statute to pay these sums into the 


Cist a Coynmmiis. The candidate sel- 
dom did perform tliese exercises, as 
we learn from the Cambridge Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is but just to 
say that the Cautio is always the 
pnncipal part of the sum above as- 
cribed to the common chest ; and that 
in both the bodies of Statutes which 
prevailed at Cambridge previous to 
1631 (videj). 260 and p. 194), there 
was no Cfautio exacted, and the 
money paid into the common chest 
was what the Board’s counsel alleged 
it to be in 1675 (the date of the Tabula 
Expensarum)— namely, a very incon- 
siderable portion of the whole fee. 
It was, however, in no case absent 
altogether^ as the Board represents it 
to liave been, from the Dublin Tabula. 
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Ajiother piece of evidence which 
received no notice in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s judgment is that furnished by 
the existing account-books of the 
College. Dr. Lawson showed that 
these identified the phrase, Trin. 
Coll, with Cista Communis, In proof 
of this he produces the only Senior 
Froctor*8 Hooks now extant, two in 


number, and extending from 1800 to 
the present day. 

Inside the cover of the earlier of 
these books is fastened a MS. table, 
written by the present Provost in 1639, 
cjontaining directions to the Senior 
Proctor as to whom he is to pay the 
several items of each degree fee. The 
table is as follows : — 


Senior Proctor Pays : 


- 

Burnr. 

Professor. 

Vic<- 

Chanoellor. 

Registrar 

Bedell. 

Senior 

Proctor. 

Total. 


£ 5. 

ii. 

£ 

s. 

it 

£ s. 

d. 



s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

... 

d. 

A.M., 

6 12 

6 


- 


0 5 

0 

5 

0 1 

4 

0 

2 10 

0 

0 

16 

6 

LL.B. or M.B., . 

8 15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

5 


. 5 

0 

1 0 

0 

11 

15 

0 

LTj.D. orM.D.,. 

16 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

2 0 


22 

0 

0 

S.T.B.(i.c. B.I)), 

1 10 5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Ts 

15 

0 

S.T.D. ^e.D.D.), 

19 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

10 

0 ' 

1 

i 

10 

0 

3 0 

0 

2(i 

0 

0 


Each Proctor [*.«., Senior and Junior, which latter officer collects tlie fees on A.B. degrees] 
gives to the Auditor a statement of the number and ranks of the degrees, that the Auditor 
may charge Bursar accordingly. ^ 

The Junior Proctor pays to the Registiar 2s. 4d. foi each Pensioner and Sizar, and 4s. 8f/. 
for each Fellow Commoner A.B. 


On the flyleaf opposite this was 
fastened the following sheet, giving 
the subdistribution of the sums men- 
tioned in the first column of the above 
table, as paid to the Bursar : — 
Distribution op part paid to Bursar. 



Paid to 

Board. | 

Trin Coll. 

Library. 


£ Jf. 

£ S. d. 

£ 5. 

D.D. . 

1 12 JO 1 

1 10 0 

5 0 

B.D. . 

1 6 10 

1 5 0 

2 10 

LUD, orM.D. 

1 10 10 

1 10 0 

4 0 

LL.B.orM.B. 

5 10 

1 5 0 ; 

2 0 

M.A. . 

4 10 

1 2 6 ; 

1 0 


Throughout the whole of the book 
subseouently these headings are re- 
peated for the corresponding sums- 
total at each “ Commencements.” 

The reader will now compare this 
second table with the schedule fur- 
nished to the Commissioners,* and 
will judge for himself whether in con- 
trasting the modern with the ancient 
schedule in our May number, we 
were justified in writing “Trin. CoU. 
or Common Chest;” or whether the 
Board in their Letter to the Chancellor 
would have been likely to accuse us 
of ‘‘misquotation,” had the Board 
been able to foresee that their own 


account-hooks would come to be ex- 
amined in open court. 

The last piece of evidence we deem 
it nccessaiy to quote here is the ex- 
tract from the old College registry 
called the paitiinlar Iwok. Under 
the date 1608, in this book, occurs the 
following entry, at folio 29 h : — 

“Received, towards the bedles staff, 
of Mr. Ambrose Usher, Moulson, and 
Hill, 20... 

“ Of Sir Lally, Egerton, Pillen, Bird, 
Smythe, Phillips, Robinson, Goldburne, 
Ankers, 45s. ; Smith, 5^. ; Bourchier, 
bs. tid. 

“ Paid for ye staff, £\l J9s. 6d. 

“Received of two doctors, 40s.; of 
four brttcdielors in divinity, 13s. 4d. ; of 
nine masters, i)3 ; of seven batchelors in 
arts, 35s. The overplus paide for whyt- 
tinge at ye commencement, and lym- 
ming chap, and hall ; part of a chaire for 
ye hall; lyine and labour of stopping 
upp holes m ye windowes.” 

This is manifestly, as tlie Board 
stated, a voluntary collection. It is 
also, as Dr. Shaw stated, a collection 
for University purposes^ not for gifts 
to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 

We now give the Vice-Chancellor’s 
judgment, numbering each paragraph 
on which amendments are proposed 
in. the judgment which we subse- 
quently ofier in lieu of it. 


* Vide, Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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1. I am now about to deliver the judgment of the court. The case was very 
fully and ably argued on Tuesday by counsel on both sides, and I have had the 
advantage"' of reading the paper addressed by the Registrar to the Chancellor of the 
University. I have devoted every moment of time in my power to the considera- 
tion of the letter and the facts of the case, and I came down here to-day, having 
committed ray views on the subject to paper, intending to ask for further time, if 
I heard in the course of the argument to-day any reason for requiring further time 
to consider it. I have not heard any argument or fact stated to-day with which I 
was not before familiar, and which has not been already the subject of my delibe- 
rate and anxious consideration. I, therefore, proceed now to read the note of the 
judfpiient of the court, in wliich, as on the former occasion, 1 have the great satis- 
faction of knowing that my co-visitor entirely concurs.” 

1 . 1 am now about to deliver the judgment of the court. I have perused atten- 
tively the letter addressed by the Kegistrar to the Chancellor, and I have had 
tne advantage, both on Tuesday and to-day ^ of hearing the case fully and ably 
argued by counsel on both sides. 

2. “The charge made by T)r. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, *that 
the proportion of fees on higher degrees, as published by the Board in 1791 and 
iso I, has been altered, so al to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts 
formerly given to Trinity College.’ These are the Avords of the paper handed in.” 

2. 'fhe charge made by Dr. Shaw, and on which we arc to decide, is, “that the 
proportion of fees on higlier degrees, as publislied by the Board in 1791 and 1801, 
has been altered, so as to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts formerly 
given to Trinity College.” These are some of the words of the paper handed in ; 
the remaining words are: — “ 1 think it right to add, that in bringing this allega- 
tion, 1 make no personal imputation on the existing morabers of the Board.’* 

3, “ As I understand this allegation, it is that since 1801 the Provost and Senior 
Fellows have taken to their own use a portion of those fees which, before that, had 
been the property of, and in the enjoyment of, the whole corporate body.” 

3. As I understand this allegation, it is not that since 1801, or since 1791, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows have taken to their own use any portion of those fees 
winch had, down to that, been actually enjoyed by the corporate body; but only 
that the ancient allocation of those sums to 'Trinity College, which had been osten* 
sibly kept up till the beginning of this century, was now avowedly altered ; and 
altered so as to give those sums to the Board. 

4. Understood in that sense, it is not only not supported, but contradicted ; 
for though the words * Trinity College ’ are not used in the schedule of appropria- 
tion of 1 839, and though the words ‘ Provost and Senior Fellows ’ are substituted 
for them, yet there is no pretence that the time of this substitution was the period 
at which the appropriation complained of commenced. The allegation, neither in 
form nor in substance, is sustained.’’ 

4. Understood in that sense, it is not only supported by Dr. Shaw’s documents 
(the Statute Book of 1791 and the Blue Book of JH5I), but not contradicted by 
the Board; for they confess (in their letter to the Chancellor) that “in 1839, the 
schedule was simplified by couaolidating the two items” reiilly paid to the College, 
(\iz., the Janitor’s the, and the £l docieed in 1809), “and writing them in one 
column, ” wliich column their Proctor’s books show to bear the heading Trin, 
Coll. ; “ and by, in like manner, consolidating the two items ‘really’ paid to the 
Board ” (viz , the glove money of the officers, and the large item, ostensibly paid 
to Trin. Coll.,) “and uniting them in one column, headed ‘Provost and Senior 
Fellows ” or rather “ Board,” in the Proctor’s book, but altered to “Provost and 
Senior Fellows,” in the answer to the Royal Commissioners of 1851. There is, 
therefore, no pretence that the allegation, either in form or in substance, can be 
resisted. 

5. “It is not true that the appropriation has been altered since 1801, so as to 
give to the Provost and Senior Fellows property which before had belonged to the 
corporation.” 

5. It is not alleged that the appropriation ^as actually carried ouf, has been altered 
since 1801. This would be a charge of peculation which Ur. Shaw has expressly 
repudiated. 

6. “I shall, however, say no more of this charge of peculation, for such it is, 
except that in any proceeding according to our system of jurisprudence the total 
groundlessness of the charge, as alleged, would lead to a dismissal of the complaint.” 

6. 1 shall, therefore, say no more of this pretended attack on their characters 
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than that, in any proceeding, according to the dictates of common sense, the 
groundlessness of a charge which has not been brought, cannot lead to a dismissal 
of a complaint that has, and has been not only brought, but proved. 

7. “ Such a course, however, would be most unsatisfactory; and having heard 
the case at large and on its general merits, we shall consider and decide it on the 
evidence laid before us.” 

7. It would be most unsatisfactory, however, to limit our judgment to this 
point. At what time the appropriation of these sums which is now in force was 
first recognised in the College account books, is a question of little public interest, 
compared with the question, whether this appropriation w'-as ever legal or justi- 
fiable ; and having heard the case at large and on its general merits, we shall con- 
sider and decide it on all the evidence to which our attention has been directed. 

8. ‘*Thc case, as now relied on by Dr. Shaw’s counsel, is, that a portion of tlie 
fees payable on University degrees w hich has been and is now divided amongst the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, was originally the property of the Corporate body.” 

8. The case, as relied on from the beyinnimf by Dr.* Shaw’s counsel, is, that a por- 
tion of the fees payable on University degrees which has been and is now divided 
among the Frovost and Senior Fellows was originally* the property of the Corpo- 
rate body. 

9. “If this be true in fact, the reason and authority on wliich courts of equity act 
for the remedying of abused trusts must prevail ; for the individual members can- 
not take to themselves that which belongs to the Corporation, and which should 
Ikj devoted exclusively to the purposes for which it ])as been given. The question, 
how'ever, here is, was this portion of the degice fees ever tlic property of tlie 
College?” 

9. If this be true fact, tlie rules on which courts of equity act in ca«es of 
abused trust must prevail ; the original rights of the Corporation must be restored 
to it, and no length of usurpation will avail against them. The only discretion 
left to the Court in such a case is to determine how far restitution shall be en- 
forced from the parties who have been in enjoyment. In the case of the Attorney- 
General V. Pretyuian* (Bishop of Lincoln), the Master of the Rolls said, “ I have 
always considered that wdien a party has quite innocently j'ossessed charity i)r()- 
perty which ought to have been aiiplied according to the directions of the trust, 
and has so continued for a riiinibcr of years, until by some accidental circum- 
stances [such as, for instance, the reimrt of tlie Commissioners of 1851] he has 
been apprized of the erroneous application ; if he then comes forward and (/tves every 
facility to the future due application of (he trust-nwneyt it is by no means an improper 
exercise of the discretion of the Court to save him as much as possible from a byyone 
account.*’ Such are the rules on which we must act, and they are especially binding 
here; for the statutes of Cliarlcs I., in laying down a rule for the guidance of the 
visitors expressly forbid, “ Quod per consuetudinem iiUam, aut diuturmim aliquem 
ahusum^ aut actum queincunque, verbis aut intentioni dictorum statutorum in ali- 
quo derogetur.” — Stat. CoL Car. L, cap. 27. 

10. “I shall reserve any observations on the document of IG08 until I liavc dis- 
posed of the other evidence.” 

10. I shall reserve, et cetera, 

1 1 . “The Tabula Expensarum of 1676 is evidence of the most important character. ” 

11. The Tabula Expensarum of 1676 is evidence of the most important character, 
and mubt not be lost sight of in a judgment on this question, 

12. “ Tt*is relied on by Dr. Shaw’s counsel as quite sufficient to prove the right 
of the corfjorate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question.” ^ 

12. Independent of the proofs afforded by the Statutes of Charles I., it is relied 
on by Dr, Shaw's counsel as of itself quite sufficient to prove the right of the cor- 
porate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question, unless its 
plain and obvious construction he overborne by proof of contemporary usage to the 
contrary, 

13. “The whole of the fees must have been imposed and originally regulated by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of the College.” 

13. The degree fees were probably in their origin altogether voluntary. The 


4 BeavaiCs Eepotls^ p. 462 . 
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earliest instrument in which they are mentionerl as obligatory is the Regula Uni- 
versitatift of lf)76, which contains, as an integral part of it, the Tabula Expensarum, 
These Regulcr Universitatis were compiled and introduced into use, as I shall pre- 
sently notice, by an authority entirely independent of and superior to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows. 

14. “The statutes contain nothing about them. They did not in fact exist — 
at least, there is no proof they did, when the statutes were passed.” 

14. But tirsL 1 must advert to the charters and the statutes, properly so called, 
viz., the College Statutes, which both by what they say and by what they omit to 
say, give us most important lights on this question. The Charters, both of Eliza- 
beth and of Charles, grant to all who study in the College “the liberty and faculty 
of obtaining degrees,” and of “ performing, mter se, all the acts and scholastic exer- 
cises necessary for this purpose, as shall seem tit to the Provost and Senior Fellows,” 
to whom she gives power to elect the officers, viz., “the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctor or Proctors, requisite for the better ordering of such matters.” 

Charles I. gave along with his Charter a new body of statutes, the Provost 
and Fellows having had the right previously to make statutes for the Corporation. 
In these statutes of Charles, the chapter on the authoritu of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows^ gives to this body “the government of the College, the election of all 
fellows, officers, scliolars, and servants, and the conferiimf of degrees.” To none 
of tlicse governing functions is any fee attached, nor have the Provost and Senior 
Fellows Cl or claimed a fee on any other of them than the conferring of degrees. 
In the 10th chapter (concerning the office of tutors and pupils) it is provided that 
no one but a Fallow (whether senior or junior) or the Piovost, if he please, shall 
he a tutor; and as this office “is one of much labour and care,” it is enacted, that 
the tutor shall be entitled to reeciv'e from each pupil a sum not exceeding £4 if 
the pupil be a fellow commoner, £2 if a pensioner, £1 if a scholar.” In the 21st 
cha[)tcr (concerning the number, the diet, salaries, and the lodging of fellows and 
scholars) we fmd the niaintemince of these members of the Corporation and of the 
l^rovost provided for. Express salaries are also paid to such fellows, senior and 
junior, as shall hold the offices of Catechist, Senior Dean, Junior Dean, Head 
Lecturer, Sub-Lecturer, Bursar, Auditor, and Librarian. It is then provided that 
if the College revenues increase, the salaries of all the members and officers of the 
College shall iiicrea.«e in the*same proportion. I find, therefore, that in the Sta- 
tutes of Charles I. to every academic or college function involving “labour and 
care” a s])ocial salary is attached : that to the office of Provost, and the office of 
Senior Follow, certain salaries are attached ; and that the duties of these officers 
are defined to be “the government of the College, the election of Follows, &c., and 
the conferring of degrees.” These statutes, therefore, supply positive evidence of 
the full extent of the right of the Piovost and Senior Fellowsy and negative their 
claim to any part of the fees in question,” 

I >. “ And their distribution must have been by the same authority that created 
I hem.” 

J.5. By what authority the fees of the Tabula Expensarum were created we shall 
presently see ; but su^ipose that the hypothesis raised by the Board be admitted, 
and that at some period previous to the fees were “ created” by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, and not only created but “distributed,” it would not follow 
that the Provost and Senior Fellows had distributed any portion to themselves as 
such, much less the conspicuous portion in question. It would follow that they 
granted to theinseBes fees as Proett^r, as Registrar, and as Professor, Let us 
furtlier concede that they distrihute«l among themselves the item cheirothccas or 
glove-money, although, indeed, it is far from ciear who were the parties for whom 
the “gloves” were intended — it still remains to be showm that they laid hold on a 
third and much l^er portion, and called it Trinity College, a name which was a 
false pretence. It does not follow that because men have power they will of 
necessity abuse it, odiosa ct inhoncsta non sunt prcrsunienda ; and as it is admitted 
that there is an entire absence of evidence either way, here is a case where the rule 
de liono pra^sumendum p itius quarn de malo is legjilly and fairly applicable, 

I now come to the University Statutes or Regulce of IMTO. The history of these 
statutes is clearly and ably reasoned out by Dr. Todd, in the College Calendar for 
1833. It appears, from the authorities there cited, that the statutes in question 
were drawn up by my predecessor in this Vice-Chancellor’s chair, the celebrated 
Dr. Jeremy 'I’aylor, then Bishop of Down. He did so at the request of the Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Marquis (afterwards the famous Duke) of Ormond. 
“ The state of the College” at this time, says Dr. Todd, “was such as to call for 
the most vigorous exertion on the part of these great men to preserve it fh>m 
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dissolution,” “In the University,” says Bishop Heber, “everything was to be 
undone and begun anew, in consequence of the disorders introduced during the time 
of the Commonwealth.” “ Among other disorders,” adds Dr. Todd, “ the want of 
Unwersify Statutes was particularly observed by the Chancellor.” “They liad no 
public statutes relating to an University,” quotes lie from Carte's Life oi the Duke 
of Ormond ; “no public lectures or schools ; no regiiis professor of divinity ; and 
Bctarce any ensigns academical.*’ To tlie Vice-Chancellor, associated with the then 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the new Provost appointed by the Crown, were given 
exceptional powers to deal with this state of things. They elected “seven Senior 
Fellows, who were to serve as a nucleus from which the society should again take 
its beginning.” “The Bishop of Down,” says Carte, “set himself to collect and 
frame such a body of statutes, for an T University, as were necessary — a work for 
which he was admirably qualified.” “It is not improbable, therefore,” says Dr. 
Todd — it is historically established, he might have said — “that the BeyuUs 
(Jniversitatis Dvhliniensis were compiled on this occasion by Jeremy Taylor, 
grounded on such usages as were, before his time (as we have seen), established 
and acted upon in the University, and with the assistance of those statutes which 
Sir William Temple, and after him Bishop Bed<fil appear to have collected.” 

It is to be observed that both of these Provosts had been Fellows of Cambridge ; 
and Jeremy Taylor himself graduated in that University in l(i30. 

16. “ But whether or not, if the portion under the head of Trinity College was 
absolutely apportioned to the use of the corporation, they never could have become 
the property of any individual members of the corporation. This, therefore, is 
really the only question we have to solve.” 

16. But by whatever authority these fees were created, if the portion, et cetera. 

17. “Though the words “Trinity College,” as used in those documents, is not 
the title of a corporjrte body, and used in a deed would not entitle them to take 
any thing by that denomination, 1 admit that in less loinial instruments they D\ay 
be so construed.” 

17. Though the words “Trinity College” are not, indeed, the full title of the 
corporate b<Sly, for this is “The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Queen Klizabeth’s 
College, of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin and though the full and 
formal title should be used in a deed, entitling the College to property, still it is 
evident that, in the hearling of a schedule, as one of a great number of items, 
there would be neither space nor occasion for this title ; and the ordinary one of 
Trinity College as used in every page of the statutes, and always in the same sense, 
would naturally be substituted for it. J need not, however, insist on this matter, 
as the counsel for the Board very properly deemed the argument unfit to be brought 
before the Court. It is hinted at, indeed, in the Board’s Letter to the Chancellor, 
where the phrase ' ‘ Tiinity College” is said to leave the approi)riation of the item 
60 called “undefined.” 

18. “ Still it is a phrase so very pncral” — 

18. General, indeed, the phrase is ; but not in the sense of being at all vague or 
undefined. It is general only in the sense of being collective^ as designating the 
whole corporation, not any of its parts. To use the word general, in the former 
sense, would be, in the highest degree, sophistical, for nothing is more jirecise 
than “ Trinity College” as designating the corporation ; and what makes it precise 
is its complete generality. 

19, “ that no court of justice could refuse to hear evidence that its construc- 

tion was not its actual meaning, and that in fact the title which it would have con- 
ferred in its constructive sense, never existed in fact, and nev(^ was followed by 
possession ; that possession having for a great lapse of time been* ot by the corpo- jf 
ration at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute the govern- 
ing body of the College.” 

19. Notwithstanding this precision, however, I admit that no court of justice 
could refuse to hear evidence — if such evidence were aJrfMccJ— that the natural con- 
struction of the phrase was not its real meaning, and that the title w hich it would 
have conferred in its obvious sense, never existed in fact, and never was followed 
by possession ; that possession having been from the very date of the instrument not 
in the corporation at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute 
the governing body. 

30. “ That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal 
cannot be asserted, and the question is resolved into this<— a question of property 
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and right— -why, if it passed to the corporation, has it not ever been enjoyed by 
that body, and why, if it did not belong to the Provost and Senior Fellows, have 
they exclusively enjoyed it for nearly two centuries ?” 

20. That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal is not 
asserted, and the question is resolved into this — a question of property and right — 
can it be shown that it never passed to the corporation, and was never enjoyed by 
that body ; but that the Provost and Senior ff'cllows have enjoyed it for nearly 
two centuries. 

21. “I say, for two centuries, as authorities clearly warrant me to say that the 
proof of i)ossession is to be referred to the date of the Tabula Expeusarum." 

21 . I say for two centuries, as unless the proof of possession can be extended back 
to the date of the Tabula Expensaruni^ the natural construction of this document 
must prevail, and the present usage must be regarded as an usurpation. 

22. “ It is a conceded fiict, indecl it is a part of the very complaint to us, that 
for tiie last sixty years those fees have been paid to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 
The evidence of that is exteudAl still further back by the accustomed and annual 
distribution of the fees to the several n^embers of the Board by llrs. Barrett and 
Murray, who wi^e the Bursars for the time being, the latter extending so far back 
as the year 1766.” 

22. It will not do to trace this iisageback to sixty years ago ; nor to the time of 
Dr. Barret (1795), nor of Dr. Murray (1766), the Bursars for the time being. The 
least remote of these dates would suffice to establish a right, in the case of private 
prnpertih hut the law for public trusts is difl'erciit. Here alienation can be effected 
with facility, and abuse is frequent. I’ossession, therefore, goes but a little way 
to prove aright, and cannot prevail against the obvious sense of an authentic docu- 
ment such as the Tabula Expensaraui of the University Statutes; especially when 
that sense is fortified by the contemporaneous documents and usage.s of another 
University, from which the statutes of this one are known to be directly derived. 

“ 23. The books of the Bursars contain the accounts of the Provost, and of each 
Senior and Junior Follow, and they specify with minuteness every source of their 
respective means and x^rojicrty.” 

23. The iDrivato books of the Bursars, like their public books (which contain the 
annual accounts of the College), prove nothing but the usage of the time being. 
This u^ago, indeed, would be conclusive of the question, if it were contemporary 
with the Tabula Expensanm ; but such contemporary usage cannot be proved, 
for the account books of 1676 and for seventy -seven years afterward are not forth- 
coming. 


24. “I cannot avoid saying, that if this distribution was at variance with right, 
Dr. Barret, and Dr. Murray, and every Bursar who preceded and who followed 
them were guilty of what was a breach of their duty and their oaths.” 

24. I cannot avoid saying that the disapxiearance of these books from the founda- 
tion of the College down to 1752, is a fact of some importance in the case. The 
statutes enjoined every muniment, receipt, rental, and other documenfto be most 
diligently jireserved — they were to be placed in boxes, the keys of which, were to 
be kept by tbc Provost, the Bursar, and the Senior Dean. How have these 
officers observed this sworn dutyi The Proctor’s books from 1600 to 1800 are 
lost. The Bursar’s public hooka from the foundation of the College to 1752 are 
lost. The Bursar’s private books, in which he was obliged by the statutes to keep 
an account of the salaries and fees which he disbursed to the other members of the 
College, — are likewise lost, down to l7o6. These are the books wliicli would, if 
they now remainei^ inform us how the degree fees were distributed — how much 
was paid into the common chest ; how much, if any, to the private accounts of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows. (In the other hand, the registries, which give us no 
information on the subject, nor on the similar subject of the “ decrements” — re- 
main from 1595 ; the quarterly Account Books, containing the disbursements from 
tlie common chest, but no receipts except fines, and, therefore, no information con- 
cerning the degree fi'es and decrements— these quarterly hooks, Isay, remain, from 
1697. The l*rovost has informed us that he has found in an iron chest in the Pro- 
vost’s House several account books df ancient date, and that he has had them 
examined, and they have been found to contain no entries bearing on the question 
of degree fees. Now is it not strange, is there no significance in the fact, that all 
the documents prior to 1752 which contained the accounts of these fees have disap- 
peared , while others, and apparently most others, that did not contain these accounts, 
remain. At whatever time this loss or wilful destruction of College account hooks 
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took place, we must observe, in justice to subsequent Bursars and subsequent 
Boards, that a distribution of fees wliicli was originally a bronch of trust, if once 
established for a few years, would come to be regarded as a matter of right, and 
would involve no conscious breach of duty or of oaths on the part of those bene- 
liting by the error. As to the preceding Bursars they cannot of course be con- 
sidered as responsible for what took place after their deaths. 

25. “These bring us back to the year 1752, when we have the earliest extant 
annual account, and bj^ this it is proved that the only portion of the fees payable 
on degrees applied to College purposes were those for the Library and Janitor; so 
that at that time the Provost and Senior Fellows must have been in the receipt 
and enjoyment of the portion of the fees in question.” 

25. In the year 1752 we have the earliest extant annual account book, and 
this reveals to us the abuse m full operation. 

26. “ But in connexion vuth this book, and as explanatory of the whole matter, 
are the Bursar's public Boohs, stating the contents of the CAsta Communis, and 
omitting altogether any credit for those fees. These books supply positive evi- 
dence of the full extent of the right of the Corporation, and negative its claim to 
any part of the fees in question.” 

26. [“ This book ” is itself the Bursars public BoohJ. 

27. “Now, havhig gone as far hack as living memory and extant documents 
enable, what is the legal presumption as to the state of things antecedent to 1752 ?” 

27. Now, having gone back to 17.52, what is the legal presumption as to the 
state of things antecedent? The legal presumption, be it observed, in a case ot a 
public trusty for it is of that, and not of a private jiroperty, we are speaking.' 

2R. “ It is that tjic uniformity of exclusive possession from 1752 downwards, if 
not explained or accounted for, affords the inference that it commenced with the 
very existence of the fees, and that the right of the Provost and Senior Fellows 
was contemporaneous with their existence.” 

28. Continued possession from 1752 downwards, would, in the absence of all 
earlier evidenccy presume an antecedent right. But there is no such absence of 
evidence here. 

29. “The law on this subject is laid down by Chief Justice Dallas, on the 
remarkable case of Chaddu. Tolset, reported in 2 Broderick and Bingham" (p 433). 

29. The law on this subject is well laid down by Chief Justice Dallas — “ Jn tho 
case of a grant,” he says, “wo usage, however long, cun countervail the clear words 
of the instrument.’* He adds, indeed, that “when a grant of remote antiquity con- 
tains general (i.e, undefined or vague) words, the best exposition of such a grant is 
long usage under it,” But there is nothing undefined in the words of the Tabula 
Expensarum; and, therefore, the usage since 1752 is insulficicnt to alter its pur- 
port, even if this usage were open to no objection on the score of the sccresy in 
which it was involved. 

30. “If the law be as stated there, and in various other authorities, that the 
presumption from long enjoyment of property be of the right to enjoy it, the 
meaning of the general [ie. collective'] words ‘Trinity College’ is explained and 
expounded by the facts, and the title of the Provost and Senior Fellows must be 
deemed to be clearly established.” 

30. The same principle is stated in Taylor (see Evidence, p. 917) — “ But though 
evidence of usage may be admi.^sible to explain what is doubtful, it is not admis- 
sible to contradict or vary what is plain ; and, therefore, if the words employed in a 
written instrument have a known legal meaning, parole evidence that the parti 
meant to use them in some diffiTent though popular sense will be rejected.” Has 
not the term “Trinity College” a known legal meaning? and is it not sought liere 
to give it a different meaning by force of this usage ? 

31. “And upon what grounds can any court of justice be warranted in with- 
drawing from them the benctit of those rules and principles which are founded 
upon policy and justice; and to impute to efery Senior Fellow since the year 167.5, 
the spoliation of the property of tlie College, and its concealment, as was said by 
Dr. Shav/’s counsel, by secret and surreptitious contrivances. Every succeeding 
Fellow was found treading in the same steps and following the same example. I 
rejoice that we are forbidden to act on such a presumption.” 

31. But what ts the “popular” sense in which the Board assert these words 
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were understood ? A sense, so little popular, that of all the thousands of graduates 
who have, for nearly two centuries pfist, read that schedule, and paid the sums 
mentioned therein, probably not fifty, perhaps not ten, ever understood it, 
A sense so hi^i?lily esoteric, that even of the residents in College, whether doctors, 
or masters, or professors, or scholars, the Fellows alone are sui)posed to have known 
it ; and it has been asserted by Dr. Shaw’s counsel, in the presence of these Fellows, 
and the Board did not venture to disprove it by calling evidence, that to many, 
if not to the greater number of the Junior Fellows, this sense of the terms 
“Trill. Coll.” was unknown, until the Koyal Commissioners of iH.'il brought it to 
light. It was assorted, also, hy Dr. Shaw's counsel, that down to comparatively 
modern times the rule of secrecy prevailed at the Board — that every member, on 
being coopted among the Senior Fellows, pledged himself not to disclose the pro- 
ceedings in Mdiich he was called to take part. It was stated in the presence of tho 
Vice-Provost that that honest and honoured man refused to he coopted on such 
terms; and that since that time, 1824, the obligation has been done away with. 
As the Vice-Provost did not contradict that statement, I am hound to accept it 
as true. It is not necessary t^ suppose that the secrecy which was thus proved to 
e.xist was kept up for corrupt pui'iioses ; the Board may have thought such secrecy 
for tJie interests of the College ; but for whatever motive kept up, it destroys alto- 
gether the value of the usage wliich the Board allege in their favour. To a secret 
and unavowed usage — a usage which was not only unpublished, but which was 
contradicted by what was officially publislied and generally believed — the law attri- 
butes no value ; and the presumiition derived from it falls to the ground. 

n2. “I rejoice to say that wc are forbidden to make or act on such presumptive 
imputations; the law of England, as well as tho civil law, presumes against 
fr.iud. ‘ Odiosa et inhonesta non sunt in lege praosumenda; ct in facto quod in se 
habet ot bonum ct malum, magis de bono quam de male praesnmendum est.* 
Such is tlie law — and as it forbids us to convict, we dare not convict all or any of 
those gentlemen of plundering the College chest.” 

32. The law of England, as well as the civil law, presumes, it is true, 
against fraud. This presumption, however, is only operative in the absence of 
all evidence to the contrary — the word prestmosy in fact, implies such absence of 
evidence — otherwise it is manifest that fraud never could be proved. Tlie evidence 
ot fraud m this case is, that in in?.*! we have a document making a certain dispo- 
sition of trust funds; and, seventy-seven years afterwards, we find the trustees 
interpreting that document — that “ evidence of the highest importance” — so as to 
give tho.'C funds to themselves. It is not amiss to observe, that in that interval 
there w^re years of turbulence and revolution — years of deep and widespread 
corruption in society — of gross demoralization in the College. At one period 
especially — 1732 3-4 — so low liad the authority and moral prestige of the Board 
sunk, that outrageous riots were of daily occurrence, the Senior Fellows were 
personally assaulted by students, and one portion of the Board entered upon the 
Registry an accusation against the remainder of having corruptly elected the 
inferior of two candiilates to a fellowship. In the years from to 1752 there 
is ample room for abuse to creep in; and, as there is primd facie evidence that it 
did, and as the case is one of public trusty the onus lies on the Board to show that 
it did not. 

33. “But I cannot dismiss this charge of secrecy without a further remark. 
Having to discharge the functions of jurors, as well as .pidgcs of the law, I am 
hound to say that in such a community as this it is incredible that the imputed 
fraud could have escaped detection, or that for 200 years it was unknown beyond 
the walls of the board-room.” 

33. But I cannot dismiss this argument from publicity— supjios in g such publicity 
proved — without observing that the notoriety of an abuse “in College,” was, in 
lormcr times at least, no guarantee against its continuance. Was there not a pe- 
riod in tho history of the College when several of the Fellows were married men, 
though the Statutes, which they were sworn to obey, at that time enjoined celi- 
bacy ? 

34 “It must have been a matter of notoriety that ]>art of the income of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows was composed of fees on university degrees.” 

34. It was indeed a matter of notoriety that the Senior Fellows derived a portion 
of their income from fees on degrees. It was known that they got fees as proctor 
and as registrar ; and, in olden tiroes^ as professor.^. They were also supposed, 
by those who had paid any attention fo the financial government of the College, 
to take the portion assigned to the obsolete purpose of providing gloves. But that 
they claimed also the whole of the large item “Trin. Coll.” was not known till 
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the publication of the Commissioners’ lieport — probably was not surmised by any 
except those who had made the proceeding's of the Board their study, Su(‘h 
has been stated in open court, the Junior Fellows being present ; and I cannot 
reject the statement as untrue, inasmuch as, if untrue, the Board could have 
disproved it on the spot. 

3i. “It is equally incredible that this flagrant abuse could have escaped the 
knowledge, exposure, and censure of the able Commissioners who were specially 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues 
of the University.” 

35. It is particularly worthy of remark, however, that the abuse did not escape 
the notice and condemnation of the Iloyal Commissioners of 1851 ; although these 
Commissioners were only ay)pointed to inquire into the state, studies, discipline^ 
and revenues of the University; and did inquire only into these subjects, omitting 
almost all inquiry into its history^ wliich would have compelled them, perhaps, to 
SL more severe exposure and censure of the abuse in question.* And what makes 
this notice and condemnation the more remarkable is, that extraordinary care 
seems to have been taken to mystify the Commissioners on the subject, and to present 
the schedule iu such a form as to avoid exciting their suspicion. Thus the head- 
ing “ Trinity College,” which was then in use in their proctor’s book, and under 
which the sums paid to the corporation were entered, did not appear at all in the 
schedule which they presented to the Commissioners but instead of it an equiva- 
lent terra, Cista Communis, which had never been used before, and never has been 
since, in their books or elsewliere in connexion with tliese fees. And, altbouuh 
every other item iu the schedule is given in its English name, this alone is given 
in the Latin, which confers on it an antique and statutable a]>pearancc. In like 
manner the heading “ Board,” then and since iu use in their books, and under which 
the largest item of every fee is entered, was omitted from the schedule given to the 
Commissioners, and replaced by the phrase, “ Provost and Senior Fellt>ws ; ” which 
is not an accurate nor true description of the beneficiaries in question, but lins the 
advantage of designating a class of members of the corporation wdio have, eo nomine, 
certain statutable incomes, and might naturally be supposed, therefore, to have 
this one; while on the contrary the tei:‘m “Board,” designates persons who have 
eo nomine no statutable income, and it would be, therefore, sure to sugtxost that it 
was only through their being tlie governors of the College* that they liad conic to 
possess themselves of these fees. So that the notice wi.ich thib ayipropriation 
attracted from the Commissioners is a most significant fact. 

36. “ The view I take of the right of the Board thus resting upon grounds and 
principles essential to the security of property, 1 cannot be exiiected to give much 
weight to the book of J608. It would be dangerous to impugn a right upon such 
grounds and principles, by reason of such a document as that.” 

36’. The right of “Trinity College” thus resting upon grounds and principles 
essential to the security of all public trusts, is independent of the meaning we may 
attach to the entry in the Registry, under the date 1CU«. That entry is evidently 
the record of a voluntary subscription, made by the masters, and bachelors, and 
doctors at the “Commencement” of 1608, for the defraying of certain expenses 
entailed by that University ceremony. When we recollect that the College was 
then in its infancy, and that there had been made, apparently, no provision for 
these expenses, nothing was more natural than that such a collection should be 
made from those on whose account they were incurred: and nothing is more in 
accordance with the teachings of history than that a custom, which was first 
spontaneous, and was always intrinsically reasonable, should, as the institution 
developed itself, become recognised as binding, and form part of the Univcrsily 
Statutes. 

37. “What is the argument founded upon it — what is the statement made as 
to that book ? That it proves those fees to belong to the College. 1 have read 
that book over and over again, and I have found no evidence in it to support tlio 
argument or allegation ; but that on every presumption of wliicli it is capable it is 
valueless, when placed in competition with the evidence afforded by a length of 
possession that carries with it the fullest assurance of right.” 

37. The argument that is founded on it is, that as the primitive collection was 
for public purposes, and not for gifts to the Board, so the subsequent fee, founded 
upon it, should include a portion, and a considerable portion, for the common 
chest. This argument may not be a conclusive one, but it is not valueless. At 
the same time the case is entirely independent of it, established as that case is by a 
document which, I will repeat, affords “ evidence of the most important character,” 

* Vide Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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and against wliich nothing can be brought but a usage dating from 1752, but not 
acknowledged to the publici, or rather officially denied till 1851, and protected by 
an affirmation of secrecy till 1824. 

38. “ ^\8 to what has been said in relation to two of the colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge getting a portion of the fees on degrees, there is no evidence to 
prove that the same practice ever existed in this Univcrsit 3 \” 

38. But “in connexion with that document and as ex]»lanatory of the whole 
matter” is the contemporary usage of the Universihf of Cambridge, from wliich, as 
Dr. Todd proves, in his hi^toricnl sketch of the University of Dublin, published by 
the autlionty of the Board, in the College Calendar for 18.33, the College statutes of 
Trinity College were in great measure derived, and from which its Universihj 
statutes and usages for conferring degrees were imported almost bodily. Owing 
to the fact that no directions lor conferi'ing degrees had been given alone with 
the College statutes, the early j^rovosts of Trinity College, who were all fellows of 
Cambridge, were obliged, in ordering the commencements, to make use of those 
rules and precedents with whicli they were familiar. And I cannot help remark- 
ing on the general coincideiige between the schedule of Dublin and the contem- 
porary one of Cambridge, as respects the proportions of the whole fee which they 
assign respectively^ to the common chests, a coincidence wliii'.h confirms in the 
most striking manner the statements of Dr. Todd, and of Mr. Miller, and of all 
other authorities as to the historical connexion existing between the two Uni- 
versities. 

39. “But even if the inference sought to be drawn from wbat i'S slated to be tlie 
fact as to those Colleges in tlie University of Cambridge — even if that inference 
were admitted, which it is not, it is repelled and negatived by the evidence of the 
original and uninterrupted possession and right of the Provost and Senioi Fellows 
to the fees in question.” 

39. There is no necessity for me to dwell on the fact that some of the Colleges 
of Cambridge make a charge on one of the degrees — viz., the B.A., and that the 
sum thus raised, like the fee on admission into the College, is in those cases tlie 
proiierty of the common chest of the College. 1 only advert to this fact, because 
counsel for the Board argued that it was each separate College of Cambridge, and 
not the University, that was analogous to Trinity College, Dublin. The fact is 
the reverse, inasmuch as no Colleges at Cambridge or elsewhere receive any fees on 
the higher d^ grees. The existence of these fees, in Dublin, show that the i>recedent 
to be consulted is that of the University of Cambridge, and not of its Colleges, 
But even if the parallel w^ere to the Colleges, it w^ould make nothing for the Board, 
as all the Colleges whicli charge fees on the B.A. degree, place tliose fees in the 
common chest; at least evidence was given that Trinity, St. John s, King’s, and 
Emanuel, do : and it was from these four that our first five Provosts were taken. 

If the inference which Dr. Shaw draw.s from this tabic of fees at Cambridge be 
admitted, viz., that the common chest, in Dublin, received an item similar to that 
whicli was allocated to the University chest at Cambridge, then no question would 
remain, for tliis inference is the conclusion which lie sought to establish. 

40. “For these reasons we think the allegations of Dr. Shaw are utterly un- 
founded, and we must therefore dismiss his complaint.’' 

40 (Considering, therefore, tlie evidence, both positive and negative, afforded by 
tlic statutes, respecting tliC duties and tlie remunerations of tlie Provost and 
Senior Fellows ; considering the obvious sense of the Tabula Expensarum ; consi- 
dering the support given to this by the contemporaneous usage in the University 
of Cambridge, from which our University Statutes were derived; considering the 
marked disappearance of all account hooks relative to the degree f(‘es, which books 
the Provost and Senior Fellow's w'ere bound by their oaths to jircserve diligenti 
custodid; considering the laws and principles of equity, relative to trust funds; 
considering the secrecy and the erroneous published schedules, with which the 
actual distribution of the degree fees was screened from public notice ; considering 
the evidence afforded on the face of the present Proctor’s books, and tlie unseemly 
tampering with this evidence, when the Koyal Commissioners of 1851 applied for 
it; and laying no stress on the significant entry of 1(108, while we utterly exclude 
from consideration, as foreign to a judicial inquiry, the declining condition of the 
common chest, the growing demands on it for educational purposes, and the inor- 
dinate rate at which the incomes of the Ihrovost and Senior Fellows have been 
increasing during the last half century, we find the allegations of Dr. Shaw per- 
fectly sustained ; and we decree that the heading “Trim Coll.” in the schedule 
of 1075 meant the Corporation of Trinity College. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the court was declared to be dissolved. 
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The view the learned judge took of 
this case being arrived at from a con- 
sideration of authentic documents, he 
could not be expected to attach much 
weight, if any, to the statements in 
the Rt^gistrar’s Letter to the Chancellor. 
We have read that inoduction over 
and over again, and can find in it no 
defence of the present appropriation 
of the foes. It does nf)t deny that, 
since 1801, the schedule of api)ro]>ria- 
tion has been altered to the benefit of 
the Board. It calls that transaction 
a simplification, and assigns 1830 as 
its date. It denies, indeed, that the 
old schedule was ever inter} >reted in 
its natural sense ; but it admits that 
there are no data which trace the non- 
natural usage to an earlier date thnn 
1752. It asscits that this usage was 
well known “ in College but as this 
general phrase has not been e.rjtlamcd 
and expounded, it may only mean, 
perhaps, that the usage was known to 
tlie provost and senior fellows. It 
accuses the public press of misfjuota- 
tion j but the mis(pi6tatioii, if it be 
one, has l)ccn proved to be their own, 
and palmed ofi* on a Royal OommLs- 
sion. It calls “ Trinity College” an 
indefinite ex] session ; but nothing 
can be more definite. It defines 
Chelrothfcce as “glove money, paid, 
in acc-ordance with the ancient usages, 
in all invcRtiturcs but omits to add 
the important information, that it was 
aid, not to the grantors of the degree, 
ut to the higher servants who offi- 
ciated at tlie cci'ernony.* It claims ft »r 
the provost and senior fellows “the 
right, by charter and statute, to fix and 
alter” the fees for degrt;es, and their 
distribution ; but no charter or statute 
in support of such a claim could they 
allege before the Court : while the 
statutes {vide {>. 279) expressly forbid 
them to raise their salaries or the fees 
they received as tutors without the 
consent of the Visitors ; and, doubtless, 
the statutes would have, in like man- 
ner, forbid them to raise the fees they 
received for conferring degrees, only 
that for this function they pcssessed 
no right (as provost and seni(»r fellows) 
to receive a foe at all. Such are the 
statements of the letter as regards 


matters of fact ; and its arguments are 
as inconclusive as its statements are 
dubious or irrelevant. One of these 
arguments is, that tlie Eegulce recog- 
nise no items in the fees l)ut such as 
are payable to University officers. 
“Denique cjuicquid in stii)cndium aca- 
demic miiiistris pendi solet, ipsi pro- 
curatores exigent : iisque, quibus de- 
betur, persolvent.” Hence the con- 
clusion is att(mq)ted to be drawn 
tliat Trill. Coll, must bo included 
among the “Academia^ Ministri,” and 
must, therefore, designate the provost 
and senior fellows, and not the 'wliole 
corporation. But, if this were true, 
and if tlie jirovost and senior fellows 
ivcre included among the officers to 
whom portions of the fee were due, 
the proctor ought, according to this 
clause, to have paid siicli portions 
direct to t])(i ])i (u ost and to each senior 
fellow, just as he iiays it direct to the 
other officers (vic'c-idiancellor, regis- 
trar, himself, bedell, professors, 
and not to the bursar, wdjo is the 
agent for the cor})OTation, and the 
guardian of the common chest. The 
fact is, howev(*r, that the wording of 
the clause im}.)lies that tlicre are other 
items besides those payable to the 
“Academic miiiisi'*i;” and one of these 
is the library, called by the Letter “an 
CX(U‘ptioTi.” 

The Letter goes on to argue that 
“tbe ajiplieatioii of a portion of the 
fees to the library is in itself an ad- 
ditional ground for believing tliat no 
jiortion of tbe fees was originally in- 
tended for the general uses of the Col- 
lege, for it is very unlikely that funds 
would be assigned to tlie institution 
generally, and idso S2)ecifical('y to one 
of its dojiartments.” 

If this be unlikely, how much more 
unlikely is it that sjtecifir fees should 
have been origina lly assigned to sundry 
senior fellows (})roc,tor, registrar, &e.) ; 
another, gefi\erally, to the jirovost 
and senior fellows, as Cheirothecc ; 
and a third fee, also generally, to the 
same, as “Trin. Colh” Turn where ^ 
the unfortunate graduate will, the 
Board, another forma tricorporis 
mnbree, meets him with every variety 
of little bill! 


* The words of Du Cange are— Chcirothecc. Pars pretii investil uras quae non tarn 
domino (here, the Board, which grants the degree), quum niinisteriali ejus (here, 
the vice chancellor, proctor, and other officers), competit : praccipue superiori, tan- 
quam villico. The Cambridge Tatmla Feodarum perfectly verifies this. 
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Each ill hi.s day aud generation 
was a reformer. In ontology Socrates 
erected an altar to the unknown God, 
and thus kept alive the religious 
princii)le till the day when a wiser 
than Socrates stood on Mara* Hill to 
declare, “ whom ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him I declare unto you,” — while 
Bacon, assuming the truth of theology 
in the revelation of a f)ersonal Goa, 
set the mind free logical ques- 

tions about final causes — the oht on- 
tology, wdiose use was past — to study 
nature as it is, and from the wisdom 
of eternal laws, and the yet greater 
wisdom of their paHicular colloca- 
tions, to build uj) a cumulative argu- 
ment for design, to which even reveal- 
ed theology is not asliamed to 
acknowledge its obligations. 

The beautiful hannony between 
Socrates’ work in the world, and Ba- 
con’s, the founders of the (leductivc 
and inductive methods respectively, 
is becoming better understood every 
day. There are a few pervei'se doc- 
trinaires in both extremes— the posi- 
tive school on the side of Bacon, the 
intuitionalists on the side of Plato, 
who would repudiate the other ; but 
good in the end has come out of the 
long controversy, and ‘‘ our thoughts 
are widening with the circle of the 
sun,” until good' men have come to 
admit that deductive tnith now be- 
longs to revelation, and inductive to 
science ; and that in the order of ab- 
solute iinjjortaiice, the method of 
Plato must be followed, from theology 
to ethics, and from ethics to physics ; 
but that in the order of practical life 
and daily use, the oi’der of Bacon, 
from jdiysics to ethics, and from 
ethics to tlieology, tlic last and sacred 
retreat of thought must be preserved. 

Dialectics, according to Plato, being 
the master-science, and ethics and 
physics its two derived branch es, it 
IS easily seen that whatever faults 
there are in Plato’s ethical or physi- 
cal representations take their rise in 
an error in his dialectics. That error 
we believe to be the identification of 
knowledge and being. The definidoii 
of being by science is a definition of 
a whole by its part, or a substance by 
one of its attributes — and, this enx)r 
once admitted, flows down through all 
the branches of his philosophy. Wc 
cannot too strongly protest against 
this vain presumptuous attempt to 


ti*aiisceud the sources of our know- 
ledge, and define being by one of its 
modes. 

The institutes of metaphysics by 
Pnifessor Ferrier is one of the latest 
and boldest attemiits of ontology. 
That Mr. Perrier’s theory of knowing 
and being luis failed, w'e do not 
jmise here to state —it is enough to 
remark that he ‘errs with Plato,’ 
and is content to eiT in such good 
company. To us who think that ou- 
tology had its place in ancient specu- 
lation, answering to theology in mo- 
dem, such an excuse seems invalid ; 
for Plato, wo verily believe, won hi 
have abandoned ontology and the 
philosophy of the absolute, had a 
way been opened up to him to believe 
in wdiat he (ionld not ]cnov\ Rational- 
ism had some excuse in days of poly- 
theism ; now' it has none. The true 
gnostic now is he who adores One 
who, ns the absolute, he can never 
know, and believes in a Divine Per- 
son wlio, as unconditioned, he cannot 
understand. 

It would ha^'o been interesting had 
the nature of Mr. Butler’s argument 
allow'ed him to trace every error of the 
Platonic physics and ethics to this 
Trptarov of ontology. It led 

him, for instance, to contradict himself 
so far iis to admit that, since science 
and being are one, viitue as a ])ait of 
being is also a science, and therefore 
may be taught — an admission which 
tlie Sophists he opposed had tunied 
to veiy good account. Professor Fer- 
rier’s theory of knowing and being 
may thus be of use to tlie student of 
Plato, as exhibiting in full-blow the 
one erroi* to w hich may l>e traced as 
in the bud every other aberration of 
Platonism. 

It has been well said that w e can 
never survey a science from its own 
level — we must ascend above it to 
take it in, in all its details. The field 
of Platonism is thus far too wide to 
be surveyed by simple mensuration. 
Measuring-chain in hand, Professor 
Butler has patiently and exactly 
taken the area of several distinct 
fields of thought. Thus his survey 
of the physi(*s of Plato, as contained 
in the Tinueus, is perhaps the fullest 
and exactest acx;ouut of the dialogue 
w e ]>os8ess ; but our s^mce would not 
permit us to follow him through one 
of these measured fields of pliiloso- 
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' ; and therefore we have chosen a 
eight from whence to look down on 
the whole. Dialectics, ethics, phy- 
sics, all spring out of the attenjpt to 
deduce truth logically fi-om the theory 
of the identity of knowing and being. 
In so far as knowledge is co-extensive 
with being, Plato is always right ; 
v/hon being transcends knowledge, 
Plato, with all ontologists, is always 
wrong. The strength of Plato is 
when, Antus-like, he touclies earth ; 
his weakness is, when ho attempts 
to soar above the conditioned ; w^hen 

ye cannot see 

The stirring of his whigs, and yet he soars. 

We have only one complaint to make 
of Mr. Butler, that he has not taken 
his wings, and criticised Plato fi*om the 
height as well as from the plain. We 
miss that decision of view which c(yin- 
preheiids Plato as well ?is apprehends 
liim, from the eminence of that higher 
logic of which Sir W. Hamilton 
is the great modern master. Mr. 
Butler’s criticism of Plato is more 
genial than severe and discsiiminat- 
ing. He follows him on his own 
level as a tnith-seeker, ratlier than 
looks down as one that has found it 
in an established school of ]>bilo- 
sophy. As the disci] )le is not alfove 
his master, Butler as a Platonist 


does not take the bearings of his mas- 
ter’s philosophy from above, but from 
his side. Wanting this liigher criti- 
cism, he has left us nothing to desire 
as an English interpreter of Plato. 
To the student his book indeed may be 
sfifely ottered as a manual to Plato. 
The scries on Aristotle was left unfi- 
nished. Aristotle was too gr^at an eri- 
cyclopeedist himself to admit of such 
fragmentary treatment. In a future 
edition, should the publishers find 
a demand for it, wo w^ould suggest 
the issue of the series of lectures on 
Plato, sepai-ate from the rest ; we 
could pari without regret with the in- 
troductofy series. Some of the first 
lectures on early Greek and Indian 
philosojfiiy are not much bettcT than 
those found in the ordinary histories 
of philosophy ; and wo expect some- 
thing better than compaj-jitive excel- 
lence from the author of ‘ the Letters 
on Development.’ Not so with the 
series beginning wuth Socrates, and 
cariying us through the Platonic 
philosoj)hy ; it deseiwes a high 
place in the literature of the subject ; 
and wull no doubt keep it, whether 
linked with an iiiti'oductory se- 
ries which may be allowed to drop 
otf, or, as wc desire, separated from it 
as an original and distinct sur- 
vey of the liie itnd opinions of 
Pluto. 
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THE FORTUNES OF GLENCOE E. 
CHAPTER XXII. 

AX rrroxiAX uESPATcn. 


“ British Ijogation, Naples. 

“ My dear Harcourt, 

“ It wtndd seem that a letter of 
mine to you must have miscarried, 
a not mifretpient occurrence when 
entrusted to our Foreign Oltice for 
transmission. Should it ever reach 
you, you will perceive how unjustly 
you have charged me witli neglecting 
your wishes. 1 have ordered llie 
Sicilian wine for your friend. I have 
obtained the Koyal leave foi' you to 
shoot in Calal)i‘ia ; and, I assure you, 
it is ratlier a rare incident in my 
life to liave forgotten nothing re- 
quired of me! Perhaps you, who 
know me well, will do me this ju.stice, 
and be the more grateful for my ju'e- 
sent promijtitude. 

** It wiis quite a mistake sending 
me here ; for anything there is to be 
done, Spencer or Lonsdale would per- 
fectly suffice. I ouglit to have gone 
to Vienna ; and so they know at 
home — l)ut it’s the old game j)layed 
over again. Important questions ! 
why, my dear friend, there is not a 
matter between this country and our 
own that rises above the capacity of 
a colonel of dragoons. Meanwhile, 
really great events are preparing in 
the East of Europe — not that I am 
going to inflict them ui)on you, nor 
ask you to listen to sj)eculation3 
which even they in authority turn a 
deaf ear to. 

“ It is very kind of you to think of 
my health. 1 am still a sufferer, the 
old pains rather aggravated tluin re- 
lieved by this climate, Y on are aware 
that, though warm, the weather here 
has some exciting property, some ex- 
cess or other of a peculiar gas in the 
atmosphere, prejudicial to ceHaiii 
temperaments. I feel it greatly, and 
though the season is midsummer, I 
am obliged to dress entirely in alight 
costume of buckskin, and take Mar- 
salla baths, which refresh me, at 
least, for the while. I have also taken 
to smoke the leaves of the imx 
vomica steeped in arrack, and think 
it agrees with me. The king has 
most kindly placed a little villa at 
Ischia at my disposal ; but I do not 
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mean to avail myself of the polite- 
ness. The Duke of San Giustino 
has also offered me his palace at Baia, 
but I don’t fancy leaving this just 
now, where there is a doctor, a certain 
Tommasso Buffeloni, who really seems 
to have hit off my case. He calls it 
arterial athritiois, a kind of inflam- 
matory action of one cf)at of the ar- 
terial system; his notion is highly 
ingenious, and wonderfully borne out 
by the symptoms. 1 wish you would 
ask Brodie, or any of our best men, 
wdiether they have met with this 
affection? what class it affects, and 
what course it usually takes ? My 
Italian doctor implies, that it is the 
passing malady of men highly ex- 
citable, and largely endowed with 
mental gifts. I think I can recognise 
the accuracy of tliis hypothesis. It 
ifi only nature makes the blunder of 
giving the sharpest swords the weak- 
est scabbards — what a pity the weapon 
cannot be worn naked ! 

“You ask me if I like this place. 
I do, perhaps, as well as I should like 
anywhere. There is a wonderful 
8amem\ss over the world just now, 
})reluding, I have veiy little doubt, 
some great outburst of nationality 
for all the countries of Europe. J ust 
as periods of Puritanism succeed in- 
tervals of gross licentiousness. 

“ Society here is, therefore, as you 
see it in London or Paris; well-bred 
people, like gold, arc current o\ ery 
wliere. There is really little peculiar 
to observe. I don’t perceive that 
tliei'e is moi'e levity than elsewhere. 
The difference is, perhaps, that tliercj 
is less shame about it since it is under 
the protection of the Church. 

“ I go out very little : my notion 
is that the Diplomatist, like the 
ancient Augur, must not suffer him- 
self to be vulgarized by contact. He 
can only lose, not gain, by that mixed 
intercourse with the world, I have 
a few who come when I want them, 
and go ill like manner. They tell 
me what is going on far better and 
more truthfully than paid employes, 
and they cannot trace my intentions 
through my enquiries; and hasten off 
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to I’etail them at the Ministry of For- 
eign Hairs. Of my colleagues I see 
ay lifctJe as possible, tho’ when we do 
meet, 1 feel an unbounded affection 
for them. So much iov my life, dear 
Ilarcourt ; on the whole, a very tole- 
rable kind of existence, which if few 
would envy, still fewer would care 
to part v'ith. 

I now come to the chief jjortion 
(tf your letter. — This l)oy of Ulencore’s. 
J ratlier like tho account you give of 
him, bettor lh;ui you do yourself. Im- 
aginative and dr jam y he may be, but rc- 
iuoinbcr what lie was, aiulwliorowo 
l.ave placed him. A moonstruck, ro- 
( . lantic youth at a (Jormaii Univ ersity, 
i s it not painting the lily I 

I merely intended he should go to 
( 1 uttingen to learn the language,ahv ays 
a. difficulty if not abstracted from 
other and more dulcet sounds. I never 
meant to have him domesticated with 
some rusty llochgelehrter, eating 
saner kraut in company withagrecn- 
oyed Fraulciii, and imbibing love and 
nactapliysics together. Let him moon 
away, as you call it* my dear Har- 
court. It is wonderfully little con- 
, sequence what tiny one does with his 
intellect, till he be three or four- 
aiid twenty. Indeed, I half suspect 
Dial tlie soil might be left quietly to 
"j'oar weeds ’till that time, and as to 
dreaminess it signifies nothing If there 
be a strong physiijuo. AVitJi a weak 
frame, imagination will play tho 
iyriuit, and never cease ’till it domi- 
nate over all tho other faculties ; but 
where there is strength and activity, 
iliere is no fear of tliis. 

You amuse me with your account 
of the doctor ; and so the (Termans 
l»avo actually taken him for a savant, 
juid given him a degree ‘ honoris 
causa,’ May they never make a 
worse blunder. The man is emi- 
nently remarkable, — wdth his opportu- 
nities, miraculous. 1 am certain, 
Ilarcourt, you never felt half tlie 
])ieasure on arriving at a regdun well 
stock c< I with game, that he did on 
finding himscK in a Luid of Libraries, 
]\luscums, and CJolloctioiis. Fancy 
the poor fellow’s ecstaey at being 
allowed to lange at "will through 
all ancient literature, of wdiich liither- 
to a atx-ay volume alone hail reach- 
ed him. Imagine his delight as each 
<l:iy o[)ened new stores of knowledge 
to bun, surrounded as he 'was by all 
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that could encourage zeal and rewaird 
research. Tho boy’s treatment of him 
pleases me much, it smacks of the 
gentle blood in his veins. Poor lad, 
there is souiethiug very sad in his 
case. 

“ You need not have taken such 
trouble about accounts and expendi- 
ture ; of coiu\s(‘, whatever you have 
done I perfectly approve of. You 
say that the boy has no idea of money 
or its value. There is both good and 
evil ill this; and now as to his future. 

1 should have no objection Avhatever 
to having him aiktehed to niy Lega- 
tion here, and, perhaps, no great diffi- 
culty in •etfocting his ai)pointmcnt ; 
but there is a serious obstacle in his 
position. The young men who figure 
at embassies and missions arc all ‘cog- 
nate numbers.’ They each of them 
know who and what the other is, 
vvdiciice he came, and so on. Now 
our ])oor boy (;ould not stand this 
ordorj, nor would it be fair he should 
bo ex])osed to if. Besides this, it was 
never Ulencore’s wish, but the very 
o]i])Osite to it, that he should ho 
brought proiniuenlly forward in life, 
lie even suggested one of the Colonics 
as the means of withdrawing him at 
once, andfor evau', from [)ub]ic gaze. 

“You have iui crested me much by 
what )'ou say of the boy’s iwogress. 
Jlis tastes, J infer, lie in the direction 
which, in a worldly sense, are least 
j)rolita]>le ; hut after all, Ilarcourt, 
every one has brains eJiough, and to 
spare, for any career. Let us on ly de- 
cide upon tliat one most fitted foi’ him, 
and de]H lid u]K>n it, his faculties w ill 
day by day conform to his duties, and 
his tastes he mcnly dissijiat ions, just 
as ]>lay or wine is to coarser nalmes. 

“ If you really press the questioji 
of hi.; coming to me, I will not refuse, 
seeing that I can lake niy own time 
to consider wliat steps subsequently 
should be ado[)ted. How is it that 
you know nothing of Cllencorc — can 
he not be traced I 

Lord Selby, wliom you may roy 
member in the Blues formerly, dined 
liero yesterday, and mentioned a com- 
munication he had received from his 
Jawyei’, with regard to some pro{)erty 
ill tail ; which, if Clcncore should 
leave no heir male, devolved upon him, 

I tried to find out the whereabouts 
aiid the amount of this heritage ; but 
with the admirable indillerencc tliat 
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of i)iL* game and of tlie boasts used as 
the sportsman’s allies. Next, the un- 
certainty of the result and the intel- 
lectual exorcise in tlio rapid calcula- 
tion of probabilities; the data varying 
much in different sports, and one of 
tliem being frequently your owui 
amount of shill - and this source we 
may call ancipitation. Thirdly, emu- 
latiuii with others. 7\gain, in some 
s])orts the sympathy felt for or with 
ilie exertion and skill of others, whe- 
ther men or beasts. .And kivStly, the 
|)hysical exercise, and the scmies 
which arc in general iucidonlal to 
sporting. We are awai’c that de- 
structiveness is supposed by.some to 
be a source of pleasure, and perliaps 

110 far as destruction is a st)’i king and 
(»bvious evidence of ]jowvr, it may 
have a slight share in the pleasure of 
sporting ; but tlnifc such share, if any, 
must be veiy small, is manifest if wm 
(insider the source of it from 
the other sourcesa above men Lioned. It 
may give pleasure to break a l)ottlo 
with a rifle bullet, or even with a 
SI one hurled at it, but the amount of 
enjoyment afforded by taking the 
saiue bottle and throwing it on the 
gi’iiiind, is almost infinitesimal. How^- 
evej*, w'e liave no ohjiietion to sucli a 
source of jdoasure slauding for wdiat 
it is worth, cajiccially as it in nowise 
i nvalidates our pet theory. Whoever 
likes may, therefore, rank it a sixth 
element in the pleiiaures of sporting. 

But of the other elements, the first 
— viz., the exercise of skill, is so plain 

111 moat cases, that no more need be 
said ui)ou it. It forms a large part of 
11 ic ]>Jea3ure in shooting, hiuiting, fish- 
ing, and many other sj)orts; and that 
it does so will appeal* at once by con- 
sideiing that, in general, other things 
being the same, the less skill is re- 
(j Hired for any sport the less is the 
})leasure derived from it. For in- 
stance, thei’c is less s]>ort in shooting 
j-ooks than shooting sni])e, and less in 
h;l looting even rooks with small shot 
than with bullet. In all these cases 
it is (lifhcult, if not impossible, to 
eliminate tlie second item of pleasure 
above noticed — we mean amipita- 
tlon-^iov in every case in which less 
skill is required, the chance of your 
having a sufiicient amount is in- 


creased, and the odds on the result 
less evenly balanced; but they are, 
nevertheless, different items, for a 
S2>ortsman can often arrive at an al- 
most certain estimate of his owm skill, 
and yet the more difficult sport will 
afford him the greater jileasure. Wo 
find also that in some pursuits which 
arc called sports, the first item is al- 
together absent, ami the second tlieii 
sliow’s in ])uld 1’L‘lief. Of sueli a kind 
are horse-racing, coursing, and that 
almost exploded brutality — cock- 
fighting — not to s]>(isik of giimbling 
generally at games of ehaiice. Indeed, 
])erhaps, by no examples arc the ex- 
istence and tlie distinctions of tliese 
two soimujs of jileasure inoi'e dciirly 
shown, than by considering the ])lea- 
sure that men take in chess and in 
dice.* 

The odiieatioiial effect of both these 
sources of pleasure may be easily ap- 
lueliended; the former obviously in- 
duces a discipline of 2)ersoveraiice, 
and excites to the habit of overcoming 
difficulties. The latter tends, though 
not so obviously, to ineke one judge 
i*a2>idly as to a course of action on an 
emergency, and to act decidedly on 
such judgment ; this would, on a mere 
examination, a}>pear to be its ten- 
dency, but testing such conclusion 
exiierimentally it is found borne out 
in fact ; the best sportsmen are, as a 
general rule, those w ho when tried in 
critical circumstances, turn out the 
most Helf-2)o;*st,‘Ssed, the most rapid in 
decision, and the most deckled in 
action. It wavs not without reason 
that by almost civory military 2)eo2)le 
hunting was considered as the school 
of wai*. 

Emulation is so eminently an edu- 
cational stimulus, that it is ordi- 
narily the feeling of our nature wdiicli 
is most made use of for the ]uir- 
]K)ses of education : its further con- 
sidenition may, therefore, be neglect- 
ed here, and we may i)ass at once to the 
romaiiiiug sources of jilcasure. Of the 
fifth, too, viz.— the jiliysical ideasure of 
exomse, &c. — we need say nothing 
more ; l)ut the fourili re(2uires a few 
words (»f eomment. Synq)athy for the 
skill and exertion of otheis, either men 
or beasts, is by no means common to 
all siiorts ; in some, however, it is 


* From thL'i anticipation also it happens that shooting with hullet at a buff which can fly 
away, is more exciting tliuii at a mar^, lioivcvei* f-mall, vvhich cami-'t. 
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the largest source of the pleasure de- 
rived from them, and, perhaps com- 
bined with ancipitation forms the 
whole of that proi>erly arising from 
racing or coursing. It enters largely 
into himting and fishing, and some- 
what into shooting also. In hunting, 
the sympathy felt for the pack, and 
for individual dogs in it, is almost 
the characteristic difference between 
the sportsman and the mere horse- 
man ; a considerable sympathy is 
also felt even for the fox if he runs well 
— something akin to “ the stern joy 
which warriors feel in foemen wor- 
thy of their steel.” In shooting, the 
sympathies are less brought out ; and 
if one shoots alone, tliere is no- 
thing to sympathise with except one’s 
dog; for in shooting there is no 
struggle, the trigger is drawn, and all 
is over ; the game is either hit or 
missed, there is no time for sym- 
pathy; but with our dogs we do 
empathise — ^with their skill, with 
their excitement, with their caution, 
as they throw themselves back, their 
tails stiffened, and slowly and noise- 
lessly advance with neck outstretched, 
nostril distended, and eye fixed, anti 
we watch them “ road ” up the sctnli 
to where the game lies, with an inte- 
rest the most intense, for which, we 
confess, it puzzles us to account in 
any other way than by supposing it 
is a mixture of sympatny and ancipl’- 
lotion* In shooting with a compa- 
nion however, which is a much 
pleasanter occupation than solitary 
sport, the sympathies ai^e of coui'se 
more developed, and then we may 
say with Lwksley, I always add 
my hollo, when I see a good shot or 
a gallant blow.” Eishing remains; 
and in that sport, as the struggle is 
more direct between the sportsman 
and the game during the “ play,” 
and is moreover a struggle oi skill 
against strength, of mind against 
mtter, the sympathy, viz., the stern 
joy,” and the ancipitation^ raise the 
excitement higher than that of any 
other sport in our opinion, hardly 
excepting hunting itself. Now, it is 
hardly worth while to stop in order 
to show the value of the stimulus 
given to the sympathies. Anything 
which draws us out of ourselves in 
this toiling, selfish world, is an ad- 
vantage ; and we believe, therefore, 
that is no such renovator of 


the constitution, moral, mental, and 
material, as, after labour in reek and 
fog during the year, to abandon it 
with a spring, and to enjoy clear 
sky, fresh air, heather, and sport. 

Even the artificial tastes, whose 
gratifications become toys, have some- 
thing in them of an educational cha- 
racter. Let us, for instance, take the 
one most commonly abhorred, most 
commonly the butt of satire — ava- 
rice. A vice it is no doubt, as the 
exclusive pursuit of almost anything 
becomes a vice ; it is a vice, too, 
whose ill-effects are wide spread, and 
whose influence is destructive to most 
of the loVeable and estimable quali- 
ties of the mind ; but, still, a vice 
which has at its root tendencies that, 
well-directed, go a long way to make 
one good and great. Perhaj)s we are 
going too fast — we ai-e assuming that 
the gratification of avarice is toying. 
Well, we hope we can prove it. Mo- 
ney is a toy to the miser. Does he 
love it for anything but itself ? 
Where is his enjoyment in it ? We 
answer — Itself is his enjoyment. 
Thinking of it, brooding over it, 
making it, these are his enjoyments 
in it ; and what then should prevent 
our calling it a toy ? It is a serious 
sort of toying, but tojdng it is. It 
has been said Uiat avarice is a phase 
of the love of power. This we can- 
not concede. The desire of wealth 
may be caused by the desire of power ; 
but the ambitious man is rarely ava- 
ricious. Money with him is a means, 
he acquires power by spending it, and 
gratifies his passion ; out the miser 
never acqiiires power, nor does he 
seek it. • Money with him is the end : 
he acquires it by saving it, and so 
gratifies his passion. Nay, he will 
barter power for wealth, in the same 
way as the ambitious barter money 
for power ; and how then can ava- 
rice and ambition be called the same 
passion ? 

But qualities lie at the bottom of 
both, many of which are similar, and 
most of which are good, if well ap- 
plied. There is much that is educa- 
tional even in avarice ; for instance, 
self-resti-aint is exercised and strength- 
ened to a greater degi*ee by avarice 
and ambition, than by almost any 
other discipline. The gratification of 
avarice is a constant series of sacri- 
fices of present pleasures for remote 
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good. It is the feeling of self-gratu- 
lation, arising from having overcome 
the present temptations, which more 
than anything else keeps up the self- 
deceit necessary to make a man a 
miser : it is the knowledge that he 
himself is constantly overcoming such 
temptations, tlxat makes him despise 
tlie spendthrift as a weak creature, 
who cannot deny himself anything. 
He will err grievously who supposes 
that the mere love of wealth, without 
more, will make the passion of ava- 
i-ice. Some of the most grasping are 
also the freest in spending ; nor could 
the mere love of money enable al- 
most any one to withstand the odium 
and other inconveniences, which the 
miser must incur ; but that, like the 
ascetic, he feels tliat the greater the 
difficulty, the greater the glory ; there- 
fore he says, “ j)opulus me sibilat at 
mihi plaudo ipse domi.” 

But we are growing didactic, not 
to say dogmatic ; and we know that 
to be didactic is to be prosy. Par- 
don us therefore, reader, for this ; 
and as to being dogmatic, wo had 
at least hitherto no right to be so, 
since, for all we have said, we could 
give a reason : we admit, therefore, 
our error, and promise to amend. But 
we now aporoach a matter on which, 
as few understand it themselves and 
fewer still can make others do so, it 
is quite fashionable to dogmatize. It 
is the subject of art. 

We anticipate a storm for men- 
tioning it here, but we l>eg to be heard 
out ; let not your prejudices get the 
better of your judgments. Art does 
seem in one aspect of it to be toying, 
and we do not say this in a deprecia- 
ting tone. The pleasure derived from 
the contemplation of a work of art, 
is, in many cases, the sole end of that 
contemplation ; for though we may 
be improved by such contemplation, 
the improvement expected is very 
rarely what induces us to it. The 
pleasure arising from the production 
of a work of art, is also, in many 
cases with the true artist, the sole 
end of that production. In this 
sense, and to this degree, art is a 
toy, and in this sense the pleasure de- 
rivable from the production of a 
work of art may, we think, be an- 
alysed in the following manner : — It 
flows, in the first place, from the ex- 
ercise of the creative faculty, and the 
moral development consequent thei*e- 
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on ; next, from the exercise of skill, 
and the moral training in overcoming 
difficulties ; lastly, from the develop- 
ment and education of the sympa- 
thies with the feelings and emotions 
of others. 

The first element we have already 
discussed in treating of the repre- 
sentative class of children’s toys, and 
its presence in the case of art will 
not, we presume, be doubted ; for 
which reasons we will not here en- 
large upon it. Of the second source 
of pleasure we have also spoken, when 
discussing the last class of children’s 
toys, and more largely when analy- 
sing the pleasure of sporting : we have 
here only to notice its effect on the 
artist. It is, in its proper place, a 
very legitimate source of pleasure to 
the lover of art ; but it is also apt to 
lead any but a genuine artist very far 
astray ; and this may be the reason 
of the constant painful exhibition by 
those who should know better, of 
mere tours de forcOy to the neglect of 
art’s true object. The fact of this 
frequent abuse, however, is a strong 
evidence of the existence of the ele- 
ment, even in cases where it is not so 
prominent as to mislead. But the 
third source is that which most de- 
serves examination — it is that with- 
out which it is utterly impossible for 
a true artist to exist ; for, whatever 
his art may be — ^music, painting, 
sculpture, poetry, or even the mimetic 
art — wherein docs his excellence con- 
sist 1 Is it not in this, that by means 
of ideas which belong to the head, he 
excites emotions which belong to the 
heart ? His power is shown by his 
capacity of exciting in those who con- 
template his work, whatever feelings 
(as distinct from ideas) he may please ; 
and this he cannot do without pos- 
sessing a keen sympathy, or tact, by 
which, beforehand, he knows almost 
instinctively what ideas, or combina- 
tions of ideas, are likely to suggest 
in other minds the emotions he wishes 
to produce. 

This theory of art we merely sug- 
gest, as we have a strong abhorrence 
of dogmatism j but if it be not at 
once accepted, we beg leave to look 
at it a little in detail, and to test it by 
application to the aits individually* 
Writing then conveys ideas. If those 
ideas are combined in such' a man- 
ner as to affect the readers, oar, in 
other words^ to excite emotions, we 
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ii&jr tbd i$ a poatical writer ; 

this whether he touches us by an 
appeal to reflection or to external na- 
ture. An auctioneer will probably 
give a more detailed, and, so far, a 
more accurate, description of a house 
than Sir Walter Scott would have 
done ; but the tradesman fails in 
suggesting the emotions which would 
arise on beholding the place, while 
the great novelist succeeds. Again, 
wherein does an explanatoiw diagram 
differ from a picture ? The former 
suggests ideas only — the latter excites 
emotions also. A prosaic mind is 
susceptible of ideas, and often acute- 
ly so ; but unsusceptible of the emo- 
tions which naturally follow those 
ideas in the artist’s soul, or at least 
not easily awakened to them : 

•* A primroBo by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose Is to him ; 

And it 18 nothing more 

but the aitist, even when dealing 
strictly with ideas, overflows with 
emotion, and excites it*aliuost with- 
out intending to do so. Witness 
Milton’s speedi for the liberty of lui- 
licensed printing, 

The case of music is that which 
Seems most to militate against our 
theory, and this is probably owing lo 
the dimculty of su^esting by music 
any ideas lieyond those of the mere 
sounds. Emotions may, however, be 
excited ; when they are, the music be- 
comes a work of art, and it is the 
artist who alone is capable before- 
hand of ^^untwistingallthechaiiis that 
tie the hidden soul of harmony.” Al- 
though, too, it may be difficult to 
BUgi^t ideas by music, it is easy to 
fail in exciting emotions ; and where 
they are not excited, few will be in* 
dined to believe that the pi*oduction 
is a work of art. Neither is it im- 
possible to suggest even ideas by mu- 
sic ; but when they are excited, un- 
accompanied by emotions — as in some 
pieces of what is called descriptive 
music — ^the stigma still remains, and 
the pieces bear the same relation to 
good music, that signboards or dia- 
grams do to fine pictures. 

Take, for instance, one of those 
dramaHco^usical performances, re- 
presenting battles, deges ana so 
forth, wim which M. Julien delights 
the mass of the j>eople — ^the report of 
guns, the explodon of pyrotechny, 


the bray of the trumpet, the boom of 
the dmm, and even the shouts of men 
which occur in the performance — all 
these tricks are contemptible as emo- 
tional music, exactly iu the degree 
that they are effective as mere de- 
scriptive sounds ; and the more they 
are present in the composition, tlia 
more is the whole degraded in i|p 
artistic and cesthetical point of view. 

Lastly, what distinguishes the ac- 
tor from the mimic ? Again we say, 
the same difference : the one suggests 
ideas principally ; the other emotions. 
We say principally, because most 
mimics are to some extent artists, 
exciting •chiefly, however, the lower 
emotion, as the satirist is a satii*ic 
poety and the Dutch school are still 
painters. 

Our theory, for which we hope we 
have made a c?ise, has, however, an- 
other iispect, and this it is which in- 
clines us still further to its adoption. 
It exiflains not only how in one viejv 
art is toying, but how in another, and 
a more extended aspect, it is very far 
removed from any such thing. The 
artist begins by a desire to express 
his own emotions ; so far ho is toy- 
ing ; but when having acquired the 
mastery over his art, he sets himself 
to raise particular emotions in the 
minds of others, when he ceases to be 
merely amusing himself, and begins 
to educate others, or rather to make 
the educMition of others an object, he 
ceases then indeed to toy, and undei - 
tiikes a serious responsibility. His 
mode of using the great power given 
to him may do much good, and 
it may do much harm. Fra 
Angelico 'was not toying when he 
painted his pictures. Kouget de 
lille was not toying when he com- 
posed the Marseillaise ; and the man 
spoke wisely who said, he cai*ed not 
who made the laws, if he might make 
the ballads. 

The toying process, however, must 
generally nave l>een firat gone 
through. A man must have made a 
toy or his art before he is able, fre- 
quently before he conceives a wish, to 
affect fiis fellows. To begin by de- 
siring to educate others, is beginning 
at the wrong end, like trying to write 
before one has learnt to read. A man 
learns fencing as an amusement, or 
an exercise, though it may be useful 
to him to be a good swordsman ; but 
he would scarce be likely to acquire 
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a proficiency, who should commence 
practice by on engagement with sharp 
points. 

If, then, our theory be true, the 
educational quality iu this third 
source of pleasure, is the stimulus 
given to the sympathies, on which, of 
course, it is needless to enlarge. So 
having thus, by going througn some 


of the most striking instaneesi of the 
toys both of chilwn md adults, 
shown, or endeavoured to show, that 
this educational quality is present in 
most of them, we may be pardoned 
if we conclude this already overgrown 
ess^, with the striking sentiment oi 
La rieur^s drummer, Vive lo, hagciSdle, 

Btariis, 


AN OCTAVE 

A REVIEWER who balauces t^e merits 
of books should have a twofold face — 
one looking towards the i)a8t, the 
other watching the present ; but his 
brain should be single. He should 
be the Janus iu tlie porch of the 
temple of literature. The critic of 
poetry should above all possess this 
double glance. He wdio has accu- 
rately thought on the poetiy of the 
present and the past, will easily un- 
derstand that the poetic idea of the 
l)resent day is a natmal consequent 
of the Protean developments of the 
idea in preceding times. The age of 
feeling everything and doing nothing 
has past away. The age of doing 
everything and feeling nothing is, 
we hope, also perishing. Mere action, 
whether for pleasure or for what are 
falsely callecl the splendid vices, wdien 
uninspired by any noble motive or 
pure aspiration arising from the soul, 
must perish, like Milo, of its own 
strength. Mere feeling, no matter 
how high and pure, if it does not 
eventuate iu action, will, like Achillea, 
eat its own heart away, sitting idly 
in its tent by the far resounding 
shores of life. In poetry, the artificial 
school of which Pope was the head, 
and which closed m the dulness of 
Hayley, may represent the former. 
The passionate sentimentalism of 
Byron may illustrate the latter. 

High-motived feeling which re- 
sults in action — ^the type of which 
God has given us in marriage, or the 
union of strength and tenderness — 
will proceed through the world like 
Valentine the chivalrous, and Orson 
the strong, conquering and to con- 
quer. This is what in the progress 
of the poetic idea we hope we^ve 
attained to in the highest poetry of 
the day. The dry, unimpassioned 
ethical thinking of Pope Ivas as use- 
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less to influence the soul, as a smooth 
straight road is to call forth the emo- 
tions with which we survey the wind- 
ing negligence of nature’s landscape. 

The sentimentalism which Byron 
seized on to make it grand and ter- 
rible with a passionate fatalism, in- 
flamed the heyirt indeed, but only to 
consume it. But from this phase of 
human feeling he has freed us for 
ever. It rose to an unprecedented 
height, and the mind of the mass will 
never endure it again. We have ad- 
vanced from the mere love of nature 
which Byron gave us, and from the 
ideal and unsanctified love of hu- 
manity which Shelley disclosed to us, 
to a higher and a purer realm. In 
Wordsworth we have seen the spousal 
of nature and humanity. In the pre- 
sent poetry we liave more fully de- 
veloped Wordsworth’s idea, by shew- 
ing, as Tennyson has done in “ In 
Memoriam,'’ the inward life of the 
soul, and teaching us the practical 
beaiing which it has on nature and 
humanity, on social life, and publia 
action. The danger of the present 
school is, that it may destroy action 
by making too much of the inner life. 
The life of the soul is nobler than the 
life of the intellect, but they are 
equally useless to mankind unless 
linked to action. When we under- 
stand that a spiritual meaning under- 
lies all actions, and so gives them a 
symbolic universality, and that oil 
spiritual feeling is useless unless it 
has its complement in action, then, 
we shall strike the true balance, and 
our life will become equalized asid 
real. 

Perhaps it would not be amiSB to 
hint at, Diiefly, the particular causes 
which gave rise to this school of mys- 
ticism. It is almost unnecessaify to 
obs^e that great poets eotoelda 
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trilth great pdmular excitement. It ifei 
» question wnether such excitement 
does not create poets to express the 
litittggliiig feelmg of the as a 

dletm^uce of the equiiibnum of 
the distribution of telluric magnetism 
results in the Aurora. The ^litical 
exdtemont in England during the 
time of Byron, and Shelley, and Cole- 
ridge was almost uiijprecedented. 
When the embers of this hre had 
died, a long period of quietude 
followed. At last an era of theolo- 
gical excitement arose, chiefly owing 
to the introduction of German modes 
of thought, the throes of which are 
still convulsing England. With the 
agony of this generation sprang up 
poetiy anew. IHirther, the constella- 
tion which brightened the age of Pitt 
sank like the sun in the tropics. It 
left us no twilight. Men were ex- 
hausted by so much imagination. 
They fell back into the soft and 
leathern arm-chair of calm, comfort- 
able material life. They would no 
more of poetry. They devoted their 
energy to cotton and railways. They 
were never de<mly stirred except by 
a bankruptcy. The subjugation of na- 
ture to practical use alone ; the in- 
difference to mere natiual beauty ; 
the utilitarian principles which pre- 
vaded science and art ; all these 
spread till wealth increased and men 
decayed; and truth, and love, and 
courage were all submerged in the 
great golden sea which brcdce heavily 
upon the heart of Eimland. Men 
spoke like Shylock. “ There was no- 
thing good but good security.” The 
reacnon from this material life was 
the poetry oi mysticism. It is the 
exponent of the soul. The very foun- 
dation stone of this mystical poetry 
is that the soul of man has cognitions, 
by which it intuitively recognizes 
truth, and receives it ; and to these 
ec^itions this poetiy appeals in words 
wmch cannot be so mu<m understood 
as/e^. Shakespeare, beyond all others, 
was master of this power of appealing 
to the intuitions ; and it is this which 
grves the felt reality to all he says, 
xhere is one instance which we have 
^ways thought most wonderful, It 
is Calftan^s perception of the beautiful 
in sleep. When awake, the brutal 
and s^i^ual body is completely pre-^ 
domhDjiht ; but in sleep, the half-soul 
of mointer awakes in the dead* 
^ the b^y, feeln beau* 


tiful. It is exquisitely true, moreover, 
that the feeling continues for a short 
time after he awakes, and he “ cries 
to sleep again.” We have often wish- 
ed that a contrast were drawn, by 
some capable critic, between Caliban, 
who is brutal by nature, and Stephano 
and. Trinculo, who have brutalised 
themselves. The balance is certainly 
on the side of Caliban. As we have 
said above, it was the reaction from 
the age of work which produced tlie 
poetry of mysticism. Men began to 
reel that there was something deeper 
than mere outward life. The cold 
abstractions of science, the whirl of 
machinery, and the clash of hammers 
did not satisfy a want which preyed 
upon them in spite of all their efforts 
to deaden it. They had recourse to 
their own souls, to find an answer to 
these shapeless yearnings which ever 
protest fortheinfinite. They searched 
their heart to discover what it was 
which seemed to underlie everything 
with something beautifully strange ; 
and the feeling of which startled 
them amidst nature, and terrified 
them in the centre of their workshops. 
It is thus that the poetiy of this age 
has become mystieJd. It deals with 
the individual soul, as connected with 
the universal. It deals with all things, 
not by themselves, but in connection 
with the pervasive spiritual meaning 
which links a part to the whole, and 
the whole to a part. This is one of 
the causes why the poetry of the age 
is so difficult of explanation, and 
yet to those who can grasp its univer- 
sality, so simple. It would seem a 
paradox to assert that this mysticism 
is at once simple, and yet inexplicable 
in words. Yet bo it is. All pure 
intuitions are at once most simple, 
and yet impossible of explanation. 

If we only consider how easily we 
feel the idea of a cause, and yet how 
impossible all men have found it to 
state it in words, we shall see how 
poef^, which chiefly deals with these 
intuitions, is felt to be true, and yet 
is not to be explained. Even those 
who possess the gift divine of expres- 
sion, can never express these ideas 
fully ; no, not even if they tried for 
ever. It is sufficient, if they give us 
enough to make us feel what they 
mean. But a certain receptivity is 
needed in the mind of the reader, 
and men understand and love accord- 
Uig to this receptivity. What is 
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truth to one is nothing to another, 
and sometimes seems positive false- 
hood. There are few men who com- 
prehend and like the same parts of 
Shakespeare as others ; and yet 
there are certain points on which 
almost all men think and love alike. 
In the world of thought there is ever 
a great unity, lying under endless 
diversity; and one of the great ob- 
jects of the poetry of mysticism is to 
link every diverse thought to the 
underlying unity. 

We do not expect that this phase 
of the Poetic Idea will continue long. 
Already it is degenerating ftito much 
metaphysical uselessness. It must na- 
turally descend before it rises to some- 
thing higher. We confidently hope 
that before long the Poetic Idea will 
be influenced by a truer religious 
feeling — one more reverent, more 
humble, than at present ; and yet 
more, that Science will take her true 
position in Poetry, and drive out the 
Unnatural with her spear of light. 
The great mistake of the time is 
giving too much honour to what is 
called “ the man.” It has aidsen 
from tlie American and German tran- 
scendentalism. The time will come 
when the soul of man will be repre- 
sented not as identical with nature 
and God, but in its true place, a re- 
flex of God in itself, and a perci- 
pient of God in everything. This is 
its true position in Poetiy, though 
perhaps not in Theology ; for Poetry 
represents the soul not as it is, but 
as it ought to be, while it represents 
the heart as it is. 

Thus far had we proceeded, when, 
lifting our eyes, eight reproachful co- 
vers met our view — brown, green, 
and blue they shimmered on the 
desk, and we remembered that we 
had intended to say something of their 
respective merits. Disregarding two 
or three conceited glances which some 
of them cast upon us, we took up one 
which looked the smallest, with orna- 
ments, “ urns and flourishes,” on its 
back and breast. Mr. MicheU’s 
Poetry of Creation* is an unpre- 
tending little volume, full of unpre- 
tending little poetry. We regret 
tliat we cannot in justice say more 
for it than that it is simple and pretty 


in parts, never rising to thepoetically 
great, but occasionally attaining to a 
degree of descriptive excellence. There 
are some natural touched, one of which 
we subjoin, which would give Mr. 
Michell a fair chance in front of the 
critical bayonets, if he would but 
consent to write a few hundred in- 
stead of a few thousand lines, and 
would not crush out the vitality of 
his mind, and the patience of his 
readers, by seven parts, and five 
thousand lines or more. Mr. Michell 
has built his own mausoleum, and 
his fame lies entombed beneath. 
Should he ever emerge from this su- 
perincumbent mass of five thousand 
lines, we hope he will write shortly, 
and he will write well; for M!i% 
Michell has an eye to see, and a heart 
to understand, as this description will 
witness for us : — 

Approach, at this high mountain's base, 
A curtained, solitary place, 

Behold a radiant infant bom ! 

There ^lines no lovelier, purer thing, 

Than this upbubbling, gurgling springs 
And nature doth all beauties bring, 

The tiny stranger to adorn. 

How smoothly hath she shaped the rim^ 
That when the bason dotU o’erbrim, 

The waters may most gently flow ; 

Or flowing, only whisper low. 

How secret hath she made this seat 
Within the hollow of her mountain, 
That none may come with trampling feet 
To mar tho beauty of her fountain. 

The place is beauteous, while so lone, 

An air of mystic sweetness thrown 
On this young fount, the mountain's 
daughter — 

And ever gushing — the bright water 
Seems full of life, and joy, and glee ; 

And as it dances shining out, 

It chafes with every stone and tree. 

And laughs its sparkling spray about. 

This is pretty ; but sometimes we 
regret to find Mr. Michell sinking 
into the positively bad. The following 
would seem to be culled from a school- 
boy's copy-book ; — 

There is a sainted, worshipped tree, 

That lives so long — tuf mortah hmo 
It e’er con die, so vast ye see 

Ai ‘ ■ 


* The Poetry of Creation, in seven parts, by {Nicholas Hichofl* author of **.Httins of Many- 

Lands,” etc. London: Chapman and HalL 
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£nt<^oiir oft tlio doUo miad 
in idl it aee5 will Kvll find : 

' *rh* exulting demon waginj^ etill 

Fierce war against tlie Almighty’s will. 

We may leave Mr. Michell with 
these quotations, and |^s on to a 
book ^tb an equally gigantic title. 
With amazement bordering on the 
utter, we have read Mr. Collins’ a^ 
propriately entitled book, “ The Fall 
of Man.’T and we felt inclined to cry 
out witn Ophelia — 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown I 

There are two books which we 
should earnestly recommend Mr. Col- 
lins to study in the exquisite retire- 
ment of Wicklow, among whose 
mountains and lakes he has studied 
nature, and investigated the very 
depths of the Bathos. They are 
Blair’s Lectures, andLindley Mur- 
ray’s Grammar. In the latter we 
would specially recommend the chap- 
ters on the Articles and the Pro- 
nouns — for, strange to say, Mr. Col- 
lins seems blindly ignorant of their 
existence. We haVe read the Pre- 
face, and have looked in vain for the 
old familiar faces of the articles. We 
have spent as much time as we could 
spare m searching for any connexion 
between the consequent and the an- 
tecedent, usually given in our lan- 
guage by the lost pronoun, and we 
coufi not help unconsciously com- 
mring Mr* Collins’s writing to the 
Pleiaaes, ever looking for their va- 
nished sister. We will quote one 
sentence from this preface ox prefaces 
for the edttcatlcu of our readers in 
the English language ; — 

« through all advance, s scattered au- 
dience He (the Poet) will find hegides : for 
thonght is wsntlag in the mass — and narrow 
miad will never venture through creative 
to S«^ discovery in danger’s path, or 
iesAm wait the burclinf of a shell. The 
metaphor holds in Pbilosophio Tmth; the 
flam of knowledge Is strewed with snch, 
the ttvad of genius will wake a (hoossad in 
its 

There i% and what the metar 
phor is— what it is the plain of know- 


ledge is strewed with, whether it is 
with metaphors^ or discoveries, or 
ocean shells, or thirteen-inch shells, 
we cannot discover. If the tread of 
genius is to wake a thousand burst- 
ing shells in its path, we feel indeed 
that it is better to live unseen, and 
die unheard.” But, men of genius ! 
still hope on : this may not have been 
Mr. Collins* meaning — 

Where Ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to he wise. 

We promise our readers much 
wildereq amusement if they vdll buy 
this book. It purports to be a Poem 
in five Cantos. The two last are pub- 
lished. The first three seem car ere 
vate sacro. Mr. Collins is indeed a 
preposterous man. He reminds us 
of the false prophets in the Inferno, 
whose faces were reversed, and who 
consequently were always obliged to 
walk backwards. Two-thirds o£ the 
book are notes on various subjects, 
chiefly rechaufia of Butler, and 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and 
some correspondence with a Bight 
Honorable friend. 

The fourth Canto is entitled '' Pro- 
bation, and a Future State,” and is 
based on Butler’s two matchless 
chapters in the Analogy. Mr. Collins 
has built much hay, and straw, and 
stubble on tins strong foundation ; and 
from the sides of the edifice of this 
fourth Canto there project long-raf- 
tored lines like these, which the eye 
loses in the distance : — 

And if all nature’s mysteries revealed do 
show to us the disconnexion wide, 
Between the essential forms of living things, 
and tliose wherein they’re clothed to 
outward consciousness. 

The beginning of the fifth Canto, 
considered apari from the metre, 
which Mr. Collins’ dictatorial preface 
cannot make us believe harmonious, 
is really good, and quite startles the 
unwary reader ; but towards the 
middle we unhappily light upon a 
son of gehiiis,” whom he describes 
as wandering o’er the troubled face of 
heaven as “ rioting in fierce de- 
light as taking his dreadful way 
through black clouds flashings” as 
spewing his flight in maddening 


t the faU ly Mn Collins. ; Brown, Qrm sni hongmani. 1966. 
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ecstasy as leaping on the roaring 
surge’s back as “ dashing onward 
with the roar of elements.” We ^nish 
with Mr, Collins — • 

And as around the ocean the angry hillows 

bear liim, 

His wildly-heaving breast breathes vivid forth 

the gloomy spirit of the tempest, 

Which mounts them foaming to the skies. 

It is frightful to consider what Mr. 
Collins, who, we presume, is a “ son 
of genius,” must nave suffered in his 
early youth ; and he will permit us 
to hope that he has at last attained 
a more peaceful experienSe. From 
our heart we pity the man who has 
thus been the complacent football of 
the elements. How browned, how 
thunder-scarred, how tempest-seamed 
must be his spirit, if not his corporeal 
form, which we are actually given to 
understand from the lines underwent 
all these appallmg incidents. Let 
not young men imagine that it is 
necessary to go through all this to 
make them jioets. Let them get back 
to honest natural life, where the sun- 
lights are 'warm and the mind healthy, 
wnere they may watch the farmer 
at his work, and the milk-maid cross- 
ing the ford ; and ride through a 
(|uiet lane at evening, breathing soft 
air, and with the soul of scent upon 
tlie low breeze which comes up from 
the crofts and orchards of our own 
lovely land. This is better than any 
elemental riding. This will make 
them truer-hearted, and fill them with 
the human sympathy and the uncon- 
scious joy which make the genius. 
We are sick to death of the grotesque 
and unimaginable plants which have 
sprung up around the Byronic tree. 
( Conversations with the lightning, and 
riding on the sea are not so pleasant 
now as they were j and moreover 
Byron did not perform these feats in 
the same manner as Mr. Collins’ son 
of genius has done. He simply swam 
over the Hellespont, and watched 
from his boat on the dark waters of 
Geneva, the storm battle through the 
Alps, and then described the ocean 
and the tempest, enriching the de- 
scription with feeling and ima^nation. 

We turn with pleasure, heightened 
by the contrast, from die *'fall of 
man” to ^‘Versides, by T. Irwin.”* 


We have seldom met, since we read 
the poems of Wordsworth, with such 
delicate etching of quiet scenery. 
Nature seems to be reflected in his 
mind, as the encircling hills and 
woods are in the still bosom of our 
Killamey lakes. There is no stormy 
violence in his poetry ; and even 
when he treats of the most keen and 
sarcastic heart which ever beat with 
a contempt for humanity — a contempt 
which was always merging into hate 
— he finds in the retnbution which 
discarded human feeling ever exacts, 
a theme for sorrow and for love : — 

And when we pace along the shrine 
Which coldly closed on his despair ; 

View, from his angered life apart, 

The passioned-tremble of the heart, 

Which ripplos in the little line, 

“ Only a woman's hair.*’ 

Of some of these poems we can speak 
with high and deserved praise, and 
especially one, “ The First Pyramid.” 
The May-day Revel is a delightful, 
lifelike piece of fancy, something like 
Landseer in poetry. The death of 
Hercules is a daring and well-sus- 
tained imitation of the style and 
rhythm of the Morte D’Arthur, and 
the AEiione of Tennyson *, but we wish 
that Mr. Irwin would be content 
with his own poetic abilities, and his 
own natural style. It would be better 
for his fame. 

There is an accuracy of trutli in 
his delineation of animal life and 
scenery, especially striking us in sin- 
gle lines, which tells of many a 
thoughtful walk by the greening hill- 
sides and through the autumn woods, 
at those still seasons when the 
brain receives the impressions of out- 
ward things half unconsciously, yet 
still all the more deeply for the under- 
tide of 'thought which has subdued 
the mind to a receptive cahnneew. 
We think and receive together, or 
rather the senses and the soul are 
there in perfect tune, and link tlwir 
harmonies together like a 
fugue. ^ 

We quote one or two lines : — ' 

Or I hear the gay grasAopper 
Panting in the sultry grass, 

On his shuttle pulse,” &c, 

* * ik 


* Versicles, by Thomas liwlii. Dohlin; W. M. Heneasy. 1856. 
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From the far cloud line puffed with snow. 

* * # * 

.Here is a quaint conceit : — 

Even her finger tips shall glow, 

In tiny gloves that fit as tight 
As pink sheaths of the perfumed bean. 

Some of the songs are beautiful. 
We wish we had room to quote them ; 
but it is better for our readers to 
spend money well in buying this 
graceful little book. 

We would earnestly recommend 
Mr. Irwin to condense his poetic 
thinking. There are times when love 
of the beauty of nature lures him 
into Tiiere description. In these times, 
to attract lastingly the mind of the 
public, there should be something 
more. Nature should be wedded to 
the soul of humanity. We should be 
startled into an appreciation of the 
occult relation between the objects 
we see and the subjective life of our 
mind. This is the great and teaching 
charm of Wordswortn. This it is 
which gives to Gdthe’s songs their 
wonderful reality. To represent the 
spousal of nature to humanity in 
words, is one of the most difficult as 
well as one of the loftiest peaks a poet 
can attain to. 

In many of Mr. Irwin’s poems there 
is a real human raciness and pictu- 
resqueness as in “the Blacksmith,” 
and “ a group in Queen Anne’s time,” 
which puts us in mind of Prior; 
while others, from their versatility of 
thought, suggested irresistibly to us 
Madame de Sable’s letters, where we 
find in one page often philosophy 
and cookeiy, scent and science, the 
maxims of lii Eoohefoucauld and the 
Pense^s of Blaise Pascal. 

But we ^ould be doing him deep 
injustice if we said his poems were 
only this. There is a vein of tender 
melancholy and sorrow for lost friends, 
which makes the mind and memory 
sweipt and thoughtful as they read. 
We |B^ht quote many, but one will 
be sufficient, in which he has attained 
to that excellence said above he 
required, in order to give his poetry 
a luting value : — 

IL AKOBLO. 

1 Bit at 0 ve within the cortain's fold, 

^h^ shone thy gentle fiice in fiie full 
- moon, ^ 


So many an ere, and sing some antique tune 
We sung together oftentimes of old : 

In that dear nook the lonely moonbeams 
full, 

And touch thy empty chair with mournful 
light ; 

Thy picture gazes on me from the wall : 

I hear thy footsteps in old rooms at nighU 

On lonely roads beneath the darksome dawn. 

When broods upon the broad dead land the 
windy 

I wander sadly, looking oft behind, 
Maychance that I may see thy spectre wan ; 

For still I deem thou folio west me — and still 
Believe that love departs not with the clay : 

Thy face^ looks on me from the 

-hilly 

Thy smile comes sadly from tlte close of day. 

Oft, oft, by sandy ridges o’er the sea. 

Or over distant famished fields at night, 

Where sheds some low palo star its sleOi* 
derest light, 

I seek in earth’s dim solitudes for thee : 

Proud of the everlasting love I bear, 

Still mU with nature, drawing thence relief ; 

While from the void of sunset’s empty air 
The stars look on the glory of my grief. 

No one is without a folly of his 
own ; and Mr. Irwin, from whom we 
had expected better things, has in- 
dulged his muse in one of the pre- 
vailing madnesses of the time. Many 
of the present poets seem to imagine 
that pouring out libations of Helicon 
to the Vine, and writing songs in 
praise of wine is pleasing to the pub- 
lic taste. There never was a greater 
mistake. It is enough that Horace 
has said : 

Quid non ebrietas designat, etc. 

It is enough that Alexander Smith 
should make one of his heroes “ roar 
in a mountain shieling.” It is 
enough that Festus should drink 
through five pages of poetry with 
his friends. Let us have no more 
of it. Why the infant Bacchus (no 
infant in our days) as in the old 
Dionysian processions, should always 
be peering out among the ivy — type 
in our times of loneliness and thought 
— is a marvel and a grfef to us. It is 
time these cel|}3ratioii8 of eating and 
drinking were at an end. when 
Wilson satirized the puling sentimen- 
tality and the cockne 3 dsm of his time, 
bj the tremendous trencher powers of 
North and his two friends, he little 
thought that a tribe men who 
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imamned Hogg’s eating to be real, 
would follow in his train, and that 
the early novels of Disraeli and 
Bulwer would be actually larded 
with discourses on gastronomy, and 
panegyrics on wine. Ever since the 
time of Thomas Moore, poets have 
thought it necessary for their fame 
to be vinous. We can assure them, in 
all sobriety, that there is not the 
slightest necessity for such songs, and 
that, on the whole, they are displeas- 
ing to the public. 

We took up Mr. Browning’s poems 
not without the recollection of the 
tone of the criticisms which have 
issued from the press upon his latest 
work, “ Men and Women.”* When 
we had read it through, we laid it 
down with a very different apprecia- 
tion from that which it has received 
elsewhere ; we could not but feel that 
this man was himself, and no one else. 
In style, in mode of expression, in an 
abrupt careless strength of thought, 
in often times an acute analysis of 
supposed states of existence, and the 
action of the mind therein, he stands 
alone. To be a distinct spoke in the 
wheel of literature is, at least, some- 
thing to be praised for. But at times 
his originality locks its legs around his 
tliroat, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
and chokes his distinct utterance. 
There is always a pearl in the oyster- 
oem, but it is so encrusted with 
amacle words, and long trails of 
entangled sea weed sentences, that 
the reading public would abandon the 
task of opening the meaning from 
want of the knife of patience. A 
little trouble on Mr. Browning’s part 
would, with his strong and acute 
mind, satisfy both himself and the 
public better. We are far from ima- 

f ining that poetry of this class must 
e understood at once, but there is a 
needless obscurity and uncouthness 
in Mr. Browning’s modes of expres- 
sion which might be avoided. The 
same strength of thought which pro- 
duced this rough wild etching could, 
if brought more within the ordinary 
rules of art, produce more delicate 
pencilling, without losing a bold 
reality. To be useful to many is 
better than to be useful to a few. 
But this careless strength is Mr, 
Browning’s idiosyncrasy. Well, we 


only wish Mr. Browning not to be 
content with himself ; let him pass on 
from ^(Eschylus to Sophocles ; we have 
had the great rough block of pure 
marble, let us have it carved into the 
finished statue. 

We cannot approve of such poems 
as The Heretic’s Tragedy — the gross 
irreverence which some excuse, be- 
cause it is necessary to the character, 
might be avoided by not treating 
of such a subject at all. There is 
much affectation and stone breaking 
verbiage in a poem called “ Old Pic- 
tures at Florence,” mixed with much 
acute thinking. It is a great mis- 
fortune that Mr. Browning should 
persist in writing in a style which re- 
sembles that of Don Juan, rough 
cast, with here and there an enor- 
mous block of wit, too heavy for any 
one to carry away without a groan. 

“ In a balcony” is, though not in- 
comprehensible, at least most unna- 
tural, yet full of scattered beauty. 
Here are a few lines ; — 

This eve’s the time— 

This eve iotense with yon first trembling 
star, 

Wo seem to pant and reach ; scarce anght 
between 

The earth that rises and the heaven that 
bends. 

All nature self-abandoned, every tree 
Flung as it will, pursuing its own thoughts, 
And fixed so, every flower, and every weed. 
No pride, no sliame, no victory, no defeat : 
All under God — each measured by itself. 

This is good, but we heartily hope 
Mr. Browning will cease writing lines 
which much offend every ear and 
taste, and which are not manly, be- 
cause they are careless and non- 
sensical — nonsensical, because the 
meaning can be expressed just as for- 
cibly in other words. Let the reader 
form his opinion of this verse ; — 

Why, you would not bid men sunk in such a 
slough. 

Strike no arm out further, stink and stick as 
now; 

Leaving right and wrong to settle the em- 
broilment, 

Heaven with snaky hell in torture and en- 
toilment. 

There is one poem in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s first volume which exhibits 


Men and Women, by Robert Browning. London ; Chpaman and Hall 1656. 
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more delicacy of thought and more 
finish (excellences we, perhaps, owe 
to the subject) than any other almost 
in the book. It is entitled “ By the 
Fireside,” and is addressed to his 
gifted wife, whose poetry all have 
read with pleasure. Tlie fine analysis 
of the connexion of ideas which gra- 
dually lead him from the hazel trees, 
among which his children steal out to 
play, to the ruined chapel on the 
Alpine gorge, is a rarity in literature. 
The description of the approach and 
of the landscape we quote. The very 
words, in parts, are almost vocal with 
the scenery : — 

A fttnif and we stand in the heart of things ^ 
The woods are round us heaped and dim, 
From slab to slab how it slips and springs, 
The thread of water single and slim, 
Through the rarage some torrent brings. 

l>oes it feed the little lake below ? 

That speck of white just on its marge 
Is Pella ; see, in the evening glow 

How sliarp the silver spear-heads charge. 
When Alps meet heaven iu^snow. 

And yonder at foot of the fronting ridge, 
That takes the turn to the range beyond. 
Is the chapel reached by the one-arch od bridge, 
Where the water is stopped in a stagnant 
pond, 

Pancod over by the midge. 

The chapel and bridge arc of stone alike — 
Blackish grey, and mostly wet ; 

Cut hemp stalk steep in the narrow dike, 

See here again’^how the lichens fret. 

And the roots of the ivy strike. 


And all day long a bird sings there. 

And fl stray sheep drinks at the pond at 
times. 

The plaoe is silent and aware 
It has had its scenes, its joys, its crimes. 
But that is its own affiilr. 

And then by his fireside comes the 
remembrance of his evening walk 
with her who sits opposite, and how 
they crossed the crumbling bridge, 
and were about to return— “ but 
■wait”— 

Oh, moment one and infinite! 

The water slips o’er stock and stone, 

The west is tender, bardb^ bright ; 

How grey at once li the evening grown, 
One star— «the chtysolito. 

We two stood there with never a third. 

But itadi by each, a» knew ivell, 


The sights we saw, and the sounds we heard, 
The lights and the shades made up a spell, 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 

This is quite perfect, and gives us 
what we want, and what we accused 
Mr. Irwin of not possessing, the 
})ower of disclosing to us the l^aring 
wliich nature has on humanity, and 
the assistance it gives us by chiming 
in with our feelings, and calling 
them forth by a silent sympathy. 

A moment after, and hands unseen 

Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we kngw that a bar was broken between 
Life and life ; we were mixed at last. 

In spite of the mortal screen. 

The forests had done it ; tliere they stood, 
We caught for a second the powers at play ; 
Tliey had mingled us so, for once and for good, 
Their work w'as done — we might go or 
stay, 

They relapsed to their ancient mood. , 

How the world is made for each of us. 

We wish that Mr. Biwiiing had 
written more poems like this. There 
is one strange poem iu his collection, 
which wiU give many curious thoughts 
to any one fond of psychological en- 
quiries. It is a letter from a Syrian 
physician who has met Lazarus. It 
would be too long for us to give an 
analysis of this strange poem, but it 
is interesting and novel, and treated 
in a manner which discloses great 
subtlety of thought and metaphysical 
imagination. 

Mr. Browning is a lover of aid;. 
Ills criticisms are distinguished by 
the same “ dash,” which we half sus- 
pect to be affectation. Still, the 
words of a man who thinks are al- 
ways w^orth reading. “Andrea del 
Sarto” will well repay a careful peru- 
sal. The following lines seem to us 
so time an analysis lietween the spiri- 
tual and material in painting, and 
how each should never stand alone, 
but be always the complement of the 
other, that we cannot forbear quoting 
them, and it shall be our last quota- 
tion ; moreover the quotation will give 
the reader an idea of Mr. Browning’s 
dashing style ; — 

A fine way to paint soul, by painting body 
So ill, the eye can't stop there, mast go 
farther, 

And ean^t fore worse. 
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Why can’t a |Mdnter lift each foot in turn. 
Make his flesh liker, and his soul more like. 
Both in their order? Take the prettiest face, 

The Prior’s niece is it so pretty 

You .can’t discover if it means hope, fear. 
Sorrow or joy ? won’t beauty go with these ? 
Suppose I've made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can 1 1 take breath, and try to ad^d life’s flash, 
And then add soul, and heighten them three- 
fold^ 

Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all — 

(I never saw it — put the case the same) 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents ; 
That’s somewhat-^and you'll find the soul 
you have missed 

Within yourself when youreturnhim thanks. 

We are always pleased to see a 
book of Mr. Mackay’s, and we were 
not disappointed when we had read 
“ The liump of Grold,”* his latest 
work. 

The story is simple. Aubrey loves 
Parson Vale’s daughter, but desirous 
of money to redeem his ancestral pro- 
perty, goes to Australia, making a 
close friendship on the voyage. At 
the diggings he finds an enormous 
lump of gold which he cautiously 
conceals, for it is too heavy to re- 
move. In one of his stealthy visits, 
his friend suddenly appearsj ami 
claims half, and in his wrath he 
smites him seemingly dead with his 
hammer. He flies home, leaving the 
gold, and goes to his native village, 
crualied with remoi*se. He falls sick 
unto death, and is attended by Par- 
son Vale, to whom he relates his 
story, and who relieves his mind by 
telling him that Heseltine his friend 
is still alive. Of course a bridal fol- 
lows, and Heseltine with most marvel- 
lous Christianity goes to Australia, and 
bringing back the lump of gold which 
he Wl cunningly conceded, gives 
half to Aubrey, and kee^s the rest, 
paying all expenses, for himself. The 
treatment of this tale is distinguished 
by the healthfulness and manly 
v^our of thought which have made 
Mr. Mackay’s poems such favorites 
among the middle classes of England. 
The description of the village and 
of Parson Vale’s family is in his best 
style. 

Embowered amid the sunny hills, 

The quiet village lay ; 


Two rows of andeut cottages, 

Beside the public way, 

A modest church with ivied tower, 

And spire with mosses grey. 

Beneath the elms’ o’erarchiiig houghs 
The little children ran ; 

The selfsame shadows flecked the sward 
In days of good Queen Anne — 

And then, as now, the children sang 
Beneath its bninclies tall ; 

They grew, they loved, they sinned, they 
died, 

The tree outlived them all. 

The picture of Lilian, too, is 
wrought in a few touches that paint 
to the life — 

The quiet ripple of her smile 
Revealed the peaceful mind ; 

The mellow moonlight of her eyes 
Her sympathies refin’d, 

And when she spoke, the audible charm 
Was beauty for the blind. 

We would we had room to quote 
the description of the sudden silence 
during the parson’s sermon, and how 
the sounds of nature from outside 
floated in through the door of the 
ivied country church ; but if we gave 
all of these vivid, manly descriptions, 
we should be obliged to quote too 
much. The gardener’s song has been 
praised by every one. The voyage 
and the description of the icebergs 
are too like portions of the Ancient 
Mariner, but the echo of the bells 
among the floating spires of the ice- 
bergs 

Rose tinted — amber— opal blue, 

Alight with living gold, 

is strangely beautiful. We analysed 
and felt the truth ofMr. Mackay’s de- 
lineation of the covetousness whicli 
pervaded all the gold-seekers, and the 
sympathetic effect it produced on 
Aubrey’s mind, with great pleasure, 
arising not so much from the subject, 
as from its truth to natural feeling. 
Our readers can understand how Mr. 
Mackay has treated his subject if 
they read the book, and we promise 
they will not regret the time which 
they will spend m its perusal. 

The rest of the poems are not so 
good j most of them are but mediocre 


The Lump of Gold, by Charles Mackay. London : G, Routledge & Co., Farrlngdon^st. 1$56. 
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in poetic spirit, and weak in their 
handling, and seem to have been 
written while travelling, and of 
course, in a hurry. One called 
Fallow” is remarkably good ; and 
the poem “ To one who was afraid to 
^eak his mind on a peat question,” 
is both well sustained with imagina- 
tion, and full of a manly, true, honest, 
English spirit. We like in these 
poems the brave feeling of brother- 
hood, which stands free of mere civil 
distinctions, and displays man as he 
stands before God, who has “ made of 
one blood all nations that dwell on 
the face of the earth.” This is what 
we want in these days. If we all felt 
and acted on the belief of this great 
bond, the difficulty we find in ap- 
proaching the poor would, at least, 
diminish. Fawning and servility 
would be no more. Heart would 
stand close by heart, and luind would 
grasp hand freely, beneath God’s 
unity of sky. 

We thank God the higher classes 
are beginning to feel .this, and though 
there may be much vanity mixed up 
with all this lecturing and instructing 
of the poorer classes by noblemen and 
others, yet still it is the right thing to 
do. The poor would not ever be 
striving to assert that they are men, 
if they knew that they were looked 
on as men. The distinctions which 
God has made would be recognised 
by all, and there would be no strug- 
gle to assert a principle which was 
universally acknowledged. This may 
be all very Utopian, but it is the true 
and right thing to do, and it should 
be done. We rejoice when we reati 
fine, free, manly poetiy like this : — 

MAN TO MAN. 

SUtid up, man, stand ! 

Ood’s over all. 

Why do you cringe to me. 

Why do you bend the luiee, 

And creep and fawn and crawl ? 

Stand up, man, stand ! 

If I thought our English land 
Had no true-hearted poor, 

To sufTer — and endure — 

And hold tkemseheg erect t 

/ft ihe light of tlmr own respect — 

I’d blurfi tliat I was English-born, 

Andf run away to the wilderness, to free my- 
self fiom scorn. 


With this quotation — a quotation 
which gives us the same thrill as 
Wordsworth’s telling sonnet “ To 
the Men of Kent” — we take our leave 
of Mr. Mackay, and pass on to a 
book wonderfully different in style 
and thinking, “The Poetical Works 
of Thomaa Aird.”* Mr. Aird has 
given us many a pleasant hour. 
Those who have perused the warm 
eulogium of Wilson, and known how 
the sympathies of Chalmers were 
enlisted on his behalf, must have felt, 
as they read Mr. Aird’s poems, that 
the criticisms of these great men were 
more than justified. Every idea 
which strikes him he fully embodies, 
and does not leave it till it has been 
made smooth and round as a billiard 
ball. The grotesqueness which we 
sometimes observe in Mr. Aird’s 
painting of the terrible becomes a 
racy humour, which occasionally 
verges on what is low and undigni- 
fied when his subject is pastoral.* The 
closest observation of nature is com- 
bined with a rare power of expression 
which descends to the most minute 
details. “The Summer Day” and 
“ The Winter Day,” though so long, 
are not wearisome, owing to the vigor 
Mr. Aird imparts to his descriptions 
by mingling scenes of pastoral and 
travelling life with them, and so giv- 
ing a human interest to the land- 
scape. They remind us of the Georgies 
of V irgil, and The Seasons. A short 
quotation from the Summer Day 
will give our readers an idea of Mr. 
Aird’s peculiar power ; — 

Wo love the umbrageous elm— its well- 
crimped leaf. 

Serrated, fresh, and rough as a cow’s tongue, 
So healthy, natural, and cooling, far 
Beyond the famous bay, glazed, glittering, 
hard, 

As liquored o'er with some metallic wash. 
Thus pleased, laid back, up through the 
elm we look. 

What life the little Creeper of the Tree 
To leafdom lend ! See how the antic bird, 
Her bosom to the bark, goes round away 
Behind the trunk, but quaintly reappears 
Through a rough cleft above, with busy bill 
Picking her lunch ; and now among the loaves 
Our birdie goes, bright glimmering in the green 
And yellow light that fills the tender tree.” 

And this from “ Frank Sylvan,” to 
show Mr. Aird’s peculiar humour. 


* The Poetical Works of Thomas Air4 William Blackwood and Sons, London and 
Edmburgh, ld5S« 
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But 1o tho old loill-^down to it hies our imp« 
Following the dam. The outer wheel still 
black 

Though sleeked with gleoty gi-cen, and can- 
died o’er 

With ice, is doing duty. In he goes 
By the wide two-leaved door ; all round ho 
looks 

Throughout the dusty atmosphere, but sees 
No miller there. The mealy cobwebs shako 
Along the wall, a squeaking i*at comes out, 
And sits and looks at him with steadfast eye. 
He hears the grinding’s smothered sound, a 
sound 

Lonelier than silence ; memory summons up 
The * Thirlstane Pedlar* murdered in a mill 
And buried there. The ‘ Meal-cap miller,’ too. 
In ‘ God’s revenge on Murtber,’ bloBdy famed. 
Comes o’er his spirit. Add to this the fear 
Of human seizure, for he meditates 
A boyish multure : stepping stealthily 
On tiptoe, looking round he ventures on ; 
Thrusts both his hands into the oatmeal 
heap, 

Warm from the millstones ; and in double 
dread 

Of living millers and of murdered pedlars. 
Flies with his booty, licking all the way. 

This would delight the heart of a 
benevolent miller, from the truth of 
description, and the happy theft of 
the flying imp,” while his sense of 
retribution would be satisfied by the 
terrors which conscience heaped on 
the smjill robber. 

Mr. Aird seems to delight in the 
horrible, and we have observed that 
he suddenly contriists with it some 
softer image, making the idea like 
the snaky horrors of Medusa’s hair, 
more terrible for the loveliness of the 
face. It is this which gives to a poem 
called ‘‘ The Prophecy,” its strange 
clinging power. ‘ ‘ The Devil’s Dream 
on Mount Aksbeck,” ** Othuriel,” 
“ Nebuchadnezzar,” and others have 
been so well and fully treated of by 
Mr. Gilfillan, that it would be su^r- 
fluous for us to speak of them here 
further than according to them our 
praise. 

The tragic poem of Wold possesses 
all Mr. Aira’s peculiarities. His 
power of chrystsdlizing thought is 
somewhat like Shakespeare. 

Years, long years 

To dw'ell with sifted winds in whistling cavos, 
To live upon the mJsed haggard edge 


Of nature* 3 Iasi neceuUkSt even this 
Has been my joy of life. 

Again — 

Everything’s hollow — false— a lie. The 
over-blowri bubble must burst— hence revo- 
lution, which is just the crack of an explo- 
ded He. 

We must lacker our fronts with daring, 
and hold out. 

Mr. Aird has evidently adopted 
Shakespeare as his model, and ctmies 
almost too openly from him. Wiien 
Lord Wold says to his betrothed— 

Excellent creature, 

How I do love thee. 

it is impossible not to recognize 
Othello’s 

Excellent wretch, 

Perdition seize my soul — but I do love tbeOr 

The Fate, impersonated in Afra, 
which deepens over each act like a 
thundercloud, binds the scattered 
action into something like dramatic 
unity, and is some excuse for the 
number and the rapidity of the mis- 
fortunes which culminate in the death 
of Wold. The main design is too 
complicated, and deaths of almost 
every kind occur during the pro- 
gress of the action, till, at the end 
of the play, the chief idea remain- 
ing with the reader is that the whole 
district is depopulated. 

Mr. Aird’s poems would require 
much more space and attention than 
we can give tliem. It is a matter of 
regret to, us that we cannot, owing to 
the limits of Our space, enter more 
fully into their great merits, and their 
small demerits ; but these, as we said 
above, have been recognized not only 
by journals, but by established peri- 
odicals. 

We cannot conclude our too short 
notice of Mr. Aird’s Poems better than 
by quoting two of his most beautiful 
lines at the end of the Summer Day,. 

Day melts into the west, another flake 

Of sweet blue time, into the eternal past. 

Poems by Ease and De Eupe”'*** 


' Poems by Bose and De Rape*— London : Longman. Dublin : M^Glashan and GilU 1856. 
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are prefaced by eome few linea from 
Bose, which beg the charity of the 
critics. We are sorry to say that the 
prayer is not an unnecessary one. 
The chief fault of these i3oems by 
Eose is an utter want of rhythm; 
a fault which common attention could 
have remedied, and which shews 
either contempt for the public judg- 
ment, jiositive carelessness, or igno- 
rance of the established laws of metre. 
We open the book at rmidom for a 
few instances, for in almost every 
poem there is some glaring violation 
of harmony : — 

In his halls the dark stranp:or stands, 

And proudly rules thy rightful lauds. 

Thy country, shame 1 once brave and ficc, 

To the Saxon bends the slavish kneo ; 

Her altars defiled, faitli a scorn, 

Better for thoe thou ne’er wert born. 

The first line is unrhytlnnical enough, 
but tile fifth, what sliall we say of 
it Is it prose or pcwtiy, or Ehythm 
or Beason? We fear it is nothing 
but words. Tlie fourpi line, which is 
too long, is even more inexcusable. 
To quote more of these mistekes would 
but irritate the reader. Bhythin is 
{IS necessary to j^oetry as oil is to an 
axle. The thoughts may supjxirt an 
unrhythmical poem, as an imgreased 
axle does a waggon ; but the noise 
they both make is execrable. The 
idea to be expressed is full, roiuided, 
and harmonious in the {>oet’s own 
mind ; and, however imperfectly 
understood, is the same in tJie roa,der’s 
also, if it is to lie understood at all. 
We are imtiited, thorefo’e, by tlie 
inequality which objects itself to us, 
between the imperfect expression in 
woitis and somais which appeal to the 
senses, and the perfect roundness of 
the idm in our own minds. It is as 
if tile nerves of our mind were jarred, 
as a delicate ear is by a discoi-d in 
music. We are sorry that Bose, who 
possesses poetical talent, which would 
give her pioductions some value in 
the critical world, should thus out- 
lialance her merit by a fault so easily 
avoided. We re^et to say that Bose 
has indulged in moae p^udo-palriotic 
poems in which the English, under 
the generic name of the Saxon, ai-e 
denounced. It is time now, when 
international relations have become so 
universally fiiendiy, that this poetic 
dla podnda should cease to be served 
up for the intellectual eonsumptiou of 


an excitable people. Chains and 
blood, Saxon slavery and pikes, 
revenge and flame, have ceased to 
prove digestible. The poems which 
the Nation px'eas iioured into the ear 
of Ireland were partially to be excu- 
sed by the time. Many of them are 
truly beautiful ; many of them are 
true to fact ; many of them are gross- 
ly exaggerated. The long fever of 
mistaken patriotism has, we hope, 
jiast its crisis. The delicate delirium 
which produced Moore’s song to Em- 
met passed into the wild and unpro- 
ductive frenzy which inspired many 
of the Nation lyrics. In these the 
heari of Ireland found expression. 
They will be useful for the first time, 
if they free us from them for ever, as, 
mttgna componere parvisy the fires of 
a volcano cfeliver us from the threat- 
ened eariluj uako. We have, we hope, 
entered on the first stage of convales- 
cence. We are a jiatriot ourselves. 
The heart of Ireland is responsivb to 
onr own. Over her ancient glories 
and her undoubted wrongs, we have, 
smiled with prirle, and frowned with 
indignation. Gross has been the 
misunderi<tauding, ignorant has been 
the rule of England ; but she has seen 
and owned her error, and are we to 
reuiemlier for ever ? It is a wise and 
C/hristian maxim to forget what has 
been done, and to pursue what is yet 
to do. We would know the use of all 
this noise. 

vpas oIk ityatrxer^if 

ravT &piffTa Ka\ uu>T't}piat 
a%iyf \axd(tiy 9 (rw;pp6vwv ^icri^/iaTa ; 
rd rwv Qvpad€y 8’cly Qipt\\fT€, 

aifrin ajTuy MoBey iropBo^/LifBa, 

Our jiatience and admiration have 
at last l)een exhausted by these c(jnti- 
nual recollections of past glory, always 
in connection with vanished wrongs ; 
and by the lofty moral lesson wluch 
is drawn from them, as exhibited in 
the foUowing lines from Bose, which 
will give the reader an idea of her 
poetry and her patriotism : — 

Sons of Erin, in days of yore, 

When tlie Danish spoilers carnet 
You drove hijn from your lovely shore 
With sMrord, and pike, and flame. 

The serpent stranger, deep in wile, 

Now takoth and graspeth all ; 

Yet taunts from her venomous lips 
On your ears unhoodod fidl 
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Go I meet your wrongs os bravo men should, 
Not with tear and prayer and sigh, 

But resolute will and stei'n resolve 
To avenge them or to die. 

Kouso thee ; the God of heaven will bless 
The sword of the patriot brave. 

A deadly curi>(^ must ever rest, 

On the low and grovelling slave. 

Is this true or not ? Are we such 
slaves, and so oppressed ? If so, let us 
establish agueiilla warfare ; it is but 
just we should be free ; if it is not 
true, let us cease for ever crying war, 
war, when there is no war. 

Our present Irish poets h|ive well 
stood apai*t from this style, so ensna- 
ring fi*om its i^opularity, and so enti- 
cing to the warm and undigested feel- 
ings of young men. These ‘^confu- 
sions of a, wasted youth” are not to bo 
found in the writings of such men as 
SUrkoy, Waller, and-Irwiii. We are 
slowly attaining to an international re- 
Jatioii with England based on mutual 
forbearance and mutual honor. We 
regret, too, that a woman shouhl have 
treated such subjects in such a man- 
ner. We cannot believe she thought 
of consequences ; yet, truly, if all 
Irish rel)ellion is to eventuate in a 
bloodless cabbage-garden, she must 
have felt that she was urging her 
couiitrynieu into a hopehjss absurdity. 

Ridiculum acri 

Fortius efc meliiiB mngnas plcrurnquc bccat res» 

Monsieur De Eupe, whose poems 
fill up the rest of this book, is a poet 
whose chief cxcelleuce lies in a fault. 
His poems are mostly devoted to the 
expression of past sorrow, and some 
of thorn are sung with much sweet- 
11 css. They are rhy th mi cally worded, 
and do not want in streaks of imagi- 
nation, but they remind us of a wee])- 
ing willow whose branches arc grace- 
ful but ever tend earthwards. He 
has missed the meaning of true sor- 
1-0 w, which teaches us to rise thixiugli 
endurance to a calmer and a stixmger 
I’eality. Sorrow ought to end in the 
experience of the following lines ; — 

No longer caring to embalm 
In dying songs a dead regret ; 

But, like a statue, solid set, 

And moulded in colossal calm. 

This Byronic style, which trumpets 
forth to the world the inner life of 


our grief, wants the voiceless beauty 
of Niobe, whose sorrow is felt not 
heard. There is no object gained by 
sitting idly, like a lazy hound, and 
‘‘baying the moon.” We are like 
Alciphixm on the mystic ladder. The 
past drops in a fathomless abyss. We 
cannot change it, but the future still 
remains, and we can use the sad ex- 
perience of the past as we use a pair 
of spurs — weai’ it at our heels, to 
make our life more active. We are 
glad we can praise Mr. He Eupe for 
ihe poetry with which he has chosen 
to illustrate his grief. There are 
many graceful and beautiful poems 
wdiicli would not discredit the j)en or 
the tenderness of Mrs. Hemans ; 
indeed they I 30 ssess her very faults — 
a want of unity and condensation. It 
is impossible to read some of these 
poems without becoming sphered 
with the writer, and suMued into the 
mournful tenderness which breathes 
through them, as the low airs of 
evening through a sunken cojise. His 
ballad of “ Simple Mary” is pretty, 
and exj^ressed with truth and tender- 
ness 

Siraplo Mary of the vale 
Has taken her snow white pail, 

To bring water, sweet and cool, from the 
[woodside spring, 
Where the silver bubbles vise, 

And the wild wind comes and dies, 
Lifting up tho shadows as the green boughs 

[swing. 

As she crossed the tufted heath, 

It scarcely bent beneath 
The pressure of her springing feet, all wet 
[and bare ; 

A summer shower passed on, 

And its drops like diamonds shone 
Upon the falling curls of her golden hair. 

It proceeds to tell how Simple Mary 
met her lover, who deceived her, and 
departed ; yet the whole pathos and 
beauty of the ballad are slightly 
injured by inaccuracy in metriciil 
airangement. In a poem entitled 
“Night,” we have the excellence of 
Mr. J^e Eupe’s description, and the 
crude and wandering wildness into 
which he precipitates his muse, 
whenever there is any thii/Ocing to be 
eliminated. This is a beautiful 
image : — 

And floating slowly through the shadowy sir, 
The night-hours come, the trembling stars 
to meet. 
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With faces darkly veiled, and dew-dropped 
hair, 

' And diamond aandals on their gliding feet. 

We talce our leave of Mr. De Rupe 
with some re^t. If he will permit 
ua to advise him, he should strengthen 
the powers of his mind by reading 
and reflection, and he will neither 
lose his ability in natural description, 
nor fail when he attempts to express 
the inward workings of his own 
mind. Still further, we hope that he 
will pay more attention to the rules 
of his art, and not disappoint his 
well pleased readers by inaccuracies 
which we cannot but feel he might 
have easily remedied. 

“ Poems of Ten Years,”* by Mrs. 
D. Ogilvy, are chiefly continental. 
They are full of nmch earnest and 
original thinking, and have sprung 
from a well read and reflective mind. 
A foreign air which pervades most of 
these poems, and which is not often 
enough vocalised by human interest, 
prevents us from fully sympathising 
with her as we read. It is a matter 
of regret that Mrs. Ogilvy has not 
lived more at home, or at least made 
her poetry more national. W e should 
like to have seen the bosom of Loch 
Lomond reflected in her pages. We 
should like to have scaled the side of 
Ben Cruachan with her, and felt the 
norland breeze blow cold and clear, as 
we stood knee-deep in Highland heath, 
and watched the deer sweeping 
through the glens, and the sheep 
upon the shoulders of a hundred 
hills. 

Mrs. Ogilvy’s poems are not mere 
description ; she does not only poeticise 
the impressions she has received from 
nature, but gives us the varied 
thoughts which those impressions 
have imbedded in her mind. She 
possesses that peculiar faculty above 
all characteristic of the poet, which 
loses sight of the objects which sug- 
gested the thoughts, and is absorbed 
m the train of reflection which has 
been suggested. In this class of 
poetry, the great beauty lies in the 
reader being able to conceive through 
the thoughts the objects^ which gave 
rise to 9ie subjective ideas of the 
poet, 'nils is paiiiicttlarly the case in 
a poem called “ Strasburg.” 


Though she is perhaps too much 
influenced by party spirit, j^et in 
treating subjects connected with the 
religion of the Roman Catholic church, 
she does not strike at doctrinal errors 
so much as at those points in which 
that church has erred against the 
liberty of humanity, and the truth of 
the domestic life. This is well con- 
ceived and poetically expressed ; — 

My fancy follows to the cell, 

Where oft along the stony floor 
The wind sends murmurs of the swell 
Which beats far downward on the shore. 
That freest voice of earth arid air. 

Doth it^iot mock the captive nun ? 

Will she not sometimes wish she were 
A billow dancing in the sun ? 

Vainly she would her memory steel, 

And force her languid thoughts on high — 
She is of flesh, and she must feel 
We are not angels till we die. 

I see a woman on the road, 

With naked feet and ragged skirt, * 

Her shoulders bear a faggot load, 

Her horny hands are stained with dirt ; 
She ploddetli to her fisher home, 

Her shingle Imt beside the pier ; 

Her husband’s boat is on the foam, 

Himself and all her children dear ; 

Yet better, worthier to my mind, 

To work and love and hope as she, 

Than live apart from all my kind, 

A lonely friendless devotee. 

There is great truth and thought in 
her descriptions, and these dcscrij)- 
tions are generally linked to some 
fact in the nistory of life and mind 
which gives them a twofold interest, 
and at times they place us at once in 
the higher realms of speculative ima- 
ginations. We quote a few scattered 
passages : — 

The mid dream regions lift their countenaitce 
On the relaxed and sleep-quiescent limb. 

Speaking of Rome, 

How different from that blue-eyed siircw. 
Keen-blasted Florence, in whose frame 
Leaps strength elastically new. 

Feeding her children of the same. 

And if she weep, it is a stonn, 

A fury in its vehement gush ; 

And if she smile, her perfect ibrm 
Thrills to the rapture of her blush. 


* Poems of Years, by Mrs. D. Ogilvy. London: Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
Kdinbargh; JohnMenries. 1856. 
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Looking from Sti'asburg spire, 

The mountain summits slid adown ilio sky. 

And of the true simple women who 
“ held in gage” the wills and hearts 
of the wild lords and captains of 
Sforza’s and Picciiiino’s time. 

As boulders in St. Goihard’s pass. 

Along the rapid Bcuss, 

Biso niossily from out the snows, 

Bound, isolate, and loose. 

And yet are clasped into their place 
By a lichen's crimson noose. 

Our last quotation must illustrate 
Mrs. Ogilvy’s associative facuriy. In 
the dusty suburbs of London she 
meets a nock of sheep : — 

J\re a sudden turn surpriseth 
With a flock of ewes and rams. 
Whence a plaintive bleating riseth 
From their over-driven lambs. 

Then I shut mine eyes and follow, 
Follow in that bleating wake. 

And at once the breezy hollow 
And the monntains on mo break. 

With the hidden streamlet springing 
Down among the alders low, 

With the very same lark singing. 

Which we heard there long ago ; 

And the rocky sheepwalks sweeping 
Bound the curving waterfall. 

And the heart within me leaping. 
Leaping faster than it all ! 

And the heather moor extending 
Miles around us as we paused. 

And thine eyes upon me bending. 

And the blush that gazing caused. 

All these memories — sweet, unbidden — 
Through my tingling senses run, 

Till I nearly am o’or-ridden 

By the butcher’s blue-frockcd son. 

If these lines ^ad ended here, they 
would have been more rounded ; but 
the addition of three stanzas and a 
simile spoils, if we may be allowed to 
say eo, the unity and beauty of the 
}ioem. The stanzas entitled ** Dream- 
ers” — “ Charon” — “ Phantoms” — are 


of the same class, and will well repay 
the reader. “ Sultan Ibrahim,” which 
closes Mrs. Ogilvy’s book, is full of 
poetic and reflective thought, and is 
true to nature and humanity. It is 
interesting to observe the develop- 
ment of Mrs. Ogilvy’s poetic mind 
through these ten years. The un- 
tutored thought and the want of 
condensation which mark some of her 
earlier efforts, are replaced by an 
easy flow and power of reflection in 
the later poems, without, we regret 
to say, so much imagination. So it is 
in life ; we never can gain the expe- 
rience of manhood without losing the 
innocence of the child ; we never can 
attain to an intellectual excellence 
without partially at least forfeiting 
the freshness of early thought. The 
dew of youth’s morning is evaporated 
by the noon of nunihood, and too 
often descends in the pitiless rain of 
an evening of grief. 

We ceased from our pleasant em- 
ploy. The evening had fallen grey 
and cold, but as we glanced out of 
our window, the moon was sailing in 
the purple sky. A white halo ringed 
her, like the glory round the head of 
a saint, as chaste and cold she moved 
slowly through the attendant stars. 
The square panes held her light with 
joy, and shed it lovingly on the floor, 
tesselating it with beauty. The fire 
burnt cheerily ; and extinguishing our 
candle, we lay back in our chair to 
meditate. On the walls, the old book 
cases, and the white press, the blaze 
moved now mirthfully, now sadly, 
bringing back old thoughts of friends 
whose figures still held the vacant 
chairs, and who would sit there ever 
in the mournful light of memory. 
The moonlight and firelight mixm 
friendlily among the books that lay 
upon the table, and dwelt with a 
peculiar sweetness on Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. A fit of flame leaped 
up, and lit up the guileless face of 
Jenny Lind, the Queen of Song, and, 
glancing on, seemed to leap down the 
open jaws of the tiger’s head that 
hung above the door. 
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THE DARRAOH. 

CIIAITEH HI, 

THE tUJtUVGlI AM» XTS WARNJSG.. 

Wake! oil wake! 

From thy slumber loner and still 
In the shadows of the hill j 
Wake ! oh wake ! 

Rend the fetter from thy soul, 
vStrong in earnest self-control : 

Seize the staff, but sheathe the branJ, 

Peace not strife, hecaues thy hand, 

Act thy part, and take thy Itand : 

For thy morning soon will break. 

GlaiimcicanasB —a Poom. 


Autumjh was now rapidly ooiuing on, 
and the ^’eeu and engrailed oaklcavea 
which had merrily glistened and 
waved tiniidst the wood- walks of the 
Darragh wore in the process of tranr.- 
miita,tioii, and were fast becoming 
gold under /-lie Michus batch of na^ 
ture’a alchemy. Tlie hay was in tlie 
haggard, staefced and saved : the great 
turf-rick had been skilfully and suc- 
cessMly piled ; the coni-stooka were 
in the farm-yard or the barn, and 
the stubble in the field ; and most of 
the country work was at an end. 

tJncouaciously the days shortened, 
and the long nights deepened in, and 
then it was that some of the old agrar 
rian agitation began to revive : the 
people once more seemed restless and 
unhappy, and disturbed fr-om their 
placidity and wonted lighthearted- 
ness, and shewed on the surface of 
their behaviour something like the 
^3X)und-8Well of the sea Avliich so often 
precedes and heralds in a storm : and 
ihongh the season had been most pros- 
perous, the crops plenteous, and 
comparatively little distress in the 
neighbourhood, yet the police were 
now incessantly employed in tracing 
out and apprehending offenders ; and 
the cases at the petty sessions, where 
Mr. Moutfort and my uncle were the 
sitting magistrates, wei*e numei’ous ; 
and some of them also of a very fla- 
grant description. These misdeeds did 
not always appear to take their rise 
either from personal or religious 
causes ; there was some deeper agency 
at work, whose influence seemed ir- 
resistibly to goad the people on, even 
though it wore against their will and 
bett^; feeling. 


A singular story was told us f>ne 
day at dinner by M‘Cliiitock, who 
himself had been an eye-witness to 
what he now namited. He was far 
amidst the hills that morning, laying 
out grass farms, and was standing at 
the door of rather a substantial dwtd- 
iing-liouse, which was built over a 
sloping bank on a w ild and solitary 
mountain road, when rushing dow’ij 
a hill on the opposite side of the gorge, 
he discovered two figures with stiva n- 
ing garments: a nver ran through 
the vallej', which they crossed up t(i 
their knees, and continuing theii 
race, which appeared straight as a 
bird could fly, tliey toiled pantiiigl)) 
up the gKissy bank on which M‘CMiU’ 
tock w'as standing, and rushing pasl 
him all breathless, they delivert-d int( 
the hands of the master of the house 
Andrew M‘Keuna, and his fum a Itu 
t>f twenty, a liapev, and a number o 
sti’awB— ^lese latter were hollow, aiu 
each having a joint or knot, while oi 
the former was written in a boh 
round 8choolmaster\s hand, 

Jlun^ Jhm.—Jpdiver (U nc.vt houner 
Bear the st rates to the Tlv 

men wdio carried this mystic docu 
meut were nmuntaiu peasants ; am 
on M^Olintock’s empuring from then 
what they w^ere about, and who Imi 
sent them, the}" affected not to un 
derstaud his English: at all event 
before they were two minutes in ih 
house M‘Kenna and his sou ha 
taken the scroll and the symbols wdt 
the deepest reverence, and had startc 
up the mountain which rose beliin 
their house, intending, as they said 
to leave the stmws for fuHher cor 
> eyancc at a herd of my uncle’s, wdi 
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inhabited a lone shealing on a sheejj- 
walk just over the, shoulder of the 
hill. “And now,” said Mrs. McKenna, 
“ if every one runs as fast as my two 
Andies, the sign will be at Blacksod 
Bay before the sun goes out of the 
heavens.” These words seeming to 
argue some comjiUcity on her ]>art 
with the business, M‘Clintock ques- 
tioned her straitly, but she assured him 
she *^knew nothing of the sign more 
than it was asign—- nor what the straws 
meant — nor the writing — nor who had 
sent them and MTUiutock knew her 
to be a woman whose word could be 
relied on. W e all professed dUrselvos 
totally unable to fathom this mystery, 
more than surmising that it must 
have been a dusky development of 
t.lie agency of some seciTt society. 
This was the opinion of Mr. MH’Jliu- 
tuck, w’ho understood the place and 
the peojde W’ell ; he adjudged it to be 
iui experiment to test the willingness 
and the energy of the peasantry, 
and by all aecounts it proved emi- 
muitly successful as far as it w^ent. 

These things tried my uncle much ; 
ho was SC) aii.xious to ameliorate his 
])eople — to .see them ilse in the moral 
scale, and become like himself, honest, 
.straightforward, and independent— 
so that all this secret and underhand- 
work, which his nature detested, ac- 
companied by such frecpient breaches 
of law and order coming continually 
under his notice as a magistnite, and 
enforcing on him the necessity of 
punishment to the transgressors— dis- 
s])irited him, and saddened the noble 
and generous nature w hich it could 
not embitter. And as if ho had not 
enough of solicitude to w^eigh upon 
his mind, another desagrement arose 
in the development of a new feature 
in hi.s nephew Gilbeit’s character. 

And this feature was pride. 

Of this the cool sagacity of Mont- 
fort had w^anied me before, but I do 
not think he felt himself at liberty to 
s^>eak of it to my uncle. Kildoon 
liimself, however, did not leave him 
long in ignorance on the subject, for 
about this time he made— after much 
preliuunary fencing, and what Morton 
callwl “ attitudinizing” — a formal pe- 
tition to the General, that he would 


permit and sanction his change of 
name from Kildoon to Nugent, as 
well as assist him with the means to 
enable him to meet the official costs 
which miglit attend this act of cog- 
uomiiial neo-baptism. 

His father’s name brought with it 
a bad odour, as the appellation of a 
man wliose evil deeds were still an- 
grily remembered by many whom he 
had injured, oppressed and robbed. 
And so, during some of the long pre- 
\ious absences of General Nugent 
from the Harragh, and when the 
judges arrived on their cirerrit at the 
coirnty town and the grand jury 
panel was being struck, there was 
rro one found to represerrt the Dar- 
ragh property, and its clear unincum- 
bered i?.5,0(X) a-year, because, though 
the owner’s nephew was a re.spectable 
man, and was living orr tire property, 
.‘jtill he w^as Mr. Kildoon, arrd the 
.slieiiff, who was an aristocrat, and one 
of the many who had been plundered 
by (jilbert’.s father, would not be iir- 
duced to place his stm among the 
acknowledged gentry on the grand 
jury ])ariel of the county of M . 

Gilbert also greatly coveted tlie 
commission of the peace ; but in like 
manner the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, who was a jolly and outspoken 
old nobleman, said that he “ snould 
be slow to recommend for a seat on 
the l>ench a man whose father should 
have been iir the dock a hundred 
tirires, if chicanery and dishonesty 
had their due r eward.” 

Thus balked at all sides in his 
.scheme.^ of ambition, and hoping 
everything from my uncle’s kindness 
of character and generosity, he deters- 
mined on nrakiug this effort to get 
rid of a name which brought with it 
so many associations of dishonour, 
and to assume another, w^ch, from 
the General’s frank and deseiwed popu- 
larity in the county, was in the in- 
verae ratio of excellency — en hvn 
odenr with all the num in our neigh- 
bourhood. 

But if Kildoon sumx)sed that his 
uncle’s kindness would at once accede 
to his wishes, he forgot the old man’s 
great dignity and sense of right, which 
would not sirfter him to countenance 


* Some of our renders irmy remember a circumstance precisely aa here stated* ^bickt^k 
place about tlie year 1630 over the whole extent of a remote iu IreUni^, 

Bpaoc of a singlo day. 
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such a proceeding: the Genei*al seemed 
surprised and hurt at his request, and 
at once extinguished it by a decided 
refusal. 

“I have done much for you, ne- 
phew Gilbert,” he said. “ I am Borry 
you have compelled me to say so 
to you or any other man, but this 
I cannot, will not do ; your name is a 
good one in itself, and, I have heard, 
an old one in this country : it has been 
dishonoured by him who is now gone 
to his account, let it be your aim to 
purify it from the association of past 
evil, and by a continued course of in- 
tegrity, honour and truthfulness in all 
your relations of life, redeem its re- 
spectability ; so that men will be com- 
pelled to couple it with all that is 
excellent and praiseworthy ; and you, 
who bear it, will be a much liappier 
man, and will fill a much higher posi- 
tion in the respect of your neighbour, 
and the approval of your own con- 
science, than if you were at the head 
of our grand-jury roll,* and magistrate 
for every county in Ireland.” 

The old General spoke this with 
much firmness, but gentleness, and 
shaking Gilbert by the hand, he said, 

Nephew, dismiss from your head 
these dreams, which, if realized, would 
bring you no accession of happiness ; 
and now order my poney, as you go 
down stairs, and we will take a ride 
together, and see how the labourers 
are getting on with the great oak-bark 
rick they are building in the wood.” 

My fijister witnessed this scene, 
and when it was over, the General 
seemed to wish to forget it, and all 
its etcaetera for ever afterwards. Gil- 
bert passed from the apartment with 
pale checks and purpled ears and eyes 
that sought the ^und. In the hall 
he encountered Montfort and myself, 
both of us cognizant of what he had 
been about, inasmuch as he had made 
no secret of his intentions ; and both 
of us pretty certaiu of the result from 
his downcast and unhappy air. I 
confess I pitied him, and even Mont- 
fort lookM out of the window, and 
whistled as was his wont, withholding, 
until my cousin was long out of hear- 
ing, the acoinlul laugh which he was 
too apt to Gilbert’s ex- 
pense ; an<i or two the whole 

business app^iHd to be as if it never 
had hem. 

Autumn passed pleasantly enough, 
and we had r^yb of visitors one after 
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the other, for my uncle was much 
“ given to hospitality and his pre- 
serves and salmon stream, as well as 
the charms of himself and his very 
agreeable house brought many visitors. 
Many of these were county squires, 
men who had not much education, 
but could ride well to the hounds in 
the morning, and drink more wine 
than they ought in the evening, but 
this my uncle never permitted at 

The Dari’agh.” Men with a long 
Irish ancestry, and a broad Irish ac- 
cent ; some of them spending three 
thousand a year out of a rent-roll of 
one-third the amount ; a few more 
careful; most of them, like Jacques’ 
soldier, 

“ Jealous of honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel,” 

and all of them good humoured and 
kindJj spoken fellows, and disposed 
to suit their habits U) those of our free 
and cheerful, but regular and some- 
what drilled house, during their stay 
with us. 

One or two of this class were supe- 
rior men, and most companionable - 
such as Denis Molony — of an ancient 
stock, pure Celtic, and of an easy for- 
tune, a thorough gentleman and a 
scholar ; one who spoke the Irish laii- 
guage perfectly, and knew its records ; 
jin antiquarian, a good musician, a 
resident and useful landlord, and a 
religious man ; to him my uncle was 
much attached, and occasionally vi- 
sited him at his own house, and I may 
say, thank God for Ireland such men 
are not rare in the Wild West now. 
We had a good deal of company also 
from England — the Trellysions from 
Devonshire — he a tall, full, heavy- 
headed man, always decorous, and 
always dull ; the wife, an aristocrat 
by birth, and a sufferer from consti- 
tution, for alas the Pool of Planta- 
genet is often like the Pool of Bethesda, 
and length of pedigree does not include 
length of days. The young Trellystons 
were heavy dragoons, and both quar- 
tered in Ireland, or rather on the soil, 
being large bodied youths ; they fra- 
ternized much with Montfort, having 
a fellow feeling about cheroots, and a 
tender sympathy on tobacco pipes, 
but to me they were still just “heavy” 
— exceedingly — “ dragoons,” and no- 
thing more. Their sisters were tall, 
fair, well dressed young ladies, with 
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a good deal of attractiveness as to 
their body, and a wonderful deal of 
vacuity as to their mind. Oh how 
gladly I would turn to the rich and 
piquant' ri[i%ness of Madeline’s con- 
verse and manner, from the trim and 
prim formality of her English friends. 
We had also occasionally staying at 
the Darragh, members of the Irish 
Bar ; some of these were very brilliant 
persons, others deeply and extensively 
read in the volumes of literature, as 
well as in the book of human life ; and 
all of them gentlemanly and highly 
(Klucated men ; and a few clergymen 
visited us during the sumiper, good 
and active men in their vocation, and 
estimable and accomplished in private 
life. We had many a wild mountain 
ramble with our visitors ; boating to 
see the caves, and the mural cliffs, 
and puffing holes, and daily a cheval 
excursions, in which my uncle’s house 
was always very efficient, so that peo- 
le said of him, that The General 
ept a good horse, knew a good horse, 
and rode a good horse, and all equally 
well.” Then if it rained, we liad books 
without measure in the library, which 
we called the (general ty,” in oppo- 
sition to a little old black room up 
stairs full of ancient and odd volumes 
of older and odder literature, pur- 
chased and compiled by the Admiral, 
and from him named “The Admi- 
ralty.” These books were all stitched 
i]i canvas winch had been prepared in 
some acid or akaline solution, making 
it white and smooth, and as if it had 
been washed in soap:Suda ; lliey were 
lettered in ink on the back, the work 
of sbme country schoolmaster. The 
books were a mass of heterogeneous 
knowledge and promiscuous nonsense ; 
old almanacks, voyages, log-books, 
musty antique plays, song books, the 
great and little Warbler, novels with- 
out end, magazines without beginning, 
unspeakable trash, and all of “a most 
ancient and fish-like smell yet strange 
to say, here were many good books 
by able writera, and stranger still, 
whole rows of sermons and divinity! 
The method of their arrangement by 
the old seaman himself, was in totiil 
contempt of size or subject, but in 
strictest alphabetical order. The fol- 
lowing may serve for a specimen : — 
Doddridge’s Expositor, Drunken Bar- 
naby, Divine Breathing, Dryden’s 
Plays, Death of Legal ilope, Devil 


on Two Sticks, Delights of Piety, 100 
Drinking Son^, Directions to Baltic 
Pilots, Dirty Bob, a Tale in 4 vols. 
Davenant on the CJolossians, Durfey’a 
(Tom) Pills to purge Melancholy, 
Dorimantji, or the Delicate Intriguer, 
a Sentimeutal Novel in 8 vols., Dare- 
devil Voyage of the Frigate, Delirium 
Tremens, Treatise on, &c. &c. These 
incongruous companions all stood side 
by side on the oook shelves of the 
“ Admii*alty,” a dark old room about 
twenty feet square — this had been 
the Admiral’s aanctimi, though I fear 
the term is misapplied in regard of 
any association with my old relative’s 
life or habits. The moths now had 
their own way here with the books 
and furniture, the General not choos- 
ing to make the smallest innovation 
on the oddity or antiquity of the 
apartment. 

At this time I frequently met the 
liandsome Crookback, or “ Le Beau 
Bossu,” a.s Montfort called him. 
M‘Cliutock told me that his name 
was Jose Marellos, that he was a 
Portuguese or Spaniard by nation, a 
Jew by religion, and a working jew- 
eller or lapidary by trade ; and that 
he liad visited our country on a re- 
port of pebbles being found beyond 
our warren on the beach, resembling 
agates, jasper and chalcedony for 
beauty ! There was some truth, but 
exaggerated, in our sea strand’s fame, 
for the pebbles found there did take 
a beautiful polish, and the colours in 
most of them were brighter and more 
varied than many of the beat speci- 
mens of German agate. 

As the autumn died off into winter, 
we were all to have gone up to Dublin, 
until the General countermanded the 
order, and said he would remain, at 
the same time pressing Montfort and 
Madeline to follow up our original 
plan, and occupy his house inMenion- 
square for the months preceding the 
coming Christmas. Privately, and for 
the present out of the hearing of Ma- 
deline, my uncle told us he had 
received a threatening letter with the 
usual symbolic addenda of skull, coffin, 
and thigh bones. 

“Now,” said the noble old man, 
“I will not leave my house and 
servants to be assaulted by these cow- 
ardly assassins ; they say they ‘ will 
visit my castle some of these dark 
nights, and pay me off the old score 
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which Montfort, the English villain, 
escaped, when he ducked on his saddle 
in the Darragh pond.* 

“ Such is the strange language of 
this epistolary missile^ not very com- 
plimentary to you, John,’* said my 
uncle. Montfort sternly smiled, look- 
ing most awfully grim. 

«Now J,” continued my uncle, 
** being an old soldier, will stand by 
my garrison — how could I ever desert 
my poor servants? and even my horses 
require a protecting hand over them; 
and since I have been forewarned, I 
shall let these brigands see that I will 
be forearmed also. ”He then told us, 
that during the past week he had 
punished three brothers of the name 
of McDivit, who had been convicted 
on the broadest evidence of houghing 
some cows, and hamstringing a fine 
colt belonging to a remarkably decent 
family of the name of Joyce, whose 
conduct had won the esteem of all in 
our house. This Joyce was a small 
farmer, his two sous, fine young fel- 
lows, worked in <ftir garden, his 
daughter was in the laundry ; the 
whole family were an excellent speci- 
men of good Irish peasantry, andw-ere 
eminently honest, industrious, well 
principlea and faithful, and possessed 
a good share of that independence of 
spirit, which perhaps is the offspring of 
honest industiy, but which wh cu yoked 
with it, is an unfailing warrant of 
success. Truth to say, Joyce, the 
father, was a sturdy fellow enough, 
and would give in to nothing which he 
could not recognise as upright, and 
thus while he was most popular with 
the better minded neighbours, whose 
testimony of him and his wiis, that 
“ Mr. Joyce was a day cent genteel 
man, and had a fine family, God bless 
them,” he was envied and disliked 
by the evil disposed members of fhe 
community, who were disturbing 
the people from their propriety, and 
had avenged themselves on Joyce 
for some fancie<! injury, by maiming 
his cattle at night. This outrage, 
coupled with the cruelty wliich was 
exercised against ilie poor animals, 
excited the (^enerars just and warmest 
indignation, and he had punished 
the offfenders by , sentencing them to 
as severe a penalty as the law per- 
mitted Mm to do. 

** D^nd on it,” he said, ** this ar- 
i^eolnesfrofB thequiverof some of 


th ese McDi vits, I cannot and will not 
think so evil of aZ^tlie poor people as to 
suppose them to be actively implicated 
against the life and property of their 
landlord ; many of them no doubt, 
who have not the stout heart of our 
good J oyces, may be obliged to succumb 
passively, and keep the bad secrets of 
others ; but I am persuaded that if 
there l3e a coiispimcy among the 
peasantry, it is confined to the few, 
and unparticipated in by the many ; 
and this is M‘01intock’s opinion, who 
has lived here for a long time, and 
assures me that these agrarian out- 
rages are a novelty in the country. 1 
shall, however, not neglect my a) lony- 
mouH correspondent’s hint, and will 
set my house in oi’der, though God 
grant,” added the good old man, 
“that it may prove anuseless precau- 
tion ; and I shall also make one more 
strong effort to avert such an unplea- 
sant contingency to myself, ai^d so 
woful a catasir(3])he to the poor people, 
by making a little speech to them 
to-morrow while they are at dinner 
in the gravel-pit of the Darragh 
wood.” 

In saying this, he alluded to a feast 
of beef, potatoes, and beer, he harl 
promised to a wh< 'le army of labourers, 
including their wdves and children, 
who had been employed in building 
up a bark slack of huge dimensions in 
the great wood behind our house. 
The pile w as to be completed by noon 
the next day, and then the banquet 
was to come off, the weather being 
fine and dry ; siih dio, in a large 
hollow gravel pit, which aftbrcled 
seats, sun shine, slielter, and amjdest 
room for all. Hither were collected 
nearly eighty souls, and bodies too, 
if one might judge l>y the rapid de- 
molition of the victuals. The people 
were in the higliest spirits, evincing 
much joy and uiankfuliiess, and that 
peculiar tact and courtesy which the 
Irish peasant has as if by nature’s 
patent alwve all other villageoisee. 

Madeline moved among them smi- 
lingly and gracefully, chatting with 
the women, i>ressiDg the men to eat, 
and admiring and caressing the chil- 
dren. I acted as her squire on the 
occasion. Many of our servants were 
there. Becky, I grieve to narrate, 
stood like the shade of injured Dido, 
sulky and apart, and looking decidedly 
grand, or, to use her own veimcular, 
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‘^verra wielT and doure.” Hhe was, 
doubtless, thinking of her great con- 
nexions in the north, and sorry to 
800 her mistress demean herself so 
“ among them puir egnorant boddies, 
that was a yeating and drinking in 
the gravel pet.” Yet, beneath 
akye-terriei' skin beat an honest heart, 

“ tender and true.” 'H.ev pendant^ the 
corporal, had been dispatched that 
morning on a commission of my an- 
cle’s to Dublin. So we missed hi|^t 
awful presence ; but Mr. Kildoon 
stood by the General, smiling blandly 
and patronizingly on the people : 
while John Montfort, Esq.^ sat on a 
green knoll, with his legs stretched 
out on the grass, an oak stem sup- 
porting his broad back, smoking a 
cigar and readiixg the Morning Chro- 
nicle. Finally, as “ the desire of eat- 
ing and drinking” became allayed by 
the gi-adual process of repletion, and 
as the last “ satur con viva” ceased 
his mastications, and began to look 
about him, my uncle ascended a bank, 
and commenced a little oration, during 
which he was fre(iuently, loudly and 
enthusiastically cheered. In my mind’s 
eye I think 1 see him now ; his 
blue frock coat buttoned tightly over 
liis lithe fi*ame ; his tlark trowsers, 
and white military gloves on his small 
hands, one of which held a long 
ashen handle headed by a light steel 
axe, which he generally carried in 
his wood- walks ; his hair still some- 
what of the raven’s dye, though “ ginz- 
zled here and there,” and curling 
silkenly and thinly around his white 
and classic temples ; as he raised his 
hat gracefully at the plaudits elicited 
by his simple oratory ; his kind 
benignant smile and flashing eye, 
and the tones of his rich and musical 
voice, wfiich still live in my memory, 
and ever^ill be dear to my heai't as 
strains ?f music parted.” 

He thanked them all, as if they 
liad conferred on him a favor, for 
tlie good work they had done on his 
bark rick ; then said how happy he 
was to sec them as his guests, and 
hoped he often should have the same 
pleasure. He then gave them excel- 
lent advice ; and finally, in a simple 
and manly way, he told them of the 
letter he had received, and the threat 


any man here to have been ex>nnected 
with sending me this letter ; but some 
of you may be acquainted with those 
who have, or may chance to meet 
them at fair, markef^ or work ; and 
thus they may learn tlirough you 
what my inincl is on the matter. I 
solemnly appeal to heaven, if ray 
most ardent wish has not been to 
live in peace among all my neigh- 
bom's, and to spend amidst tliem the 
proceeds of my property, and to do 
them all the good in my power ; and 
this you, men, know right well has 
been my habit and practice, and 
will be my mode of proceeding still, 
if the people behave themselves. But 
if they are mad enough to fulfil the 
threats of this letter, and attack my 
house, 1 as solemnly declare that I 
will repel them by a force far beyond 
any they could bring against me ; 
and though God knows how I should 
gj’ieve to take their lives, yet, in this 
case, their blood must be upon their 
own heads.” 

On the termination of this address 
a few men looked down ; but the 
mass of the party loudly cheered my 
uncle ; the male portion expressing 
their disapprobation at the letter, 
wdiile the ladies unanimously and 
vehemently declaimed against *Hhe 
villyans who would attempt to vex 
the master, or touch a hair of his 
head.” I thought them very sincere, 
and strange to say, so did Montfort ; 
and lon^ afterwards I had reason to 
be certain that but four individuals 
amidst that assemblage of eighty 
jieople were implicated or even cog- 
nizant of the impending attack upon 
our house. So much had my uncle’s 
kindness won upon his own tenantry 
and labourers. He apjieai’ed very 
happy at their demonslration of good 
will, and talked as hopefully and as 
freshly going home that day as if he 
were only a boy of sixteen, instead 
of a man of sixty ; but I thought 
Madeline looked pale and veiy deli- 
cate. 

lu a day or two “the corporal” 
stalked in upon us ; an iron import, 
a i>erfect “ Talus,” just aiTived from 
Dublin ; and more grim than ever ; 
and shortly afterwards the General 
(liaviiig succeeded in the commission 


contained in it against his life and 
property. 

“Now,” said he, “ I do not l>elieve 


he had entrusted to the corporal) 
communicated to Montfoit and me 
his plan of defence, in case his house 
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should* be attacked, which really ap- 
peared to us as admirable as could be 
contrived, and as likely to terminate 
in a speedy repulse of our invaders. 
The old house and household were 
wonderfully calm under the approach- 
ing danger. My uncle was a little 
depressed at times, but tranquil, con- 
fident, and inspiring confidence to all 
around. Mr. Montfort was as usual 
cool, phlegmatic, and imperturbable, 
and never altering lus out-of-door ha- 
bits, seldom home till it was dark, and 
going every evening, regardless of my 
uncle’s advice and Madeline’s intrea- 
ties ; before his appearance at the tea- 
table, round to the stables to visit his ca- 
valry and smoke his cigar. My sister had 
too much of my uncle’s nature in her 
to feel fear ; but I could not but ^ler- 
ceive how much her natural delicacy 
had increased ; and / was excited at 
the prospect of the coming stiiiggle, 
and greatly flattered at the confidence 
which both the general and Montfort 
seemed to place in my courage and 
physical nerve. Corporal Mon. was 
a degree less fierce, but as faith- 
ful to his monosyllables as ever : he 
spent now whole hours in polishing 
up old bayonets and obsolete swords, 
and all kinds of armour, offensive or 
defensive, he could find, and oiling 
and cleaning every gun, pistol, fowling- 
piece, or blunderbuss which the house 
contained; a process which seemed 
to impart such vivacious pleasure, 
that he was distinctly heard to ex- 
plode over his labour in several loud 
and rusty cachinnations of mirth, as 
if Vulcan and all his cy clops train 
were tickling him in his workshojx 
Becky Elliott was a shade or two 
more condescending to thos3 about 
her, and edified the servant’s hall less 
frequently with her family greatness, 
and the oft repeated account of “ her 
grandfeyther, and what a beautiful 
man he was, and the muckle farm 
and beg house which Squire Mont- 
gomery of Convoy gave him,” &c., 


&c., &c., '^because ho was the honest- 
est tenant on the whole estate,” 
&c., &c. Recitals, which by their 
frequent repetition, were familiar to 
our ears as household words, and 
fresh ns yesterday, although the facts 
they recounted wei:e rather of an 
ancient date, having occurred in the 
middle of the last century. The 
hysterical damsel, who Daphne-like 
had fled before the pursuit, and 
amorous clutch” of the wooden- 
legged ghost, had decamped on the 
first intimation of an expected attack 
from assailants of flesh and blood, 
and liad juow “ bettered herself” by 
becoming “head-waiter” to the “ Kin- 
negad hotel,” where she saw no spirits 
save those she called up herself be- 
hind the bar, to cheer the throats and 
hearts of drouthy customei’s ; while 
her admirer, the old Admiral, by no 
means inconsolable at her departure, 
continued to occupy the black chair, 
and to keep up his orgies : whistling 
and screaming through each live-long 
stormy night that shook the ancient 
casements, or plying his wooden-limb 
in ghostly recreation along the flo(a* 
of the great parlour, as many a loose 
door kept flapping all night before 
the draughts of air which wandered 
up and down the curious old corridors 
of the house. My cousin Gilbt'it hatl 
been summoned to attend a trial in 
Dublin, but was expected home daily. 
M^Clintock we constantly saw ; he 
urged my uncle much to procure a 
guard of soldiers for his house, which 
the General would not hear of. And 
thus things were, when the “ battle 
of the Darragh” took place, which in 
all its main events as about to be 
chronicled here, is “an o’ertrue tale,” 
and “freshly remembered,” and oft 
and fully narrated by the legend- 
loving peasantry of the ci»untiy for 
many a long year after this drama of 
death, and night, and fear, with all 
its mournful accompaniments and 
results had ceased and j>asscd away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBE DAUBACTH akd its battle. 

The boat sails smooth oq the summer tide ; 

The ship rides strong on the tranquil river, 

But the storm has come, with its breath of pride, 

And both are wrecked for ever : 

Alas I that one brief day should bring 
So stern a doom, so dark a fate, 

And Time should waft us on his wing 
Changes so desolate. 

Erin's Fault and Sorrow. 


It was about three o’clock p.m., on the 
fifteenth day of December, that, as 
we were all sitting and reading in the 
little Dowager drawing-room, at the 
Dairagh, we descried a countryman 
wrapped in a large frieze coat, crossing 
the lawn with a quick step. On ar- 
riving at the hall door, he asked for 
the General, who ordered him into 
his study, whither he immediately 
followed, taking with him Montfort 
and myself. We found the man 
standing just inside the room, and 
wlien the door was shut and locked, 
the countryman threw aside his muf- 
fling, and shewed beneath the green 
lifle dress of a policeman, or 
“peeler,” as their sobriijuet was 
among the peasantry, from the states- 
man who had introduced the force 
into Ireland. This man was Darcy, 
the sergeant of the constabulary at 
Ballynatrasna, and so remarkable a 
person that I could not pass him by 
without devoting a few parenthetical 
words to him. 

He was about thirty years of age, 
and five feet six high ; he had fair 
featimes, and though a good deal 
freckled, was remai’kably handsome — 
his lip, nostril, eye being all chiselled 
by the hand of nature into a most 
aiistocratic fineness, so that had ho 
been bom in Grosvenor Square, and 
Tmtten Most NMe before his name, 
his face would have been painted by 
Ijawrence, or carved from showy 
marble by Canovaj as the beau ideal, 
and very expresjon of that thing 
called blood. AsCit was, his patent of 
nobility was only from Nature, who 
acts in these cases absolutely and 
irrespective of all cases of fashionable 
conventionalism ; and thus Darcy 
came from her hands, as a poor man 
onoe'aaid of him, “ a rael ready-made 
gentleman and his mind and con- 


duct suited his appearance well — ^lie 
was faithful, intelligent and daring — 
Olaverhouse, without his cruelty : and 
Nelson, without his personal plain- 
ness ; he resembled both- His voice 
was low and soft as a woman’s ; his 
manner grave, orderly, calm and 
most respectful ; his movements quiet, 
but there was in the lip a rapid 
daring curl, and in the eye a sup- 
pressed flash of light when business 
was to be done and action lay before 
him ; he was a spare man, but power- 
fully strong, all sinew and muscles, 
whipcord and wire ; he had once, 
when a mere stripling, fought a prize 
fight ; and when living in Lancashire 
had taken a regular course of lessons 
in wrestling and cudgel-playing from 
a professor at Chowbent ; he was 
greatly feared by the peasantiy,yet ad- 
mired at the same time, and in fact ra- 
ther apopularman from Ids appearance 
and his never exercising any cruelty ; 
and his name was so up for courage 
and success, that at one time in the 
county of Kilkenny, he went by him- 
self, armed with a brace of pistols 
and a short bludgeon, into the midst 
of a secret lodge of White Shirts, 
where were fom* or five men, and 
looking at them with that eye that 
aiever quailed, aud accosting them 
with that accustomed salutation of 
^‘well boys,” which they said used 
to drive the blood to their hearts^ he 
succeeded in collaiing and capturing 
the two leaders and securing their 
papers and signs. 

On another occasion, when Branigan 
the murderer had escaped from Clon- 
mel jail, Darcy was the sleuth-hound 
selected to bring liim back. He 
accordingly tracked him to Dublin, 
to England, got on his trail in London, 
where he took him asleep and dirunk 
in an obscure cellar in the Seven 
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Dials, put the handcuffs on him, and, 
accompanied only by another police- 
man, brought him down on the top of 
the ‘^ high-flier” coach to Liverpool — 
Jiratiigan sitting between the two men 
all the and sleeping with one of 
them at Birmingham^ while the other 
sat by and kept guard ; and Darcy 
never once unclasping his “ bracelets” 
from the brawny wrists of the murder- 
er until he had him once more the 
King’s prisoner in the strong hold of 
“ Clonmalla.” Such was the man 
who had now come up to us in 
disguise, fraught with some eventful 
tidings, and his news excited us not 
a little : he had unquestionable proof 
that an attack was to be made on our 
house and offices that vcr}’^ night by a 
large body of White Shirts. Darcy 
had heard it only ten minutes before 
leaving his barrack, from one of our 
labourers, with whom they had been 
tampering, but unavailingly. 

My uncle received the information 
with a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger.” ‘‘ Whll, Darcy,” he 
said, “ I am quite prepared for these 
gentlemen; I have oeeii warned more 
than once, and have had several 
threatening notices, thougli I spoke 
but of the first even to my family. I 
have lived too long in the country 
now not to expect something of this 
kind would occur. I am also too old a 
soldier not to have my defences all 
good, and have seen too much of 
reg\ilar warfare to dread f(»r myself 
any result from a rude attack of this 
kind ; my only concern in the matter 
is that blood must flow, and that in 
self defence I shall be constrained to 
punish some of these unfortunate 
madmen in a more summary way 
than if I were delivering out justice 
from the bench ui)on their persons, 
as God is my judge. Gentlemen,” 
said my uncle, becoming a little 
excited, from my heart I am sorry 
to raise hand against a fellow 
creature’s life in this matter, and I 
would do anything consistent with 
what is right to avoid it.” He was 
silent for a moment or two, and we 
all kept r^arding him with feelings 
of deference and respect. **WeIl, 
Sergeant,” he continued, we must 
now proceed to buamess ; how many 
men can you spaie me ?” 

“ Two of my force, sir ; three more 
must remain to take car© of the 


ban'ack, though I have no apprehen- 
sion of the j^eople attjicking them.” 

“ It is enough,” said the General, 

it will be but a short business, aud 
perhaps eventually may purge the 
country of the evil atmosphere which 
seems to hover round it now' ; as 
thunder storms, though violent and 
d(3vastating, are succeeded by clear 
and wholesome weather.” 

My uncle then proceeded to make 
hi s arrawemeuts. Darcy and h is two 
men, w'ith their muskets, were to 
come to us wdien it was dark — there 
WAS no moon ; Montfort and his 
English servant, and tw’o young active 
fellc^ws, were to garrison the great 
paidour, with liberty to salJy otit into 
any other room w hich might need 
their presence. Darcy and his men 
were to occupy the left wing of the 
house, encamping amidst thechintzery 
and china of the little old drawdng- 
room : while I and the three J oyces, 
w'ell armed, w'ere to act as the j)atrol 
of the garrison, to scour the lawn and 
orchard and offices, to guard well the 
approach of the enemy, and oii the 
first intimation of their con)ing, to 
fall back u})oii the house, into w'hich 
w'e should be received on a wdiistle 
g|ven, either by Montfort or the 
sergeant. And this post singularly 
suited my constitution as w'cdl as 
habits, having ever disliked sitting 
still when action was in the wdnd ; 
and knowing, in common with my 
thi’ee stout companions, every green 
inch of the locale of the Darrngh ; 
so that to traverse it by night was as 
easily performed by us as at highest 
noon. My uncle and the Corporal 
were to command the beleagured 
garrison, and to occupy the leads, 
whither our servants had been carry- 
ing the muniments of war during 
the last half hour. The window^s 
were all strongly barred and shuttered, 
and in an ancient garden root house, 
W'hich commanded from its two back 
windows the whole lange of stabliUg, 
was the General’s heitcl gamekeeT»€r, 
and three or four rangers, with orders 
to shoot any man who would attempt 
to fire or force the stable doors ; and 
as these fellows w ere all marksmen, 
we considered this as a very effective 
part of our defence. The men ser- 
vants all seemed anxious to do their 
parts : to each of them Corporal 
Mon had entrusted a well furfliilied 
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gun or pistol, with a bayonet or 
sword, as lie best could spare it. He 
was much excited by the business on 
hand, and went about, looking cer- 
tainly most hideous, yet horribly 
with something like the 
attempt of a grisly smile on his 
leathern lips, which, however, was 
.still-born, and died in convulsions, 
passing off in a spasmodic grin ; his 
address to the servants, as he 
delivered to each man his arms and 
ainmunitioii, though perfectly unin- 
telligible at the time, was long 
remembered, and ran as follows, as 
he stuttered it out in Jiis word- 
throttling, monosyllabising fashion : 

“ Put ; bus ; gun to should ; cock 
slow ; aim low ; close blink ; fire 
stedd ; mind don’t shoot selves 
terminated byasubteri^aneous chuckle 
which seemed to come up from his 
ei)igastris, or rather the region wdiere 
his midriff ought to have been, if he 
had any, which I always considered a 
doubtful matter. Now, this speech 
of the Corporal being interpreted, is 
thus : “ Put your blunderbuss, or 
your gun to your shoulder ; cock 
slow ; aim low ; close one eye, and 
fire steadily ; and take care you do 
not shoot yourselves.” 

We held a council of war eai’ly in 
the evening as to the way w’e should 
dis])ose of the ladie.s of the establish- 
ment during the attack. My uncle 
proposed ordering a fire and lights 
into “ the Admiralty,” and locking all 
of the fair sex in, with a Ijirge tea 
pot and its cheering appurtenances to 
soothe them in their captivity, but 
Madeline gently but firmly declined 
the proposed incarcemtion, saying, in 
a very decided tone ; Uncle, I shall 
remain in my chamlier, or with 
Walter ; I have no fear when I have 
so many strong hearts and lianda 
about me, and my heavenly Father 
above me.” She looked tenderly at 
the General, and tearfullv at Mont- 
fort ; yet, though the long silken 
black lash was moistened for a 
moment, there was a proud glance 
which shot from underneath it, and 
the short upper lip was still with the 
calmness of determination. 

Be it so, my dear,” answered the 
General, “ I can trust yon ; but Le- 
muel tells me that some of the fe- 
malo servants are making a groat 
nbiss b<^low stairs, and one or two of 
them eten demanding to be peimit- 


ted to dq)art home, or to fly to the 
village, irtiis would never answer : they 
might meet the enemy and suffer mal- 
treatment. We must in no way suf- 
fer one to quit the house, dr in- 
fringe upon the integrity of our little 
garrison.” 

Here a housemaid entered all per- 
turbed, to say that our cook, “ Mrs. 
Doxey, was in the starrocks,” which 
Montfort, from his stabular associa- 
tions, explained as the staggers ; but 
whicli we nnder.stood better as sig- 
nifying hystericks. Likewise, that 
“ Miss Johnson, the lady’s maid, was 
crying and roaring in the still-room.” 
My uncle at once decided the matter ; 
ordering Margaret Joyce, our laim- 
dres.s, a girl of great sense, spirit, 
and conduct, to get everything into 
“ The Admiralty,” to make it all 
“ taut and seaworthy,” as the ori- 
ginal owner would have said had his 
ghost come in among us — and most 
comfortable, and then to summon all 
the women. It was near six o’clock, 
and the night calm, but as dark as a 
wolf’s mouth. We had made one 
circuit of the place and oflices, and 
found everything quiet, and my uncle 
had ordered a very plenteous dinner 
to be prepared in the seiwants’ hall, 
knowing that beef and beer are great 
stirrers of the blood, and encouragera 
of valour. When seven and eight 
o’clock had come, the female servants 
came up to the hall, and my uncle 
said — Tlie little book-i*oom, called 
‘ The Admiralty,’ is in a very safe 
position, in case this threatened at- 
tack takes place ; and as it is Miss 
Nugent’s wish and mine also to take 
all the care we can of you, you will 
please suffer Margaret Joyce, who 
appears the stoutest of you all, to 
take you there, where you will have 
tea and every comfort, and remain till 
this affair is over.” 

Margaret led the way, curtseying 
to us, and smiling on her tenified 
band, who, however, acx|uiesced in 
the arrangement, even to Mrs. Doxey, 
who looked exceedingly well,” 
Montfort said, for a woman who 
had just come out of the staggers ! ” 

As tlie party filed off up the oak 
staircase, one remained, and well I 
knew she would not go of mere per- 
suasion, or of command either. This 
w*as Beokie, who planted as firmly ais 
the old chair to the carpet, and 
looking just as blackly on us all, 
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said — I’m siirely na ganging to 
thon ’mirealty the night. I’m surely 
na fet person to be locked iip as if it 
was in Dairy jail, with them low 
scullions and ketchen maids, or even 
that foolish dressy creature, Miss 
Johnson, with her astericks and her 
airs. I’ll stay with Miss Maddie — 
egh— egh — but you waunt be heu- 
dering me, my own sweet child. 
Egh — oh ! you waunt turn off your 
puir auld Beckie. Oh ! dearie me ! 
dearie me ! dearie me ! why did I 
ever lave the daycent North to be 
shot by these Connaught salvages ? 
What came over me to come awa* 
from mygrandfeyther’sbeg house, and 
he the most beautiful old man ! Oh 
dear ! oh dear ! what would Squire 
Montgomery, of Con-voy house say 
if he saw me locked up in Connaught 
mid the salvages a shootering me ? ” 
The rest of her speech went over the 
cataract of her teara, and was drowned 
in the pool of her sobs. Ma<leline 
went to her, and putting her arms 
round her, kissed her cheek kindly, 
and said — ‘‘ Dear Beckie, do lis my 
uncle wishes, for my sake — he must 
be obeyed.” 

Beckie returned her caress again 
and again, till my uncle, getting im- 
patient, cried — “ Come now, I see 
your mistress has coaxed you to do 
what is right. Go up after the seiwants 
and get your tea, my good Beckie, 1 
muM have the key of the book-room 
in three minutes hence on that ta- 
ble.” But these words seem to have 
I'evivified all the obstinacy of my 
nurse’s temper ; for, loosing her arm 
from Madeline’s neck, she faced my 
uncle like a cat o’ the mountain at 
bay, and planting her large feet on the 
carpet, slie cried, or rather screamed 
out — “ I tell you, Sir, I wunna — 
w-u-n-n-a gang yane leg. I dam' you 
to mak me ! ” 

The General frowned, and then, 
smiling, passed out of the door, ta- 
king Madeline on his arm, and mo- 
tioning to me and Montfort to fol- 
low 5 but first, he said two words to 
the corporal, who was watching his 
eye as eagerly as a dog does th|at of his 
master, I confess I lingered, anxious 
to see the oM of this strange scene. 
The coipqralnow ai^pproached Beckie, 
and 1 saw Ibat when Greek 

meets Greeks comes the tiig of 
war. I giiei^e to say that poor 
Bates’s both 


fearfully up. Mr. Mon came up to 
her in a zig-zag fashion, and having 
completed his parallels, he began 
thus : — ** The Gen’r’l told me, maiun, 
to take you up stairs,” clutching her 
by the arm ; upon which she dealt 
him a box on the ear which made the 
whip-cord muscles to vibrate in his 
horny face, yet his temper stood un- 
moved. 

“ Gang awa’ wi you, you ould, 
dried-up, longbacked lobster ; must 1 
obey you ugly, flat-faced may- 
nial ? Tak your hand off my arm or 
I’ll fell you.” 

To my ^maze the corjioral obeyed 
her, and, making a grim bow, said — 
“All right, maum ; good by,” and 
passing by his antagonist, he seemed 
as if he were about to leave the hall, 
when suddenly backing on her, in 
do8-a-do$ fashion, he threw his long 
sinewy arms quick behind him, and 
round her, confining her hands ; ^d, 
lifting her on his back as easily as a 
school-boy would truss his satchel, or 
Mr. Punch his show-box, he stalked 
swiftly up the stairs with his living 
burden, who, all subdued by this sud- 
den indignity ottered to her person, was 
perfectly quiescent, and only exploded 
in a faint sob now and then, mingled 
with such broken sentence as these - - 
“ salvages ” — “ locked up “ egh, 
dearie me !” — “ loilgbacked lobster” 
— “ egh, egh, my graiidfeyther ! ” 

I was glad Madeline had not wit- 
nessed this scene ; but the General, 
gentle iis he was, loved discipline, 
and permitted no insubordination in 
his household, and the effect of this 
passing roughness on Becky was last- 
ing and salutary. In two minutes 
the corporal descended the stairs fw 
solemn as Saturn, and bringing the 
key of “ The Admiralty ” to me with 
a grave bow, r^uested that I might 
hand it to the General, and tell him 
that “ all Avas right.” 

My uncle’s plan of defence was 
now known to the whole household ; 
he had a number of hand grenades 
piled on the lea<ls, together witli a 
small brazier of lighted coals to ig- 
nite their fuses ; over these the cor- 
poral was to preside, and I and my 
party of Joyces, when we returned 
home, w^ere to act under Mr. Mon’s 
coihmands in throwing the grenades. 
We took our last round at nalf-j^t 
.^^leven ; the place was all quiet m if 
sunk in deep repose j the air ^rk 
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^ The trees, whereat we imiled again, 

To see them, in their growing wonder, 
Suppose their buds were verdant rain, 
lifmAl the gay winds rustled under 
Their feathered train, 

‘‘ Lo, now they stand in braver mien, 

And, claiming larger shadow-right, 
Make patterns of the wandering light, 
And pave the winds with green. 

HI. 

Of all the flowers that bow the head, 

Or gaze erect on sun and sky, 

Not one there is, declines to shed, 

Or standetS up to qualify, 

His incense-meed : 

“ Of all that blossom one by one, 

Or join their lips in loving cluster, 

Not one hath now resolved alone, 

Or taken counsel, that his lustre 
Shall be unshown. 

“ So let thy soul a flower be, 

To breathe the fragrance of its praiss 
And blossom in the early days 
To Him who fosters thee. 


IV. 

“ Of all the founts, bedropped with light, 
Or silver-combed with anade of trees, 
Not one there is but sprinkles bright 
It’s curl of freshness on the breeze, 
And jewelled flight : 

Of all that hush among the moss, 

Or prattling shift the lily- vases, 

Not one there is but purls across 
A gush of the delict that causes 
It*s limpid gloss. 

So let thy heart a fountain be, 

To rise in sparkling joy, and fall 
In dimpled melody — and all 
For love of home, and me.” 


V. 

The onlyiount her heart became 

Bose <j[uick with sighs, and fell in tears ; 
While pink upon her white cheek came, 
Like apple-blossom among pearjs. 

The tinge of shame. * ’ 

Her husband pierced with new alarm 
Bent nigh to ask of her distresses, 
Enclaspihg her with sheltering arm, 

And searching out tlkrough soft caresses 

The clue of 

roL. XLvn.— NO. 
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Then sli6 with sobs of ^low J^lief 
(For silence is the gaol of care) 
Confessed, for him to heal or shaf^, 

The first of human grief. 


I cannot look on thee and think 
That thou hast ceased to hold me dear : 

I cannot break the loosened link i 
When thou, my only one, art near, 

“ How can I shrink ? 

So it were better, love^ — I mean, 

“ My lord, it is more wise and right — 

“ That I, ai one whose day hath been, 

Should keep my pain from pleasure’s sight, 
“ And live unseen. 

“ And— though it breaks my heart to say- 
However sad my loneliness, 

I fear thou wouldst rejoice in this, 

To have me far nw^ay. 


vih 

i know not how it is with man, 

Perhaps his nature is to change, 

“ On finding consort fairer than — 

Ah me, I cannot so arrange 
** My nature^s plan. 

** And haply thou hast never thought 
“ To vex or make me feel forsaken, 

“ But, since to thee the thing was nought, 
“ Supposed ’twould be as gaily taken, 

“ As lightly brought. 

“Yet, is it strange that I repine, 

“ And feel abased in lonely woe, 

** To lose thy love — or e’en to know 
“ That half thy heart is mine ? 

vin. 

“ For Avhoin have I on earth but thee, 

“ What heart to love, or home to bless ? 
“Albeit I was wrong, I see, 

“ To think my husl^nd made no less 
“ Account of me. 

“ But even now, if thou wilt stay, 

“ Or try at least no more to wander, 

“ And let me love thee day by day, 

“ Till time or habit make thee fonder 
“ (If so it may) — 

“ Thou ehalt have one more truly beni^ 
“ In homely wise, on serving thee, 
Than ajqr stranger e’er can be ; 

Eve shall seem content” 
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IX. 

Not loud she wept — but hope could healf’ ; 

Sweet hope, who iii his woi^ld-wide race 
On this consent had start of fear, " 

That each alternate step should trace 
A smile and tear. 

But Adam, lost in wnde amaze, 

Begarded her with troubled glances, 
Doubting, beneath her steady gaze, 
Himsflf to be in strange romances 
And dreamy haze : 

Then quesfioning in humed voice, 

And scai’cely waiting her replies, 

He spoke and showed so true surprise, 
It made her soul rejoice. 


She told him what the tempter said, 

And what her frightenecf self had seen, 
(That form in loveliness an^ayed 

With modest face and graceful mien) 
And how displayed. 


Then woU-content to show his bride 
Tlie worldly knowledge he possessed 
(That world whereof was none beside) 

He laid his hand upon his breast, 

And thus replied ; — 

** Oh mirror’d here too deep to see, 

“ A little way down yonder path, 

And I wdll show the form which hath 
** Enchanted thee, and me.” 


XI. 

Kadisha is a streamlet fair, 

Which hurries down the pebbled way, 
As one who hath small time to spare, 

So far to go, so much to say 
To summer air ; 


Sometime the wavelets wimple in 
O’erlapping tiers of crystal shelves, 
And little circles dimple in, 

As if the waters quaffed themselves, 
The while they spin : 


Thence in a clear pool overbent 
With lotus-tree and tamarind flower, 
Empearlod, and lulled in golden bower, 
Kadisha slee^ content. 
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XII. 

Their steps awoke the qaiet dell ; 

The first of men was smiling gay ; 

Still trembled Eve beneath the spell^ 

The power of that passion away 
She could not quell. 

As they approached the silver strand, 

He plucked a moss-rose budding sweetly, 
And, wreathing bright her tresses* band, 
Therein he set the blossom featly, 

And took her hand : 

He led her past the maiden-hair, 
Forget-me-not, and meadow-sweet, 
Until the margin held her feet 
Like water-lilies fair. 


xin. 

** Behold,” he cried, ** on vonder wave 
The only one with whom I stmy, 
** The only image still I have, 

Too often, even while I pray 
‘‘ To Him who gave.** 


The form she saw was long unknown, 
Except as that beheld yesftre’en, 

Till viewing there that dearer one, 

Her husband’s — known as soon as seen — 
She guessed her own, 


And, bending o*er in sweet surprise, 
Perused, with simple child’s delight, 
The flowing hair, and forehead white, 
And soft inquiring eyes. 


XIV. 

Then, blushing to a fairer tint 
Than waves might ever hope to catch, 

I see,*’ she cried, lovely print, 

But surely I can never match 
This lily glint t 

So pure, so innocent, and bright, 

Iso diarming free, without endeavour, 
So fancy-touched with pensive light ! 

I think that I could gaze for ever 
With new delight. 


“ And now, that rose-bud in my hair, 
Perhaps it should be placed al^ve 
And yet, I will not move it, love, 
Since tnou hast set it there, 
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XV. 

** Vilin Eve, why gaze you thus at Eve, 

“ What matter for thy form or face ? 

“ Thy beauty is, if love believe 
** Thee worthy of that treasured place 
“ Tlioii ne’er shalt leave. 

“ Oh husband, mine and nune alone, 

Take back my faith tliat dared to wander 
Forgive my joy to have thee shown 
“Not tmnsient as thine image yonder, 

“ But all my own. 

“ And, love, if this be vanity 
“ This pleasure and the pride I take, 

“ ’Tis only for thy dearer sake 
“ To be so fair to thee.” 

XVI. 

No more she said, but smiling fell. 

And lost her sorrow on hi.s breast, 

Her love-briglit eyes upon him dwell, 

Like ti’oubled waters laiil at rest 
In comfort’s well : 

’Tis nothing more, an if she w'eep, 

Than joy she cannot else reveal ; 

As onyx -gems of Pison keep 
A tear-vein, where the sun may steal 
Throughout their deep. 

And so, may all, who fear one, 

Be happy with their rival known 
The image of themselves alone, 

Beside and in the dear one ! 

M^ilAN'TKR. 


STEWART’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Although economic science is no 
longer invested with the absorbing 
interest it attracted during the many 
years when the leading political and 
social questions of the day, sucli as 
the corn-laws, and the great machi- 
nery and manufacture movement, 
were contested and discussed with re- 
lation principally to the effects which 
regulations or occurrences of either 
description were calculated to impart 
to the production and distribution of 


wealth yet still it enjoj^s no incon- 
siderable amount of puolic attention, 
and must continue to hold a similar 
position BO long as the complications 
of modem civilization perpetually 
furnisli such a number of difficult 
subjects for investigation, which can- 
not be satisfactorily dealt with with- 
out the aid of the teachings of Politi- 
cal Economy. It may be hoped that 
as the ^orld advances in years and 
wisdom, each social malady may be 


* hectares cn Political Economy, (now first pabltshed) by Pngifid Stewart, Esq* Edite^ 
by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Thomas Constable and Co., Edinburgh : Hamilton, Adaoii, 
and Co., London. 18110 . 
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gradually connected a^ording as it 
assumes a formidable appearance ; 
but few are Utopian enough to ima- 
gine we shall ever see the day when 
the root of the evil shall be thoroughly 
destroyed. Hence it would be dan- 
gerous to neglect any of the arts and 
sciences which have hitherto been 
found useful in times of emergency, 
since we know not the time when their 
services may again be urgently needed ; 
and it becomes, therefore, matter for 
congratulation to observe that so far, 
at least, there are no symptoms of 
economic science being abandoned in 
the republic of letters ; although, for 
the reason just stated, it does not oc- 
cupy the same commanding position 
it did some years ago. The works of 
our standard scientific writers, Adam 
Smith, Senior, J. S. Mill, and others, 
come forth from time to time in new 
editions ; and a whole host of au- 
thors, most of whom have yet to earn 
a literary reputation, furnish their 
readers with no efid of essays and 
treatises on the principles of the 
science, and their application to the 
questions of the day, those especiiilly 
of a financial or monetary character. 
Encouraged by this aspect of affiiirs, 
the friends and admirers of Dugald 
Stewart now step forward, and en- 
deavour to secure for the author of 
the Memefite of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mirid a niche in tne temple 
of Economic Science, by the publica- 
tion of lectures which he delivered on 
Political Economy towards the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
The circumstances under which these 
come before us are veiyr peculiar, and 
quite different from those which at- 
tended the publication of the rest of 
his works. 

*« The other wrikingB," says Sir William 
** were agein and again elaborated 
by the anther, and hy hiioMlf carefnlly ccu- 
dneted through the pres# ; whereas the fol- 
lowing lectures were not desdned for pnbli- 
cation, at leaet in the fonn |n which they now 
appear* That Idr. Stewart, however, in- 
tended ultimately to publish his course of 
][*oUtic|d Ecohoti^ seems certain ; and, with 
tills view, dudug the latter years jf his life, 
he had wised; coirrected, aihplified, and re- 
arraugi^ Itaoonstituest {wrts. But whether 
he hi^ finely completed this p]*eparation is 
doubtfii} $ for the lectures thus re-modelled 
^ him in his retNu^e&t hsre, for the most 
m^hsifQy peii^ei A* new mpted 
mnn those oligmiil mamisoripte which bays 


escaped the fate of the others revised for pub- 
lication, the course consists principally of 
what was written so far back as the begin- 
ning of the century, with such additions and 
corrections as were occasionally interpolated 
up to the session of 1809-10, the last year 
of Mr. Stewart's acadenlical labours.” 

Eespecting the destruction of the 
manuscripts, we find they were burned 
by the author’s sou. Colonel Stewart, 
under the impression that while he 
was unable to dispose of them s,s lite- 
rary pi-opei-ty, others contrived to 
appropriate portions of them, with the 
intention doubtless of giving them 
publicitj" without acknowledging the 
source whence they were derived. 
Writing to a publisher with whom 
he had some communication concern- 
ing his father’s works, he stiites ; — 

“ You need not, however, further trouble 
your&elf on this head ; because, finding my. 
self getting on in life, and despairing of find- 
ing a sale for them at their real value, I liave 
destroyed the whole of them. To this step 
I was much induced by finding my locks re- 
peatedly picked during my absence from 
home, some of my papers carried off, and 
some of the others evidently read, if not co- 
pied from, by persons of whom I could pro- 
cure no trace, and in the pursuit or convic- 
tion of whom I never could obtain any effi- 
cient assistance from the judicial authori- 
ties.” 

Accordingly Colonel Stewart com- 
mitted to the flames a gi'eat quantity 
of his father’s manuscripts, including 
his “ Lectures on Political Economy, 
delivered in the Univei-sity of Edin- 
burgh', reduced by him into books and 
chapters, containing a very complete 
body of that science, with many im- 
portant rectifications of Adam Smith’s 
sjieculations.” Yet all this while it 
is supposed there were no grounds 
whatsoever for entei*taining the im- 
pressions under which the Colonel 
acted, and it is mentioned as an ex- 
planation of his extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, that when on professional 
service in India he had suffered from 
an attack of coup-dersoleil ; a malady 
which often exhibits its influence in 
a most capricious manner, long after 
an a2>parent cessation of the affec- 
tion. 

The revised manuscripts of the lec- 
tures having perished, it became a 
question with Dpgald Stewart’s trus- 
tees whether,' in the discharge of tha 
duty they owed to the rapixtation of 
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the deceased, they should or should 
not publish what remained of the 
course of Political Economy, consist- 
ing of some older copies of his manu- 
scripts, which had escaped conflagi'a- 
tion by the son, but had not been 
subjected to revision by the father. 
In this difficulty, they sought advice 
from the moat competent of the au- 
thor’s older friends and pupils ; and 
in particular from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and Viscount Palmerston. 
But these noblemen were unwilling 
to olferany opinion, warned, perhaps, 
by Lord John Russell’s failure as the 
editor of his friend Moose’s corres- 
pondence, that the cares of states- 
manship are unfavourable to literary 
pursuits, whether those of an author, 
editor, or critic. Finally the decision 
devolved on Sir William Hamilton 
himself, and he decided on publica- 
tion. The manuscripts he had were 
imperfect, but attempts were made to 
1111 up the blanks and supply the de- 
ficiencies from notes of the course 
of lectures which had been kept by 
several pupils. This is an uniortu- 
nate manner for an author to come 
before the public ; — 

poets lose half the praise they would have 
got 

Were it but known what they discreetly 
blot. 

The same may be said for prose 
writers, especially as regards what they 
compose to be (lelivercd as lectures; 
which from their very nature require 
much judicious pruning before they 
can be in a fit state for publication. 
As the listener cannot refer back to 
refresh his memory or understanding 
when the lecturer comes to a new 
branch of his subject, intimately de- 
pending, however, on what has gone 
t»efore, frequent repetitions ana re- 
simis are often necessaiy, in order that 
the entire di8Coui*se may be rendered 
intelligible. But this, which in a lec- 
ture is a merit and a requisite, in a 
book becomes needless prolixity, cal- 
culated rather to weary the reader 
than serve any useful purpose. This 
is a fact of which a person so well-ac- 
customed as Dugald Stewai't to ad- 
dress the public in the two-fold capa- 
city of author and lecturer must have 
been fully aware; it is, therefore, 
likely that in the process of revision, 
he would have out off much that the 


reverence and admiration of pupils 
and friends abstained from disturbing. 
And, besides, he might have introduced 
many additions and qualifications, 
which he had in his own mind when 
lecturing, but thought it useless to 
express. For not only must there be 
much repetition in a lecture of what- 
ever is intended to be conveyed, 
which in a book would be uncled 
for ; but, on the other hand, there 
must be many incidental matters al- 
together passed over, through fear of 
confusing the listener and preventing 
him from grasping the leading prin- 
ciples designed to be impressed, 
while, in a book, they might be brought 
forward with advantjige ; and, if left 
out, the omission might justly be 
deemed an important deficiency. What 
occasioned this delay in publication, 
which, as events have turned out, has 
thus exposed the work in the end to a 
two-fold source of imperfection, is not 
very apparent. Although the lectures 
were intended for the press, yet the au- 
thor smwived the time of their delivery 
nearly thirty years, and still they 
never saw the light. Perhaps he was 
imitating the conduct of Adam Smith 
in the preparation of the Wealth of 
Nations, giving even more time to 
the task than his illustrious master. 
Adam Smith was appointed to a Pro- 
fessorship ill the University of Glas- 
gow in n51, and a few years aftei^ 
wards delivered the lectures which 
were subsequently expanded and ela- 
borated into his cele orated treatise, 
not published until 1776. To im- 
prove upon such a model, Dugald 
Stewart may have imagined more 
years of preparation and improve- 
ment wez'C necessary. At all events 
it appears that u]) to his death in 
1828, he did not give that positive 
proof of the completion of the work 
to his satisfaction, which authors usu- 
ally afford by committing their pro- 
ductions to the press. 

It must now be perceived that the 
circumstances unuer which it is 
sought to establish a posthumo^ 
reputation for Dugald Stewart in 
political economy are extremely un- 
favourable, even if there had been no 
progress made in that science since 
the time he wrote, and he liad no 
other rivals to contend against tiian 
those whose advantages in that ra-r 
spect were but equal to his own. But 
such is not the case. Gre^t advaneee 
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]have been made since his lectures 
were delivered ; and thus it has been 
possible for writers of later years, 
considerably his inferiors in natural 
ability, to attain, notwithstanding, a 
much higher scale of excellence, by 
availing themselves of the labours 
of those who have published the ad- 
mirable treatises and essays which have 
been added to the literature of econo- 
mic science since the commencement 
of the pzesent century. In 1817, Bicar- 
do’s “ Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation” were brought out, and 
accomplished for problems concerning 
the natural laws according to which 
wealth is distributed throughout the 
community what Adam Smith had 
left incomplete or unattempted ; thus 
rendering the second of the two 
mr^t branches into which Economic 
Science is divided, as perfect as Adam 
Smith had made the first by his 
analysis of production. It is not 
uncommon for superficial economists 
to aflfect to undervalue the services of 
Bicardo, and estimate him far lower 
than many others who, in reality, 
have no claim to be placed even on an 
e^ual footing with him ; condemning 
his writings as mere theoretical spe- 
culations, devoid of practical utility 
and difficult of comprehension. As 
regards his style, no doubt, he is 
exposed to much unfavourable cri- 
ticism; and there are several in 
whose writings the principles of 
political economy may be learned 
with much greater facility than in 
his; but to these is only due the 
merit of clear and simple aiction and 
accuracy of comprehension, while all 
tile honour of discovering new 
scientific truths belong to him. Those 
who condemn Bicardo as a mere 
theorist, would do well to remember 
that he afibrded the most decisive 
proof of being an eminently practi- 
cal man, by amassing a considerable 
fortune as a merchant; and that it 
was after he retired from business, 
with all the experience acquired 
during a long career of active in- 
dustry, he devoted himselif to the 
collection and anningement of the 
natural laws which, govern the pro- 
duction and di^ribution of wealtli, 
whose practical operation he bad been 
in the hahit of cMtempktii^ while 
engaged in his nmrcai^tile pursuits. 
It is milortttiiate, doubtless, he did 
not adopt a more popidar and less 


abstract style ; and it has been 
complained, with some reason, that 
the brevity with which he has stated 
some of ms most important princi- 
ples, the fewness of his illustrations, 
and the mathematical cast he has 
given to his arguments, render it not 
a little difficult for readers un- 
accustomed to such investigations, to 
follow him readily. As for those 
who endeavour to understand him 
without proceeding step by step in 
his line of reasoning, they engage in 
a hopeless task; smee the mutual 
dependence on each other of his 
various prepositions renders it quite 
impossible for any one to comprehend 
them who merely dips into his work 
here and there as if it were a novel 
or a newspaper. But the smart 
litterateur seldom pauses to weigh all 
these matters, and the chances are 
that when he meets with a difficidty, 
or an apparent inconsistency, ho 
throws down the book as a mass of 
senseless paradoxes, quite willing to 
believe that the author knew nothing 
whatsoever of what he was writing 
about ; and never dreaming for a 
moment that possibly it was the critic 
who was at fault, unable to take in 
the scope of a chain of reasoning, or 
overlooking the assumptions upon 
which it was based. Those, on the 
contrary, who give to his works the 
attention they deserve, and come 
to their task armed with the requisite 
acquirements and qualifications, form 
a very dilFerent estimate of Bicardo’s 
merits. 

It was the opinion of Quinctilian 
that the students of eloquence who were 
delighted with Cicero, demonstrated 
by tiieir appreciation of such a model 
that they had made no inconsiderable 
rogress in their art,— a saying which 
as been applied with equal justice to 
those students in political economy who 
find pleasure in the works of Biairdo : 
Sciai se non pani?n profecisse cui Bi- 
CAEDO mlde pkteebit. 

But it is not Bicardo alone who 
places Dugald Stewart at a disad- 
vantage just now. Not only is there 
much Known at the present oay which 
in the banning of the century had 
remained undiscovered, but, besides, 
what was well known then has since 
hem much better expressed, and so 
rendered more accessible to the 
student. Succeeding writers, of whom 
Mr. Senior, in our opinion, is entitled 
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to the higlient place, have cleai-ed up, 
removed, or cori'ect^ the ambiguities 
and inconsistencies of their pretleces- 
eors, — pointed out with precision and 
accuracy the limits of the science and 
the necessity for obseiwing them, — 
defined the leading terms, and with 
order and method arranged and pre- 
sented the elementary principles, 
thereby bringing within the reach of 
any ordinary capacity what before 
would have made veiy considerable 
demands both on the student’s time 
and understanding. And, after all 
this has been achieved, Dugald 
Stewart comes before the public for 
the first time in a new character, and 
claims the suffrages of a generation 
accustomed to instructors in economic 
science, who had been trained to their 
task by the study of works containing 
information far wider and much better 
expressed than what fell to the lot of 
writers of his day. 

These are the circumstances under 
which the lectures ai)pear, and they 
certainly show that the autlior is 
entitled to every indulgence at our 
hands ; whether we consider the state 
in which his writings are submitted 
to the public, or the standard of ex- 
cellence by which we are apt to 
measure them. Making due allowance 
for all these matters, it may freely be 
conceded the lectures are not destitute 
of merit ; but the last praise we 
should ever have thought of awaixling 
is that given by the learned editor, 
who states (p. ix.) that, as they stand, 
they will be found, as an introduction 
to political economy, among the best 
extant. If the rule of begin- 
ning at the beginning apjnies 
to this as to other studies, such 
an encomium is wholly misplaced, for 
the mode of procedure adopted is not 
of that nature ; and, besides, even in 
so far as the elements of the science 
are at all discussed, the author’s claims 
as a good introductoiy writer must 
be equally disallowed, the portions 
of the work devoted to that subject 
being decidedly the very worst it 
contains. This we shall imow a little 
further on, and for the present confine 
our attention to the fbrmer* part of 
the objection. 

The first step in any department of 
study should be to learn its leading 
scientific principles, and it is only 
after that process has been gone 
through, the student can be in a fit 


state to come to their application ; 
but if, instead of following this ob- 
vious and natural order, we reverse 
the operation and commence at the 
second stage, we shall never be 
enabled to eliminate the first prin- 
ciples of the science from amidst the 
endless variety of extraneous matters 
with which these must be involved in 
their application to any practical 
question ; and so will remain in ig- 
norance of the very things whidr 
alone could enable us to conduct with 
success original investigations. But 
Dugald Stewart, instead of teaching 
political economy as a science, defines 
it as an art ; and even treating it as 
an art, does not confine it within any 
well defined limits, but, on the con- 
trary, expresses himself in most 
vague and general terms when he 
purports to indicate its appropriate 
})rovince. In opposition to Adam 
Smith and others, who deemed na- 
tional wealth a subject of sufficient 
comprehensiveness, difficulty and im- 
portance to demand a science for 
itself, he lays down (p. 10) that the 
title of political economy ^'may be 
extended with much advantage to all 
those speculations which have for 
their object the great and ultimate 
ends from which political regulations 
derive all their value ; and to which 
wealth and population themselves are 
only to be regarded as subordinate 
and instrumental. Such are the 
speculations which aim at ascertaining 
those fundamental principles of policy 
which Lord Bacon nas so happily and 
significantly described as leges legumy 
ex quihus informatio petipossity quid 
in singulis tegihus bene aut properani 
positumaut constitumm sit*' Now, no 
one can deny that the investigations 
indicated in this passage deserve our 
most anxious attention ; but it is 
equally evident their vastness and 
generality forbid all attempts to 

a them within the compass of a 
> department of study. To 
boi^ow the words of Mr. Senior, in 
the introduction to his treatise on 
political economy (originally publish- 
ed as an article in the Encyclopoedia 
Metropolitana,) “it is impossible to 
overstate the importance of these 
inquiries, and not easy to state their 
extent. They involve as their general 
premises the consideration of ths 
whole theory of morals, of 
ixteBt,of mvil and criminal legidatlibii ; 
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and, for their particular premises, a 
knowledge of all the facts which 
affect the social condition of every 
community whose conduct the eco- 
nomist proposes to influence. We 
believe that such inquiries far exceed 
the bounds of any single treatise, and 
indeed the powers of any single mind. 
We believe that by confining our own 
and the reader’s attention to the 
nature, production and distribution 
of wealth, we shall produce a more 
clear, complete and inatmetive work 
than if we allowed ouraelves to wander 
into the more interesting and more 
important but far less definite fields 
by which the comparatively narrow 
path of political economy is surroxuid- 
ed«’* That the end to which the teach- 
ings of economic science should be 
applied is the promotion of human 
welfare generally, and not the mere 
attainment of wealth, is undoubtedly 
true ; but Dugald Stewart and his 
followers overlook the important fact 
tliat the student cannot be put in 
possession of the principles of political 
economy, and so enabled to ai)i)ly 
them in aid of securing the proposed 
end, unless he has in the first instance 
investigated sei)arately the science 
which comprises them, as can easily 
be established by analogy to the case 
of other departments of knowledge 
more generally taught and more suc- 
cessfully cultivated, a long course of 
experience having recommended and 
enforced the adoption of the best 
method of procedure. Taking, for 
example, the subject of mathematics, 
what would be thought of a teacher, 
w^ho, instead of instructing his pupils 
in the elements of geometiy, algebra, 
aud trigonometry in the fiist in- 
stance, were to bring them at once to 
practical questions of surveying and 
the like (the ends, be it remem- 
bered, for which the science is 
cultivated,) and yet expect tliey could 
over learn the subject under such a 
s^^■t3m? For in the ^[uestions which 
arise in practice, the principles to be ap- 
plied do not present themselves in that 
orderwhereintheym^ht most readily 
be learped ; and besides they are en- 
cumbered with considerations that 
come within the province of other 
sciences and such as questions 
relating to the eifect of atmospheric 
refraction, the chemical changes im- 
parted to the different instruments of 
whneasuremer^ by vicissitudes of 


temperature and diversity of situa- 
tion. And is it to be supposed the 
inexperienced^ beginner will be able 
to separate and classify all these 
various elements he encounters, and 
select from among them those which 
belong to the science he is meant to 
be learning ? All this while, more- 
over, he is under the necessity of 
burtliening his memoiy with a vast 
number of data as to time, place, and 
number , — data which, in fifty in- 
stances out of one, will be of no use 
to him whatsoever, except while he 
is engaged at the very question they 
belong to*; and this identical ques- 
tion, or anything at all like it, may 
never occur in his subsequent jjractice, 
so that thus a large portion of his 
labour goes for nothing. And the 
end will be, that after all this toil and 
ti’ouble he will master few or none of 
those general truths which would 
place him in a position to deal with 
any Jiew question which might drise, 
of a natm*e analogous to those which 
had been the object of his investiga- 
tions. But if, instead of adopting 
this perplexing and irregular course, 
he had been instructed in the usual 
manner, within a brief si)aco the 
leading principles of the science might 
have been brouglit before him ; and 
when, with a little care and diligence, 
he had mastered them, if his abilities 
lay in that line, then after investiga- 
ting a few practical examjiles by way 
of testing his acquirements, he would 
be in a position to apply the science 
to any question proposed, so far as its 
solution depended on the principles he 
had been learning, and nr)t those 
belonging to anything els(‘. And if 
lie were acquainted with these latter 
also, he might deduce and recommend 
practical conclusions ; but if he were 
not, he should state his results with 
appropriate qualifications, explaining 
that they are applicable so far and 
no farther iliau as they are exempt 
from the action of those disturbing 
influences w hich he liad been unable 
to take into account ; just as the theo- 
retical mechanician will announce that 
what he Inis demonstrated on the 
supposition of motion in a vacuum 
must be coirccted by reference to the 
effects of atmospheric pressure, before 
it can be applied to the movements 
which occur aroimd us. By similar 
reasoning we arrive at the method to 
be adopted by Ijhe student in Political 
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Economy, and learn the caution to be 
observed in the application of its 
principles to practice. And it can 
also be shown m the course of the in- 
vestigation, that the claims of the 
study to our earnest attention are of 
the most incontestable force. 

The science has for its object the 
laws which regulate the production 
and distribution of wealth, in so far 
as these operations are governed by 
the desire of man to attain the max- 
imum of wealth at the minimum of 
sacrifice ; and this at once marks out 
a class of natural laws, and a science 
which comprises them. TJie principle 
of action on which it is founded is 
bufficiently powerful in its operation 
to turn in its own direction a large 
portion of human conduct ; and the 
object of that action, w'ealth, is de- 
ci(ledly worthy of attentive considera- 
tion, comprising, as it do(js, the means 
of satisfying so large a class of our 
wants and desires. Hence, a science, 
defined as above, has every claim on 
our notice so far as the importance of 
its subject matter is concerned. But 
even this is not sufficient to entitle it 
to be pursued as a sepai’ate branch 
of study, for sciences without end 
might be created were we to dignify 
with such an appellation every body 
of natural laws possessed of charac- 
teristics distinguishing them in a 
strongly marked manner from tdl 
others, and relating to objects of ad- 
mitted importance. In addition to 
these requisites the conception and 
discussion of the laws in question must 
bo attended with such difficulty, that 
any person of ordinaiy abilites com- 
ing to deal with them without having 
studied them specially, would be un- 
able to understand their modus oper- 
undi, and thus incapable of directing 
or controlling them. This last claim 
to rank as a science Political Economy 
likewise possesses, as all must admit 
who call to mind how long, and to 
what extent, not alone the general 
body of the people, but even the most 
gifted philosophers and statesmen re- 
mained in ignorance of the natural 
laws which governed the production 
and distribution of wealth, and how 
extremely baneful were the effects 
which thence ensued. Thus briefiy 
may be exhibited the grounds upon 
which it is contended that Political 
Economy should be classified as a 
(separate science ; and, having got so 


far, it follows in the next place, as a 
matter of course, that to master its 
tiniths it must be studied like a 
science, as it is, and not sought for in 
the chaotic mass which should be ana* 
lysed were it attempted to collect its 
principles from the endleas variety of 
practical questions in which they occur 
in connexion with other matters, as 
must be the case were we to com- 
mence to study the subject as an artu 
or, rather, as one of the arts which 
has for its object the attainment of 
the welfare ot the community. 

Preliminary investigations should* 
indeed, be exemplified and illustrated 
as we proceed, by appropriate practi- 
cal examples, in this as in other 
sciences ; but this is not to bo con- 
founded with the method of those 
who jilace science in the background, 
and completely bury its elementary 
principles under a mass of details, 
consisting in a great measure of ex- 
traneous matters, which serve, in fact, 
not to illustrate, but, rather, to con- 
ceal the general truths which ought 
to be impressed on the mind. 

When the student has devoted him- 
self for a while to the science, and 
mastered its leading principles, then 
he will be prepared to take part in their 
application. But here he must remem- 
ber that other principles than those 
of economic science are to be attended 
to, and if he proceed to advocate 
l>i*actical measures without observing 
this precaution, the chances are his 
predictions may turn out untrue, or 
the objoct he inai*ks out for attain- 
ment inexpedient. The predictions 
must turn out untrue if human con- 
duct, in the case supposed, be not 
governed and directeil by the desire 
for wealth ; and the objects inex- 
pedient if considerations be involved 
in the question uucler contemplation, 
higher than those which are merely 
economic, and at variance with theui. 
If the investigator be prepared to 
deal with all the circumstances which 
thus arise whenever it is proposed to 
deduce practical rules from theoretical 
teachings, he may safely be permitted 
to urge the adoption or rejection of 
legislative measures ; but it is not 
an economist alone he is entitled to 
speiik with authority. And if from 
accident, or from incapacity for certain 
branches of knowledge, he be not pre- 
pared to deal with his case in eil ite 
beaafings, his scientific acquirem^ntijf 
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are not tisoless notwitlistanding ; for 
, though they cannot qualify him to 
enact the legislator, yet they will 
ei^ble him to afford very important 
assistance by pointing out the economic 
results which are calculated to ensue, 
and which may be then taken into 
account for whatever they are worth, 
as one of the elements to be attended to 
ih conjunction with whatever others 
exist. 

It is not as a scientific exposition, 
whether elementary or otlierwise, 
of the principles of Political Economy, 
that these lectures are to be looked 
upon; but rather as a collection of 
detached essays, some, indeed, of a 
purely scientific character, and others 
mixed and applied. The most in- 
structive portion of the, work, perhaps, 
is that which treats of population, 
especially in connection with landed 
property and agriculture ; indeed, this 
mi^t be read with great advantage 
at the present day, not that it con- 
tains much, if anything, th«at is new, 
but on account or its^ (&awing the at- 
tention constantly to what is very 
generally overlooked, though consti- 
tuting the very essence of the subject. 
The author brings together a great 
deal of interesting information as to 
the tenure of land and the condition of 
the occupiers in different parts of 
Europe, and gives a fair review of the 
controversy, then mooted as much as it 
now is, touching the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of large 
and small farms. Then, as at the pre- 
sent day, most people discussed the 
question without explaining what 
came up to their idea of a large farm 
and what of a small one, or taking 
into account that what might be the 
best size under pai'ticular circum- 
stances would no longer be so where 
the agricultural products to be raise<l, 
the nature of the soil, or the habits 
and condition of the rural popula- 
tion were essentially different. Al- 
luding to some very interesting 
agricultural reports in which the 
question of laige and small fams 
had been actively discussed, the 
author observes (p. 128): — “Some of 
the reasonings in the papers, as well 
as in other publications of a similar 
nature, mi At, perhaps, have been 
Bj^red, if wie writers had explained 
with a little more precision the ideas 
they anueixed to the words l^e and 
mm as employed in the controversy ; 


Ivords which are not only indefinite 
in their signification, in consequence 
of the want of a given standard of 
comparison ; but which must neces- 
sarily vary in their import in different 
parts of the county according to local 
circumstances. The advocates for 
small farms, for example, sometimes 
include umler that denomination 
farms from 150 to 200 acres (which are 
far above the highest average of small 
farms in Great Britain, and of large 
ones in Ireland,) contrasting these 
with fiU'ms of 1500 or 20(M) acres, 
which are so very far above the 
highest average of large farms that 
they should be considered as excep- 
tions. 

“ Many of these writers, too, seem 
to have proceeded on the supposition, 
that the principles on which the size 
of farms ought to be settled, are of 
much more universal application than 
they will be found to admit gf in 
reality. A few of them, however, 
have been completely aware of this 
consideration, remarking, that the 
size of farms must necessarily be re- 
gulated by a variety of local peculi- 
{irities, such as soil, situation, modes 
of husbandry, and the extent of 
capital possessed by the class of 
farmers ; and that admitting the gene- 
mi maxim — T/te best size of fann is 
that which affords the greatest propor- 
tiothal produce, for the least propor- 
tiotuil expense — the application of this 
maxim will be found to lead to widely 
different conclusions, in different dis- 
tricts.” And if this be so, as it doubt- 
less iy, even when we confine oui* 
attention to Great Britain, what will 
it not be necessary to take into ac- 
count when instituting comparison 
between the sizes of farms most de- 
sirable in the various localities 
throughout Euroj)e, from the wine- 
producing countries where farming 
rather resembles what would here bo 
called gardening, to the great corn 
and pasture lands where lai’ge hold- 
ings are those which appear to be 
managed with most success. 

The following, likewise, deserves 
to be borne in mind. “ With respect 
to the supposed tendency of small 
farms to promote population, I shall 
only remark heforeleaving this article, 
that it must not he judged of merehf 
from the numbers which axe euhsisted 
on the spot.*^ The idea that “ the 
mode of culture which employs most 
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Lands, is most favourable to tbe ]>o- 
pulation of the State,” is justly re- 
probated by the author of hAmi des 
Ilommes (the elder Mirabeau) as a 
vulgar prejudice. The overplus of 
]>roauce carried to market,” he ob- 
serves, is no less beneficial in this 
respect by feeding towns, than if 
oaten on the fields that produced it. 
The more, tlierefore, that the indus- 
try and riches of the farmer enable 
liiin to economise the labour of men, 
the gi’eater is the surplus which re- 
mains for the subsistence of others. 
To suppose, as some authors have 
done, that small farms add to the 
numbers of a people, while, at the 
same time, it is granted that they 
neither yield mi adequate produce 
nor rent, amounts veiy ncju’ly to a 
contradiction in terms.” It is not 
uncommon to hear those who profess 
to be jiatriots and pliilanthro 2 nsts 
lamenting the consolidation of wretch- 
edly srnml holdings into farms, we 
will not say large, but just of mode- 
rate extent, and asseiting in declama- 
tory lang\iage they would rather see 
the land supporting people, the 
strength of the State, tlian feeding 
l)igs and bullocks. To i)ersons of this 
tone of mind, who seem to think land 
is devoted to the beat of all purjMises 
when it is turned into a pauper- war- 
ren, and forget that when it ceases to 
be tenanted by wretched cottiei’s, 
then, and then only, it becomes capa- 
ble of supporting labourers in com- 
fort, we i)oint out the judicious ob- 
servations of Dugald Stcwai*t and the 
elder Mirabeau, and beg of them to 
remember that we are not to judge of 
the caj^acity of any kind of faims to 
promote population by reference to 
the numbers subsisted on the spot, 
but rather by taking into account the 
quantity of food produced, whether 
that be employed in supporting those 
who occupy the immediate locsdity or 
those who inliabit other parts of the 
country. 

The author is not so felicitous in 
discussing the connexion between the 
size of properties and the amount of 
jKipulation, as that between popula- 
tion and the extent of farms. He 
adduces a good deal of information 
on the subject, though generally not 
of the most satisfactory kind. He 
dwells a great deal on the fluctuations 
in the population and the sizes of 
estates which are said to have occurred 


in the States of ancient Rome, witli- 
out duly considering that what has 
been handed down to us respecting 
them can hardly be of that very ac- 
curate character which alone would j us- 
tify us in biiaing conclusions on them, 
and hiking no notice of the fact that 
the great change from small to large 
properties which occurred about the 
time of the decline of Rome was accom- 
panied by the substitution of slaves 
for freemen as the cultivators of the 
soil — a fact which alone is amply suf- 
ficient to account for the deterioration 
of agriculture and the diminution of 
jjopidation, and draws at once a line 
of distinction between the event in 
question and those occurring within 
our own times, to which they are 
usually conq^ared. His own ideas on 
the subject do not appear to have 
been at all settled, and, indeed, he 
himself confesses as much ; for ^ter 
bringing forward a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous and often contradictory 
infonnation and speculations, he states 
(l)age 151) — I have quoted thesepas- 
sages because I am always far more 
anxious to suggest a variety of ideas 
for your examination, than to estab- 
lish any particular system.” An ob- 
seiwatioii at once demonstrating the 
undecided condition of the auwior’s 
mind, and establishing, in connexion 
with many others of a similar strain, 
how very imtit, as we before con- 
tended, these lectures are to seiwe as 
an introductory treatise. For the 
work best suited to the beginner is 
that which tells him plainly and con- 
cisely what is known on the subject 
he is about learning ; not that in 
which the author says to him, “ Here 
is all that is said on both sides of the 
question ; and as to which is the right 
one, I, who have long studied the 
matter, decline to offer any decided 
opinion. I leave it to you, who are 
confessedly ignorant on this subject, 
to deduce the best conclusion you are 
able from the heterogeneous mass of 
conflicting evidence I lay before you.” 
But returning to what we commenced 
with, so far as the author indicates any 
opinion of his own, he rather inclines 
to that of those who consider small 
properties favourable to the increase 
of population. No doubt it is true 
that the larger the number of persons 
the rent of the land of a country is 
divided among, the more there are 
who have an opportunity of mpport- 
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themselves thereby ; but rent 
^kmutitntes but a small portion of tho> 
produce of the soil, and, therefore, to 
ascertain the connexion between the 
anidimt of population and the size of 
properties, we should look to the 
eif^t of the latter on the quantity of 
agricultural produce, the food of all 
dasees, and not to its effect on 
the number of one particulai* class 
alone, the pr^rietois. Some wi*i- 
ters, Mr» J. S. Mill* among the 
number, lay down that it does not 
follow because landed property is 
minutely divided, that farms will be 
so ; for as large properties are per- 
fectly compatime with small farms, 
so also are small ones with farms of 
an adequate size. But though tiiis 
may be maintained by closet philoso- 
phers, who have never had occasion 
to trouble their heads with the ma- 
nagement of landed property, it may 
easily be shown to be fallacious ; and 
as for the few examples which have 
been brought forward of small pro- 
prietors throwing their lands into one 
Holding for puiposes of cultivation, 
these are not to be looked upon as 
events of ordinaiy occuiTence, but 
rather as such which by their very 
singularity have recommended them- 
selves to travellers to enter in their 
note books. No landlord likes much 
to depend for all his income on the 
solvency of a single farmer, or even 
two or three, or any other very small 
numbei\ He prefers a greater num- 
ber of tenants, so that should a few of 
tliem fail, the proportion of his in- 
come thus cut off for a year will not 
be so considerable as to put him to 
heavy inconvenience. Hence though 
properties be not so small as to be 
mdividually incompatible with farms 
of adequate extent, yet they throw a 
strong obstacle in the wajr of the 
adoption of such, as it is highly im- 
probable on the grounds already 
stated that each property will be let 
in one or two holdings, and not in a 
number so much greater as to lead 
to the formation of Holdings not large 
enough for the purposes of advanta- 
geous cultivation. And when we come 
to properties too small mdividually 
for good farms, it is in the last degree 
improbable they will be consolidated 
for occupation so as to get over the 
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difficulty. Landlords dislike, not un- 
reasonably, to have their properties 
occupied jointly, the chances being 
that the boundaries of each in the 
lapse of time will become greatly con- 
fused either from neglect or fraud ; 
and thus should the joint occupation 
terminate, as in the nature of things 
it must from time to time, it may 
pi*ove hard and expensive, not to say 
occasionally impossible, for each pro- 
prietor to mark out and I’esume pos- 
session of his own. Any one who 
has had a little experience of landed 
proi)erty is aware of the obiection en- 
tertained by landlords to let a farm 
to a tenant occupying an adjoining 
property belonging to some one else, 
their reason being the very one which 
has just been stated. This shows 
how far there is fuiy connexion be- 
tween the size of properties and that 
of farms; the true state of the case 
bei)ig that though large properties 
and .small fanns are quite compatible, 
the converse of the proposition does 
not hold good. Thus, instead of 
apparently yielding to the asser- 
tion that small properties are fa- 
vourable to population, Dugald Ste- 
wart should have ^pjdied Sie sensi- 
ble remark he had made elsewhere, and 
drawn attention to the fact that though 
small properties promote the collection 
of a large agi’icultural population, it 
should not be concluded the land was 
maintaining morepeople than it would 
if less sub-(livided, since, in the latter 
case, it might be supporting a greater 
number, the fact being concealed be- 
cause they resided elsewhere, in the 
towns and cities, and not in the rural 
districts. 

When our author comes to deal 
with the purely scientific questions of 
Political Economy, whether of clas- 
sification or otherwise, his deficien- 
cies are most apparent ; and we can- 
not better exemplify this than by re- 
ference to his discussions concerning 
productive and unproductive labour, 
and the theory of money. The lalter 
has been termed by Leibnitz a semi- 
mathematical investigation — a desig- 
nation which appears to be highty 
applicable ; and m this point of view 
pugald Stewart approa^ed the sub- 
ject with considerable advantages. 
His father had occupied the cbair of 
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mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, and he himself must 
have been deemed a proficient in that 
most abstx’acfc science, as he was 
called upon now and then to assist in 
lecturing upon it : the philosophic 
sire and son,” as Bums described Du- 
gald Stewart and his parent, having 
shared occasionally between them the 
labours of the latter’s situation. But 
in Economic Science we find more 
traces in our author of the doubtful 
and speculative cast of mind of the 
mental philosopher, than of the cer- 
tainty and precision of the mathema- 
tician. He questions evei’ything, and 
never arrives at a definite conclusion ; 
and no where is this more apparent 
than Avhen he treats of money, the 
very department of the science in 
which the most rigorous deductions 
can be drawn, on account of the data 
of the questions which there arisebe- 
ing but little encumbered with the 
presence of matters extraneous to 
Political Economy. As an example 
of the mode in which the subject is 
dealt with, we give the first lines of 
a disquisition (p. 371) on the effects 
of plenty or scarcity of the precious 
metals upon prices : — ‘‘ 1 now pro- 
ceed to offer some remarks on the 
principles by which the relative value 
of money and commodities ai’c ad- 
justed in commercial transations. It 
is a subject of extreme difficulty, 
and I am much afraid that wliat I 
liave to state will tend more to inva- 
lidate the reasonings of others, than 
to establish any satisfactory conclu- 
sions of my own.” The sequel de- 
monstrates that the latter portion of 
his apjjrehensioii was remarkably 
well founded ; and on turning to 
some notes of his, which appeared 
about ten years afterwards, we find 
he continued in the same state of 
doubt and indecision. The Bank of 
England and other banks having been 
released for a time, by the Suspension 
of Cash Payments’ Act of 1707, 
from the obligation of paying for 
their notes on demand the specie they 
purported to represent, naturally in- 
creased their issues to an unprece- 
dented amount, being stimulated by 
the desire of gaining interest on a 
large amount of discounts, and un- 
deterred by the fear of these exces- 
sive issues being thrown back upon 
their hands. In consequence of thi* 
great increase of the currency, prices 


rose, and the exchanges became and 
continued unfavourable ; and public 
attention having been called to the 
matter, a Parliamentary Gommitt<^, 
best known as the “ Bullion Commit- 
tee of 1810,” was appointed to inquire 
into the matter and make their re- 
port. They did so, and, in opposition 
to all the sophistry of interested 
traders, came to the plain and busi- 
ness-like conclusion, that prices were 
high because the currency was ex- 
cessive. This conclusion Bugald 
Stewai't is not altogether satisfied 
with. When there is more money 
than is required for transacting, at 
the comparative natural worth of the 
coin of the realm and the commo- 
dities purchased with it, all the ex- 
changes in which money is used, 
pnees rise above their accustomed 
level ; but this requisite quantity is 
not to be ascertained merely by re- 
ference to the amount of the wealth 
of the country, since, according to 
circumstances, it may vaiy in a dif- 
ferent proportion. Thus, in a coun- 
try like Bussia, where a great deal of 
exchanges are effected by barter, 
without the intervention of coin, so 
much money in proportion to the 
amount of goods exchanged will not 
be required as in one like France, 
where such transactions are adjusted 
ill general with coin. And going 
to the other extreme, in a country 
like England, where so many ex- 
changes ai’e effected with credit, or 
instiniments of credit, less money will 
be needed in proportion to goods than 
in those places where sales and pur- 
chases, as the nile, are adjusted with 
metallic currency. Again, in order 
to ascertain this requisite amount of 
money, it is to be borne in mind that 
the same quantity will suffice to trans- 
act a greater or smaller extent of puJV 
chases according as it circulates more 
or less rapidly. Thus more will be 
required in a country where money is 
hoarded during the interval be- 
tween accumulation and expen^- 
ture, than in one where banks of de- 
osit are general ; much of the money 
eing sent out into circulation by the 
bankers, which otherwise would have 
remained locked up in the coffers of 
the owners. This teaches us not to 
consider that prices must always 
vary in the exact proportion of the 
quantity of goods to the stmp^ df saSD- 
ney, and may be broognt forward 
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ffith justice fvgsinst writers such as 
L^ke and Hume, who, extending 
their observations over very long pe- 
riods of years, during which, inmost 
nations, changes in tlie requirements 
for money or the kind already ad- 
verted to must have occurred, con- 
cluded, without taking any such mat- 
ters into account, that the proportion 
of coin to goods must either remain 
constant, or else be indicated by cor- 
responding fluctuations in price. But 
if the observations extend over a few 
years only, and there is thus d priori 
no ground for concluding that changes 
of the kind above noticed have come 
to pass to any appreciable extent, it 
is a mere waste of ingenuity to sug- 
gest the possibility of their occur- 
rence as an. argument against the con- 
nexion of cause and efiect between 
two events which have happened — 
the first of which would naturally 
have produced the second. The Bul- 
lion Committee followed this plain 
and obvious rule, the immediate dic- 
tate of common sense. But not so 
our author ; he rejected any such in- 
ference, and refused to come to any 
definite conclusion until he had satis- 
fied his mind of the state of the case, 
by tracing all the additional currency 
through its various stages of circula- 
tion, imtil it reached the pockets of 
those who were to employ it in con- 
sumption ; which, in fact, amounted 
to tne postponement of his judgment 
tim didy as the lawyers phrase it. 

Perhaps in no part of the lectures 
is the author’s inability to deal with 
what is purely scientific, and his fear of 
grappling with anything tliat demands 
a practical decision, more apparent 
than where he treats of productive 
and unproductive labour, and the se- 
veral (juestions thence arising. Some 
centuries back the prosperity of a few 
small trading communities, such as 
Venice, Genoa, Holland, and the 
free cities of the North of Ger- 
many, attracted the attention of the 
ruling classes of the gi^t nations of 
Europe, and they fell into the error 
of supposing that these states were 
prosperous l^ause they were addicted 
to commercial rather than to other 
industrial pusuits \ the true state of 
the case bemg that these states were 
more prosperous than their neigh- 
bours, oecattse they enjoyed greater 
of and property ; and 

iheipsejves principaJly 


to foreign trade, merely because pe- 
culiar circumstances rendered it more 
ppfitable to them than other pursuits. 
But this was overlooked, and the Mer- 
cantile System sprung up, the object of 
which was to turn the industry of 
the people to tr^e and manufactures 
rather than to agriculture, and fill the 
country with money by encouraging 
the exportation of goods, and check- 
ing their importation. This system 
led to one of an opposite nature, and 
a sect which assumed to themselves 
the title of “ Economists,” par excel- 
lence, sprung up in France, and laid 
down thfiit the policy hitherto adopted 
of fostering, or, rather, attempting to 
foster, trade and commerce, and ne- 
glecting agriculture was altogether 
erroneous ; the latter species of indus- 
tiy, and not the former, being the true 
source of wealth. The principal men of 
this sect were Qtiesnai, a physician at 
the court of Louis XV., and the cele- 
brated minister Turgot ; and their sys- 
tem went by the name of the Agricultu- 
ral orPhysiocratic. The “ Economists” 
did not propose, however, to encourage 
agriculture at the expense of trade 
and commerce ; they only suggested 
that both should be disencun^ered 
from restrictions, and perfect freedom 
in every species of industry allowed 
without any interference by the state ; 
whence their system acquired the name 
of laissez-faire, or laissez-passer. But 
though in i)ractice they recommended 
this species of equality, they held some 
very peculiar views as to the relative 
advaiitageousness of labour employed 
in agriculture and manufactures, and 
restripted the term “ productive” to 
the former alone, stigmatising the 
latter as unproductive.” Adam 
Smith’s strong common sense revolted 
against this misapplication of language, 
and he rejected their distinction, but 
did not succeed in exposing the fallacy 
on which they proceeded. TTie “ Eco- 
nomists*^ observed, as the result of 
agricultural labour aided by the vege- 
tative powers of nature, that a small 
quantity of matter of some kind or 
other was converted into a greater ; 
but when manufacturers worked, all 
they did was to transform into a new 
shape or character, what before had 
existed under a different aspect, with- 
out in an way occasioning an increase 
in the quantity of the subject of their 
toil. Influencedby thisandsomer other 
considerations, they termed agricultu- 
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ral labour alone “productive/ and ma- 
nufacturing “ unproductive/’ — distinc- 
tions quite correct if the term had 
relation to quantity only. But they 
went much beyond this, and stopping 
from the inference that the one labour 
only was productive of increased 
matter, aucf the other unproductive 
theref)f , laid down in addition that the 
first alone was productive of increased 
wealth, of which the latter they con- 
tended wjxs necessarily unproductive. 
Now as of articles containing the s^e 
quantity of matter, some may be 
much more valuable than others, it 
fcdlows that we cannot coiicfude be- 
cause a particular kind of labour does 
not increase matter, it cannot increase 
wealth. Til e man wh o alters raw mate- 
rials worth a few shillings into clothing, 
habitation, and iinplemeuts worth 
many jiounds, appears to us entitled 
to rank as ajirodiictive labourer in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; and there 
are not many who will disagree with 
J\dam Smith when he accuses the 
“ Economists” of love of paradox for 
asserting the contrary. But the “Eco- 
nomists” support their position bv 
contending that the result of such 
labour is not a creation but a trans- 
ference of wealth, the value of the 
manufactured article, over and above 
that of the raw material, representing 
the wages consiuned and destroyed 
by the labourers during the process 
of the production. Thus when Adam 
Smith, in defence of his classification 
of manufacturing labour as productive, 
observes that a man grows rich by 
employing such, it is rejjlied to him 
that though such is the case, so far as 
the individual is concerned, yet not- 
withstanding, the labour cannot be 
deemed productive to the nation^ since 
what the manufacturers gain is so 
much transferred from others. The 
worth of the manufactured article, it 
was contended, should be expended 
on its production, and thus society at 
large would be no richer at the end of 
the process than the beginning, or as 
Dugald Stewart himself puts it (p. 
266 ) 

“ Anjr saving a manufacturer makes 
from his wages is so much taken out 
of the hands of another person, and 
can no more be said to increase the 
funds of the community than the 
gains made at a gambling table.” But 
as for agricultural produce, it was 
said, the case was different, for there 
von. XLVII. — ^NO. CCLXXXII. 


over and above what should be ex- 
pended on the producers, there remain- 
ed under the name of “ rent,” a clear 
surplus. This alone, in their esti- 
mation, represented the “net revenue” 
of the country, that is the excess of 
the gross revenue over and above what 
should be consumed and destroyed in 
order to produce it ; and the labour 
from which this resulted they deemed 
accordingly the only kind which de- 
served the appellation of “productive.” 
To enter witn anything like fullness 
into a discussion of tliia whimsical 
theory, wonld involve a long and un- 
profitable discussion ; but it is enough 
to point out the fallacy which lies in 
the assumption that all which is 
•pended in production is thereby de- 
stroyed, Over and above what is 
necessary to supply implements and 
materials, and suppoit the existence 
of the producers, there is nothing in 
the world which involves the destruc- 
tion of what is exjiended in carrying 
on industry. Much of it imiy be, and 
usually is accumulated, without the 
producers reducing themselves to 
anything like want in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; and hence when 
any kind of production is com- 
pleted, the result is, in general, an 
increase to the net revenue of society, 
the increase being measured by tie 
excess of the value of what is produced 
over that wdiich has been destroyed 
during the process of jiroduction. But 
by overlooking this obvious inference, 
the curious doctrine known as the 
Agricultural System w^as founded and 
it IS quite astonishing how wide was 
its influence and extensive its circu- 
lation among scientific men. 

Such was the theory of the “econo- 
mists” as to productive and unpro- 
ductive labours, and such the fallacy 
on which it was founded. But if it 
were correct, and the national wealth, 
accordingly, to be found in its a^p*i- 
cultural produce alone, (that which 
existed in a different form having 
involved the destruction of as much of 
the others, so that it should be looked 
upon only as so much wealth which 
had once been agidcultural produce,) 
the financial system recommended by 
the “ economists” in JBVance, and by 
Locke before them in England, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course ; and this 
was that all miscellaneous taxaa shoi^ 
be abolished, and replaced ]t>y a single 
impost, a land-tax* For jf the epnre 
B 2 
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wefeilth of the country was or }ia(i 
been agricultural produce, by taxing 
nothing but the latter all the wealth 
pf the country would bo taxed ; and 
were taxation imposed on anything 
else, it would be, it was alleged, soon 
thrown back on the land. “ It is in 
Tain,” says Locke, “in a coUntiy 
whose great fond is land, to hope to 
lay the public charge of the govern- 
ment on anything else. There at last 
it will terminate. The merchant, do 
what you can, will not bear it, the 
labourers cannot, and therefore the 
landholders must.” This doctrine 
follows plainly from the agricultural 
system ; but Dugald Stewart, though 
seeming to adopt the theory in op- 
position to Adam Smith, was afraid 
of its legitimate conclusion*; his natu- 
ral indecision having been, doubtless, 
enhanced bj'” the dilTcreuce betu’-cen 
the circumstances which prevailed in 
his days and iu those of the “ econo- 
mists.” When they WToto, agricul- 
ture, though discouraged, was the 
principal occupation of the people, 
and but little wealth arose from any 
other source. If was not, therefore, 
very extraordinary that the latter 
should have been passed over altoge- 
ther. But it was aiiferent when trade 
axid manufactures had assumod the 
impoii;ant position they occupied at 
the beginning of the century ; and 
any proposal to exempt from taxation 
those engaged in such pursuits, upon 
the plea put forth by the “economists,” 
would be apt to be deemed a senseless 
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paradox. Hence BugaldStewart.doea 
not adopt the suggested financial sys- 
tem, but runs away from it. When 
discussing the subject of produc- 
tive and unproductive labours, he 
observes (vol. i., p. 297b ** Iu what T 
have now said I would not be under- 
stood to intimate any^ 0 ]>inion with 
respect to the territoiial tax. Th(i 
discussion properly belongs to the 
article of taxation.” But when he 
cotnes to taxation, ho dismisses the 
matter again to some future occasion, 
saying, (vol. ii., p. 23B), “I shall not 
at present attempt any statement of 
the reason! ngswdiich have been ofl’ered 
for or agiiinst it.” 

From these specimens it will bo 
perceived the reader is not likely to 
increase his knowledge of the science 
of iDolitical economy by studying the 
lectures of Dugald Stewart. They 
come before the public undf^r circiim- 
stfinces entitling the author to every 
consideration ; but even making due 
allowance for all this, there jippear 
to be ample grounds for concluding 
that he never deserved any great ixi- 
put/ition as an economist ; and his 
friends would have been more pinident, 
if instead of publishing the entire 
course of lectures which e^imeio their 
hands, they had remained satisfied 
with bringing forward a few judicious 
selections only, and consigned the 
rest to that oblivion to which it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the well-earned 
reputation of Dugald Stewart in other 
departments, they may speedily return. 


THE PROTECTORATE OP RICHARD CROMWELL.* 


There is no period of the checkered 
History of England more torCuous and 
intricate in its scenes, or more finely 
illustrative of the pliilosophy of poli- 
tics, than the Drama of the Bestora- 
tion. During the twenty^one months 
intervening between the death of the 
Oreat Protector, and the restoation 
of Charles II. to the throne of his an- 
cestors, the system of government in 
England became the subject of revo- 
luti(m% nnmerOos enou^ to have 
overttMid add the dynasties of Eu- 
short period almost 
of polity was successively 


tried and found wanting — almost 
every element of civil administration 
was exhai]sted. During the nine yeans 
which elapsed between the execution 
of Charles I. and the opening of the 
drama wliich M. Guizot nere describes 
(1649-1658^ the nation had been 
subjected, first, to a system of anar- 
chical liberty in the shape of Pai’lia- 
mentary Supremacy, and next to a 
military despotism in the Pixitectoral 
Government of Oliver Cromwell. 
These systems were successively ex- 
hausted, — ^tho one by the inherent 
weakness of the component body, and 


^ of nichard Cromwell, sad tho Dawn of tho Hestoration : by 
t^rslatod AndfOW 13^ 2 voh. Richard Beuiley, Now Bnrlington-strcot. 
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the other by ite essential dependence 
on the iiKhvidual life on whose ex- 
istence it had been staked. When, 
therefore, the death of Oliver had 
once more dispossessed the country of 
its established Government, tliree dis- 
tinct and antagonistic forms of polity 
liad passed away within a period of 
ten years. The alternative, conse- 
quently, which presented itself to the 
people of England, on the recurrence 
of tliat momentous event, lay between 
tJio i-estoration of the Monarchy under 
the House of Stuart, with such qindi- 
iicatloiis as should seem to establish, 
what we now term, a. Constitutional 
Government, and tho attempted con- 
solidation of those shreds and remnants 
of discordant systems, which repre- 
sented the ruin of preceding schemes 
of polity. But the genius of the 
]>eople, in favour of the restoration, 
was not suflicieutly determined to 
countervail the adverse influence of 
individuals in power ; and tho latter 
alternative formed the only pi'aeti- 
cable -moans of filling tho political 
vacuum, which tho death of the Pro- 
tector had produced. 

Four distinct elements of Govern- 
ment, more or less feeble and inade- 
quate, now remained on the anti- 
monarch i cal side of political affairs. 
These were, first, the traditions of 
the Protectorate, as faintly repre- 
sented at once by the family of Crom- 
well, and by the rival generals of the 
Commonwealth : secondly, the bias 
of the army as generally dis])osed in 
favour of some scheme of republican 
polity : thirdly, the questionable 
claims of the half-oxtiiiguished Long 
.Farliamont ; and, foui’thly, tlve unde- 
niable pretensions of a nominally re- 
publican Commonwealth, to the in- 
vestiture of the powers of Government 
in a free, a full, and a sovereign 
National Assembly. 

Each of these four principles, or 
elements of Government, was exist- 
ing on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
either in law or in fact — ^that is to 
say, they were either already deve- 
loped into a definite shape, or they 
were morally existing in virtue of 
popular convictions of their respective 
claims. Each, again, of these elements 
was, singly, too wea.k to assume the 
ascendant-^ach conflicted with the 
other— and was not seldom divided 
against itself. For, in truth, no one 
of them was possessed of any con- 
sistent and homogeneous character. 


The claims of the sons of Crom- 
well to individual supremacy were 
morally, if not actually, contested by 
such generals as Monk, and Des- 
borough, and Fairfax, and Lambert. 
Tlie Long Parliament was no sooner 
convened than it tranfonned itself 
from a body of popular representa- 
tives into a rapacious oligarchy, and 
exhibited the spectacle of a minority 
of its members ejecting a majority 
from a participation in its delibera- 
tive counsels. Tlie army itself re- 
presented or professed opposite poli- 
tical opinions as numerous as tho 
cantonments into Which it was dis- 
tributed. And a free National As- 
sembly, such as we have indicated, 
would probably, if it had been elected 
in tlio autumn of i6o8, have presented 
a scarcely loss signal discord on the 
question of the Constitution of the 
Empire. 

The restoration of the Monarchy 
in 1658, being, therefoi'o, at that 
moment, essentially, a utopian 
scheme, the immediate future of Eng- 
land, at the juncture of the death of 
Cromwell, obviously lay between the 
extreme alternatives of a vigorous 
administration and a series of revolu- 
tions. With all these conflicting forces 
of moral government in the field, it 
ought cleai'ly to have been the policy 
of those in jjower, to have aimed at the 
fusion and combination of these con- 
flicting elements, as far as possible, 
into one homogeneous body. Such a 
course, no doubt, was fraught with 
tlie utmost difficulty, and required 
the presence of a master-mind such 
as had just departed from the scene 
of public affairs. And, indeed, it may 
be questioned whether there is not 
indirect evidence to show, that even 
Oliver himself despaired of its com- 
plete realisation ; for it may be fairly 
supposed, tliat he would have pre- 
ferred to live in greater security at the 
expense of some qualifieatioti of his 
authority, if he had seen hie way to 
the institution of a lees despotic frame 
of polity, of which he should be the 
pernianent head. But that those 
conflicting elements of power, at the 
juncture of the deatii of Oliver, were 
not wholly irreconcilable or invin- 
cible, is s1a*ikingly shown in the man- 
ner in which accidental circuinstauccB 
had nearly established a triple fonp 
of Govemmenfi— and would probably 
have done so, but for thepusinaniniity 
of Kichard — ^when the first Cabal of 
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WallingfordHousedestroyodthat'con- 
servative scheme of politer. So wholly 
incompetent, however, with the ex- 
ception of Thurloe, were tlie public 
men who then occupied positions in 
the State, to the accomplishment of 
•^e task which lay before them, that 
the progress of fengland, which had 
BO lately been courted and feared by 
all the nations of Europe, presented 
simply a gradual decline from revo- 
lution to revolution, until the resto- 
ration of the Monarchy became, at 
length, the sole condition of her poli- 
tical existence. 

M. Guizot has, we think, rightly 
estimated the importance of this most 
eventful of all the epochs of corres- 
ponding duration in the History of 
England, which in the simee of less 
than two years, transformed the Civil 
Government of the nation from a 
military dictatorship, unequalled in 
its vigour and strength, to a limited 
or constitutional monarchy, conform- 
able to the genius of its ancient polity. 
This epoch is, singularly, one which 
has been neglected almost every 
historical writer who has dealt with 
that period of the English annals. 
Hume has devoted to it no more than 
about forty pages. Mr. Macaulay 
describes it in a manner at once con- 
temptuous aud laconic. Mr. Carlyle 
does not condescend to deal with it at 
all ; and he chooses that the curtain 
shall fall oyer the name of Cromwell, 
while yet in the zenith of its glory. 
It is, perhaps, a peculiar merit in M. 
Guizot’s work, that the vivid repre- 
sentations which it forms of this ex- 
citing, yet degrading, drama, is de- 
duced fully from the mass of records, 
the greater portion of which have 
been before tne public, for at least a 
century and a half, and which no 
earlier writer has had the energy to 
collate ; and partly from diplomatic 
correspondence, which, with few ex- 
ceptionsj had not before been given to 
the world. 

M. Guizot, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. 
Hume nearly agree in their respective 
chai^cterisations of Eichard Crom- 
well, so far as intellectual administra- 
tive powei’s are concerned. But while 
Hume represents him as at once vir- 
tuous in priva^ and incompetent in 
public liie, M. Guizot brings him 
before tie in the character of an idle, 
^Jovial) and somewhat licentious coun- 
try squire,*^ It is a strange aoeusation 


to prefer against David Hume, that 
he has dealt too leniently with a 
supplanter of the House of Stuart. 
But there is clearly no question what- 
ever, that Eichard Cromwell, in his 
earlier life, had contracted the man- 
ners, while he lived in the society, of 
the cavaliers whom the great Pro- 
tector had permitted to live in security 
around him. This, in fact, must have 
been an almost inevitable result ; and 
it affords, perhaps, the most striking 
instance on record of the impolitic 
supineness of the watchful Oliver, 
who had been designing the hereditary 
descent of the power he had attained, 
that instead of bringing up his chosen 
son either to the profession of tlie 
army, or to the duties of govern- 
ment, and without so much as caiing 
to instil into his mind the Crom- 
wellian politics on the recognition of 
which his existence depended — he 
allowed him to run riot among the 
discontented cavaliei-s, until lie' ai> 
pears to have contracted their opin- 
ions in an equal degree with those of 
his father. The result, at any rate, 
was, that immediately on the occur- 
ence of an administrative difficulty 
under the Protectorate of Eichard, 
the first expedient suggested by that 
ruler was the recall of the House 
of Stuart. 

Both at home and abroad Eichard’s 
unopposed accession to the Protecto- 
rate created very general surprise. 
The intelligence of the death of Oliver, 
intimately as the Anglo-French alli- 
ance of that day hung on his indivi- 
dual life, threw the Court of Versailles 
into consternation. The letters, and 
other authoritative documents, quoted 
by M. Guizot, strikingly evince the 
difficulty in which Cardinal Mazarin, 
then the nearly absolute dictator of 
France, found himself placed. That 
Minister, afraid to avow himself posi- 
tively upon either side, proceeded to a 
conOTatulation of all parties interested 
in the result, with the wonted dupli- 
city of his profession. This, in fact, 
appears to have been the invariable 
expedient of the French Court when- 
ever they found themselves beset by 
rival claimants for their support, of 
whose ultimate success it might at 
the moment be impossible to pre- 
dicate. In this manner the letters 
of M, de Bordeaux, the French Am- 
bassador at the court of the Englisli 
Copimonwealth, addressed to the Car- 
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dinal, frequently conclude in such 
terms as these : — “ meanwhile, as 1 
do not know on which side success 
may declare, 1 shall continue to speak 
fair words to all ! ” 

In ilttistration of this policy, we 
quote nearly the only letter addressed 
by Mazarin to Bichard Cromwell : — 

CARDINAL ]\IAZARIN TO TUB PROTBCTOR 
(mCHAUD CROMWELL.) 

Paris, Sept. 2dth, 16^.6. 

Sir,— 1 liavo so many reasons for being 
sensibly affected by the death of his late 
most serene highness, the Protector, that I 
shall not employ many words to express to 
your most serene highness tlie grief which 
it has caused me, which I well feel to be one 
of those which are contained (?) in sad 
silence, because they are beyond expression. 
And truly, even, if I did not regard the in- 
terest of the king and of the state in the loss 
of a prince so illustrious and so well inten- 
tioned towards this crown, he gave me, even 
in the last moments of his life, such obliging 
and such glorious marks of esteem, confi- 
dence, and friendship, that I cannot suffi- 
ciently regret his loss. But •what mitigates 
in some degree my displeasure (!) at this 
unfortunate occurrence, is to find that your 
most serene highness has been proclaimed 
his successor with such universal applause; 
and that 1 am fully persuaded tliat not only 
will you conform to his views, for the esta- 
blishment of an indissoluble union with France, 
hut that you will be pleased to lionor me 
with the same good-will which his highness 
entertained towards me, as I have a very 
strong desire to deserve it by my services.” 

And was this the only letter of 
sympathy and congratulation written 
by Cardinal Mazarin ? No. He 
simultmieously sent his felicitations 
on this event to — Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the exiled widow of Charles 
I ! This duplicity did not end here. 
The Lord Cardinal, indeed, did not 
put the respective letters, like a more 
' modem diplomatist of this country , into 
the wrong envelopes ; but he found 
himself compelled to offend one party, 
or the other on the delicate question of 
placing the Court in mourning for the 
Protector. The Cromwells would be 
peculiarly susceptible of a slight : and 
the Stuarts would be similarly in- 
censed by such an apotheosis oi the 
deceased usuri)er. But at length the 
wily Cardinal came to the conclusion 
—to paraphrase the proverb— that 
a Protector in the hand was worth 
two Queens in the bush : and Louis 
XIV. accordingly went into moum- 
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ing for the deceased executioner of 
Charles I. ! 

This liberal determination of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, in fact, to ally the 
French court rather with nations 
than with governments — which is 
the exact antecedent of our policy in 
regard to France at this day — affords 
a signal contrast to the subsequent 
maladmimstration of Louis XlV,, 
when that sovereign had undertaken 
the individual responsibility of go- 
venmient. In a word, it was the 
policy of the Great Minister to regard 
the nation as identified with the 
de facto government ; it was the policy 
of the Grand Monarque to regard the 
dynasty as constituting the State. 

Bichard Cromwell now suddenly 
found himself elevated from the de- 
bauchery and obscurity of his pro- 
vincial life, to the highest pinnacle of 
political authority. For the moment, 
his rivals readily acceded to his as- 
sumption of the Protectoral power. 
His brother, Henry, consented to 
rule Ireland as his deputy, and assured 
him of the tranquillity of that impor- 
tant nation. Monk, who was then 
aJl-powerful in Scotland, similarly 
acmiiesed in the authority of Bichard ; 
and Fleetwood, who had been long 
the presumptive successor of the 
great Protector, adopted the same 
course. “And was this,” it was 
demanded by the astonished courts 
of Europe, “ the tranquil manner in 
which England received an event 
which had threatened to involve her 
in a tempest of unquenchable revolu- 
tion ?” 

But behind all this temporaiy and 
temporising subserviency, the stonn 
was gradually and secretly arising. 
The first indication of danger came 
from the suspicious withdrawal of* the 
leading officers from the court of the 
young Protector. Wallingford House, 
where Fleetwood lived, became the 
scene of suspicious military councils. 
Desborough followed Fleetwood^s ex- 
ample. While one assembly was 
convened at Wallingford House, sm- 
other sat at Desborough’s. Meanwh ile 
the executive government was carried 
on at WIntehall, ostensibly by a coun- 
cil of state constituted on a liberal 
basis, and composed both of Crom- 
wellians and Bepublicans ; but virtu- 
ally by a small committee of that 
council, known as the Palace Cabal. 
Of this, Thurloe was the chief. 
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^lurloe was Prime Minister of Rich- 
ard : and became, through the weah- 
nesa of his master, the real director 
of the state. He was the leading 
civilian, much as Pleetwood was the 
leading general, then in London. 
Between these two rivals, aninevitable 

the accession of f^c^rd taken place, 
when this^ formidable antagonism 
developed itself in a demand from 
the council of Wallingford House, 
that the office* of commander-in-chief 
should be restored in the person of 
a military man who liad served in the 
wars of Oliver ; and that no officers 
should be dismissed except by the 
sentence of a court-martial.” 

^ Here was not only a direct blow 
aimed at the supremacy of Richard, 
but a covert attempt to renew the 
military dictatorship of Oliver in the 
person of Fleetwood, who was unmis- 
takably designed in a demand thus 
emanating from a council assembled 
at his own residence. * The illusion of 
conservative order, as the cluiracteris- 
tic of the reign of Richard, vanished 
at once. Here was a council of state 
assembled at Whitehall under the 
Protector, forming the only govern- 
ment of the country; — ancf here, 
again, not a stone’s th^w from the 
seat of the legal administration, was 
a self-existent military council, un- 
recognised by any other body than 
itself, and determined on the destruc- 
tion of the rival court! Nothing 
can more fully illustrate the moral 
alienation of the public from the idea 
of order, and of the dignity of govern- 
ment, than the fact that these demon- 
strations were recoived by the public, 
with every symptom of complacency 
and indifference. In truth, if we 
were to endeavour to draw a parallel 
to the government of England, during 
the last period of the commonwealth, 
in the mstoiy of our own times, we 
copld find it only at Madrid. 

The couhcil at Whitehall promptly 
took up the gauntlet thrown down 
by council of Wallbgford House ; 
and Richard retiqmed to the demand 
a flat refusals This refusal was 
drawn up by Thurioe, and^^ls to be 
found in rile Btate Papers, bearing his 
name. There is reason, indeed, to 
think riiat this promptitude on the 
part of ^e le^ exectitive was pro- 
duc^ hf a forthea" knowledge of riia 
projects of ilee^wood, than 


any tliat has hitherto come to light ; 
for Besborough, at this juncture, 
charged Lord Faulcoiibridgo, who was 
Cromwell’s brother-in-law, with a 
design for the imprisonment of Fleet- 
wood in Windsoi' Castle. •This is 
also attested in Thmlde’s state papers ; 
and it suggests a probability that 
Richard may have been scheming 
violent measures for the suppression 
of the Wallingford House Cabal, with 
that occasional vigour which charac- 
terised his early administration, but 
which afterwards altogether tailed 
him in the hour of his direst neces- 
rity. 

Richard and his advisers now saw 
riiat the only course before them lay 
in the convocation of parliament. It 
was absolutely necessary that some 
further sanction should be given to 
the existence of tlie government of 
Whitehall, in order to withstand the 
cabals of the army. The sanction 
which parliament might confer would 
be both of a moral and of a legal 
character. It would be difficult, on 
the one hand, for tlie officers to de- 
bauch into rebellion against parlia- 
mentary government an army which 
had already fought the domestic wars 
of political liberty. The increase of 
authority, on the other, which a de 
facto administration, would possess by 
its formal inauguration with all tlio 
solemnity that an appeal to the nation 
could confer, would be incalculably 
great. The only difficulty, in truth, 
consisted in the return of a i)arliamcnt 
which should suppori the Proteetoral 
polity. The council of state durst 
not encounter a free parliament chosen 
after the recent electoiol law. With 
a suppleness, however, for wliich 
Thurloe has seldom gained ci-edit, but 
which he really possessed, those diffi- 
culties were overcome. The repre- 
sentation wasfmudulently contracted ; 
and the executive gained tlie general 
support of the cavaliers, on the sup- 
position, which it by no means 
attempted to dispel, of its favoui’able 
di^osition to tlie royal cause. 

yiiis parliament was summoned for 
January, 16G!), Oliver liaving died so 
recently as the previous September, 
But there was another urgent motive 
for its assembly. The treasury was 
empty, and the government well nigh 
bankrupt. Richard, with a paltry 
ostentation in the circumstances of 
the nation, had expended sixty thou- 
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sand pounds on liis father*s funeral — 
a sunx infiiiiteiy largox', if we consider 
either tlie relative value of money or 
the actual I'cvenues of the state, than 
what was recently voted to defray 
that of the Buke of Wellington. 
Meanwhile the army was starving. 
This extravagance embarrassed and 
beggared the pious son of the gretxt 
Oliver, to the last day of his Protec- 
toral life. 

Parliament assembled ; and amotley 
convention it presented. The ^ state 
of parties,* the great political theme 
of that hour, forms an instructive 
lesson at this day. The House of 
Commons was split into three prin- 
cipal divisions; much as it is split, 
at the present hour, into the three 
principal parties of the Tories, the 
Whigs, and the Radicals. These were, 
of course, the Itoyalists, the Crom- 
wellians, and the Republicans, Tho 
positions assumed by tho foimer and 
the latter were cleai' and logical. 
The one asserted the essential soveiv 
ei^ty of the exiled dynasty — the 
other that of the people. But the 
C-romwellian theo^ of government 
was altogether unintelligible. It as- 
serted the superior, or antecedent, 
right of the Protectorate over parlia- 
ment ; and it illustrated its position 
by ajxplying to this parliament to 
institute and ratify that Protectoral 
power ! The position of the Crom- 
wellian, or Ministerial, party in the 
House, was similar to that of tho 
Whigs on tlie treiisury bench at this 
day. Besot alternately by either ex- 
treme of political opposition, they 
a])pealed first to the Republicans 
with the cry — * Save us from the 
Royalists who will bring in the king' 
— and next to the same Royalists in 
turn — ‘Defend us from the Repub- 
licans wlxo will render all government 
impossible.* 

The Parliamentary tactics of a Go- 
vernment encompassed by these diffi- 
culties, wore characterised by a skill 
of which we find no example until w^e 
reach the constitutional age of GMlorg^ 
I. They are well worthy of investi- 
gation, too, as affording the first in- 
stance that occurs in the Parliamen- 
tary History of England of a system 
of balancing the hostility of conflict- 
ing parties, analogous to that which 
has been more j>rominently intro- 
duced by successive leaders of the 
House of Commons, since tho period 


of the Reform Act. We may refer, 
indeed, to the same general and 
obvious cause, the dominance of the 
Whig party from that epoch until 
now, and the dominance of the Crom- 
wellians in the Parliament of January, 
1659. Either event introduced a third 
pai'ty into the House : and between 
the two extreme parities of each 
period, the Whigs in the one, and the 
Cromwellians in the other, occupied 
the mean. It is strange, indeed, that 
living historians should have so gene- 
rally passed over the records of 
period, which seems to form the archer*, 
type of our present Parliamentary 
tactics. 

The conflict was a short one ; and 
it afforded a decisive victory to the 
Protectoral party. The constitutional 
scheme of Thurloe was of a masterly 
character ; and it brought Ricliard 
Cromwell far nearer the attainment of 
regal and hereditary power than his 
father, with all his splendid talents, 
had ever approached to. It was the 
aim of Thiurloe to establish two sepa- 
rate Houses, in auhordimtion to a 
Protectorate. The House of Peers 
was to be re-formed : it was to consist 
of all those nobles who would swear 
fealty to the Commonwealth ; and 
who therefore, for the Tcstoratiou of 
their rights, would, it was thought, 
readily abandon their hwful sove- 
reign, and acknowledge the supremacy 
of Richard. Extended ^aiils of land, 
alienated from the disaffected to these 
nobles, would be alone wanting to 
render the Cromwellian aristocracy 
influential in the country. One addi- 
tional step alone would then bo requi- 
site — to change the name of Protector 
into that of King, 

On the 1st of Febiniaiy, 1659, 
Thurloe introduced his bill, and car- 
ried, subject to an amendment impo- 
sing some restriction on the Executive 
powers, a vote recognising Richard 
Cromwell as Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth, The Minister then 
triumphantly introduced his second 
measure, establishing the two Houses, 
It was vehemently contested by the 
Republicans. In spite, however, of 
their opposition tixis measure was 
carrie<i also. But the Republicans 
succeeded in establishing this state of 
things as a Constitution emanating 
from the Assembly, and not as a 
merely formal recognition of an exist- 
ing system. Thurloe had endeavoured 
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to present the Parliamentary vote 
in the character of an acknowledg- 
ment of a fait accompli. This M. 
Guizot refers to the logical mind of 
Thurloe, who could not understand 
how a i^liament could bind the au- 
thority of a Protector through whose 
antecedent existence its proceedings 
had been instituted. But it is certain 
that Thurloe was no less supple than 
he was logical ; and we suspect that 
Thurloe’s reasoning was directed sim- 
ply to the end of paving the way to 
/the assumption of a kingly and irre- 
sponsible authority in the person of 
il&chard Cromwell. 

But the schemes of the Republicans 
were not yet exhausted. Government 
being in a parliamentary majority, it 
was their next endeavour to eject the 
Scotch and Irish members — sixty in 
number — from the House. These 
members were Cromwellians ; and 
liad been elected, there was no doubt, 
W corrupt GovernAient influence. 
For this attempt, M. Guizot censures 
the Republicans with equal severity 
and injustice. He acknowledges the 
corruption alleged ; and his vindica- 
tion of Government is, that these 
members had sat during six weeks 
imchallenged ! We never before heard 
that six weeks constituted prescrip- 
tive right. At our own day, petitions 
for bribery are seldom acted on until 
the lapse of a far longer period. M. 
Guizot’s theory, indeed, assails the 
whole course of our traditionary 
practice, in proceedings in Parliar 
ment against the return of members. 
With due respect to the illustrious 
rank commanded by M, Guizot in 
literature, we cannot help ascribing 
this untenable defence to such a 
general sympathy for political cor- 
ruption as may fairly be inferred of 
the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe 
under the later years of the Orleans 
dynasty ! 

Never was the Revolution so near 
its triumph — never was it so near its 
fail. It had united jirescription with 
reformation— it had incorj^rated the 
virtues, while it had rejected the 
vices of the Monarchy. A Constitu- 
tion consisting of a Republican king, 
of Republican barons, and of a Con- 
servative Bouse of Commons, went 
littie shori of realimng the dream of 
a Oonsthiutional Monarchy. By a 
majority of 198 to 125, House 
^•decided on the admission of .all 


Peers faithful to Parliament f and 
although, in that age of shameless 
tergiversation, the fidelity of any 
single Peer might fairly have been 
questioned, the aristocratic element 
was for the moment actually restored. 
By the 23rd of March, the day on 
which this vote was taken, the Con- 
stitution was fixed : and had the Exe- 
cutive been still characterised by its 
former vigour^ the Stuarts would 
have been banished for ever ; and the 
House of Cromwell would, in all pro- 
bability, have been still possessed of 
the throne of the three kingdoms. 

But the Protector and the Parlia- 
ment being now united in their in- 
terests, the Republicans accordingly 
shifted their attack ; and a few more 
weeks sufficed to work the total over- 
throw of the Constitution. Walling- 
ford House rose once more. Thither 
repaii'ed the disaffected officers, beaten 
by the parliamentary tactics of 
Thurloe. Lambert, a member at once 
of Parliament and of this irregular 
Assembly, was specially charged by 
the liepul^lican party with the in- 
trigue of debauching the army. The 
council of officers were drawing up a 
petition against the Protectoral Go- 
vernment, In this juncture Richard, 
with rare vigour, went down to Wal- 
lingford House, and confronted the 
conspirators with a boldness which 
effectually disarmed them of tlicir 
projects. 

But the Protector was no match for 
the Hydra with which he had to con- 
tend. The Republicans now placed 
him in an insuperable dilemma. 
Creating a direct antagonism between 
the army and the Parliament, they 
compell^ him to make his selection 
between these hostile elements of 
power. If he determined to support 
the army against the Parliament, lie 
opposed the only authority on which 
his moral, if not also his legal, ex- 
istence depended. If he should sup- 
port the Parliament against the 
army, he arrayed himself singly 
agaatet the whole military force of 
the country. 

The desperate straits to which 
Richard was thus soon reduced is in- 
dicated in the following letter from 
Henry Ciximwell to Thurloe, which is 
preserved in Thurloe’s State papers : — 

My opinion is," writes Henry from Ire- 
land, ** that any extreme is more taleraLle 
than returning to Charles Stuart. Other 
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disasters are temporary and may be mended. 
These are not. 1 know you are of the same 
opinion." 

Eichard’s demeanour henceforward 
exhibited a compound of feeble du- 
plicity and fatal vacillation. He fairly 
sank under the crisis. He fostered 
the illusions of the Eoyalists in order 
to gain their support ; and “ to the 
Eepublicans," says M. Guizot, “ he 
was neither more sincere nor more 
straightforward." So imminent was 
the danger, that Thurloe was driven 
to the criminal expedient of inciting 
Eoyalist insurrections. In the last 
days of March, Desborough and 
Fleetwood extorted from Richard his 
sanction to the convocation of a gene- 
ral council of officers to consider the 
discontent of the army. The die was 
now almost irrevocably cast. The 
council of officers, to the number of 
five hundred, met at Wallingford 
House. Their first resolutions were 
directed against the very authority 
by which they had been created, and 
assailed the Protector’s Government. 
Richard went down, under the urgent 
entreaty of Lord Broghill, and sum- 
marily dissolved them. They con- 
tinued, however, to assemble in de- 
fiance of his authority. Anarchy was 
now openly proclaimed. The crisis 
was terrible to the name of Cromwell. 
Richard vacillated. Lord Howard, 
the only Cromwellian equal to the 
crisis, offered to rid the Protector of 
his four great enemies, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Vane, and Desborough, 
either by public arrest and trial, or 
(more probably) by assassination. 
This was the only hope of the Pro- 
tectorate — the sole condition of public 
order. The hour was ^p^egnant with 
the destiny of ages. Richard refused 
to shed a drop of blood in defence of 
the cause for which the lives of thou- 
sands had fallen under the sway of 
his father. Howard repeated that 
his life was in peril. “I am thank- 
ful for your friendship,” answered 
Richard meekly, ‘‘but violent courses 
suit not with me.” Howard threw up 
his mission in disgust, and retired 
with Broghill to prepare for the re- 
storation of the Stuarts.* 

Richard, now abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the army, endea- 


voured to gain by bribery the support 
of Monk. He offered him, in a word, 
;£20,000. Monk equally mercenary 
with, but more shrewd than Richard, 
questioned the legal security ; and de- 
clined the proposal. Wallingford 
House now unmasked itself, and de- 
manded of Richard the dissolution of 
Parliament. Simultaneously the com- 
manding officers in London openly set 
him at defiance. The Coup d'Etat 
was I'eversed. Desborough — a sort of 
mongrel between a clown and a gene- 
ral, and not very dissimilar to 
a Bandit Chief — abruptly entered 
Whitehall, and offered the Protector 
the alternative of a Dissolution by the 
army which should turn him adrift, 
or of a compliance which should en- 
sure him the support of the army. 
Richard deserted and dissolved his 
Parlhmient, much as Charles had 
deserted Strafford. On the 22nd 
April, the dissolution took place. No 
sooner had the Protector abandoned 
the Parliament, than the army, in 
turn, abandoned the Protector. The 
veil dropped, when too late, from the 
vision of Richard ; Wallingford 
House became the only depository of 
power : and the illustrious name of 
Cromwell passed for ever from the 
History of England. 

The cat^trophe of the Protectorate 
was accomplished ; and the drama of 
the Restoration opened. License, 
violence, and pillage, ruled in the 
name of anarchy ; and the Pandemo- 
nium of Wallingford House was now 
incontestibly supreme. Misery sug- 
gested the last expedient of the State 
— ^the Long Parliament was recalled. 
Jurists doubted if that venerable 
institution were not politically de- 
funct ; and a less thoughtful analysis 
suggested the probability that its 
component members might be natu- 
rally defunct also. The Generals, 
however, enquired little either into 
the theory of their collective, or the 
fact of their individual, dissolution. 
Forty-two gentlemen entered West- 
minster Hall, and announced that 
they had survived the ch^ges and 
chances of this mortal life. The 
Long Parliament was accordingly 
constituted. But those who had re- 
tired, in 1653, as British Republicans, * 


* This we have on the authority of Noble's Memoirs of the Protcctoral House of Crom- 
well. Voh l,p. 330. 
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. in 16G9, as Venetian Oli- 
slis. Two hundred and thirteen 
others asserted the light of sittiiiff 
conjunctively with the foiiy-two ; of 
these many may have been preten- 
ders, but the claims of all were 
denied as spurious by the two and 
forty first-comers, on the ground that 
they had not sat since 1648. The 
minority legislated within — ^tlio ma- 
joritjr grumbled without. 

Richard Cromwell, the derision of 
Europe, yet lingered at Whitehall : 

** Tnppcd by the elide of his own slippery 
feet, 

Tlie crown cajoled from Fortune by a trick, 

Fortune in turn outcheated from the cheat ; 
Clapped her sly cap the glittering bauble on. 
Cried * Presto 1’ — raised it — and the gaud 
was gone I” 

His duplicity was qualified only by 
his imbecility ; and his imbecility 
in turn by a certain, low, natural cun- 
ning. Sunk into the last dejdh of de- 
giadation, he trafficked for money 
with the fortunes of his country. In 
consideration of an annuity of J2(), 000, 
he schemed the restoration of the 
Stuarts. Mazarin, meanwhile, of- 
fered him the military assistance of 
the French government, as a means 
of inaintaining the English alliance. 
After having refused to mest four 
manifest conspirators fairly amenable 
to punishment, he now endeavoured 
to bring over foreign troops, and 
plunge his country in a desolating wju*. 
Accepting Mazarin’s offer, he finat 
agreed to sacrifice the Stuarts, and then 
to sacrifice his country. Reproach- 
ing himself once more — ^in a conflict 
like that of Louis XIV.’s later j^ears 
between conscience and inclination — 
he threw up the project, and renewed 
his relations with the Stuarts. Henry 
Cromwell, alone worthy of the name, 
seeing his brother irrevocably lost, 
steadfastly supported the cause of the 
exiles. Richard, meanwh ile, ordered 
by parliament to quit Widtehall, 
clung to it with the tenacity of a 
cliild. He Unbred, not for the tra^ 
ditions of his glory, but through a fear 
of arrest for debt 1 Parliament now 
assured him o| J 10,000 a year ; he- 
immetliately retired with bis bargain ; 
and sold, for this mess of pottage, the 
birthright of the heir of Oliver Crom- 
w^ell. 

The country was now tom between 
,a military oligarchy at Wallingford 
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House, and a civil oligarchy at W ost- 
minster Hall, This Revolution serves 
to place the country in the relation of 
the miller in Jolm Bai'leycom, — 

“ But a miller used him worst of all, 

Forlio ground liiiii between two stones,’* 

The council of ofiicers passed a 

Humble Petition” — ^wliich was, in 
fact, a rigorous demand — that Fleet- 
wood should be comniaiider-in-chief. 
This the Long Pariiauituii, with ecpal 
Ixildness, violently repudiated. The 
two i)Owers dirctly clashed ; one or 
other must inevitably give way. 

It may be curious to learn how a 
parliamentary body discharged at 
once its legislative and executive func- 
tions. (jV)vernment,” in its more 
usual sense, was luaintained under 
the Long Parliament by committees, 
v/liich sat like committecH of eiujuiry 
at this day, and adminisiei'ed each 
tlie business of a single department. 
Throughout the country, commission- 
ers wei'e a]>j)oiuted to discliarge the 
local executive. A committee of 
safety, afterwards reidaced by a 
council of state consisting of thii-ty- 
one membci’s, hold the supreme ad- 
ministrative power. The committees 
diflclmrged the part of ministers in- 
dividually. The eominibsioiiers cor- 
responded to our Lords Lieutenant, 
with this difference, that they had 
positive duties to ))erfornn Finally, 
the committee of safety formed the 
cabinet of the day, in subordinat ion 
to the sovereign parliament, Such, 
thou, was the government of the 
United Kingdom under a tr/insient 
oligarchy, beaded neither by a King, 
aftotector, or by so much as a Doge. 

The longjUeferred expectations of 
th.e Royalists were now at their 
height. By every means the exiled 
couri were daily scheming for the 
Restoration. Hyde, afterwards the 
hated Clarendon, was the Prime Mi- 
nister as much of the exiled heir of 
the Stuarts as of the restored sove- 
reign. His activity in this respect 
may l>e fairly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by him to 
Mordaunt,fi*om Breda, and contained 
in the Clarmdon ^tate Papers : — 

Metlniiks the imost popular way of pro- 
voking Cromwell sbould be by n sharp pro- 
secution of those criminal persons whom ho 
must protect, . . . There U cue other 
thing that our friends will not fall to watch, 
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which is to do all that nmy bo, to make a 
war with Holland, in which the honour and 
trade of the nation is so much concerned — 
iii, 433 , 

These, then, were the sordid and 
unscrupulous devices to which an ex- 
iled court, professing an ardent patri- 
otism, and practising every species 
of moral and political profligacy, 
could resort. Not only were they 
willing, with a meanness and dis- 
honesty almost without parallel in 
the history of other times, to sanction 
every insidious method for the under- 
mining of the existing government ; 
hut t&y were ready even to throw 
their country into the worst calami- 
ties of war — ^to choose even such a 
war as should visit the British name 
with dislionour, turn its glory into 
derision, cripple or destroy its com- 
merce, and not impossibly transfer to 
other hands the masteiy of the ocean. 
If the outrageous misgovernmeiit of 
Charles I. had not fairly escheated 
the moral claim of the tStuart dy- 
misty to the throne of these realms, 
the work of disherison was surely 
completed by the treason of^his fa- 
mily juxd their ministers during their 
exile on the Continent. ^Vhen 
Charles II. retiamed in 1G60, to take 
possession of the throne of his an- 
cestors, Chirendon, the chosen mi- 
nister of this profligate prince, 
deserved undoubtedly to have been 
hanged. The splendour of the career 
which, on the contraiy, then opened 
upon him, was a fitting emblem of 
the disastrous and disgraceful policy 
which he initiated when in power, 
and which brought about the derision 
of this country in the eyes of Europe, 
during the nearly thirty years inter- 
vening between that period and the 
accession of William HI. 

The Boyaliat party, however, was 
-visibly gaining strength during the 
sitting of the Long Parliament. The 
Presbyterians had, from the first, 
clamou^d rather for reform than for 
revolution. They had wisely acqui- 
esced in the Commonwealth when 
onco established : but their hatred of 
Cromwell and their later experience 
of the anarchy which his death had 
introduced, served to revive their al- 
legi.'mce to the Stuarts. The Crom- 
wellians, too, who were equally op- 
posed to the tyranny of an oligar- 
cliical government and to the wild 
chimeras of the Republicans, now 


be^an to support the same policy, 
which, since the deposition of Eichard 
Cromwell, presented the only element 
of monarchical goveiiiment then left 
to England. A generation, moreover, 
of younger men was now fast rising 
into prominence, connected by no po- 
litical antecedents with any of the 
traditions of the civil war, growing 
wearied of the instability of the re- 
volutionary govermnents, and in- 
stinctively desiring the return of the 
exiled court. In addition to the ‘Eoyalist 
recruits thus obtained from these three 
different sources, several of the more 
considerable depositaiies of power 
had not yet declared themselves ; 
Jind were all probably possessed of 
the suppleness which would serve to 
throw their strength into the heavier 
scale. 

But Charles and James, impatient 
for the natural tide of fortune, now 
endeavoured to conquer their doubt- 
ful rights. It appears that Cond6 and 
Turenne offered to each of them a 
body of troops. The latter general 
alone placed 6,000 men at their dis- 
])osal. These forces wore to embark 
from Calais, and to act in concert 
with the insurrectionary force com- 
mandeil by Sir George Booth, and 
already in the field. It was now Au- 
gust, in the year 1650. Charles was 
at Calais — James at Bordeaux. Both 
were ready for their daring assault 
upon the independence of their coun- 
try. Booth was already master of 
the principal towns in the west of 
England. But his speedy defeat by 
Lambert put an end once more to the 
day-dream of the Stuarts ; and the 
apprehension of the Long Parliament 
for their return was soon changed into 
a fear of dissolution at the hands of 
their own victorious general, Lambert. 

The impolicy of this scheme of the 
Stuarts is strikingly set forth in the 
following note from M. de Bordeaux, 
the Erench ambassador in London, 
who was well versed in the state of 
parties in England ^ 

M, PE BORDEAUX TO M. DE DBIBNNE. 

London, Dec. 29, 1659. 

Sir, . . . The most influential are 
of opinion that it would cause the entire 
ruin of tlieir affairs if tiio people apprehended 
the return of the King of England with fo- 
reign troops; for the parties which are novr 
in arms are not so much embittcml against 
each other but that tlio slightest likelihood 
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of the Prince’s return would reunite them ; 
^e greater number of those who wish him 
haek do not desire to see him in a position 
to eaercise absolute authority, but rather 
necessitated to grant them all the couditions 
they may desire. This capitulutim can only 
heimdehy afreeparliammtf &c. ii. p. 310. 

The wisdom of this conviction is 
strikingly illustrated in the actual 
result. The conduct of Charles, like 
that pursued by Bonaparte a century 
and a half later, would have de- 
stroyed the only hopes of his par^. 
The divisions of the Congress of Vi- 
enna might ultimately nave made 
way for the return of Napoleon, as 
the divisions of England made way 
for the return of Charles. But the 
violent policy of the one, like the 
violent policy of the other, would 
simply have presented him in the 
character of a common enemy. 

A new phasis of fortune now dar- 
kened the hopes of the Stuarts and 
terminated the existence of the Long 
Parliament oligarchs with their com- 
mittee-governments. Lambert, imi- 
tating the policy without possessing 
the ^nius of Cromwell, marched 
back in triumph to London, and en- 
tered the capital at the heaxl of his 
troops. The Long Parliament feebly 
encountered his hostility, by station- 
ing a few military detachments in 
different quarters of the metropolis. 
Now followed a scene of anarchy 
illustrating the complete debauchery 
of the army. If the Long Parliament, 
whose dissolution Lambert had for- 
mally proclaimed, had any legal 
aathority whatever, the military in 
their pay could only regard Lambert 
as a traitor. Yet, what was the re- 
sult 1 Colonel Moss, at tlie head of 
the pai’liamentary force, encountered 
Lambert in the streets of London ; 
and there ensued, not a contest, but 
a parley ! Some of Mosses troops 
went over to Lambert, and some of 
Lambert’s to Moss ! In this state of 
defection, Hasleng applied to the 
city for aasiatanoe, The dty coolly 
Mplied, that they did nbt wish to 
interfere in the The pub- 
lic,” they added, iw interest 

either in the qtmrel or the combat- 
anteT' The council of state now 
met, Iiambert behsg of their number. 
It was agreed by these functionaries 
that the parliament should exist no 
long^ — ^in other words, the Ministers 
abolished their Sovereign J 


Thus ended the resuscitated ex- 
istence of the Long Parliament. 

The end drew near. The drama 
of Monk — the well-known prelude of 
the Restoration — succeeded. To Monk 
the thoughts of all were involuntarily 
turned. He alone was in a position 
of real and independent authority. 
Lambert could not count for a mo- 
ment on the fidelity of his troops, or 
on the cohesion of his party. Eng- 
land was nearer to a state of anarchy 
than at any former period. Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, Fairfax, and Desbo- 
rough, were divided against each 
other. The tendency of all this tf) 
the restoration of the Stuarts is thus 
illustrated : — 

M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

London, Dec. 29, 1659. 

My Lord, — The duplicate of my letter 
to M. d<} Brienne will inform your Eininefico 
of what has passed in England since uty last 
despatch. I may add, however, that it ap- 
pears to mo that there is a great cabal of the 
nobles and principal Presbyterians ; their de- 
sign is to induce the Common Council, in 
spite of tbo mayor, to demand the restoration 
of the Long Parliament but with all the 
members who were excluded from it before 
the death of the King, fading sure that they 
will recall his son, on the conditions which 
be granted in the Isle of Wight, ...» 
and if your Eminence judges it advisable that 
I should make advances to any party, you 
will, if you please, let me know : meanwhile, 
in order to disoblige none, I shall continue 
to speak fair words to all. — Vol. ii., pp. 

313-15- , 

The unfailing insight of Bordeaux 
told him that nearly every element of 
government was exhausted. The in- 
evitable alternative of Monk or 
Charles Stuart was more and more 
plainly staring in the face the dis- 
comfited leaders of the Commonwealth 
in England. 

No character is more interesting to 
analyze than that of Monk. “ He 
had,” saidM. Guizot, with great truth, 
“ no fixed principles, no strong pas- 
sions, no great political ambition.” 
He was, indeed, without exaggeration, 
the coolest scoundrel of the Common- 
wealth. His judgment was of an 
order by no means inferior to that of 
Cromwell : he was below him only in 
point of promptitude and decision, so 
tar as civil cliaracteristics are con- 
cerned. A less prudent man would 
inevitably have been lost in the dilH- 
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culties through which he had to shape 
his way. Yet Monk, with all this 
aptitude for ruling the body politic, 
seemed totally unable to rule his own 
household. His wife was a model at 
once of moral and political indiscre- 
tion. She had been at first his mistress : 
and an extremely coarse and vulgar 
woman, if we may believe contem- 
porary records, she must have been, 
liaised to the dignity of his wife, and 
entrusted with his political secrets, she 
proclaimed them with a success which 
the town-criers of Edinburgh might 
have fairly envied. So completely 
futile were the attem})ts of her hus- 
band to keep her within the bounds 
either of subjection or discretion, that 
Mrs. Monk was given over by the 
(General to the prudential lectures of 
Ills chaplain Price, wdio was charged 
to exhort her into an appreciation of 
the danger in which imprudent disclo- 
sures w’ould involv'e her husband. 
Mrs. Monk, we need scarcely add, wfis 
actuated to this conduct mainly by 
her ambition for the General. Bom 
in very low condition, she was intox- 
icated with the distinction to which 
her husband seemed likely to be raised. 
But she openly favoured the Stuart 
cause, chiefly, as M. Guizot suspects, 
through an ardour common to people 
of very plebeian extraction when 
raised to positions of eminence, to 
identify herself with the highest 
classes of society. Monk, however, 
soon found his chaplain Price no less 
indiscreet than his wife whom he had 
set him to admonish ; and once ex- 
claimed that between the conduct of 
his wife and his chaplain he should 
be altogether undone. 

Monk’s natural taciturnity lent 
aid, no doubt, to his masterly dissimu- 
lation. But even when on occasions, 
that taciturnity was laid aside, his 
conversation and letters exhibit the 
coolest duplicity that we have ever 
encountered in history. Determined 
in no way to commit himself until the 
tide of fortune should bo beyond 
reverse, he had watched Sir George 
Booth’s royalist insun’ection with a 
coolness which exasperated all classes 
around him.' ‘‘What, Mr. Price,” 
said he to his loquacious chaplain, 
“will you then bring my neck to 
the block for the king, and ruin our 


• This account is given in Price’s Mmoirs, 


whole design h]/ engaging too rashly?'^ 
This conversation took place on the 
day previously to that on which the 
intelligence of Booth’s defeat mached 
him. “ What,” said Price, on the 
next day, “ would you have done, if 
the news of Lambert’s beating of 
Booth had surprised us in the first 
appearance of our design ?” Monk 
answered, “ I doubt not but I could 
have secured the Castle of Edinburgh 
and Citadel of Leith : some officers 
and many soldiers would have followed 
me ; and then I would have commis- 
sioned (!) the whole Scottish nation 
to rise.” But the best part of the 
story remains to be told. Monk had 
a dinner party on that day. He 
was to entertain a cloud of Ana- 
baptists, Quakers, and other equally 
luminous sectarians, who regarded 
Cliarles as the vice-gerent of the devil. 
This Saturnalia of dissent and fana- 
ticism was to be held in honour of the 
triumph of Lambert, and the discom- 
fiture of Booth. Taciturnity on such 
an occasion, by the Governor of the 
kingdom, was out of the question. 
“ I could wish,” said Monk solemnly, 
with a coolness which must have 
amused those behind the scenes, “ that 
whoever should but mention the re- 
storing of him (Charles Stuart) shoidd 
be presently hanged !”* 

Monk, having now patiently wit- 
nessed the conclusion of the diSferent 
dramas of Government, proceeded to 
action . He formally adopted the cause 
of the Long Parliament against Lam- 
bert, this course being consistent both, 
with a republican and ultimately roy- 
alist policy. To the aged Lenthall, 
the speaker of the house, he wrote 
as follows, with characteristic dupli- 
city 

1 do call God to Tvitness that the asserting 
of a Commonweath is the only intent of my 
heart ; and I desire, if possible, to avoid the 
shedding of blood. Bid if my army will not 
ahoy yoM, / will not desert yaw, according to 
my duty, — Monk's Letters. 

On the 18th of November, he com- 
menced his march for London; and 
his open espousal of the parliamen- 
tory cause, disarmed the suspicion of 
his perfidy to the Republicans. He 
had many circumstances in his favour^ 
His army was well provided for, well 


It is also corroborated by Bak^r’js Chronicle. 
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paid, well diec^linod, well accotitred, 
and well fed. The hostile amy under 
Lambert, meanwhile, was starved, de- 
bauched, pennilessancl disabled. Monk 
had by varioui^i means possessed himself 
of i70,0(K), which by a sacrifice with- 
out parallel on the part of so peiiurious 
a man, he was prepared to e?rpend 
on the march of his army, ifisto- 
rians give him credit for having been 
honestly possessed of a sum so con- 
siderable in that age ; but there is 
every evidence, both interniil and ex- 
ternal, to question tlieir verdict ; — it 
is dilhcult to regard it as representing 
the result of his legitimate savings, 
and it is certain that Monk was as 
unscrupulous as he was mercenary. 

Mr. Macaulay’s i*cx)rosontation of 
the glowing patriotism of the Scottish 
army under Monk, does not apjiear 
to be more than pai’tially borne out 
by M. Guizot’s testimony, or by that 
even of other contemporary writers 
than those to whom he has referred. 
Mr. Macaulay thus describes the seu- 
timents of Monk’s ai*my : — 

Tho army of Scotland had borne no part 
in the lato revolution, and had scon them 
with indignation resembling the indignation 
which the Goman legions posted on tho 
Dsnnble and the Euphrates felt, when they 
learned that tho empire had been put up to 
sale by tlio Praetorian guards. It M'as intol- 
erable that certain regiments should, merely 
because they happened to be quartered near 
Westminster, take on themselves to inako 
and unmake several governments in the 
course of half a year.~^i. 145, 

It would ratherseem that the ti'oo|)s 
of Monk were ready to follow their 
leader’s behests while tliey were ]iaid, 
without being possessed of any such 
magnanimity as Mr. Macaulay does 
them the honour to ascribe to them. 

We propose to bring into eo^trast 
t the characterissation of Monk by M, 
Guizot, and Mr, Macaulay ; inasmuch 
as we shall thus elucidate the question, 
whether the present work has thrown 
any additional light on that point of 
the histoiy of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Macaulay’s hiatoi^ may fairly be 
held to represent the fiiduatry which, 
up to the poriod of its publication, had 
been devoted to the records of tliis 
period. ^ lhat writerj then, describes 
the ’policy and opinions of Monk, in 
the juncture of hi^.march on London, 
in the words : — 

lu the mean time Monk was advancing 


towards I/)ndon, Wherever ho came, the 
gentry flocked round him, imploring him to 
use his power for the purpose of restoring 
peace and liberty to tho distracted nation. 
The Geneml, cold-blooded, taciturn, zealous 
for no polity and for no religion, maintained 
an impenetrable reserve, WJ^t were at 
this tiina his phnSt and whether he had any 
plant niay well be doubted, — i. 147. 

Now it is certain that Price’s Me- 
moirs describe Monk, amid a ^ise of 
the deepest dissimulation, as bent on 
the restoration of the Stuarts, if it 
could possibly be acliieved without 
imminent dangei* to himself. This, 
in fad, appears to have been a settled 
understanding between Monk, and 
his wife and chfiplain, who seemed to 
form liis piivy council. The frcedoni 
with which Monk trusted to their 
discretion, and the freedom with 
wliicli they chattered abroad his de- 
signs, ai’e cedainly inconsistent with 
the usual caution and prudence of the^ 
General. Hut independently of any* 
other circumstances, we should bo 
ready to stake the settled policy of 
Monk in favour of the restitution of 
the Stuarts, on the fact that he de- 
clined to interfere in the government 
of England, diu’iug any of those earlier 
revolutions which, favourable as they 
would have been to his own exalt- 
ation, did not seem calculated to 
afford scope for a successful demon- 
stration on behalf of the Boyalists. 
When, however, the divisions of the 
army, after tho second expulsion of 
the Long Parliament, had gradually 
exhausted all the powerful sources 
of opposition, and tnereby' left room 
for a policy either of usmpatlon or 
of restoration in the hands of Monk, 
we find that that General seized 
his opportimity, threw himself into 
the vortex of English politics, entered 
into correspondence with the Stuai*ts, 
and, assuredly without the interven- 
tion of any delay fairly chargeable on 
himself, effected the llestoration. It 
appears, moreover, from a passage 
which we liave already quoted, that 
this determination was no secret from 
Price so early as the insurrection of 
Sir George Booth. 

“ Wliat would you have done,” said 
Price to his superior, ‘Mf the news 
of Lambert’s beating of Booth had 
Bmprued m in the first appearance of 
our design V' This enquiry, with 
Monk’s answer (already quoted), 
most clearly implies that a settled 
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policy had been then already enunci- 
ated by the General. And that this 
(letormination wa« not merely a trans- 
ient scheme, created by the rise, and 
destroyed oy the discomfiture of 
B<-)oth’s movement, we gather from 
the subsequent conversations of Monk 
with his cliaplain. In fact, it apbeara 
that on this very journey to London, 
in the course of which Mr. Macaulay 
ascribes to him the absence of all plan 
or design, Price informs us tliat 
Monk said to him in a confidential 
tone (iti speaking of the Kestoration 
of the Stuarts), “ by God’s help, I will 
do it.” 

The general taciturnity of Monk, 
which was the seci’et of his success, 
has strangely been the cause of his 
disparagement. Ifis design, saving 
only the instances of his indiscretion 
towards his chai)lain and his wife, 
were veiled in too great obscurity to 
bo easily detected. Monk, in fact, 
was an inimitable diplomatist, while 
he was an indiflerent general. No 
one will pretend that he displayed the 
daring or the depth of Cromwell, any 
more than it will be pretended that 
lie was possessed of his ambition. 
Essentially a soldier, lie loved disci- 
pline — a love of military discipline 
begat a love of political order, and a 
love of political order sought its re- 
alisation first in Oliver Cromwell, 
and next in Charles Stuart. Mr* 
Macaulay, indeed, charges him with 
a want of foresight : this cliarge he 
makes no attempt to substantiate ; 
and the manner in wliicli Monk pass- 
ed from an unconditional at^uiescence 
in the government of the Gres-t Pro- 
tector to the countenancing of de- 
signs, not only against the generals 
who a second time subverted the Long 
Par] lament — not only against the Long 
Parliament itself, in Its session ot 
1659, but against the very Protector 
rate of Eichard Cromwell, serveratheir 
to illustrate the foresight which con- 
vinced him that (unless, indeed, he 
were prepared to avail himself of any 
crisis which should place within his 
own grasp the militaiy dictatorship 
which had been held by CromwellJ) 
the only remaining alternative for 
England, on the death of Oliver, ex- 
isted in the Eestoration. 

Such, then, being the settled policy 
of Monk, let us now observe the man- 
ner in which he outwitted the Ee- 
publican leaders. These men w^e 


the victims of every kind of dissen- 
sion — of every possible division of 
counsel. The Committee of Safety, 
or the Council of State (alternately, 
according to the revolution of the 
hour, at the head of alfairs in Lon- 
don), one day assumed towards Monk 
the clmracter of open enemies, and 
the ne3tt that of disguised sycophants. 
Scarcely had these suldimo authori- 
ties overruled by a narrow majority 
the proposal of Whitelock, that Lam- 
bert should attack the army of Monk, 
when they passed a resolution, on the 
19th of November, appointing the 
Caledonian dissimulator General-in- 
Chief of all the forces of England 
and Scotland ! Lamboi*t, his rival 
and enemy, became at once his sub- 
ordinate. One barrier alone inter- 
posed itself to the ruin of the gene- 
rals of the Commonwealth. Monk 
had sent forward Commissioners to 
treat with whatever government they 
might find on reaching Loudon. The 
Committee of Safety, now chiefly 
composed of anti-Parliamentary Ee- 
publicans, eagerly du})ed these Com- 
missioners into the conclusion of a 
Convention arresting the progress of 
Monk. This Convention reached 
Monk on the frontier. To ratify it, 
would be tantamount to an abdica- 
tion of all his political designs. To 
repudiate it, would constitute an 
open declaration against the existing 
authority of Wliitehall. In this di- 
lemma, and disregarding the counsels 
of his associates who were confound- 
ed by tliis apparently inevitable al- 
ternative, Monk replied, that “the 
obscurity of the rendered es- 

sential a suspension of the ratifica- 
tion demanded,” required the, imme- 
<iiat8 removal of the liegociation to a 
frontier town, and added fresh Com- 
missiemers to those who had been so 
fatally infected by the Eepttblican at- 
mosphere of the capital — at once 
maintaining his pacific relations, and 
precipitatingv^ he imme- 

diately moVedS,^ Seiiwick, and en- 
tered the Engll^ieriitory on the 1st 
of January, Ifiro 
This intellig^ce struck a panic 
among tto tmntpers of power in Lon- 
don. The dty gained courage, and 
openly set them at defiance. Law- 
son, the admiral in command of thj 
English fleet, declared that he WtjuM 
recognise no authority but that of the 
expelled Parliament. The cothsi^ 
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declared against the Executive. In 
this desperate position of affairs, with 
avowed enemies to their* usurpation 
on every side, the array in the capi- 
tal revolted from their allegiance, 
and, for a third time, established the 
obnoxious Parliament in their stead. 

The us\irpens , became fugitives. 
Besborough fled to Lambert*# camp! 
The starving army of. Lfunbeft m 
turn disbanded, n^d he himself fbd 
without a refuge. Fairfax had risen 
against Lambert^ and Monk had 
crossed the frontier to support this 
move of his lieutenant. The two- 
and-foi-ty oligarchs — restoi'ed neither 
by the Crown nor the generals, but 
by the common soldiery — liad reas- 
sembled at Westminster on the 26th 
of December. All being now jiower- 
less but Monk, no diplomacy could 
shield their apprehension of his de- 
signs. Tyrants and sycophants in 
turn, they proceeded to expel and 
<lispossess the generals who had for- 
metly taken part against them ; while 
they voted to Monk, whom they be- 
gan to hate more than all, an estate 
worth ;61,(XK) per annum. At the 
same time they wrote him a letter, 
couched in the coldest terms, and 
discouraging as impolitic his march 
on London. To complete their Ve- 
netian character, they sent two Com- 
missioners to his camp, investing 

them with a power of controlling his 
movementsr,like thegovemraent of the 
great Italian Bepublic, when unable 
to rely on the fidelity of a foreign 
commander. 

At St. Alban’s, which Monk 
readied on the of January, that 

genel?^ We show have thought, 
fair%ri|wew From that 

the immediate 
troops then in 
Londoh* replacement by 

his owm 'Mven Ipi concession was 
made I ft W 

' alarm, allay^lathewordl cl 
and Haele ApiiiM of hope 

that Monk 1^P|^n|yK|pch a devil 
as to betray i^reposed 

in him” — (See LiiraH# 

“Such a devilJMfa^ever, was 
Monk. He enter^^ltom^ on the 
3rd of FebruaaT, and M l ri ieded on 
the foUowiim: day to tnjr»^tocil of 
State, Its Premdent thA desired 
him to take an oath of abjuration 
l^alnst the Stuarts* “ I must crave 
leave^” answered the arch-dissinlula- 


tor, “ to demur ; for I know not how 
this oath will relish with my army, 
who are very tender on that point ; 
for many of them are of opinion that 
it is not lawful to swear against the 
Providence of Gk>d !” 

Yet even now Monk’s designs were 
inscmtable for the most sagachras, 
S6 kto as the r)th of Febmary, tlio 
day after the enunciation of this so- 
lemiQ and monstrous humbug, we find 
Mordaunt writing to the King, 
“ Monk hath pulled off the mask ; 
he IS dearly repuhhean'^ — (Clarendon 
State Papers). 

It is to be observed that tlie city of 
London, and not Monk, assumed the 
decisive initiative of the Restoration. 
They declared for a full and free P.-u- 
liament, lef using the payment of 
taxes except by such authority. The 
Coiuicil of State ordered Monk to 
bring the refractory corjioratiou to 
tci tiis. Monk of necessity complied, 
unless he were ready on the instant 
to repudiate their authority. Scarcely 
had he achieved the subjection of the 
city, when he found himself discre- 
dited throughout the country. The 
destined restorer of the monarchy had 
degraded himself into the agent of an 
effete, a tyrannising, and an odious 
oligarchy. Monk suddenly found 
himself on the verge of ruin. There 
was no time to be lost, if he would 
regain his liigh estate. In order, 
theiefore, to reconcile the city, he 
publicly declared for a free parlia- 
ment, which should be convened 
not later tliim the 7th of May The 
existing parliament, being the Rump, 
was to be opened forthwith to the 
ejected members. The result is too 
notorious to be here chronicled. Rut 
it is clear that the successful revolu- 
tion against the dominance of the 
J^ump was chiefly to be ascribed to 
liberal jret conservative city of 
which had protected the 
Parliament from the tyranny 
of Charles I., and had risen against 
it in turn, when it ceased to disdiarge 
the duties of its office. 

The Restoration was now a fitit 
accompli. “The Court” was soon 
virtually transferred to Breda ; there 
eveiy one* sought for places and for 
nower. Cardinal Mazarin, who had 
long treat*Hl Charles Stuart with con- 
tempt, vied with Monk in becoming 
the negotiator of the Jlestoratiou. 
The PjresbyterhitJa, dearly distrusting 
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bolng closodi though containing an 
immense supply of goods in the em- 
blem linei 1 asked Uie cause of the 
impending crash, and was told that 
the booth belonged to a fairy house 
which had during the war carried on 
a vast business in eagles, tridents, 
British lions, trumps of discord, 
thunderbolts, &c. ; but the peace had 
taken them by surprise j not only 
were they left with a glut of ^etical 
artillery on their little hands, but 
more than one poet, who, (reckoning 
on a scale of victories commensurate 
with the renown of England and Iho 
zeal of her people) had made impru- 
dent investments in warlike imagery, 
had unceremoniously returned their 
superfluous thunderbolts and spare 
tridents, and thus reduced the unfor- 
tunate fairy firm to bankruptcy. 

Over another booth in the same 
declining business, I saw inscribed in 
huge letters, nearly the tenth of an inch 
long, “Tremendous Sacrifice and you 
could there have had lions and eagles 
enough for an Iliad, almost for the 
trouble of carrying them off. Bavins 
made a considerable purchase with a 
view to the po^ible contingency of an 
American war. 

On the other hand the little mer- 
chants in the Peace-Emblem line were 
full of business and full of glee. 
Large orders were arriving every 
moment for doves, lambs, olive- 
branches, comu-copias, sickles made 
out of old swords, and flasks of fairy 
oil to pour u^n the troubled waters. 
1 saw many bales of tliese commodi* 
ties lying packed up, directed to 
several minor minstrels of the day ; 
so that a deluge may soon be expect 
of odes to Peace and stan^ to 
Astreea Bedux. The bales, by the 
bye, had in general a very neavy 
odour, prooee£x^ (as 1 ascertomed) 
from ime flasks oi oil 1 have j^st 
mentioned, which was evidently ran- 
cid ; and no wonder, since the most of 
it was what remained on hand after 
the peace of 1815, and probably was 
not very fresh upon that occasion. 

I was pleased with the alacrity of 
the faiiy artificers in taking hints 
from all quarters for the production 
of anything new in the emblematic 
line. In the booth of Hark and Spark 
I was struck by two very ingenious 
novelties ; one was an eagle with an 
olive-branch in his b^k, and the 
other was a dove bearing a thunder- 


bolt. Spark informed me that they 
had taken the idea of the eagle and 
olive-branch from the whimsical 
ployment of the quill of the imperial 
oird to sigmthe treaty of Piois ; and 
Hark added that it was only fair the 
dove should take the eagle’s office, 
since the eagle had usur^d that of 
the dove. 

In another part of the fair I saw a 
trade carried on, which afforded a 
clear explanation of the recent rapid 
multiplication of Artemisias, Corinnas, 
and lloaa-Matildas in every branch 
of literature. This was the hosiery 
department, in which several sections 
were devoted exclusively to the sale of 
stockings of the peculiar colour of 
Minerva’s eyes. I asked the price of 
the bluest ; it was such a mere tiifie 
that I could only wonder there was a 
lady anywhere to be met with, unpro- 
vided with at least one pair. You 
may guess how great a crowd of 
ambitious maids and matrons sur- 
rounded a booth so attractive to the 
sex as this. I saw Azurina there, 
Studiosa Brunetta,and Clara Caerulea, 
all so intent upon this one article of 
dress as to nepect almost every other. 
Azurina’s shoe-strings were danglii^ 
about her heels ; Cecrulea look^ an 
impersonation of one of her own 
novels after six months’ wear and 
tear of a droulating library ; and it 
seemed to me that Brunetta might 
have been laying out her money more 
properly at one of the booths where 
soaps and cosmetics of all kinds were 
exposed for sale. 

1 have already mentioned the inex- 
haustible supply of air of all degrees 
of fineness in Eaeryland ; ^ey not 
only build with it, but use it in ^e 
fabrication of a mousand ingenious 
and pretty thin^. A department in 
the fair was asstoed to aiur manufac- 
tures. I saw exhibited judicial wigs 
made of air for a^iring barristers i 
air-mitres for sanguine country cl^gy- 
men ; air-6dgates for veteran lieuten- 
ants in the navy ; and the most charm- 
ing wedding dresses made of the toie 
exquisite stuff for young ladies begin- 
ning to dream of settlements for Bfe. 
U]^er a gas-case, also, I observed a 
few diadems, sceptres, and. other 
I'egalia, wrought of very fine air, 
indeed, but rauier dim, as it appeared 
to me ; upon enquii^ I found the 
articles haa been mihle iebqires^ for 
the wandering of the House 
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of Boxirbonj but the manufacturer, pari of the world, (numbers from the 

to prove his impartiality, exhibited united States) who had come to 

simultaneously a cap of liberty for Faeryland to provide themselves with 
modem French wear, made of the instruments so inu>ortant in their 
self-same vapoury material, the very vocation. King Oberon must make 
thinnest that ever passed through an a handsome revenue in this way, as 
air-loom. I was assured and have handsome perh£^ as the Popes some- 
reason to believe that this is the only times make by the sale of indulgences, 
cap of the kind worn at present by to which indeed these licences to com- 
our fanciful Frendi neighbours. mit all sorts of poetical crimes bear 

The Bubble booth, in the same a strong family resemblance. XTn- 
quarter, was one of the moat attrac- fortunately, too, the fees payable are 

five. There I saw bubbles of all so ridiculously small, as to place these 

sizes, forms, and colours, for there is dangerous privileges within the reach 

air in Faeryland of every tint, and of the poorest creatures that ever 
great art of bubble-mjucing struck stationed themselves on the Muses* 
me to consist in dexterously mingling Hill to beg an obolus from a passing 
sober colours with brilliant ones, so as bookseller, or at the doorof Genius to 
to fascinate the grave as well as the catch the crumbs that fall from his 
gay, and impose on the solemnest rich table. 

greybeard as well as on the most Nor (to make the matter worse) is 
sanguine yoimg enthusiast- The there any power of revocation exer- 
bubbles that seemed most attractive, cised. No matter how execrably the 
judging by the crowds that stood privilege may be abused, it continues 
admiring them, were in the form of in full force ; the only check consist- 
Bailway Companies and Provincial ing in the liberty which the public 
Banks. But there were not a few happily enjoys of discouraging verse- 
political and religious bubbles also, mongers and song-writers by steadily 
which I deliberately abstain from de- refusing to read them ; just as we get 
scribing, lest I should be suspected of rid of another member of the same 
being a fairy-agent, and indirectly fraternity, the oigan-grinder, fi^ni 
puffing their most objectionable wares, before our doors, by firmly declining 
Often as 1 had hea^ of poetic licen- to give liim a doit, 
ces, it was now for the first time I The most fascinating booth of the 
discovered where and by whom they next department was that of Messrs, 
were granted. Observing a mob of Spy and Pry, the celebrated fairy 
odd-featured people of both sexes, ojiticians ; inventors and jiatentees, 
their eyes rolling about in a frenzied among other things, of the admirable 
manner, their attire loose and neglect- Bosy Spectacles ; an instrument not 
ed, and many of them looking as if only highly curious, but eminently 
dinners were not matters of routine beneficial to the mental vision even 
in their daily lives ; — observing them, more than to the physical ; and con- 
I ^y, flocking into a place like an fidently recommended for its success 
oAobf and coming out of it again with in curing one of the most unpleasant 
papers in their hands like writs or maladies to which the mind’s eye is 
warrants^ I enquired what all this subject. The pro^rties and uses, 
meant, and was told that this was the however, of these l|)ectacles will be 
Poetie-Licence-Office, and that the more suitably treated of in a short 
gentlemen and ladies going in and out separate paper which 1 propose to 
were poets and poetesses from every devote to them. 


31O0NUOHT. 

1 . 

It was a satyr sung under a vine, 

Shaking me grapes in the light of the moon ; 
Wet was his b^rd with a rare juicy wine.. 
Hurk to the cymbal clash ! Harik to its tune ! 
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Welcome he played Id the mid-forest glade 
To the nymphs who danced nightly upon the green sod, 
Where the hoofs of the satyrs a circle had made, 

As they trod out a measure in praise of their God. 


3 . 

The wind of the midnight crept under eijch leaf, 
As if it would whisper some tale that it knew, 
For long had it nestled within a wheatsheaf. 
And slept in the cup of a lily-bell blue. 


4 . 

Far away iu the west lay a forest of pines. 

Looking over the yellow cliffs into the sea ; 

A^Tiile, perched like a. white dove above their dark lines, 
A Temple of Jove held his mystic decree. 


5 . 

Leapt out from earth’s bondage beneath its tall fane 
The strength of a torrent all bearded with spray, 
AVhile, like a loud trumpet, it sung to the main, 

And waved like a plume in the moonlight’s bright ray. 


6 . 

But hark to the cymbal-clasli ! Hark to the song 
That steals thro’ the trees like a spirit of life. 
To seize on the nymphs and to bear them along 
To dance on the sod in a bacchanal strife. 


7 . 

Ah ! how could they linger, and hear that sweet lute, 
That the nightingale often had rivalled in vain, 
Tliat weaned from his quany the tawny-barred brute. 
And fell on the heart like a summer-tide rain. 


8 . 

Oh ! lightly they press thro’ the grap^laden vines, 
Singing sweet snatches of silvery song, 

While with a rare beauty each white bosom shines, 
As the polished swell rises each note to prolong ? 

9 . 

Wraiq)ed in a leopard skin, loo^>ed at the waist, 
Lily-bells twisted amid their dark locks, 

Oh ! where were there ever such beings as graced 
The haunts of the satyi-s amid the grey rocks. 


10 . 

Hark ! to the hoof-tramp that beats on the ground, 

As they gi'eet the wood-beauties with many a freak. 
Hark J to the shout as, with hands clasped around, 
The beards of the satyrs brush many a cheek* 
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11 . 


lo ! for Bacchufl. lo ! for the grape. 

The trees seem to spin with tneir dance of delight, 
While like a bright spirit beside each tough shape 
The forms of the Wood-nymphs fling back themooiilight. 

12 . 

They tread like a shadow upon the green sward, 
Leaving the dainty grape plump at their feet ; 

Ripe foi* the hoof of their bacchanal lord, 

To crush as they nimbly keep the time-beat. 

13 . 

Into the underwood, from it again, 

Winning the satyi-s with many a wile, 

Glancing like rosy lights over a jdain, 

Wooing the weary one many a mile. 


14 . 

Foreheads all beaded like dews on a rose, 

The polish is moist on each Ixiantiful limb, 

While brimful of langoiir their white eyelids close, 
And the leopanl-skin droops o’er each waist, lily-ilin 


lo. 

Reeling the satyr-group shout out their joy, 

Flinging their cymbals away with ddight, 

Prancing hiid bounding as if they’d de8trf>y 
The wine cups that mirror the Queen of the night. 

16 . 

Fiercely they clutch ou each beaker of wine, 

Fledging the snowy-limbed nym})hs of the dance, 
Their horns twined around with the wi^eaths of the vine, 
And theSouth’s sultry fire in theirquick searching glance. 


Dips into the valley the white harvest moon ; 

A fleecy cloud sails o’er the brow of the night ; 

From afar on the ear comes the wild mystic rune, 
Where the reeds sway together within the moonlight. 

18 . 


The stars draw around them their mantles of blue ; 

The red lips of mom kiss the hills in the east ; 

On the golden eai'Cd wheat hangs the silver white dew ; 
A bee flies away, from a lily released. 


R). 

But alas ! to the depths of the forest unknown 
Has the saty I'-group fled with the brigh t iiy m phs away , 
And the scene of their revels, deserted and lone, 
Woos the deer to its rest in the noon of the day. 


4. J. w. 
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with the truth of a, Pre-Baphaelite, 
but without his })e(lantry ; while a 
new Pre-Raphaelite, Mr. Burton, an 
Irishman who clotis ei'odit to his 
country, has painted a fatal duel— a 
ca valier has fallen by tJie hand of a 
Puritan rival, ami the tetf'rnma 
caitsaj a loving woman, bends over 
the former in misery — and has jMunted 
it most thoughtfully. If to these 
notes we add that Baron Marochetti 
has ventured on tintetl marble in the 
sculpture den ; that Greek forms of 
female loveliness have been sedulously 
and beautifully reproduced by reve- 
rent hands ; that the bust-poi*traits 
are numerous and many of them ('x- 
cellent— the William Russell of the 
Crimea, liy Tussaud, the Samuid 
Warren, by Parle, being noticeable; 
and the English Attorney General 
and others, by that best of jolly and 
genial Irishmen, John E. Jones, being 
singularly good — and that Ma.cdu well’s 
exquisite grace, and Munro’s original 
vigour are well illustrated, we had 
better close the list, for there are 
thirteen hundred and seventy-six 
woi'ks to talk about, and it is late in 
the month. 

Touching the Poison, there has sel- 
dom been a criminal case since that 
of Thiu’tell and Weare, in which the 
intense inieresf taken by the nation 
in the investigation has been so en- 
tirely Jipart from any interest in the 
suffei’cr or his supposed assassin — fur 
so the latter must be spoken o^thc 
trial still pending as we write. Tliey 
were both members of the betting 
fmternity ,” an institution of the 
country whiehnumbers its exceptional 
list of honourable men, but which, as 
a mass, ‘l^epreseiits folly, cunning, and 
dirty rascality. The man who was 
poisoned (that he was so is distinctly 
sworn to by tlie first medical talent 
in England, and the fact may be taken 
as established) was at best a weak 
and, as is also proved, a vulgarly im- 
monil man, and the accused person 
was a sporting surgeon. Yet the ex- 
citement ’which the case has caused is 
extraordinary. The late Premier of 
England is daily on the bench, as is a 
late witty Colonial Secretary, who 
has once been so carried away by the 
interest of the trial, as to forget that 
he W’as a mere spei^tator, and to ask, 
aloud, of one of the officials whether 
a document contained a certain sig- 
nature. Demands for admission were 


poured in by the thousand ; and happy 
IS the man who is permitted to sit, 
day by day, in that stifling court, to 
w^ateli the process by which it is to bo 
discovered whether a country sur^on 
destroyed another betting man. The 
subject is the theme in all circles, 
and even tlio necessarily disgusting 
medical evidence is rechauffe^ from 
day by day, and each stcji by which 
law is supposed to be gaining upon 
crime is carefully marked. A strong 
array of legal talent musters on both 
sides, the keen, shrewd, resolute At- 
torney-General being pitted against 
the eloquent Shea, and the juniors 
being nearly all men of mark. No 
point w’ill be lost on either side ; and 
if, as the lawyers say is the case, a 
trial by jury be the most perfect nia- 
(diine for disengaging truth from 
falsehood and error, it will seldom 
have been more satisfactoi-ily worked 
than in the inv^estigation now pend- 
ing. Perhaps even more important 
than the result of the case itself are 
the deductions that will be drawn 
from the medical evidence wrhich has 
been brought out. Never, since 
the great Oyer of poisoning, have 
the various means of destruction 
which science ] daces within the 
reach of the chemist been laid 
ojien more completely to the pub- 
lic eye ; and it is far from improbable 
that certain disastrous results will 
ere long be found to have arisen fix)m 
the broadcast sowing of a knowledge 
better withheld from the non-pro- 
fessional world. Should the balance 
of evidence leave an impression on 
the public mind tliat a certain poison 
is not to be detected, wre may 
have hereafter to regret that every 
.syllable uttered by the witnesses has 
been reported so accurately and di- 
vulged so extensively. But the im- 
mediate interest of society is with the 
decision ; and this, in suspense while 
these lines are being written, will be 
given before they are read. It is un- 
desirable to enter moi'e accurately into 
the case while it is incomplete, but it 
is impossible to pass it over while 
enumerating the elements which May 
has inti-oduced into our social inter- 
change of opinion. 

And now, touching these Pyro- 
technics, the last sciniiilla of which 
will have burned out before publish- 
ing-day, The subject occupies us 
very much ; but we are proud to say 
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that Lfnuloii jh m>t thinking- iinich 
of (Vheriiif* \^]ieels niid Roman can- 
dles as of aiiotlier matt^^r. For tmee 
we have jierfect eoiihdenee in the 
government. Jt is matter of re^^ret 
that some; fatal aecideiits have already 
lmpi>ened at Woohvic'h, mid imieed 
more lives, it is stated, have heeti 
lost in makin^^ the ])eace fireworks 
than were sae-rificed at tlie Arsenal 
durin" tlie wliolo war. Rut as re- 
ffimls the result of tlie labours at the 
factory Ave are (juito calm. The 
government has plenty of money, 
and, moreoveiy has taken n]>this lire- 
>vork show rather obstinately as a 
matter of its OAvn, and will thei-eforii 
do its best to make that sboAvuAvortby 
one. Whether the directors ha\'e a iieAv 
plan of their own, or w hether w e are 
tohaveaset of ‘‘ Tenijdes of CV'ncurd,” 
modelled upon the idea of 1814, at 
w hich the best artists of thedayassist- 
eil, w do not care. 1 f the government 
adheres to precedeytH, the ])ictnresof 
the old show are in the Avindows in 
rieet-sti*eet ; the effect looks fine, and 
our fatliers declare that it Avas s]ileii- 
did. But this Ave leave to the autho- 
rities. What w'e jiarticularly want 
to know is, Avhether Ijoudou is to be 
given uf» tliat night to the rabble— 
wo mean the dangerous classes — avIjo, 
it is stated, are organizing f<»r riot 
and burglary. Tliere is a Latin say- 
ing about the inemoi’y of past labours 
being j.)leasant, and it will be very 
gratifying, on the 1st c»f June, to 
read that we have disipiieted our- 
selves in vain. But at this jiresent 
Avriting there is nothing A^ain in the 
matter. On that niglit it is i<lle to 
expect that a serv’ant w ill remain at 
home to protect your house. If your 
amiable wife and excitable daugh- 
ters~to say nothing of young Pickle- 
heiTing, home from the Rev. Dr. Swish- 
tail’s — wish to seethe fire-w^orks, hoAV 
are they to go wdthoiit you to escort 
and protect them through the mob ? 
Ar^alj the house must be left to it- 
self. As for the police, noliody ex- 
pects anything from them. Even the 
lesson of last year was lost upon 
them ; and on the Trinity Sunday, 
when the demonstration was expect- 
ed on account of the stoppage of the 
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‘‘ Sabbath music,” they 2 >ermittc<l the 
“ roiigh.s ” to rusli about Kensington 
(rai'deiis, br(‘aking the trei‘s, and 
cluugiiig all decent jjcrsons. This 
wa.s the non-interference )>olicy. If 
that is to be practi.scd on the 2bth of 
this May, Avoe to Ijondon. Another * 
cause of our trouble is concerning 
the illuminations. Noliody wants to 
liglit u]) at all ; and as the sIioavs 
^^'ill willi everyliody be the Parks, 
Avhy, if you please, sliould we ilbi- 
mimite without a chance of specta- 
tors '? But the goA'(u*rnnent ‘‘ seems 
to wish it,” and this Avill be hint 
enough, and moi*o Ilian enough, for 
the jnitriotic glazieiN and theii accon - 
jdices, the “ I'ouglis.” On the Avhole, 
therefore, wa are looking ful■w^•ll^l to 
this national rejoicing Avitli most 
uncomfortable juiticijiations ; for 
Avhilc Ave ave being crushed and 
tro»ldeu on in tlie Parka, we 
shall be reflecting that our houses 
are being pillaged and ouvAAindoAvs 
snmslied. “May the event ]»n)ve 
better than our thoughts;” but we 
have ;i notion that we aliall be made 
to remember the Peace rejoicings 
pretty much as King TTerod intend- 
ed that las subjects should remember 
his decease, that is, by virtue of some 
exccs.sive jirivate disagreeables. But 
never mind — uj> wdtli the rockets I 
Ijet us luiA’c C’atlierine Avlieels in hon- 
our of Russian hereditary jiolicy, 
likely to triumph in Lircassia if not 
elsewhere; Jack-in-the-boxes for c<»n- 
.. ptitutioual statesmen, wdio pop ujiAvith 
education scliemes, and tlien disaj*- 
pear '; Maroons to imitate cannon for 
fleets Avho.se commanders do eA'ejy- 
Ihing but fight ; Roman candles f<>i’ 
Austria and the glorious concordat; 
and SeiTients — but no, aax^ must nf>t In; 
jiersoual. But “ w hen w^e have aa ea- 
j-iedoui-selves Avith ba.se comparisons,” 
it is ]>robable tliat w e shall see a very 
grand sight ; mid it sjieaks well for ouV 
gentlemanly and liberal chaimtier as 
a nation, that liaving so very little to 
be thankful for, Ave shall have testified 
our gratitude by so ovei*w'helming a 
manifestation as that we an* now 
])reparing witli the fear and trembling 
aforesaid. 

London y Mny 2tV/^. 
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MJJMORlAIiS OT WELLINOTOK. 

ContferviLta tnii Aeia atque Enr6{>a trittin{thli 
liello Te coVuere Diirem t 

IS^unc: umbratft goris CivJli t^pora Quero&t 
Ufc deelt famflB gloria nulla Tune.'* 

** Europe snd Asia, raved by Thee, proclaim 
Tuviiicible in War thy deathless name ; 

Now round Thy Brows the Civic Oak we iwino, 

TImt every earthly glory may be Xhiuo,” 

These lines were written bytjielate IL by a complimentary ode, but 
Marquis Wellesley in his eighty-first it proved tame compared with his car^ 
year, and were intended to be engraved Jier panegyric on Cromwell ; and when 
on the civic statue of the Duke of Web the good-tempered monarch told . 

lington, erected by the citizens of Lon- this without being afirontech an<| ih- 
don, in front of the Koval Exchange, quired the reason, the poet adrofU,^ 
in 1841. They appear in a small vo- answered, **May it please yopr Ma*' 

lume of classical poems, entitled J*ri- jesty, it is much easier to describe pe- 

mitiEc et Re)i(iuiaj,’‘ privately printed „ tion than truth.” Personal fVleiidS, 
by the noble marquis, and distributed relatives, or intimate associates, 
amongst his intimate friends a shcJrt not always the happiest culogist|il 
lime before his death. The Latin flows Poets hi particular write with mo^ 
easily and is not inelegant, bdt by no fervour, more genuine eA^ro,whea deal- 
means equal to other sjiecimens in the ing with imaginary or remote subjects, 
aamc collection. Lord AVellesley was than when commemorating events and 
an accomplished scliolar, who retained persons belonging to their own times, 
his early love of (xrcek and Homan lore Olaudian may be quoted as an oxoep-f 
to the latest period ohiis existence. He lion. His praises of liis patron, StilL 
valued, and solaced himself in the de- oho, compete in style and composition 
dine of liftj with his Etonian, rcmiiiis- with the best efforts of the Augustan 

cences, as much as he prized the fame age, and drew from Scaliger (no Jemont 

and honours derived from his Indian go- crit ic) the admission, that he has cj^m- 

vernrnent and plher high public offices, pensated for the poverty of his 
A p^n so gifted should have resumed by the puri ty of bis language, jthehap* 
the theme, and have composed a more pi ness ofhis expressions, and 
elaborate ‘eulqgium on his illustrious tody of his numbers, 

brother. We have rca^qi||o believe In studying the character' at^cl 

Uiat he meditated something of the actions of the gifted flaw who h^V«' 
kind, but died too soon for its accom- held in their hands the dt^stini^ ' 
plishment. The aim was ambitious, nations, and who j^nay be 
but might have missed the made. A upon as the selected 
"happy subject and a favouring will do through whom the mighty 
not, always prod acq the desired object, whicir ^regulate the , \jpricl 
Genius is arbitrary and wayward, and out to their ^nlained'Opmpfe^ 
sometimos' refuses to be ibttered by equally instruedvo and 
rule or inclination. Waller ,ijis,ea,Poed- turn a'^etim^' , from ' 

^ ingly anxious 'to propi||^' ■' tSSafies solatia of 

voi^; xtn.-^Ko. ccai^vri. »v' 



■* WWteiijei' <?r ^rdi^ry ii^cidant ; , to It waf wg ^ia; ^alftditgot tlmt m 

fere^todas without its oxtetwal g^’eat Dnk^ had pi^ecvea a complete 

closely ou the cw’n of meiMoraoda,, notes, and bflcc- 
objectsofou^ tions, on which he mtended, in the 

'^ration ill their. intemls of domes- leisure Of repose,' when full of years 

tie privacy and familiar intorcoui’se, and honours, to construct an autobio- 

when, for a^season, they have put off graphy of his public career; and theui 
1;he cumbrous panoply of command, when this idea Was abandoned, that 
and are no longer fenced in by the his papers either were, or wertijd be 

barriers of ceremony. In this view, committed ^ to the late Sir George 

snehvolumes as those we now propose to Murray, his confidentuil quartermas- 

gliincc through hastily, are invested with ter-general, to be revised ajnd pub- 

a peculiar interest, which will never lished under his auspices. ^ Whatever 
fait to prove acceptable to the general may have been the intention, neither 

reader,* Great men are not always of these plans were ever carrictl into 

mounted on the stilts of office. They effect; nor has it yet transpired that 

unbend like ordinary mortals, and re- any papers were left by his Grace 

emit w^le they appear to relax the which may become valuable for histo- 

, energies of mind and body by simple rical purposes, beyond those with which 

recreation. the public are already familiar, Sir 

The death of the Duke of Welling- William Napier’s History of the Pe.. 

ton naturally gave rise to many publu ninsular War” may seem to render any 

cations respecting his life and career, future commentaiy on those memorable 

some of which, long written, had been campaigns (comprised between 1808 

suppj^ssed for various reasons until .and 1814) equally hopeless and super.. 

' that event occurred. Others sprang duouji ; yet it has been stated in print 

into existence on the spur of the mo- that Sir George Mumay considered it 

ment, and not a few were suggested by incomplete, and said, emjjhatically, that 

the increased popularity of the subject, it was not book ; and the Duke of 
arising from his recent loss, and the Wellington himself recorded in a pub* 
deep, "^fervent, national regret with lished letter, that although he enter- 
which men of all parties concurred in * tained the highest respect for the 

doing homage to his character, and in author, he had n<>t read his history, 

rendering a just tribute of respect and lest he should become entangled in an 

reverence to his memory. The sub- endless controversy. Biographies of 

ject will not easily tire, and many more illustrious inonarchs and ministers, of 

volumes will yet be turned eagerly over great generals and statesmen, written 

before it may be pronounced effete Or during tlieir lives, must of necessity be 

wearisome. When aU is done, as every- incomplete, and composed with re- 

tbingmust end at Inst^when eloquence serve, or from one-sided information, 

andunguagclmve exhausted their pow- Important documents are often with- 
er and variety, and when the historian held through delicacy, which ceases to 
has adorned impressive fact with the ad- influence with the lapse of time, and 

Vantagesofstyleandthecharms ofcom- 'when the parties referred 4:o are no 
position, his own published despatch- longer actors^in the busy scene. Such 

ea and orders will be selected in prefe- memoirs cannot be entirely divested of 

rence, as exhibiting the truest reflex of partisanship, and must be tinged by 
his mindandopinions, the most faithful the very diversifled feelings of ia- 

—IP ; ^ 

• 1. “Private' Journal of P. S. Larpent, Esq., Judge Advocate-General of the Britbh 
Forces in tb^ Peninsula, from 1812 to the close of the Peninsular War.” Edited by Sir 
George Larpent, Bart. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. London ; Bentley. 1863. 

,2. “ Passages from My Life ; together with Memoirs of the Campaign of 1818 and IgU.** 
By Bariki Von Muffling, i*' 8yo. London: Bentley. 1853. 

3. “Three Years with the Duke of WelUi^ton in Private Life." By an Ex-Aid^de-Camp. 
Crown 8 vd. Lon'dop : Saunders and Otley. 1863. 

4, “ The Duke of Wellington." By J ules Matirel. Translated by Lord Ellesmare, Cr. 8 vo. 
London i Manny. 18S8. 

6. “ Bife and Character of the Buke of Wellington; a Bisoourse deJiveied by Lord EUcs- 
mere." Crown 8yo, London; Murray. 1852, * ik' # 



' t^e^ted siippoi^ters, or political bp* 
onents. In neither case are they to 
e <lei)en(lcd on. Private friendship, 
or individual admiration, v^ill colour 
highly on the one side; ■while party 
virulence, or personal dislike, will dis- 
tort to htter deformity On the other. 
Historians reciprocate accusations of 
this bias in good set terms, and with- 
out cOiemony. A noble contemporary, 
whose literary labours in tho same 
walk are many and popular, pro- 
nounced of Sirwm. Napier’s work||iiat 
it was a good French history oTOie 
Peninsular war ; and Napier has said of 
Southey’s, that it would be difficult to 
apply to a more copious source of 
error. In all probability, some future 
Tacitus or Napier will give the next 

f eneration but one, A History of the 

/ife and Times of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington,*' in a tone of clear, un- 
comju’omising truth, which shall en- 
dure while the language lusts, as a 
text-book for the youth of England to 
study from us they admir#. AVe feel 
quite satisfied that when this book is 
written, the character it describes will 
stand on a more lofty pinnacle even 
than it does at present ; tested by time 
and reflection, and like gold purified 
by fire, it will obtain additional value 
from the ordeal of increasing investi- 
gation. In tho meanwhile, we hail 
with avidity and thankfulness, all that 
falls from the pens of those who knew 
and asaoeiated with him ; who either 
served under his command, or enjoyed 
his personal confidence. From ^ll we 
learn something new, and that some- 
thing we should regret if it were lost. 
Poetry, too, has been summoned to do 
honour to the mighty dead ; but we 
cannot say, that the tuneful Nine, al- 
though invoked by many, have re- 
sponded warmly to the call — either 
Parnassus is slumbering or deserted. 
The present age is too deeply immersed 
in speculative lienee, in philosophical 
and theological theories, in ^j^calcula- 
tioiiS of worldly profit and loss, to be- 
come absorbed or enthusiastic in the 
^higher regions of poetical imagination. 
Nothing in this way, in oiir humble 


, opinion, has gone oeyona mediocrity, 
scarcely reaching the level of Addison’s 
panegyric on Marlborough, which, 
judged by comparison, cannot rate at 
:m exalted standard, and has but one 
passage of pretension— the well-known 
simile of the angel. We scarceljr 
think the whole composition, even if 
wo were to throw in the mass of the 
late effusions on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, worth the single impromptu cpi- 
gi’am (by a writiir whose name is not 
given), on hearing that the Duchess of 
Mailborough had offered £500 for the 
best poem on the Duke's life and ac- 
tions.* We never heard that he re- 
ceived the reward, although we cer- 
tainly think his ready compliment 
deserved it. Even money, the univer- 
sal talisman, tho veritable mirum paU 
^pnhile itself', cannot always awaken 
the fire of genius. Several years ago, 
the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre 
offered £500 for tho best prize come- 
dy. The pay was liberal, and the com- 
petitors many. The appointed com- 
mittee selected the best specimen that 
offered, but the public set no seal on 
the decision. The play soon died, and 
never retuijjicd the manager the money 
it had cost him. When the real ‘^Be- 
jccled Addresses” for tJie opening of 
Drury-luno were published, not one 
possessed a spark of poetry, or a single 
claim to consideration. Amongst the 
tributary odes and elegies on the Duke 
of AVellington, there are, of course, 
some two or three better than the rest ; 
but none that will enhance the reputa- 
tion of the writers, or the glory of the 
deceased. Sluikspoare speaks of a 
bad epitaph” as a very undesirable 
appendage. A commonplace coni, 
memorative poem is not more to bo 
coveted. Heroic deeds demand, and 
should create exalted verse ; but al- 
though the namCwS and actions of 
Acliilles, Hector, and Agamemnon 
are much indebted to tho majestic 
muse of Homer, it is surely better 
for departed greatness to remain un- 
sung, than to be laboriously ihreno- 
dised by harps that sound faintly, and. 
without the swell of lofty inspiration 


* ‘‘Fiva hundred pounds 1 too small a boon, 
To put tho pool’s muse in lane. 

That hothiag might escape her ; 
Should she rehear the endl^jss stojy 
Of the immortal OitwchiU’fl glory, 

It scarce would buy the paper !'* 






;’\|M as I6tie ApoBo 

; S&i liereafter, place % l^m ilie 
Sifcls of acme future Virgil, Tasso, 
|4ilW> or Bvt’Ou ; md assist tnii to 
waili a poetical chaplet in honour of 
ihc great puke, which sliall embellish 
an<l crowa tlie long labours of tlie his- 
torian li^id biographer. 

Mr. Lattiont’s journal consists of a 
series of letters written from head- 
duarters, to which he was attached by 
liis oiEce, to his step-mother in Eng- 
land, solely for private information, 
and without any view to futui’o pub- 
licity- The style is easy and familiar, 
dxhibitingneither elfort nor pretence at 
laboured effects, sometimes even home- 
ly and tautological, but, wo think the 
editor has done wisely in leaving the 
letters untouched and unrevi.-icd. lie ^ 
observes with truth, in a-short pre- 
face, that the simplicity of the style, 
and the minute details, throw over the 
journal a charm of truth and reality, 
which a more studied composition 
would npt have possessed. In their 
present state, the letters carry internal 
evidence of conveying iinprossions as 
they arose, ajid of detailing events as 
they occurred. The wriftr had no 
time to polish his sentences, or arrange 
tliem according to critical rules. The 
book reads fre.^ly and agreeably, ami 
Vfo feel satisfied that the author invents 
nothing to give it a more attractive 
colouring. There, are many who have 
accustomed themselves to think and 
read of war as of a grand mclodnuna- 
tic spectacle, eamposod almost entirely 
of ‘<pride, pomp, and circumstance;” 
who lose sight of the groans, the tears 
and suffering, the crime, the license, 
and devastation; who hear and see 
only tlie imposing flourishes of trum- 
pets, the thrilling sounds of triumphal 
marches, the glittering of variegated 
uniforms, arid the loud peahng of artil- 
le**y, with the waving of b<uiners, and 
the shouts of excited multitudes. The 
perusal of these volumes will abate 
their admiration, and qualify their en- 
thusiasm. There is ehough of glory ; 
but the , true features, of the appalhug 
driuna are here faithfully depicted, 
iritih the ucconmaoitn^ts ot misery atwl 
privation— inflicted and endured to an 
, extent, which may impress on all 
look only on the smface, ami mmv 
themselves , tb , be,, carrfed away ; by 


nluies, fto pf 

a^essivb ilfe cnme of mordi- 
nate ambition, odd the evils thereby 
entitled on present and* future genera- 
tions. During the rix years pf the 
Peninsular struggle, there perished, m 
round numbers, and their bones he 
bleaching on the hills of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France, 40,600 British 
soldiers, and more than 400,000 Spa- 
niards, Portuguese, and Fi'cnchihen, 
including peasants, their wives and 
chiwen, and other' unoffending inna. 
bitan ts. Nearly half a million soub, 
who otherwise might have lived^ and 
died in peaceful avocation and utility, 
and all for what ? — 

To iwell one Woaterf chiof* tiTJwUolespme wtgw. 
Ami fertilise the Add that tiach pictcttas to gam. • 

Mr. Larpent joined the army in 
t>pain at a critical time, during the 
somewhat hurried retreat from Burgos, 
when a great triumph had been fol- 
lowed by a temporary and unexpected 
reverse. The defection or disobe- 
dience of the Spanish generalSi^ parti- 
cularly Ballusteroa, had cnableil the 
French to nnitc the armies of the 
south, centre, and north, under Soult, 
forming one overwhelming mass, whv<?h 
Lord Wellington, from inferior num- 
bers, was unable to meet, and was, 
therefore, obliged to relinquish hi$ occu- 
pation of Madrid, and retire towards 
the northern frontier^ of Tortugal, re- 
taining no immediate advaul ages Irom 
his great victory of Salamanca, beyond 
the laising of the siege of Cladiz,' and 
the abandonment of Andalusia by th(^ 
enemy. It is by no means evident 
that the capture of Burgos would have 
enabled ‘the English general to hold 
his ground, although it would have 
given him a firm for his left, and 
might have sustained an advanced po- 
sition. But as in the previous cases 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, it 
became necessary to snatch the for- 
tress fePrti the enemy by a given 
or not at all. The ordinary $ie^ 
means, us usual, were deficient, and wid 
irregular approaches by sap.proved to 
be unavailing. The allied army w^s 
forced to retire, closely pursued tiy tbe 
French, M\o picketl u p many stragglers, 
but lost more than one toourable pp* 
portunity, and finally did nothing, with 
a powerful force, wefl cpnceatrati^i juid 


* ** C^to t 



commanded by their ablest marshal, 
the increaaiiig activity of th©^ war, 
with the vicissitudes of service, engen- 
dered many irregularities, and courts- 
martinl became frequent. The Duke 
of WelHn gton , an xious that these should 
bb Conducted with as dose a consistency 
as possible to established! rules, al- 
though in many respects the military 
code dispenses with the formalities of 
civil practice, had applied for a regular 
legal practitioner to fill the impor- 
tant frost of judge advocate - general 
to the army under his command. 
Mr. Larpent was appointed to the 
office in 1812, and continued from the 
time of his arrival to manage all the 
courts-martial that occurred, and to 
move with the head- quarters, until the 
last detachment returned to England 
from Bordeaux, in 1814. It had be- 
come highly necessary that a profes- 
sional lawyer, with competent expe- 
rience, should be appointed to this 
duty, which had often been discharged 
by regimental officers, recomiucnded 
by a certain readiness with the pen, 
by private interest, or by a> confused 
smattering of tlie technicalities ga- 
thered from a slight perusal of such 
scanty volumes on military jurispru- 
dence as were at that time acccssiiblo. 
These unqualified functionaries soon 
began to talk of Grotius, Puflendorft', 
Vattel, and Coke upon Littleton, as 
solemnly as if thtw had kept their 
terms in Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple, 
in the regular form, and had worn wig 
and gown on many circuits. But they 
made strange mistakes, and scanty 
justice was sometimes administered by 
the tribunals they undertook to in- 
struct in the wsy in which they should 
go. Once within our own experience 
we heard a general officer, as president 
of a court-martial, in a case nearly ap- 
proaching life and death, lay down, 
under the suggestion of his military 
counsel, that it was not necessary for 
the prosecutor to substantiate the 
charge, but that the prisoner must first 
establish his innocence. The court 
would have proceeded on this learned 
showing, had not a very young mem- 
ber ventured modestly to suggest, 
that they were directly and ingeniously 
inverting the fundamental principle of 
all Euglush law, which holds every sup- 
posed criminal innocent until his al- 
leged guilt is proved. Military tribu- 
nals are good courts of honour, and 
discharge their duties conscientiously^ 



but they are sometimes pressed for 
time, are not very susceptible of legal 
quibbles, and a little careless as' mi- 
nute particulars. Our rcaclers will re^ 
member the conclusive logic of the 
Black Douglas in the ^^Fair MAid of 
Perth,” when, sitting on the trial of Sit 
John Rainorny and I) wining for the 
murder of the Duke of Both say. The 
Lord Balveny descended to toll him 
that the criminals were already exe-, 
cuted. ** Then there is no further use 
in the trial,” said the Earl, how 
say you, good men of inquest, were 
these men gitilfcy of high treason — ay ot 
no?” Guilty” exclaimed the obse- 
quious igquest, with edifyin" unani- 
mity, we need no further evidence.’* 
Mr. Larpent arrived at head-quar* 
tors, at Rueda, on the 5th November, 
1812, and was immediately introduced 
to the Great Captain, who received 
him very courteously, and forthwith 
transmitted to him filly eases against 
officers, to be examined as to the suffi- 
ciency of evidence, lie soon appears 
to have obtained the good opinion of 
Lord Wellington, and to have been 
admitted to as much of his confidence 
as he usually communicated to those 
subordinates who satisfied without tor- 
menting him. He bad a great dislike 
to all officials who gave unnecessary 
trouble, and made a great fuss about 
nothing. Mr. Larpent speedily disco- 
vered the clear decisive character of 
his commander, the control he exer- 
cised by the supremacy of mind and 
quick decision, and the total absenco 
of ‘^humbug” in all the arrangements 
at head- quarters. On more than one 
occasion, at dinner, the conversation 
turned on the celebrated letters of 
^‘Vetus,”in the Times t which were 
then causing much remark, and were 
considered by many the most pun- 
gent and ably written political essays 
since the days of eluiiius. The general 
purport of these letters was a whole- 
some and wclh deserved condemnation 
of the ministry for allowing the Spanish 
war to languish for want of adequate 
supplies, while the grand resourceil 
of the nation were exhausted in the 
fatal and fruitless expedition to WhU 
cheren. Wo have often wondered they 
were not re-published in a separate 
volume, not only frpm the interest 
the subject, but from their undoubteji 
pretensions as literary efforts of no ptk 
dinary mind. We are not aware 
the author has ever been 



but many thought, and it was 4;om- 
itionly reported then and after, that 
' they were written by Ijord Wellesley, 
from the warm eulogiums they con- 
tained on his brothel*, and the corro- 
borating circu instance that about this 
time he retired from the ipinistry, in 
disgust at the wavering dispositions of 
the cabinet, and the incompetence of 
some of his colleagues. If Lord Wel- 
lesley wrote the letters of Veins,*' 
Lord Wellington was certainly igno- 
rant of the fact. Mr. Lurpent j<ays . 

“ A few days since, at dinner at Lord Wel- 
lington's, he got upon the subject of ‘ Vetus* 
(the subject had been intioduced before), 
lie said he thought lie knew the author, and 
that he bad bocu in India— not iflackintosh 
as reported here. lie then went on to say he 
did not think much of * Yotus’a’ letters ; that 
many of bis facts as to this country were 
quite without foundation ; that neither ‘ Ve- 
tua,* nor the O. P.’s, nor Lord Wellesley knew 
anything about llie war here, and what 
could or cojdd not be done ; that he fully be- 
lieved Government had done all tliey could ; 
that the men who did come could not have 
been here sooner, and perhaps had better 
have come still later. Mofe cavalry he could 
not have employed had he had them at Lis- 
bon, for want of transport for food ; that when 
he advanced formerly to Taluvera, ho left 
several thousand men aULishou, l)ecausc ho 
could not supply them ifw'ith tlie army, Iii 
short, ho said, Lord Wellesley know uotlilng 
about the matter, and that lie had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the Government at 
home. All this made several of us stare. I 
am told Lord Wellington was very angry 
with Lord Wellesley for his resignation, and 
Jiardly spoke to any one for some days after 
he liad heard the fact.”* 

It was commonly said that Sir John 
Moore was sacrificed because he had 
UP parliamentary or cabinet interest, 
and that Lord Wellington, on the con- 
trary, owed much to both, and par- 
ticiiJarly to the commanding influence 
of his brother. It is quite clear that 
Lord Wellesley retired from office at 
the exact crisis, whea his abilities and 
influence would have been more valu- 
able than ever to Lord Wellington. 
But the latter was now strong enough 
to rest exclusively on his own name 
and pretensions, wb^ obtained for 
him IhJl power, such as no delegated 


English genora^ had jsiver 6??erci^ 
since ^Ciom well i-eceived eommission 
from the Long parliament. 

Mr. Larpeut gives great credit to 
Sir (Jeorgo Murray , and seems to con- 
sider him as, next to the Duke, the 
foremost man of the army, Tlujre can 
be no doubt he was an excellent 
quartern) aster-general, and that the 
otlice requires a clear head, and an exe- 
cutive genius; but Sir G. Murray 
never had the good fortune to be tried 
in JL separate command ; his qq^ties, 
therefore, as an eflicient leader not 
having been tested, are scarcely open 
to discus.^ion . M any said he was to the 
Duke what Berthier was to Napoleon, 
and that neitlicr of the great modern 
captains could have got on without his 
right hand. Yhose who were better 
informed smiled at both conclusions, 
and knew how far they were removed 
from the fact. In some respects it was 
no very desirable compliment to be 
compared to lierlbier. lie damaged 
long years of faithful service by roither 
a hu'iried adieu of his old master and 
friend at Fontainebleau, and was re- 
garded by his brother generals and mar- 
shals as a plodding otlicial drudge, who 
never originated an idea, or suggested 
a remedy for a disaster. 

Air. Larpent tells some amusing 
anecdotes of th^- gallant Generm 
Kobei*t Craufurd, who commanded 
the light division, and fell at the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. Like 
Sir David Baird, he was never happy 
except when under fire, and had no 
business to lead a storming party, 
whicli might have been more ^fltly 
consigned to a brigadier or a regi- 
mental colonel. English generals often 
throw aw’ay their lives as subal- 
tern officers, in a manner which has 
occasioned much animadverfcion, and 
some jeers amongst our enemies. It is 
seldom necessary for the leader of a 
division to act the part of a grenadier, 
although there arc times and places 
when example ensures victory. C®esar 
in the battle against the Nervii, and 
again at Alunda, Alexander at Grani- 
cus and Oxydrac^, Bonaparte at Lodi 
and Areola, Wolfe at Quebec, and 
Wellington at Waterloo, were cases 


* Innnefliateb’ after this passage, Air. Lar|)ent adds— “Lord Paget has just Sent up hero 

i\v‘6, of tlie hussarS lo wait on liiy lord the , fioer.” This is a mistake* for some other name ; 
Lord P,iget (afterwaiils Earl of Ux bridge, now Mamnis of An^loeoy) was not at this time 
m the lWiu**Mla. , * ^ 



where the personal exposure of 'the 
eominander-in-chief contributed ma- 
terially to the result. 15 ut the immo- 
lation of Cranfurd at Ciudad Kodrigo 
in ‘1812, was as gratuitious and un- 
necessary as that of the veteran Sale 
at JMoodkee in 1845, where he had 
nothing to do, and where his proper 
place as quarter-master genc'ral was 
anywhere but where^his courage car- 
ried him. CraufurU with all his 
brilliant qualities was dangerous, ancf 
not so implicitly to be trusty as Lord 
Hill, of whom the Duke said, ^^he is 
immovable and steady as a rock; what- 
ever 1 toll him to do, 1 am sure it will 
be done to tlm letter.’' Mr. Larpent 
says of this dashing officer — 

“ I have heard a nuiuler of anecdotes of 
General Cranfurd. He was very clever and 
knowing in his profession all admit, and led 
on lus division to the day of his death in 
most gallant style ; but Lord Wolliugton 
never knew what he would do. He con- 
stantly acted in his owm w^ay, contrary to 
01 dors; and aA he commanded the advanced 
division, at times perplexed Lord Wellington 
considerably, wlio never could be sine where 
he was. On one occasion, near Guinuldo, 
lie remained across a river by bimscU’ — that 
is, only with his own division— nearly a 
whole day after lie was called in by Lord 
Wellington. He said he knew he could 
defend his position. Lord Wellington, when 
lie came back, only said, ‘ I am glad to see 
you safe, Cranfurd.’ The latter replied, 

' Oh, I was in no danger, I assure you.’ 

‘ But I was, from your conduct,’ said Lord 
Wellington, Upon which Craufuni ob- 
served, ‘ lie is d h crusty to-day ! ’ 

Lord Wellington knew' his merits and 
humoured him. It was surprising what he 
bore from him at times. ’ 

Craufurd in 1810, when Massena 
invaded Portugal, kept his single corps 
for two months within a march or two 
of the French army, laid the country 
under contribution for his supjiort, 
intercepted the French foraging par- 
ties, and, finally, fought 40,000 men 
for a whole day On the Coa, lyitJi the 
river at bis back, and carried oil’ his 
division, yiflicting on the enemy a 
heavier loss than he*} sustained. Ills 
tactics wore faulty, but his gallantry 
^vas excessive ; and tlie action, thougn 
an error, was a brillhint episode which 
astonished the enemy not a little. 

Sir W. Kapior^ whose praiaKi is the 
more valuable, as not being easily 
obtained or indiscriminately bestowed, 
says of Craufurd; in conjunction with ' 


Picton, that both wore officers of mark 
,and pretension, but adds, that they 
were insubordinate to their superiors 
and harsh in command. Had Cran- 
fard lived, he would undoubtedly have 
risen to higher distinction and much 
more exalted rank, but he lacked the 
coolness to manage a great battle, and 
the head to plan a complicated cam- 
paign. 

Spain is a difficult country to make 
war in, and many reputations have 
been withered in the attempt, Henry 
IV. of France, who was not only a 
daring soldier, but a skilful general, 
declared that it was hopidess to carry 
on military operations in that country, 
for that small armies would be beaten, 
and large ones starved. Now, the 
Duke of Wellington carried on wav in 
Spain for six j^ears, with small armies 
and large oiU‘S, and without being 
either V»eatcn or starve*!. It is true 
he siiffiired muph from the imbecility of 
native cabinets, the incompetence of 
the Spanish generals, and, the constant 
poltroonery of the regular troops ; until 
he declared, with bitterness of spirit, 
after the fruits of I’alavcra were 
wrested from him, ‘^Ihave fislicd in 
many troubled waters, but Spanish 
waters twill never fish in again.” 

In May, IB Li, the British army 
brolvQ up from the frontiers of Portu- 
gal, which Lord Wellington looked on 
for the last time ; and then com- 
menced that brilliant march which 
found him in the following year, after 
a series of victories and perpetual 
fighting, in jiossession of Toulouse and 
Bordeaux, and in a fair way of real- 
ising Lord Liverpool's prognosticated 
march to Paris, so long looked upon 
and laughed at as an idle chimera. 
The invasion of the sacred territory of 
France w'as to bo the signal of utter 
and irretrievable ruin to the invaders, 
who, on the contrary, often found 
themselves more kindly received, and 
treated with a more cordial welcome, 
than on the supposed friendly soil 
of Spain. Lord Wellington was at - 
one 'time more apprehensive of his 
allies in his i^ar than of the enemy in 
his front, and was by no means confi.- 
dent that he should not be compelled , 
to fight his way ^ck through the peo^. 
pie he bad liberated. The French^ 
nelinquiished Burgos without a strug-* 
luid retired behind the IBbro. 
.Dulbreton abandoned Kls impregxmble 
' castle, and by offeriog m opportunity 



; Ml Vestmeot, prevented 

, tiMEsry recording of tBe Duke as 
of Marlborough, that he never besieged 
^ a town which he did not take. After 
the decisive day of Vittoria, the 
French fought against hope, ami with 
the certain and discouraging predisce 
of defeat, but they struggled gsillantly 
and pertinaciously ; and Soult con- 
tinued to uphold the falling cause of 
his inaster ^ith a fidelity that gained 
for him universal applause. Mr. Lar- 
pent, although a non-combatant, con- 
trived to expose himself to many 
dangers, and at last was taken prisouei*, 
but he was soon released through the 
application of Lord Wellington, and 
'the intercession of General Count 
Cjra2an, to whose lady he had shown 
courtesy and kindness, when she was 
left with many other fair captives 
amongst the spoils of Vittoria. The 
lady, it appears, Was renowned for her 
gallantries, but her husband, incredu- 
lous as Belisarius, turned a deaf ear to 
all these idlektories, and never suffered 
them to disturb his domestic quiet. ^ 

Mr. Larpent speaks in rather dis- 
paraging . terms of the Guards and 
Househokl Cavalry, whom he con- 
siders as less hardy warriors, and less 
effective in the field, than the ordinary 
battalions and squadrons of the work- 
ing line. 

“The Life-Guafds and Blues” he says, 
“ looked well on tlieii' entrance into Palen- 
tia, and on their inarch yesterday ; the for- 
mer, however, seem duU and out of spirits, 
and have some sore liacks among their horses. 
The Blues seem much more up to the thing, 
but they are neither of tliem very fit for ge- 
neral service here. Lord Wellington saves 
them up for some graml coup^ houses them 
when he can, and takes caie of them.” 

When we remember that these Pata- 
gonum householders, and their mount, 
had cQsfc the country, man by man. at 
least £300 before they got to Vittoria, 
we need scarcely wonder that a prudent 
j^neral should hesitate to bring such, 
cpstly warriors, into action, unless an 
opportunity bflhj:^d of sending them 
in p Jirmh, they, say in the ring, 
anti as they atewkrfls did so manfidly 
at Waterloo. 

Mr. trarpent contrived to got a good 

r , ‘ ' ■ ' ■ ' , . 


vie^, -ivithout being oxposed to much 
danger, of the grand field.day of Vit* 
toria,* of which, and of the state of the 
ground and city after the battle, when 
strewed with the whole materiel of the 
French army, he gives an animated 
account, as also of his accidental ren- 
contre with the Countess de Ga^an. 
It appears that about £250,000 in hard 
cash, in gold, was taken with the 
JFrench miutary chest at Vittoria, but 
a veiysmall portion found its way into 
the publift coflers- ^ Our author says 
on this subject — 

“Much was certainly plundered by the 
natives and soldiers, the latter offering nine 
dollars for a guinea for the sake of carriage. 
Tjord Wellington, however, has his susjiicions 
of pillage by the civil departments ; he iias 
also heai d, various stories of nioncy taken on 
the road back from Vittoria, I do not know 
wdjat may come of this ; 1 have made out 
but little satisfactory as yet ; 1 think, how- 
e\er, one gt>iitleiuau 1 examimd yesterday 
intended (o ket p tvv{j thousand dollars. At 
the time, the inulcr‘‘t,mduig thaf thia 
was all fair scons pretty general.” 

This much is quite certain, that 
large sums ofmoney were privately ap- 
propriated from the spoils of Vittoria, 
and that the 'high authorities passed 
the matter, ovio’ without any very 
rigid investigation. , Luring Sir John 
Moore/s retreat to Corunna, in 1809, 
much treasure was abandoned on the 
road, from the constant deaths of the 
carriage-mules, and the impossibility 
of transporting it further. The ca$l<a 
containing dollars were broken in, and 
tlm. money thrown down the ravines, 
whence it was afterwards gathered up by 
the pensanls and the pursuing eneiny. 
An Knglish soldier’s wife collected as 
many dollars as she was able to carry, 
and placed them round her waist. De- 
spite the fatigue of long marches and 
scanty food, she aiTived safely at the 
phtcc of embarkation with the prize. 
But on stepping into a boat, her foot 
slipped over the gunwale, when sho 
sank immediately atnl never rose again. 
The weight of t£e dollars, from which 
she was unable to extricAe herself, 
produced the unlooked for, Catastrophe. 
We are rather startled to find at page 
257, vol. i., the following passage^ 


* Be was tjcateely cotnforlabk as, Camptisell the poet at Hohenlmdeu, or I^ord Hatobiu- 
son at Friedland,, who witnessed th#|( two great battles from the steeple of a ue%h<- 

.houiing ohmh. ' , , 



which has ocscaslotii^^d much aulmadvcjt^ 
sion and strong dissentient opinions - 
amongst military readers : — 

In our mon have no chance 

at all with the Krcnch. The latter beat 
them hollow, and, I believe, principally ow- 
ki^;' to their bdn^ a mure intelhgent set of 
beings, seeing ('cuisequences more, and feeling 
tht-m. Tills makes them sober and orderly 
whenever it Ix^eonies material, and on a 
pinch tiicir exertions and individual activity 
are astonishing. Our men get sulky and 
despCraie, drink excessively, and become 
daily more weak and unable to proceed, 
principally from their own conduct. They 
eat vuracioUvsly when opportunity otlV.rs, after 
having had short fare. This brings on. 
fluxes, isce. In efitvn ?*cs/jecf, cow/vw/e, 

tkv.y are miry infi^rior noldiers to the Fi'ench 
and Gmndus, When the two divisions, the 
4 til and Light,* crossed through Tafalla the 
day before jesterdaj', the more soldier-liko 
appearance and conduct of the foreigners, tji* 
though in person naturally inferior, was very 
mortifying. Lord Wellinyion Jhls it vmvh, 
and is much harV^ 

Without impugning in the slightest 
degree the valuo./)f ^Ir. Larpent’s ge- 
neral observations or the merit of his 
book — on ji pdrely military point we 
can scarcely consider a non-combataut 
and civilian as a competent authority. 
His professional duties and judicial 
oai)acit 3 ' brought him much more in 
personal contact with tho delintpients 
^|ho drones^ scamps, aiidy/iaftVtgcrerif 
of the army — than with the hardy 
veterans and able men who constitute 
the staple; while the former include 
only the exceptions in a well-organised 
regiment, It cannot be disputed that 
drunkenness has ever been the bane 
tind besetting sin of the three gallant 
nations who compose the British army, 
and all are prone to become disorderly 
and insubordinate, to straggle and 
plunder, on a retreat. But let a halt* 
take place with the prospect of en- 
gaging, and the ranks are speedily 
Siled, and discipline restored. This 
was remarkably evidenced at Lugo, 
where Sir John Moore offered the 
battle, which Marshal'’ So ult prudently 
declined ; and still more signally at 
, Corunna^ where the ti*ansports had 
nbt arrived, and the exhausted infan- 


try; entirely lihsui^orfedii hy dav^ry,. 
'ivere forced to jbm ednabat with ^ 
superior enemy, arid in m urifavour- 
able position. When a French army 
is surprised, or driven headlong from a 
field of battlt3, as at the ITottrO, at 
Arroyo de Molirtos, and at Vittoria*, 
they fling away every incumbrance, 
including arms, accoutrements, and 
knapsacks, and, as Sir W. Napier says, 
it is impossible for others to keep pace 
with, them who retain their usual gear. 
But in fair marching, in the fatigue 
and endurance of a campaign, it has 
never yet been found, either in ancient 
or modern times, that the French were 
superior or eij^ual to the English, In 
Shakspearc’si/ewr^ V., the King, in re- 
ply toMountjoy, the French herald who 
summons him to surrender; says ^ 

• 

*♦ My people arc with siekneps much enfcehl 'd; 

My rtumoer') loktsenM ; and thosiu few 1 have, 

AUuObt uo belttT than »•> many Froncli j 

Who, wht-u they were in health, I Ull thee, herald, 

1 tla)u^ht, upon one puk of Knclish 

Did march tlireo Ffenchmeti.”~Act iil. *e. 6. 

Such was the national opinion on this 
subject when Slmkspeare wrote, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Now for a 
sample in our own days. Sir W. Napier 
says — 

“ This day also (July 29th, 1809) Gene- 
ral Robeit Cniufurd reached the English 
camp with the 4drd, 52nd, and 9.5th Kities, 
and iininediatcb' took charge of the outposts. 
These trvjops, leaving only seventeen btvag- 
glers behind in twenty-rix hours, evosrsod 
the field of battle in a close and conipaek 
hody, having in that time passed over 
two English miles, in the hottest season of 
the year, each man carrying from tiffy to 
sixU" pounds w'eight npou his shouldiTs. 
Had tlie historian Gibbon known of such a 
march, be would have spared liis sneer about 
the delicacy of modern soldiers.” — Vul. iL 
p. 400. 

The same unquestionable authority, 
when concluding a comparative sum- 
mary of the soldiers of modern Europe, 
says — ** llio result of an hundred bat-* 
ties, and the admitted testimony of 
foes as well as fricuds, assigns tho firsti 
place to the English infantry.” He 
not in the least blind to their defeeta; 
but long service has deeply impreaaei, 


* Two choice divisions of the British amy. 

f An exclusive militaiy term applied to soldiers who avoid duty under the prete^Se 
of illness; or malm themse^lves to obtain tbeir^dkihar^ Perived from the French, ; 

weakly or puny. , - 
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ptt nip a conviction of theit superior 
qualities j and lieproduccsotliorreawins 
^ith those we have named above, why 
a French army, under sudden disaster 
or dispersion, can re-ussemble and pick 
up their fitragglors much more rapidly 
than an English force would be enabled 
to do under the same circumstances. 
Kcitber did the overage of sick m lios- 
pital, in Lord Wellington’s army, dur- 
ing the Peninsular campaigns, exceed 
that of the French divisions opposed 
to him, as a reference to the different 
returns will show. During the latter 
years, the Allies wei'o under canvas, 
while the French continued iho ^iisual 
jiractice of bivouacking in fbe open 
air. Many lives were saved, and much 
sickness avoided by the use of tents, 
which, although they much increased 
the difficulty and expose of transport, 
amply repaidthe inconvenience of Imth. 

Mr, Larpent relates a curious aucc- 
dote of Lord Wellington, that the 
Prince Regent was very anxious that 
ho should correspond with him di- 
reetly, and much hurt that he never 
did so. “ But,” says lys Loniship, “ 1 
wrote to his ministers, and that was 
enough. What had 1 to do with him ? 
However, his late favour was a reason 
for my writing, and I have hud a most 
gracious answer, evidently courting 
lurthor correspondence, but '\^h^oh 1 
shall not comjdy with.” lie after- 
wards changed this resolution, being 
completely won over by the autograph 
letter from the llegcnt after Vittoria, 
in which he presented his general with 
the staff’ of a marshal of JCnglaiid, in 
return Ibr that of Jourdan taken on 
the field, and forwarded to him as a 
trophy. 

The situation of judge advocate- 
general in an army composed of 
many nations, such as thnt under 
Lord Wellington, must at all times 
have been a very busy one, Mr. I>ar- 
pent’s coui’ts-nuu'tial were many and 
important, but he seems to have got 
through his official business with great 
intelligence and activity, and, by dint 
of hanging and flogging, at the end of 
a year a respectable state of moral dis- 
cipline was tolerably Well restored. But 
he had difficulties to cncouhtor, which 
might have been avoided. He says — 

^ “Ihc new ^lotiuy has lieen pent nut 
to me. There are several changes— *one X 
see which J sugg^ted j but the business is 
very much hungled. The Mutiny Act and||| 
Articles of War m now at variance, as the^ 
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latter hate not been oUeted wlUi tlie former. 
By tho lirst, an ofllcer may now be tried here 
by a court of seven members j by the Articles 
there must be ihirteou.” 

Ami this discrepancy remained un- 
altered, when hali-an-hour*s attention 
on the part of tho home officials, sealed 
at a desk, would have set all right, 
and removed a puzzling couti’adiction. 
Before tho appointment of Mr, Lar- 
pent, Lord Wellington, in addition to 
his other nuiltifarious duties, seems to 
have had the arrangement of the oourts- 
inarlial entirely thrown upon his own 
hands, which irked him not a little, 
and sometimes made him lose his tcm-. 
per. The members occasionally were 
either unacriuaintcd with their duty, 
or unwilling to do it. Once ho swore 
angrily, and said his wliolc table was 
covered with details of robbery, nm- 
^tiiiy, and complaints from all quar- 
ters, in idl hingungcs, and that he should 
soon bo nothing but a general of 
court'' martial, Ifo was more easily 
(‘xciied to anger on this disagreeable 
subject than on any other. Religious 
observances seem to have been less 
rigorously attended io in the Penin- 
sula, than in the ai’inios under Mnrl- 
borough in the Low Countries, Our 
author saj^s 

“You i\'*k about our religious duties. 
There are four or live more clcrgynicu in 
Portug.d, but no one now at Iiead-([uaiter8. 
The one stationed there, wont aviay ill about 
a twelvemonth since, as 1 heai.” 

At all times during the last war, 
the number of military chaplains at- 
tached to the different corps on ser- 
vice, and settled at foreign stations, 
w.'is much too limited for the purpose, 

A little trait of personal pecuhaiity in 
tho Great Captain, is thus noticed i 

“ In one instance, Lonl Wellington is not 
like Fmloiick the Great. He is remark- 
ably neat, and most particular in his dress, 
considering his bituation. He is well made, 
fcndws it, and is willing to set off to the best 
what nature has bcfetoued. In short, hke 
every gieat man, prob^nt or past, almost 
without cxccj^jtlon, he is vain. He cuts tlie 
skirts of his own coats shorter to make them 
look smarter ; and, only a short time siucei, 

I found him discussing the cut of his half-' 
bootjr, and suggesting alterations to his ser- 
vaut when I went in, upon business. The 
vanity of great men shows itself in different 
ways, but, I believe, always exists in some 
shape or other,” 



Wc have not boon occustomori to 
look upon tho Duke as mnarkablf se- 
dulous of dress, although on grand oc- 
casions he miidc a biiilicicnt display, 
when be wore his piincipal orders 
and dec orations blu/iiig ou a coat more 
coi geous than the coltbrated habit of 
Prince ICstcThazy, which, it was said, 
cost him jC 200 in repairs and damages 
every time it was put on. The Duke 
had a (‘ustom of wearir\g a white ncck- 
(‘lofcli in uniform, which gave him i<ithGr 
a falovcnly look; and a tlij)pant French 
dnehcbs once called him Le Due do 
Vilaiii-ton,” bcc.ausc bo appeared at a 
lull-dross party in sonicthuig less than 
p^rande tenu%. He was also faniiliaily 
called in flic army, “the Jicau,” from 
his u^'iial plain attiiti, and apparent 
negligence of outwai d splendour. That 
vanity is an inhcnmt com[*OTind or at- 
tendant of greatmss, is a wide posi- 
tion, which admits of much argument 
and ondlc'S d<'uionstiation. ^Many 
difitinguishod nioi' aflcct or adopt cc- 
centrieities, of which vanily may be 
the inciting cause. Lord Nelson was 
fond of cxlubitina; his starh, and de- 
lighted m having his horses taken out, 
and his caniage drawn by the mob. 
■Jlie ctlehiatcd Loid Peterborough, 
though light, and vain, and proud, liad 
no weaknc'''. of this kind. Oncc', the 
populace taking him for the Duke of 
jMailborough. insisted on dragging bun 
through tho sti^icts in triumph. Goiu 
tloincn,” said he, I can assure you by 
two reasons, that I am not the Duke 
of JMarlborougli. In the first jilacc, I 
have on!) five guiucMS in my pocket ; 
and, ill tho second, they are heartily 
at your service," So, throwing his 
purse amongst them, ho got out of 
their hands with loud huzzas and ac- 
clamations. Richardson, in his Ancc- 
dotch, sa}s “The great Earl of Pe- 

terborough, who had much sense, much 
wit, and much whim, leaped out of his 
chariot one day on seeing a dancing- 
master with pearl. coloured silk stock- 
ings, lightly stepping over the broad 
stones, ana picking his way in ex- 
tremely dirty weather, and ran after 
him (who soon took to his heels; with 
his drawn sword, in order to diivo him 
into the mud, but into which he, of 
course< followed himself." 

All singularities may be traced 
homo to a certain degree of vanity, 
of which prevailing weakness, the olcl 
leather breeches of Frederick the 
Groat, tho coarse coat and brass 


bid tons of Charles XIT., the small 
cocked hat ami gtey rupoto of Na- 
poleon, tho blanket and tub of Dio- 
genes, and oven the pious beaver 
and modest dra)> of the Quaker, may 
be included as samples. Philosophy 
itself has no objection to an occasional 
flourish of trumpets. The ancient 
sages taught in the schools, and mo- 
dern philomalhs lecture at public in- 
stitutions, but who shall say that they 
are not as much incited by the vanity of 
showing their acquirements, ns by tho • 
desire of instriu ting their fellovy-ci- 
ti/ens. Even Seneca dcckued, that 
if know ledge was bestowed on him, on 
condition that he should not impart it, 
he would decline tho gift. 

Tho Guards, or, as they were usually 
denominated, “the gentlemen’s sons," 
aic not considered by ]\Ir. L^rjicnt ad 
wore eflective for “longhingit" on 
niwpnign tban the Household 
C^QVuliy. They were too luucli ac- 
customed to luxuries, and less patient 
under privations than tho hardier find 
unpampered mass wlio consiituted tho 
ordinary food for powder. Our author 
sajb — 

“Both moil and ollifcrs aic only fit for 
our old style of expedition — a Unding, a 
shoit maiU), and a good Ught, and thou a 
lounge home again,” 

Certainly, the chosen cohorts en- 
joyed a good dinner more than a bi- 
vouac flic, and a bottle of port in pre- 
ference to a cMiitccn full of muddy 
water ; but in the field of battle their 
inherent gallantry never failed to show 
itselt, and conventional fopperies and 
delicacies retired at once into the back- 
ground. In the caily and unlaurelled 
campaigns of tho Low Countries at 
the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, in Egypt, at Talavera, at 
Barossa, ‘ at Waterloo, wherever tho 
Prrotorian bands were brought in close 
contact with the enemy, they exhibited 
the courage of true British soldiers, 
and tho consiancy under fire of ex- 
perienced veterans. It has been often 
urged by well qualified military autho- 
rities, that the institution of guards is 
in itself unuecessay and detrimental 
to sound military discipline, as creating 
jealousies and distinctions which im- 
pede rather than advance the true in- 
terests and etliciency of tho servjfe. ' 
Tho question is complicated, and open 
to long discussion, but the measure 
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binder my t»lMWPi*icaI govi^mont 
Wn shnll eoott ihnt the new «o. 

of France will restore the 
Inipeml Guards, with all their dis- 
tincfuislied nrivilejtes and external 
brilliancy. There is one point, how- 
ever, which we never could under- 
etand-JLwhy our Household Cavalry, 
havings beaten the picked cuirassiers 
ofKapoleon at Waterloo without de- 
fensive armour, should afterwards 
be made to adopt the useless incum- 
brance which had proved as weak 
as silk before their brawny arms and 
well-poised weapons. We conclude it 
must have been for the imposing na- 
ture of the pageant, and to gladden tlio 
eyes of the Cockneys on ii gala.day. 
Tho cuirasses will assuredly be laid 
^%Bide whenever the gallant wearers iire 
called into the field of action. Man 
and horse are equally imp<‘dod by 
additional weight with which both al 
overloaded. 

We subjoin one more extract, which 
pre'isionts a comprehensive siunniary of 
Lord Wellington's feelings, views, and 
position, at the lime when it was 
wiittcn, during his hAt biilliant cam- 
paign, pieviou.s to the general [>eato of 
im t— 

“You a'ik me li Tjord WtlHogfon ha<? re- 
oolleUed — with regard? lie ‘•coins to 
lia'vehad a groat opimon ol him, hut has 
^(tarcelj^ on er monti mod him to me. In ti utti, 
I think liord Wtllmgton has uiv actuc, hu^y 
niiiid, alw ays lookiog to the future, ami w bo 
usod to loso a useful luau, that ab soon as 
gone^ he thinks mote of him. He 

would be jiluay^, 1 have no doubt, icady to 
serve any one who Jiad bceu about him, 
who wa^ gone, or the friend of adeua-.td 
ftiend, but he seems not to think imuh uoolu 
you wlien once out of the way. He has too 
much of eveiytliuig aud everybody alnajs 
in his w.iy to^tiimk much or tlui absent.’* 
(T)»c fai t NNJis, he had neither Umc nor fancy 
for tho ))aradc of sentimeut. Ho was uot a 
man to get wp such iMirtlng seines as the 
last interview of Nafmleon with l^nne*- at 
Essling, and PtuMc at Bautzen. He was in 
every respect the antipodes Of Iheitrical 
effect ) “He said the other day he hmt got 
advantages now over eveiyotiier general, lie 
could do whftt others dare not attempt, and 
he had got the confidoitce of the three allied 
powers, so ti>at what he said or Ordered was, 
1 igjit or wrong, always thougtufc right. And the 
same, said he, with regard to the troops ; w h< a 
I come injvlf the Si4<h<fr« think wlmt they 
hm to do the mo^t important a« I am there, 
im that all will depend on th«lr eicertions ; 
of course those are increased jn pjoportlon, 


hnd fhoy wlh tin %>t what perhaps noono * 
ebe ckh mm thorn do Ho said he had 
sevordt ortho ady onta^Ss possessed by Bnona* 
parte, from his freedom of action, and power 
of actihg without boin^ conatantly called to 
account. Buonaparte was quite fioc from all 
inqulry—hc was himself, in fact, voiy much 
so. The other advantages Buonaparte pos- 
m's&cd, and whit h he made <^0 much u^e of 
(LordWelUngton said), was his full latitude 
of lying, ihat^ if so disposed, he added, he could 
not do.” 

It is certain that Fnglish generals 
are oi’tcn deprived of biilf their free 
judgment and power of command, by 
tho dread of responsibility, and the 
certainty lliat a single failure will for 
ev<i‘ shut them out from all hopes of 
future advancement. Sir John Moore, 
in particular, was much lettei'cd and 
thwarted by these impedin^ents, as also 
by tho undue inter Icrendl of incom- 
petent or ill-iniormcd political olHcials, 
who, as often as they meddled, were 
sure to mi'-lead. Lord Wellington 
soaied above all this when ho had 
achicM'd a colossal reputation by a 
long course ot victoaj, and thuo, many 
ob‘‘tacles, as he biinst Iflreely admitt(‘d, 
weic swept out ot Ins path. At all 
times intLlligenoe wa^- constant and 
aeciuMte. He knewevorv mo\t nient and 
intendetb operation of the enemy al- 
most as soon as they were conceived, 
while they, on le * other himd, weie 
totally in the dink as to his jdans, ex- 
cept by wliat they could collect from 
the Engli‘'h newspapers in opposition, 
who never failed supply them to the 
best of their abilities. T’ht* Duke, in 
the Peinnsuln, had an unlouited com- 
mand of ficcu‘t service inonc), whuh 
was most eflectivxdy employed, while it 
has novel appeared 'that theexpenditure 
was ex('esstve. (\nroct information is 
the base oi all brilliant strokts in war, 
and must be obtained, coute gm 
by the commander who muiius to asto- 
nish the world and his opponents by an 
uncypected blow* l^apoleop, during 
his first lulian campaign in 1796, gavo 
41900 to a Bf»y, who informed him of 
(he intended combination of (he dif- 
ferent Austrian corps for tho relief of 
Mantua, and thisS enabled him to antici- 
pate and dh ido tbem, and to win ftivoU 
and Areola. J’be Duke had faithtul 
concKspondenis on whom he could de- 
pend even at the hcad-quarleis, and in 
the immediate families of the generals 
oppo^l to him* 

Our limits warn us Umtwa must dose 
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wish tbiho amu^ while they are in- author. at 

atruc^cd, and who will find them to peat length ih i|ie l?erww 

comhine the utile cum dvlci in very ibr December, I8'5l, artd eapeeially re- 
a^reoable proportions. They have commended as deserving translation, 
rapidly gone through the first edition. The author left these memoirs as an in^- 
a second is announced, and their popu- heritance to his children, and sayshitn- 
larity cannot fail to be enduring. They self, in his preface, that he considers 
will last and be referred to as a valufiblo them more in the light of family pro- 
appendage to the history of the peatest perty than as documents suited for 
warrior of our age, and as containing publication. In many respects they 
anecdotes equally interesting and au- soar beyond personal anecdotes or 
thentic of his private character and private memoranda, and reach the im- 
transactions. He was not a man of portance of authentic history. There 
warm, enthusiastic impulse. Had he arc points we shall select in which 
been so moulded he would have been they are particularly valuable. The 
less fitted for his post ; but, he was in- * portion of this work pre-eminently 
valuably jnst> honourable, and con- interesting to English readers, is 
sistent, governed' by sound principle *hat which treats of the campaign 
and habitual self-control. If not given Waterloo, where the author first eadA 

to inordinfldfe praise, he was equally in contact with the Duke of WeU 

sparing of censure,* and one leading Ungton, being attached to his head- 
reason which, ill conversation, he as- quarters to keep up the correspondence 
signed for not writing the history of and cutiiicxion between the English 
his own campaigns was, that he should commandcr-in- chief and the Prussian 
be compelled to speak the truth, and Field-Marshal Blucher. He proceeded 
pare down reputations which had been to his appointment without much em^ 
inflated beyond their wholesome bulk, pressement^ not anticipating that it 
Voltaire, who delighted in undervaluing would prove particularly satislactory' or 
human nature? said, thitt no man was important. The residt equally falsified 
a hero to his valet-de-chumbre-~-mcan- his expectations. By some strange, mis- 
ing that close intimacy f^veils in- • conception, General VonGneisenau, the 
firmities, and dissipates the halo of chief of the Prussian stall’, had adopted 

superiority with which greatness ap- ^ very eiToneous estimate of the Duke 

pears to be surrounded when viewed of Wellington’s character, which he 

from a distance. The phrase has be- endeavoured to impress on the envoy, 

come proverbial, but is rather a He ■warned him on his depaiture to be 

pungent sarcasm than au aj?horistic much on his guard with the Duke, for, 

truth. There are characters which will as he said, by his early relations with 

endure the test of the most familiar India, and his transactions with the 

scrutiny, and retain their pretensions deceitful nabobs, this distinguished 

even when we are introduced to them general had so accustomed himself to 

behind the scenes of every day life, duplicity, that he had at last become 

The Duke was one of these rare ex- such a master in the art, as even to 

amples. His nearest associates never outwit the nabobs themselves. Eng- 

felt their respect diminished by in- lishmen can afford to smile while they 

timacy, and the veneration which all arc a little astonished at the extra- 

ackno^edged for the patriot, the legis- ordinary mistakes of foreigners, even 

hitor, and the. victonous commander, when friends ailfil allies. A more 

ii increased rather than diminished as straightforward, guileless person than 

we become ^ttcr acquainted with tlie the Duke of Wellington never ex- 

mamiers, opinions, and domestic habits isted in the annals of public life. His 

of the individual man. unswerving honesty and singleness of 

Baron Mufi^ag*s volume, entitled purpose, is, perhaps, his highest dis- 
passages firpin my Life/' ably edited tinguishing quality, a great secret of 
by Colonel Philip Xorke, was origi- his constant success, and the undoubted 


* Thememorahte order after the retreat from Burgos may be quoted as an exeg^tien, ba^ It 
wes issued under very tiyirtg circumsttbioes and a g^wai disappointment. The 
•uhsequently admitted that in some points it exceeded in harshness. : ' “ , 



‘ lifter joined 'jjo’ cpmW .dis- 
sociated in diplomacy* or entirely sub- 
ordinate to Ws eontroUiug genius. 
Baron MuHling soon found that G-neine- 
nau (who in fact really commanded the 
Prussian army, while Blucher mtirely 
acted the part of ^^JSIarslml Forwards/' 
as the bravest in battle and most inde- 
fatigable in exertion), bad led hiin into 
a gross misconception as to the greiit 
man with whom he was now in constant 
intercourse. In a sliort time he 
won his entire eon6den(‘C, whicli the 
Duke bestowed on him without reserve, 
when he found the Prussian officer, in 


ft, as ;Iax 

'Md ; when . <^pmpared with 

puy own, ^hc brittle of ^Vater- 

lop, p^aroh Hhfflmg ^aw aypry striking 

with which J^nglish oi^cers" can-^ oiil 
the orders delivered to thorn. Two 
brigMes of firitish cavalry stood on the 
left wing. He rode up to the com- 
manders of both, and urged thorn at a 
critical moment to cut m upon tho 
scattered Infantry of the enemy, observ- 
ing that they could not fail to bring 
back at least 3,00d prisoners. Both 
agreed with him fully, but, shrugging 
their shoulders, answered, *',Alasl we 
dare not; the Duke of Wellington is 


every point dificusse<l between them, 
told him the simple truth. Muffling^ 

« s, “he had seen that T had the well- 
3 of all at heart, and ’ that I en- 
tertained towards him the reverence due 
to those talents as a commander, which 


very strict in enforcing obedience to 
prescribed regulations.*' 

The Prussiiui general had afterwards 
an opportunity of speaki^ with the 
Duke on this point, which ne did with 
the less reserve, as the two officers in 


did not more distinguish him than the 
openness imd rectitude of his cha- 
racter." The following remarks on 
tho unlimited authority exercised by 
the English general are well worthy of 
being transcribed antj remembered *. — 

“I perceived’’ (snvfi Bafon Mufilkig), 

that the Duke exercised fur greater power 
in the army he couimancled than rriuce 
Blucher in the one eommilted to his care. 
The rules of the English service pcimitted 
the suspension of any officer, and sending hith 
back to Eng]an<l. 'J’be Duke had used lliis 
})owcr during the war in Spain, \Ylien dis- 
obedience showed itself amongst the higlier 
officers. Sir Robert Wilson was an iiisUuice 
of this. Amongst all tho generals, from the 
leaders of corps to the commanders of brigades, 
not one was to bo found in the allied 
army who liad been known as j^elfractory. 
It was not the custom in tliis army to criliciso 
or control tho commandcr-hi-chief Dis- 
cipline was strictly enforced, every one knew 
his rights and his duties. The Duke, in 
matters of service, was very short and de- 
cided. He allowed questions, but dismissed 
all such as were utmBfBSOfy'* His detractors 
have accused him of being inclmed to cu- 
eroach on the functions of others, a cliargo 
which is at variance with my experience." 

We have ieeu fio accustomed to 
thipk the code of military discip|ue in 
the .PfussUn service, ^tablbhod by 
Frederick WilKato, bud carried out with 
additional seXcirity under his son and 
successor, Frederuik the Great, as so 
fiterri and perempfcoiy, so absolute 
in principle and detail, that we Uro 
rather surprised to find an Unquestiem* 


question w-ere amongst the most dis- 
tinguished of the army, and had ren- 
dered signal services with their brigade.^ 
in tho proceedings of the day. * Tho 
Duke replied at once, that the t^vo ge- 
nerals were perfectly correct in their 
answer, for had they made such a gra- 
tuitous attack without his permission, 
even thowli the greatest success had 
orownod*eir attempt, he must have 
brought them to a court-martial. 

“ With us,^’ he added, “ it is a fixed 
rule, that a general placed in a pre- 
arranged position has unlimited power 
to act within it, according to his judg- 
ment ; for instance, if tlie enemy as- 
sails him, ho may defend himself on ^ 
the spot, or meet the foe from a covered 
position; and in both cases lie may 
jHjrsue them, but never Jurther than 
the obstacle behind which tho position 
assigned him !ay; in one word, such 
obstacle, until fresh orders, is the limit 
of his action.” 

The idle tales that the allies were 
suf^rised at the opening of tho cani'- 
paign of 1815, their forces dislocated, 
ami tho Prussians won the great 
fight, while the English only with dif- 
ficulty held their position, have long 
been refuted by ample military invea* 
tigation, and the sound conclusions are 
now fully confirmed by this memoir 
of Baron Muffling, which corroborates 
and enlarges on the opinion he delivered 
long since in a former published ac- 
count of the battle of Waterloo. Hia . 
testimony is most explicit as to tho; 
fact, “ that the battle could have,^f^ 





forded ao fiivoUrable result to the 
eneiuy, even if the Prussians had never 
come up." Sir Walter Scott's con- 
clusion was perfectly riijht, when he 
wound up his narrative by saying, ‘'The 

laurels 01 Waterloo must bo divided 

the Britibh won the battle, the Prus- 
sians c 6 mj)leted and rendered available 
the Victory." It was an action of con- 
cert from the beginning, and the late 
arrival of the Prussians was not cal- 
• culatcd on. In all reasonable estimate, 
they were expected on the ground 
carlier» The heavy rains had clogged 
and impeded the roads, and made tliem 
alnio<«fe impassable for artillery, tum- 
brils, and ammunition wagons, ren- 
dei’ing the march of infantry slow and 
irregular. The Duke Jiimself said, 
“even if lUucher had not come up at all 
I would have my ground through 
the night ; he must have been with me 
early in the moming, and we then would 
not have ‘left Bonaparte an army." In 
Captain Siborne’s original model, the 
Prussian advance is represented as 
ovor-lapping the French right at Plan- 
chenbit at a much earlier hour in the 
day than this movement actually took 
place. He was long before ho was 
convinced of this error, of which ho 
finally received full conviction, and 
altered the model accordingly. The 
most remarkable incident alluded to in 
the memoirs of Baron Mufhing, is the 
strang(' fact that Blucher positively in- 
tended to treat Kapoleoii as a brigand, 
and shoot him offhand, if the chances 
of war, a private treaty, or treachery, 
had placed him in his power ; and that 
it was only through the urgent remon- 
strances of the Duke of Wellington that 
the savage old Ih'ussian was induced to 
give up a measure of personal vengeance, 
which, if circumstances had allowed 
him to carry it into eflect, would havo 
tarnished his own laurels, and cast an 
indelible disgrace on his country. 
Muffling's account of tliis intended 
outrage, more worthy of Attila or 
Genghis, than of a'warrior of the nine- 
teenth century, is as characteristic as 
it is interesting. He says 

“ During the march on Paris, Field-Mar- 
shal Blucher had at one time a prospect of 
getting Napoleon into his power; the do- 
hveiiiig up of Napoleon was the invariable 
condition stipulated by him in every con- 
ference with the Fmnch CJominissioners sent 
to treat for peace or an armistice. I received 
him instructions to inform the Duke of 
'Wellington, that as the Congress of Vienna 
YOb* XUI.--*KO« CCXLViX. 


had deriared Napoleon ottdawed, it was his 
Intention to have h(m sliot, whenever he 
caught lilm. But he desired^ at tho same 
time to know what were the Duke's views 
on this subject, for should ho entertain 
tho same as himself, he wished to act 
in concert with him. The Duke stared 
at me in abtonishnunt, and in the first place 
disputed the correctness of this interpretation 
of the Viomiobo declaration of outlawry, 
which w'as never meant to incite to tiio assas<« 
sination of Napoleon. Ho therefore did not 
think that they could acquire iroiu tliis act 
any right to order Napoleon to be shot, 
should they succeed in inaking liim a pri- 
soner of war. But bo this as it may, as fer 
as his own po*<ition, and that of tho Field- 
Marshal with respect to Napoleon were con- 
cerned, it appeared to him that, since the 
battle they had won, they were become much 
too conspicuous personages to justify such a 
transaction in the eyes of Kurope. I ha# 
already felt tho force of the Duke’s argu- 
ments before I most reluctantly undertook 
my mission, and was little disposed to dis- 
pute them. ‘I, therefore,* continued the 
Duke, ‘ wish my friend and coUeugue to see 
this matter in the light I do ; such an act 
would hand down our names to history 
stained by a crime, and posterity would say 
of us, that we did not deserve to be tho con- 
querors of Napoleon ; the more so as such a 
deed is now quite useless, and can have no 
object.’ ” 

If Napoleon was made awai’c of the 
tender dispositions of Blucher towards 
him, we can readily understand his 
anxiety to escape from France, and 
the comparative security with which 
he must havo felt himself surrounded, 
when treading tho quarter-deck of a 
British seventy-four. It was not easy 
to divert Blucher from the object he 
had doggedly taken up, but the Duke 
prevailed and won him over. Gneise- 
nau's final communication to Baron 
Muffling on the subject marks the 
yielding deference paid to the English 
general, while the Prussian authorities 
acknowledge uo sympathy with his 
moral convictions 

“ro TUB MAJOR-GBNEIIAL DAItON VON 
MUVFLtNG, 

“ I am directed by the Field-Marshal to 
request your Excellency to communicate to 
tho Duko of Wellington, that it had been his 
intention to execute Bonaparte on the spot 
where the Due D’Enghien was shot; that 
out of deference, however, to the Duke’s 
wishes, he will abstain from ibis measure, 
but that the Duke must take on himself the 
responsibility of its non-enforcement. It ap- 
pears to me that the English would feri em- ^ 
barrassed by the delivery of Bonaparte tc 

0 
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ditlof; <;ho m that be may %ti 

^ iltf^^nptOTjis. Wbeatbo Dt^eof wellfng- 
toil deciaroa blmacitf against tho executjoti 
fifBonapatie^ he tliinks and acta inthemat' 
ter as a l^riton. Great Britain ia under 
weightier obligations to no mortal man than 
to this very villain ,* tot by the occurrences 
•whereof he is the authot, hor greatness, pios- 
parity and w eallh, have attained their presf nt 
•levation. It Is quite otherwise 'with us Fius- 
sians. We have been impoVprisljed by him- 
Onr nobility -will never be able to right 
Itself again. But be It so I If others 'will 
a{»sume a theatrical magnanimity, I shall not 
my self against it. Wc aOt thus ftom 
esteem for tlio Puke, and — weakness. 

(Signed) ♦'Count Yon Gnebenau. 

•• Senlto, Jime 29th. 1815 

^ This is un<iuestionably a very nni(jne 
official docTiniept, and shows the lasting 
rancour which the excesses of the 
French iu Prussia had implanted in 
the memories of her children and war- 
riors. Our ^^pntlemeu of England, 
who live at home at ease,” know 
noi;hing of those little episodes of war, 
by |)raotical experience, or they would 
listen with less unction to the ha^ 
rangues of peace-demagogues, who 
■would fain persuade them that a standing 
army is an iziinecessi^ evil, and that 
the soldier's calling is as unholy as it 
is wasteful and superfluous. An indi- 
vidual case of retaliation on the part 
of a Prussian officer, occurred within 
the writer’s knowledge, soon after the 
occupation of Paris by the allies iu 
1815, He was billeted on a French 
ffimily, who treated him with groat 
kintlness, and ho conducted himself 
with reciprocal decorum. *► After two 
or throe months, the eldest son of the 
houscj who had been taken piiboner in 
the reireat from Moscow, returned 
from Kussia, and came home. The 
Prussian and he recognised each other 
at the first glance, and scarcely ac- 
nowlodgod acquaintanceship by a cold 
inclination. Dinner was announced. 
The Prussian, for the first time, fbund 
fault with everything, swore at the ser- 
vants, flung the dishes about as wildly 
as Petruchio does in the farce, broke 
plates, glasses and decanters, dashed 
down his chair, and finally, drew his 
sword and began gesticulating like a 
madman, declaring that he would sum- 
mon in his troop and inflict ebastise- 
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inerlt on the whple family. The ♦promen 
screamed and fajinied. The father 
wept and implored, but the young 
Frenchjqjn sat jpalHd, sfieat, and ap- 
palled. The English officer inter- 
fered, and tried lo pacify his bf other 
lodger, who,^ he thought, was seized 
with sudden insanity. 

He became colleoted in a moment, 
and resumed his habitual mildness. 
♦'Madam,'* said he, addreering the 
lady of the mansion, "pardon me, ^ 
while I explain my strange conduct. 
Your eon, who stands there* tvas an 
inmate of my father’s hUuse m perlin 
for two months. lie was received as 1 
have been by you, with kindness and 
respect, and all his wants anticipated ; 
but his daily conduct, without the 
slightest provocation, was such as I 
have no\v exhibited; let him den^ or 
resent this as he pleases. 1 leave your 
house, now that ho has returned to it , 
and he knows wlici'e to find mo.*' So 
saving, he left the room. The young 
Frenchman ''vns too conscious <he 
truth of this charge to take any further 
steps in the matter, or evince the slight- 
est ^sentnicnt. On the march up to 
Paris after Waterloo, the Prussians 
occupied the finest chateaux and most 
comfortable farms ; and in the morning 
before their departure, generally burn- 
ed the stables, bn \q the furniture, and 
particulaily wreaked their vengeance 
on the ornamental glasses and large 
minors with which French mansions 
are so amply provided. The* English 
army, who lollowed in their tiack, 
fouini the marks of their predecessors 
in visible desolation whorevei they ar- 
rived. When the restoration of the pic- 
tures and statues iu the Louvre was de- 
termined on, the French government 
entreated the Huke of Wellington to 
prevent their dispersion ; but here he 
exercised the same conscientious in- 
tegrity with which he had inierdicted 
personal outrage on Napoleon. lie 
refused peremptorily to interfere. A« 
the French, he said, hud seized these 
masterpieces of art by force of arms 
and as trophies of conquest, they had 
a just right to disgorge them when the 
tide of success turned back into an- 
other channel. It was an opportunity 
for teaching them a great moral lesson, 
which ought not to be neglected. But 
again, when Blucher, in an ebullition 


The writef’s hmthart a ypung oBm la the stafT corps, was quartwed in the samo house. 
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' fiif " p&iiteitt determine^ dn' 

Jstewitig th^ btidge t)f Jena^ aiid 
' ilctually a body of cngineerli, 

pappus itid mmerp> to get under arms 
for that purpose, the Duke once more 
r^trafhod the barbarism of his ooU 
IMgue, and convinced him that the 
destruction of a ofonuraent could nei- 
ther re-write nor falsify the pages 'of 
history, and that Jena was more cre- 
ditably balanced by Kosbach on the 
one side, and Waterloo bn the other. 
During the occupation of Paris in 1815, 
and tbe early part Of 1816, the Prus- 
sians literally lived at free Cj^uarters, 
exacted what they pleased — ^well know- 
ing that In any complaint they would 
be siipported by their own authorities, 
and that even a gross outrage would 
be unlistened to, or glossed over, Tlie 
English were coerced within the strict- 
est bonds of disciplino ; and a complaint 
on the part of a Frenchman, however 
slightly founded, was redressed on the 
instant. If you even laughed at your 
landldrd-^which it was almost impos- 
sible to avoid, as ho was generally m a 
state of excitement, gesticulating like a 
galvanised frog on the Iciist provocation 
— : 3 'ou were certain to be reprimanded 
by your cornmandit^g-officer for a viola- 
tion of international decorum. Wecould 
enumerate some amusing cases which 
came within our personal knowledge ; 
but we reserve them for a more ap- 
pro})riate o[)poriunity. On the whole, 
the Prussians were hated, but treated 
with respect and attention, at a very 
slight disbursement; Wdethe English 
paki heavily for small accommodation, 
and were lookeil upon as fools, for 
passing by opportunities which they 
might fairly have used to their own ad- 
viVntage. I?ut it has been ever thus 
fi’Otn remote autiqpity. We pay all, 
light all, and lose wl, by mistaken 
' inagpanimity, which nobody under- 
stands or reciprocates — when* all is in 
our power. . . 

Three Tears with the Duke of 
Wellington in Private Life," generally 
supposed to be writenbyLordWilliaih 
Lennojci' is a liffht, agreeable volume, 
mote cxclu^veTy jftpeodotal and do- 
mestic than either of thp works we 
have already noticed, Beferripg 1?ack 
to a period whep the apthpr was in thp 
mprpin^^f life, it well expresses t]^e 
admiration and respect of youth for a? : 
deputation and renown which filled the ; 

S >4d With its loud repbrt, rand was'' 
ep on the topmost pinnacle of cele- 



' brjtyl' 'The autnor''^w,^,^,--_„ 

Duke^a fhmily fbfcx three jears, and 
bears ample testimony tb the kindness 
and consideration With whl^ he treat- 
ed youth and inexperienced He men- 
tiops more than oiie instance of hi$ 
uncommon patiepce in regard tp hjs 
horses— a point in which most piiefi are 
particularly tenacious. On a particur : 
Jar occasion the young ald-de-camp 
had lamed the Duke’s favourite •hup- 
ter, for which, in an agony of tenor, 
ho expected summary dismissal. The 
Duke heard the story patiently, and. 
only remarked, You’re not to blame 
— you did your best. But” (the thought 
of Othello's remark — ‘never more be 
officer of mine/ came across the anxious 
mind of the delinquent) “ but,” con- 
tinued the great chief, “ I can’t, af- 
ford to run the chance of losing all my 
best horses; so, in future" (the listener 
quaked, and thought the dreaded cli- 
max was coming), “so in future you 
shall have the brown horse and thp 
chestnut mare; and, if you knock 
them up, you must afterwards mount, 
yourself” The writer adds, left 
the hero of a hundred battles with but 
one sentiment, that of overpowering 
gratitude; and felt that Wellington 
was as good in all the kindly offices of ^ 
social intercourse, as he was great in 
-the more extended duties of the field/* 
Anecdotes such as these may serve to 
ttnmystify those who,' from a Imbitual 
misconception, fancy that the great 
soldier was always “ the IronU)uke,’* 
and never had his moments of social 
familiarity, or his intervals of friendly 
consideration. 

This little volume, in s6me minute 
details, is incorrect both in chronology 
and matter; but as they touch no point 
of historical interest, wo pass them by 
with only a general notice. In one or 
two instances, we find passages which 
simply information soanng beyond fa- 
miliar gossip. A letter fo Sir Charles 
Stuart, pnthe subject of the meditated 
execution of Boiiaparte, by Blucher, 
corroborates what we alvet^y find in 
the statement of Baron Muffling, and, 
in nearly the same W^ds, The Duke 
says, in a communication, dated June 
28tb, 18i5— , , 

, ' ' 5i'f 

“I send you my des^mtehes, whick will 
mafep you acquainted Ath the state of af- 
felrs.' You may show them to Talleyrand if ; 
you O^eral -*r-r ha^ here 

this day, lo Begofi^e for Kapoleon^S pacing 





to America; to vphich propootUon X have 
anairered that I have no authority. The 
PruBsiatie think that the Jacobiii$ Wish to 
give him over to me, believing that I will 
Bare his life. Bluoher wishes to kill him ; 
that 1 sbaU remonstrate against, and shall 
Insist on his being <lisposed of by common 
accord. 1 have likewise said that, as a pri- 
vale fiiend, 1 advised him to have nothing 
to do with 80 foul a tiansaction ; that he and 
i had acted too distanguishcd parts in tliQbe 
transitions to become exeentiouers , and that 
1 was detei mined, if the sovereigns wished 
to put him to death, they should appomt 
another executioner, who should not bu mo.” 

In every tradsnction of his life, pub- 
lic or private, we never find the I)ukc 
swerving or hesitating for a moment 
on any point when ho had once satis., 
^ed himself that he was right on prin- 
ciple. 

There has been more than one at- 
tempt made by celebrated writers, En- 
glish as well as foreign, to throw dis- 
credit on the Duke of Wellington, for 
not interfeiing, with his all-command- 
ing influence, to save the life of his 
late opponent. Marshal Key, a gallant 
soldier, “the bravest of the brave,” 
who had fought hundreds of battles 
for France, and had never drawn his 
sword against his oounfcry. Even warm 
admirers of the Duke have condemned 
him for this tacit acquiescence, and 
have called it the only blot on his cha- 
racter. Lord Byron, who was what 
Dr. Johnson calls good hatet,” 
and who lost no opportunity of dib- 
paraging, and speaking unjustly of the 
Duke, Irom political animosity, goes 
so far as to write..^ 

*» Olory like youre, shouM ony dare jteineay, 
iiuinanlty would nee, «ujd thunder ‘ Nay.' 
e «• Query, Ney PrirUer's VevU.** 

This is pungent, and calculated to 
gain converts. On this important 
point, opinions aro still, and are likely 
to remain, much divided. Wo yield 
to no one in admiration of the Duke, 
in profound respect for his momory', 
and in deference to his sound judg- 
ment; but wo wish ho had made a 
private request to I/Outs XVIlt* and 
said, Give me Marshal Key a per- 
sonal boon.” Wb think* for once, Ow*d 
he seldom made a mistake) th^t be lost 
an opportunity. ^^2^ey damaged his 
cause, and dimlmshod si^mpathy by 
the unnecessary and tittcriv theatrical 
. flourish of volunteeiing tO bring Kapo- 
leon to the foot of Juams XYIIL, in an 


iron cage ; but the rhodomontade was 
not more bombastic, and at the time 
was quite as honest as that of many 
of his brethren in arms, and associates 
iu politics, who afterwards falsified 
their promises and oaths with less sin- 
cerity. ^oro^ample, wo would have 

f iven a thousand eTalleyrands and 
'ouches for a single Key. Kapoleon 
declared, and justly, at St. Ilelena, 
that the greatest political and social 
mistake he ever committed was not 
hanging Fouche on Ins return from Elba, 
and Sir Walter Scott says, and with 
equal truth, that the most wonderful 
event of that eventful cpocli was, that 
Fouchii, uUo by tunib betrayed and 
bold everybody, contrived at last to 
die peaceably in his bed. Il.id this 
world's retribution fallen on him, he 
sliould have been hanged on a gibbet 
higher than that of Uaman. Key was 
first ordered to be tried by a court 
of mar&hals, of which Massena was 
appointed president, lie declined to 
fill lie office, and bi'okc up the c6nrt, 
representing that ho had quarrelled 
with Marshal Key while the latter was 
under his ( ommand in Portugal, and 
that the quarrel was never made up— 
ho was, consequently, incai»acit.itod 
from sitting on him as an unprejudiced 
judge. The next court ordered, con- 
tained generals and colonels, who pro- 
nounced thcm&clves incompetent to try 
an ofheer of such superior rank. The 
case was then turned o\ er to the Cham- 
ber of Peers, of which the old Duke 
dc llichclicn (long an emigrant in 
Bussia, and recently icturned to 
France), in virtue of his age and rank, 
was president. Ho refused to prcbide. 

During the war of poliUcal opinions 
under the first French lievolution,” 
said he, 1 was twice condemned to 
death. The living generation has vin- 
dicated my character and piinciples ; 
posterity may do equal justice to Mar- 
shal Key,” A third time the proceed- 
ings wero suspended ; but a more pliant 
president was at last hit upon, and the 
trial piocecded to conclusion, within 
the short space of three days, when tho 
gallant hero of the Moskwa was capi- 
^ tally convicted of high treason, by a 
" majority of 139 out of 160, and sen- 
tenced to the full puuibhmentof death, 
without appeal; the sentence to be 
emried into execution withhi four and 
twenty hours* Accordingly, on tho 
following morning, at day-break, Do** 
cember 7tb, 1815, tho tragedy was 



consummated in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. Ney met his fate like 
a hero. Le orave d^s braves died as ho 
had lived— .a gallant soldier. On tho 
8th of Pccemher, the earthly remains 
of the Ma^hal were interred in the 
cemetery of Perc la Chaise. We were 
quartered in Paris at the time, and re- 
marked, with astonishment, how little 
public excitement was produced by the 
whole proceedings. They were hurried 
over, perhaps, under an apprehension 
that the people might lise, or the army 
refuse to cany the sentence intoctrect. 
What could either do, Aivlicn Paris was 
bristling with 300,000 foreign ba3’^o- 
net& ’ Ncy w^is shot by veterans like 
himself, who had faced death under 
his dauntless loading, in innumerable 
fields of‘ glory. It has been generally 
said that he was as fully entitled to 
the benefit of the 12tli Article of 
tho Convention of Paris, as any who 
afterwards received pardon and indem- 
nity from the restoicd government. A 
fair examination must decide against 
him. Lord William Lennox defends 
the Puke of Wellington, on the true 
interpietation of this very 12th Article, 
on which Key himself founded his de- 
fence. lie introduces a letter from 
the Duke, in reply to an appeal from 
the Marshal for his intercession, which 
we believe has never before been made 
public, and is a valuable document, 
clear and straightforward, according 
to tho habitual practice of Ibe writer. 
We subjoin this letter, as being of the 
highest interest 

*'P*rl9, Nov. 15th, 1816 

“Mosstkor I.E MAiiESCirAi-, — I have 
had tho hnnour of receiving the note which 
you addresbed to me on the I3tli instant, re- 
lit i\e to the operation of the capitulation of 
Palis in yoiu case. Tho capitulation of 
Pads of the 3rd of July last, was made be- 
tween the Commander 4n-Chief of tho allied 
and Prussian armies on the one part, and 
tho Prince d’Eckrauhl, Commander in-Chief 
of the French amty, on the other, and re- 
lated exclusively to the military occupation 
of Paris. The object of tho 12th Article 
was to prevent- any measure of severity 
undei the military authority of those tv ho 
made it^ towmds any person In Paris, on 
account of any otfioes they had fiUod, or any 
conduct, or political opinions of tbrim ; but 
it nevOf was Intended, and never ooald bo 
intended to prevent, either the existing 
Ffencli fSovomment, under whose authority 
the French Commander-lh^Chtef must have 
acted, or any French Government which 


might succeed to it, from acting in this re* 
epect as it might seem fit. 

“I liave the honour to be, Monsieur le 
Mareschal, j’our most obedient, humble 
servant, 

“ Wellinoton." 

Strange, indeed, are tho conven- 
tional forms of society. The great, 
all-powerful conqueror signs himself, 
J*your most obedient, humble servant,*’ 
in reply to the unfortunate accused, 
who applies to him to save his life, but 
which Lis sense of duty prevents him 
from doing. That the Duke was con- 
scientiously right on public grounds, is 
as clear as the sun ; that he might have 
strained a point from private conside- 
rations, is a different view of the mat- 
ter, which will admit of endless con- 
troversy, and much variety of opinion. 
We ofien wish ho had done so, and 
close the discussion and the volume, 
with the following observations of the 
author, in w^hich we heartily concur 

“ That Key was legally guilty, admits of 
no doubt } but, under all the circumstances 
of the cd<?e, how much more noble would it 
have been if, instead of taking avf&y the life 
of this brave man, the king (Louis XVIIL) 
had ordered all the troops in and abopt 
Paris to assemble m the Champ do Mars to 
hear the sentence read, and then, appearing 
in the centre of the congiegatod soldiery, to 
have given a free paidon to one who had 
served Fiance with so much honoiii and 
dibtinctioii. This act of mercy would have 
been received by all with but one feeling— 
gratitude I ” 

MaurePs pamphlet is an anomaly : 
a Frenchman who, without prejudice 
or national pique, renders full justice 
to tlie character and military preten- 
sions of tho foreigner who wrested the 
chaplet of glory from their own great 
conqueror, and proved the bitterest op- 
onent of France, the greatest cdieck on 
cr ambitious career gidee the days cf 
the Black Trince Marlborough. 
Wo cannot readily turn to any pages in 
which a more accurate summary of the 
.life and career of England’s jpeat 
captain is to be found. Lord EUes- 
mero Wiys in his preface, I am much 
misl^en in my estimate of H. Ma^urers 
work, if it do not take rank, nof and 
hereafter, among the most accui^te* 
discriminating, and felicitous tributes 
which have emanated from any coun- 
try, in any language, to tho memory of 
the Duke of WeDington. lljs work 
will speak foJf itself, but those who 



auif of 

I Jff ^batacter^ W t7e|i as 

^^?ttfiici^nt id stimulate ibis catiosity 
of 4ur jreaders/ which shall only 
, ^xciiic by ^o siiort extracts 

fhevm the atrthor near thb eloee of his 
orvchure, exhibits inarhed ^edmens of 
^h}S style and opinioiii^. He says, ip 
speaking of the Duke’s Peninsular 
woi*:— . ' ; ' ' 

** In these severe capipaigiiSy he had 
passed, through all die trials that could be 
prescribed by fortune — he had carried on 
defensive , vrar^ and he had completely 
succeeded* He had carried on a "war of 
ambuscades and surprlsal$, and be had also 
succeeded; ho had assutncd the oflenslye, 
and still he had succeeded* He had marched 
boldly forward without incurring my dis- 
aster, and he ‘ had conducted long retreats 
without being broken. He had fought with 
superior numbers at Viniiero, at Oporto, at 
Vjttoria, at Nivelle, and at Toulouse, and in 
all these cases he had gained the victory. 
He had engaged with equal' numbers at 
Balamaiica, at Pain{)eluna„ at ^n Marcial, 
and at others, and her^ agwn he bad been 
victorious. He had fougbt with infenor 
numbers at Talavera, at Busaoo, at Puentes 
dt Ouoro, and still victory had smiled upon 
his arnia” 

After having triumphed over gene- 
rals of middling capacity, he had 
become steeled for hie encounter with 
men of first-rate ability, and lastly with 
the etars of the Empire. His sdcccse- 
ful encounters with Junot, Victor, and 
Sebastiani, prepared the way for harder 
won laurels wrested from Soult, 
Ney, and Massena, the darling child of 
•nictoty. The following estimate is as 
just and impartial as if it had been 
penned by Napier or Alison . 




paina or tr^hbis to sscurS 
hlsTarmy.” i 

Contraibt - this ' ^ with , the bhbitual^ 
selfish disregard Napoleon for 
dici^linO ahd htinidn hia utter 
reeklossness of all considetktiods ^ ^ 
bumafiity which imlpedhd th^ torrent 
of h!s|»ei^ODal ambition, and the two 
portram present very opposite fu- 
tures, which r^dect little to the adv^.. 
iage of the French Emperor. The 
eiilo^ of Maorel wOula be almost 
suspicious, were it not uttered kfter 
the grave has closed on the subject by 
which it is inspii*ed, and the voice of 
flattery edhnot sooth the dull cold 
ear of death.” 

Lord Ellesmere’s Discohrso *' is a 
delightflil tribute from a personal friend 
and public admirer. We have in this, 
traits of social benevolence, and many 
anecdotes of the Duke’s private 
opinions and views with regard to his 
most brilliant public actions, Oquj^Uy 
new aud interesting. We find now, 
corroborated from authority, what wo 
have often heard before, that he con- 
sidered SalamanOa his most scientific 
battle, and was more proud of that 
brilliant field than: even of the last 
great achievem^t of his military 
career, the crowning dkjr of Waterloo. 
In speaking of the movements which 
led to the result of Salamanca, the 
Duke himseH would say, “there has 
been nothing like it since the time of 
Frederic the Great." Of his failure 
at Burgos (his only failure), he spoke 
without reserve, and with full candour, 
“ It was all my own fault,” he said to 
Lord Ellesmere in conversation, “ the 
place wa^i very like a hill-fort in 
Jndia, 1 had got into a good many 
of these, and 1 thought I could get 
into this. The French, however, had 


“ The borrows which Wellington enter- 
ftinod of disorder, pillagd, and all excess of 
any kind, and hisH^flexiblc rigour in malh- 
taining discipline, obtaihed him the name 
of the ‘ Iron Duke.’ there it iiiuch titith 
in this expressicin, but ft mutt nbt be takeii* 
too much au pkd de la lidife. It Wh^ld 
give a false ideh of the 

It Is only truewhenitfe iq>pli»dt^a 
certaia order of serious misdemehUvuts; pf 
such a nature as tp ^endimger,' the public 
security, or the Safety of ! his army. In 
other cases, never ^ dhl a wanflqr ahew him* ^ 
self more chmy liveti of his lolmers, 
and never did a mitigate the 

labour, piivatiotiS, ahd. fetiguea ^ his 
uith more ftairfe j in herei’ did » 


a d-**u-.h clever fellow there, one 
Dubreton, and he fairly kept me out.” 
I^rd Ellesmere suggests a pkifillel 
between WeUin»ton and the , ^eat 
SMlsh captain, Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
wmoh has already, to a certain extent, 
beeh carried out in an ai^tide in tkb 
Qmrterly W Mr. Ford, 

S ’lor of the “ Hatidbook of Sjpaim*^ 
Subject is fertile, and the iWed* ' 
good, and may adMt , of still 
further amplification, dtea^r and 
more brilMaht <^mpari8ons have be^ 
aa^ taa|r i^ll be discovered. ^ ) 

orators^ both lay afld clerical^ 
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the eloquenei) o£ the polpit hi^ 
h^en i^bundantly impressive. Above 
thirty printed sermons on the Duke's 
death and funeral are already before 
the public^ including many from high 
dignitaries of the church, whose worth 
it equalled by tbeir reputation and 
abilities. The whole collection would 
form a valuable study for succeeding 
generations. In whatever light we 
contemplate the character of the great 
chieftain wo have lost, whether coU 
lectod from the homily of the preacher. 






^he philosophy of hS^oritfnji or jihe 
afectionate memorial of the personal 
friend, we see in him> through every 
phase of his long ^nd active career, a 
mighty instrument mted to the work 
for which he was designed j who having 
completed his mission with uno^am- 

E led constancy and success, was finally 
orno to his rest, to lie by England’s 
Naval bulwark, in the most honoured 
sepulchre which a nation’s gratitude 
has ever given to departed greatness. 


ON THE iNCIBNT MUSIC Of THE HEBREW'S IN QENERAL, AND THEIR TEMPLE 
MUSIC IN PARTICULAXi. 

PART II.— OOSCIVSIOH. 

It 

We now proceed to the considera- which, to the Biblo-reader, must al- 
tion of that portion of our subject ways appear most interesting — viz., • 

THE MUSICAL SERVICE IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, ESPECIALLV AS IT WAS AT' 
THE TIME OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


Like everything else, the music of 
the Hebrews, and their temple music 
in particular, developed itself from 
small beginnings, and for a long time 
appears to have remained in a state 
of rudeness and imperfection, for 
want of peace and patronage from 
above — two things, without which 
fine art has rarely been known to rise 
and flourish in any countiy. There 
can be no doubt that Moses took the 
model of his external arrangement of 
divine worship, as far as regards the 
musical performance, from the Egyp# 
tians. Amongst this ancient nation, 
music had, from time immemorial, 
constituted an important and essential 
alemont of devotion and public wor- 
ship i the temples of Osiris lesounded 
from morning till night with hymns 
and songs, accompanied upon musical 
instruments, and a special order of the 
priests (like the Levites of Moses) 
was appointed to conduct, and pro- 
perly carry out the musical perfor- 
mance. Tho instruments, also, which 
were employed in the temple music of 
the Bgyptians^l^ere the s^e as those 
in use amongst the Levites previously 
to the time of David, and they ascribed 
to the trombone in particdlar the tamd 


peculiarly sacred and solemn character 
as the Jews, whilst timbrels, and other 
light pulsatile instruments, were only 
considered fit for women, and not au 
lowed in the temple, except on occa.. 
sionsof public rejoicings — as, e» g., on. 
the celebration of the feast of Diana, 
when (as at the Jewish feast of the 
harvest) women and clSildren were 
permitted to tako part in the singing 
of the hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving. 

But, although music was undoubt- 
edly a favourite art with the Jews, 
and although Moses had made espe- 
cial provision for its cultivation and 
proper performance dimng the ser- 
vice, still the succeetmig times of 
incessant aggressive or detensive war 
under Joshua and the judges must 
have interfered with, and eflectUt.lly 
prevented its progress. In fact, the 
want of peace, of proper in«truction, 
and ulso of a suitable locale, appears 
to have kept it in a most langmshing 
state, until it received a sudden im-* 
pulse from that most important reli- 
^ous institution, of which we have al- 
ready SpokUh in the general hidlhry of 
Hebrew mttsic, viz., the pro|>hetic 
sdiools founded by Samuel 




from this tim^ tee was no lack of 
singers ana instrumentalists capable or 
performiiig tlie musical portion of the 
service in a manner worthy of its high 
and sacred purpose, or giving in- 
structions to others, if a greater num<* 
her of performers should be required. 
Hence, the possibility of such a sudden 
and astonishing rise to a state of inter- 
nal excellence and external grandeur, 
as we see the music of the temple take 
under David and Solomon. Although 
the accounts of Josephus, and tho 
tales of the Talmudistical writers are 
full of palpable and often ridiculous 
exaggerations, still it is certain, that 
no nation of antiquit) could show any- 
thing to equal the music of the tem- 
ple at the time of these kings, either 
in point of quality or external gran- 
deur; and that the provisions made 
for the cfliciciit training of a number 
of vocal and instrumental performers, 
and the proper management of tho mu* 
sicul portion of divine worship, were 
more complete and more systoraati- 
.eally planned than those of the most 
musical nations of modern Pmrope. 

Wo shall hereafter give ac- 
count of tho organisation of the Levi- 
tical body, tho rules and regulations 
of the temple service, and the differ- 
ent established modes of pciformance ; 
here we willpnly mention, that King 
David not only appointed singers, in- 
gtriimcntaUBts, and masters skilled in 
music" (1 Ohron. 25), but introduced 
several instruments in the JLcvitical or- 
chestra, whil^ had been previously 
excluded from it, as— e. g., the small 
triangular harp and the cymbals. It 
was he who composed the most beau- 
tiful of those lyric effusions which will 
for ever lemain the inimitable patterns 
of holy song; and he did not even 
deem it beneath his royal dignity, on 
solemn occasions, to join ig the peifor- 
mance, or lodH the chorus of singers « 
that went before the ark ot the cove- 
nant. 

Solomon was as great a lover and 
patron of music as his father had been, 
and we have already stated what he did 
towards the improvement of the per- 
formances in the temple* 

The division of the empire under 
Solomon's successors, and the conse* 
quent bterneeme struggles, as well as 
the w(||8 with other naiionB#^ fuust 
pio^c injurious to the ohltivation of 
music, no loss than Of all other arts 


and sciences. The temple service not 
only lost its former splendour but aUo 
deteriorated in quality, and as the 
manners of the Jews grow more cor- 
rupt, music found its chief supporters 
and best performers no longer in the 
house of God, but in the halls of rich 
ho7i.v%mntSf or public places of I’cvelry. 
—(Isaiah, v. 12 , Amos, vi. 5, C.) 

Under Ahaz, who gave himself up 
to tho worship of idols, and filled 
the house of God with unclcanness," 
the holy song ceased altogether , and 
although Ilezekiah i*estored for a short 
time the true form of worship, and 
made the Levites once more **sing 
praise with gladness, with the words 
of David, and Asaph the seer," still 
his very next successor again erected 
altars to Baalim , and the desertion of 
the iiilers and projfie fiom the service 
of Jehovah — of which the comiption 
of the temple music was a natural con- 
sequence — ultimately caused both to 
bo delivered into the hands ofl^cbu- 
ebadm /zar, who i-arned away* to 
Babylon all those who had escaped 
from the sword." Seventy years did 
they remain in the Bab> Ionian rapti- 
'vity, sighing for the home of their fa- 
thers, and lemembering with tears the 
days offoimor glory. They had no 
longer a heart to sing the songs of 
Zion — By tlu avers of Bab} Ion 
there we sat down, jea, we wept when 
we thought of Zion ; we^ hanged our 
harps upon the willov\& in the midst 
thereof. For they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, sing us one 
of tho songs of Zion. How shall we 
sing the X/ord's song in a strange 
Una ?" — (Psa. exxxvi. 1-4.) 

When they were restored to tlie land 
of inheritance, they had still two hun- 
dred and forty-five singers amongst 
them, and Ezra did liis best to re-es- 
tablish tho service in the house of the 
liord as it had been in the days of Da* 
vid. But the glory of former times 
had departed, Tho Lovites had been 
called together ’‘to praise tho Lord 
after the ordinance of David, Wng of 
Israel;** but « many of the priests and 
Levites, and chief of tho fathers that 
had seen the first house, wept with a 
h)lid voice, . . so tliat tne people 
could not discern the noise of the 
shout of joy from tha noise of the 
weeping."«.,.(Kzra, iii.Tz, 18.) ^ 

In the above sketch of tho historical 
development of the Hebrew temple 
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* liSfiSO The Aniiimi -MWe of it 


music> have puirposcly confined 
ourselves to the naorost outline, in 
order to reserve as much space as pos.. 
sible forthe examination Of the nature 
of this music, and the manner in which 
it was perfoi med by the singers and in- 
strumentalists in the temple. Very 
few expounders of Uoly Writ have 
thouglit it necessary, or — * for I'cnsons 
already indicated — ^been in a position 
to enlighten their readers on this sub- 
ject, aTthougli it is, in reality, one of 
much greater interest and importance 
than anything else connected with the 
liistory of Jewish art, science, and cus- 
toms, inasmuch as the Bible itself 
everywhere represents singing and in- 
strumental music as so intimately and 
necessanly connected with the true 
public worship of Jehovah, that the 
latter appears to have been considered 
incomplete, imperfect, and almost 
worthless, without the other. Wher- 
ever mention is made of the institution 
or improvement of the temple ser- 
viie, theie *'tlic instruments which 
David inv<‘ntcd,” ** the harp, jisaltery, 
and lute,” the singing of praise in 
the woixls of David and Asaph,” &C., 
&c., arc specially and emphatically 
iioticed ; and it is, therefore, strange — 
not to use a stronger term — that whilst 
authors and teachers devoto books and 
bermons to the examination of the most 
unimportant details in the life, disci- 
pline, and customs* of the Jews, or 
spend a vast amount of time and labour 
to discover a hidden meaning in the 
description of the dilferent ornaments 
or vessels of the temple, the art of 
sound, which formed an inte^al part 
of the public worship of Jehovah, 
without which, in fact, uo real temple 
service could be performed, should 
have met with so little attention from 
those who profess to explain the word 
of God. Duther says — A minister 
who does not know music is not worth 
looking at,” Although not everyone 
will subscribe to this dictum, still it 
will app^r, even from the following 
mscientijic remarks, that irithout a 
knowledge of ancient wui&ic, a number 
of expressions relating to the perfor- 
mance of the psalms and other religious 
compositions must always remain 
intelligible. We, therefore, flatter our- 
selves that we |hall not only please the 
readers of those pages, but do some 
service to the cause of Biblical exegesis 
in general, by throwing as clear a 


light upon this much-neglected subject 
as our present state of knowledge and 
our limited space will allow'. For this 

S ose wc snail divide the subject in to 
cads, andconsiderseparately— 1 St, 
The organisation of the appointed body 
of performers (the Levites) ; 2nd, The 
place of performance j 3rd, The pieces 
performed ; 4tli, The instruments em- 
ployed in the temple ; and 5th, The 
mode of peiformance. 

1 . Tub Levitks The whole ma- 

nagement of the musical portion of the 
Jewish service was confided to the chil- 
dren of Levi, who, as already observed, 
received a caicful musical instruction 
from masters appointed for that pur- 
pose. It is an error to suppose, as 
some have done, that none but those 
of the tribe of Levi were allowed to 
ra<*tise music. This may be seen 
’om Exod. XV. 20 ; 1 Sam. xviii, 67 ; 
Judges 34; Neh, vii. C7 ; Fs. 
Ixvlii. 25, and many other passages in 
the Bible. But all Jewish histoiians 
and expdUnders of the Jaw agree, that 
none but real Levites were allowed to 
take a part in the musical perfor- 
mance in the temple, at hast not as 
singors ; for there are some doubts re- 
specting the instrumental performers, 
especially on account of the Zippo- 
reans and Fegareans, and some of 
the inhabitants of Emmaub, wlio offi- 
ciated as instrumentalists after the re- 
turn of the Jews Irom Babylon, and 
which some assert to have been real 
Levite*!, whilst others contend that 
they did not belong to their tribe, but 
were merely admitted amongst thorn 
in order to supply tlu* great want of 
instrumentalists. In thel'almud ( Tract 
JErachin, c. ii, sec. 4) they are called 
sermnts of the priests. 

Moses had ordained that no Levite 
should be allowed to officiate in the 
temple before he had attained his 
•twenty-fifth year, and that his func- 
tions should cease with his fiftietli year, 
probably because his voice was sup- 
posed to have, by that time, lost its 
freshness and flexibility. David, how- 
cveti extended the time of service from 
twenty-five to thirty years, the Levites 
being allowed to enter upon their office 
with the twentieth year of a^e. The 
number of Levites appointed oy David 
to sing and play in the temple waS four 
thousand. These were divided into 
twenty.four olassea, each of which had 
its own leader, who superintended the 



and oonductad tli^e perlbr. 
met 8, and who was called M^tzeacht 
** chief musician/' The menat- 
^achs of the diflferent classes were 
a^ain placed under tho control of 
three principal directors, each of which 
presided over one of the three principal 
departments of instramentaf perfor- 
mance. The first three directors ap* 
pointed over the Levites were Heman, 
who managed the department of wind 
instruments j Ethan, who presided 
over the stringed instruments ; and 
Asaph, under whose direction stood 
the performers upon cjrmbals and other 
pulsatile instruments.^(l Chron* xxv. 
2-6.) The chief of all the Levites 
(Chenanlah) had the management of 
the vocal department ( I Chron. xv. 22). 

The musical service in the temple 
was performed by the different classes 
in a regular order of rotation, each 
class being on duty fbr a week, when 
another took its place. -..(2 Kings, xi# 
5*-7.) Thus every Levite had to be in 
Jerusalem two weeks in the year, en- 
joying a rest of twenty-tliree weeks 
between each period of service. Dur- 
ing the two Weeks of service he was, 
however, not constantly employed in 
the temple. On ordinal y occasions 
only twelve singers and twelve instru- 
mental performers (viz., nine harp 
players, two performois upon the nabel 
orpstJtery, and one cymbalist) were re- 
quired to attpd ; for this reason each 
class of musicians was again divided 
into companies, who relieved each other 
by turns, so that every Levite enjoyed 
some intervals of repose, even whilst 
on duty, and although the service m 
the temple never ceased from morning 
till night. The great number of per- 
formers also made it possible, without 
a hardship to indiviaual Levites, to 
comply with thai remarkable ancient 
law which prohibited, by penalty of 
death, the exchange of duty between 
members of different classes. The ob-* 
ject of this law was to compel every 
Levite to appear in Jerusalem at least 
twice a-year. The three great festi- 
vals which occupied three weeks of the 
year were not included in the ordinary 
time of service, and the attendance at 
them was hot compulsory, but consi- 
dered as a matter of honour and holy 
zeal. In addition tOfheee stimulations, 
the right to a share in the remains of 
the numerous offerings was held out 
as an inducement for tho levites tb 


littend, heni!^ there was ttevef a 1«^ of 
performers on any of these occasions* 

^ During the week of service, the le- 
vites dwelt in a range of chambers si- 
tuated between the court of tho women 
and the court of the men (court of 
Israel). The aspect of these cham- 
bers was towards the east, where the 
altar was situated, and the whole court 
of the Levites, along which these cham- 
bers extended, was fifteen feet higher 
than the court of the women. On 
the same level, and in a line with the 
dwelling-chambers of the Loviios, was 
a large vaulted room where the> had 
to deposit their musical instruments 
when off duty, as they were not allowed 
to take them into their own rooms, 

2, The Fi.4ce op Pbbfobmakcb,— - 
The narrow court of tho Levites which 
contained their private chambers and 
the musical store-room, extended across 
tho inner temple, and divided, as al- 
ready observed, the court of the wo- 
Dien from that of the men. Along tho 
westeui side of the court of the men, 
opposite to and in a line parallel with 
the chambers of the Levites, ran a 
stone wall about four feet high. This 
wall divided the court of Israel from 
the innermost temple. The Levites 
having crossed the court of Israel and 
ascended the wall the other side by 
means of step^ cut out at different 
places, found themselves upon a semi- 
circular platform, Svhence they looked 
clown into the quadrangular court 
where the priests ministered at the 
altar. This platform was the highest 
and hindormost step of an amphithe- 
atrical gallery whiim was called Dou- 
chan, and which was the appointed 
place of performance on ordinary oc- 
casions. The douchan consisted of 
five of such semicircular platforms, 
each about four feet wide and one foot 
higher than the one before it, the fore- 
most being the lowest and on a level 
with the court of the priests. On some 
occasions, however, the Levites did not 
perform upon this gallery, but upon 
tho steps which led from theli* court 
down into tho court of tho women, ()f 
these steps there were fifteen, whicn 
the Levites ascended during the 
fermance, siting one enure pisalm 
upon each. The psalms selected for 
these occasions were those from the 
hundred and twentieth io hundred 
and thirty-fourth of ouf collection, 
which fbr this reason rfete designated 
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by the liltoife of Ifdmotloth, or song;i suWoined d$4g?Atn ^ows tho ififespectiv^ 
kjf the steps ” (hot songs of degrees/* positions of the different plhces^iere 
as in the autiiorised yersion). The mentioned 


REFEIIBKCXS* 
a. Tlie Altar 

6 a ho OouchaA or Orchestra of the 
Lev)tc0 

e. Supn on which the Hamoidoth wai 
performed 
d Ihe Holy Place 
e Holy of Holies 
/ Ilooms In the Portlu 
f Court and ( hambera of the Levi tea. 
A bide t iitram ee to the Court of Israel. 
A rho Brautiful Gate 
< . FUlara. 



8. Thb SACJRfiin Songs of tHn Lb- 
viTEs. — Allthe hymns, and other sacred 
songs performed in the temple were, of 
course, intended for the praise and 
glory 6f Jehovah. A rich treasury of 
holy sentiment, particularly suited, 
and Imhstljr intended for this puiposei 
was cbntaiued iu the psahns of David f 
and as these effusions of the sweet 
royal singer were, at the same time, 
the most bcautifhl specimehs of sacred 
lyric poetry which the Hebrews pos- 
sessed, almost all songs, performed by 
the Levitns inhere selected from amon^ 
them, as occasion and circumstances 
required, and the proper melodies and 
mode of performance taught to the 
LeviteS by the Menat^eadJis, or class- 
leaders. Every dajr and every kind of 
service had its appointed psalms, and 


each psalm its prescribed mode of per- 
formance. Hence the many strange 
and often almost unintelligible super« 
scriptions over the psalms. During 
the ordinary service, whilst the burn- 
ing of the perpetual offering was going 
on, the lievites sang the 24th Psalm 
on the first day of the week ; the 48th 
on the second ; the 82nd on the third ; 
the d4th on the fourth ; the 81si on 
the fifth ; the 98rd and 94th bn the 
sixth. On Sabbath, the 92nd Psalm 
was regularly performed, besides setb- 
rnl others. During the burht and 
drink offering the Levites often also 
sang the last hymn of Moses (Deut. ^ 
xxxii.); and during the everting offering 
the first hymn of Moses (Exod. xv.) 
Part of the latter was also frequently 
sung on ireek-(Hyd* The two gi^nd^ 
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to^formAncos of the LAvites ivcre the 
jf/aiifflalothi already alluded to, aitd the 
f[aUel The former^ comprising fifteen 
psaljiia (Ps* C3ui:,-cxxxiv.)i one for each 
step leading from the court of the wo- 
meu to that of the Levites, was per- 
formed with many ceremonies every 
evening of the eight days of the feast 
of Tabernacles, immediately after the 
evening offering. The Ilaiy (literally, 
«he has praised’*) comprised Psalms 
ciftiii, to cxviii. These were sung on 
the day following tho first night of the 
Passover, on the first and last days 
of tho first feast of harvest (Pentcoost), 
and every day during tne feast of 
Taberiiocles. The HaWeZ was also sung 
during the feast, of the Dedication of 
the 'remple, which, after the time of 
Judas Maccabeus, was celebrated in 
the winter, from the twcntietli to the 
twenty-seventli of the month of Chisley 
(November). During the feast of Ta- 
bernacles, which of all feasts was cele- 
brated with the jereatest pomp, the 
Devitos also sang Psalms cv., xcii., 1., 
xciv., Ixxxi., V., and Ixxxv., one on 
each of the seven days. * After the re- 
turn of the Jews from Babylon, portions 
of Jeremiah’s Lamentations wore often 
substituted for tho psalms of the day. 

4. TeB MCSICAI. iNSTHrMENTS USBD 
IX Tax Tbmplb.— N ot all the instru- 


ments knoivn to and played upon by the 
people wore admitted into the temple. 
Of tho wind instruments, only tho silver 
trumpets, curved horns (trombones), 
and flutes Cchalil and iiehahhim) were 
idlowod to bo used. The usual stringed 
instruments were harps, lutes, and 
psalteries, without which scarcely ever 
a psalm was sung. Of the mAny pul- 
satile instruments, of which the Jewish 
women Wore particularly fond, none 
but cymbals were admitted upon the 
doutiiAn. The migrephah, which the 
Talmudists mention as one of the sa- 


cred instruments, was not employed 
during the service, but me^ly to give 
a signal to the Levitesto assemble upon 
the orchestra. It has already been 
stated, that at least twelve singers, and 
as many instrumental performers, were 
obliged to attend on all ordinary oc- 
casions. On feast-days this number 
was greatly increased, and the priests 
als^^ined in the performance.— (2 
Chron. v. 12,) No other but real sa- 
W descendants of 

were permitted to blow upon 
Its, Ofthese there were always 
ttployed to give different rignws 



t<yl;h4 Leritea and thb peopjfe; wher 
there were more trumpet-players, thej 
joined in the performance of the sym- 
phonies and interlndes, these being the 
only portions of the temple music in 
which the performers upon brass in- 
struments and horns took a part. The 
most solemn and grand of all instru- 
ments were tho trombones, of which 
seldom more than seven were empby- 
ed. Of the flute-liko instruments, the 
smaller kind (chaltl) was used to ac- 
company the melody in the higher oc- 
tave j .ind the larger one {n^hhim) 
in unison. There wore frequently a 
great many of them, especially when 
tho JTallel was sung, from which the 
former instruments {challUhaUl) de- 
rived its name. 

5. The Monn of pBaFORMANCB.— 
Wo have already had occasion to ob- 
serve, that the nature of the musical 
instruments in use amongst the He- 
brews, as well as many other historical, 
physical, and psychological reasons 
forbid the idea of a real harmony, in 
the modern sense of the word, having 
been known to or practised by cither 
the sacred or profane musicians of 
Israel. This, however, does not ex- 
clude the possibility, thiit they were 
acquainted with, and made use of, 
those most simple h'lrmonic combina- 
tions (octaves, fifths, and fourths), 
which, not only the natural difference 
between male and female voices, but 
even the harmonic resonance of every 
single sound, whether vocal or instru- 
mental, must, at an early time, have 
suggested to everyone who bestowed 
the least attention upon the nature of 
musical sounds, Alt ancient nations, 
of whose music we have any know- 
ledge, sang and played not only in 
unison, but frequently in two simulta- 
neous series ot sounds (parts), of 
which the high one was the melody or 
air, and the other the lower octave ; 
now and then interspersed with a 
fourth or fifth. This kind of natural 
harmony was known to the Jews 
also ; and the Levites in particular 
employed it as a regular and esta- 
blished form of art, distlimaishitig the 
unison or purely melodious perfor* 
mance from that in two parts, by the 
artistic terms and **8hen 

The musical signification of these 
t#o terms we are enabled to define 
with great proririon and certainty 
from a passage in the fifteenth chap- 
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tet of first book of Chrofticloa (v. 

and 21)* In tliis passngo soma of 
the Levitea are described as performing 
wUh lutes (uabels not pbaltcries, 
as in the common version) upon Ata^ 
moth,** and others with harps upon 
tShemtnithy* The Uteial meaning of 
Alamoth is “ virgin” or young wo- 
man” (see Pb, Ixviii, 2() ; Cant, 
i. 3 ; E^ra. vii. 14) ; in a ^nusical 
sense it must, tlioreture, signify a fe- 
male or treble voice ; or (on account 
of the prefix At,'* which indicates 
a rule or pi’ecept), a strain for high or 
treble voices* Modern musicians 
would call this ‘‘ singing in alto and 
the term Alamoth is, therefore, equi- 
valent to our alto voice,” or “alto 
pail,” accordingly as it is applied 
either to indicate a peculiar class of 
voices, or one of the two series of 
sounds of a two-part compo'sition. In 
contradistinction to the higher class 
of voices, or the upper part (melody) 
of a song, the deeper Voices and the 
lower part were termed “ Skeminith/* 
which means “ the eighth” or octave. 
That this eighth or octave must be the 
one hclow the melody is plain, not 
only from the circumstance that it is 
placed in juxtaposition with the word » 
Alamoth, which can be no other but 
the upper voice or part, but also from 
the statement of tne inspired writer 
that it was “ sounded upon harps 
ihc liarps being of a lower compass 
than the lutes. The above passage 
should, therefore, have been len- 
dered thus : Whilst Zeehariah, A/iel, 
and other performers upon lutes, 
accompanied the melody oi the sing- 
ers “in unison, Matthitiah, Eliphe- 
lah, and their brethren played the 
lower octave (or bass part,) upon 
harps.” This explanation will also 
enable the reader to understand the 
meaning of the superscriptions of Ps. 
vi. and xlvi. “ Negliinoth ” being the 
genei^al term for stringed instnunonts, 
iha expression on Neghinoth, upon 
Sheminith,” implicit that the melody 
of the psalm was to be accompanied 
by all the stringed instruments in the 
lower octave. In the superscription 
of tho 46th Psalm, the term Alamoth 
stands by itself, and therefore most 
likely applies to the performaneo in 
general ; meaning that tho singers, as 
well as the instrumentalists, were to 
confine tbehisclvcs to tho air, without 
adding an accompaniment in the lower 
octave. Modern composers would 


have indicated this by writing over the 
music, ‘^cbpnwand band in unison.”^ 
Having thus been led to the consi- 
deration of the superscriptions or 
titles of tho psalms, we will embrace 
the opportunity to fioticO a general 
difference in the performance of these 
compositions, indicated by the words 
p&alm” and “ bong.” Tho word 
psalm is derived from the Greek verb 
psallein,** which means not merely 
^^0 sing,” but to sing to an instru- 
mental accompaniment ; and the 
instrument failed “psalter,” re- 
ceived its name from its being the 
favourite instrument upon which tho 
Greek and Roman singers accompanied 
themselves. Hence, those lyric com- 
positions which aio especially marked 
as “ psalms,” were never sung without 
an instrumental accompaniment. That 
mere “ singing,” and “ singing p&almst* 
were considered as two different tilings, 
appears fioin Ephes. v. 19; Ps. 
xxvii. 6; and many other passages; 
and as the difference between those 
compositions, which are designated us 
psalms, and those which are termed 
songs, docs not consist in a difference 
between their contents (of this everj^ 
one may soon convince himselQ, it 
must bo a difference of form, the infe- 
rence being, that for the proper perfor- 
mance of the real ps<alms^ an instru- 
mental accompaniment was indispens- 
able ; whilst the “songs” did not neces- 
sarily require such an accompaniment. 
Probably the whole performance of the 
psalms was a more musically deve- 
loped one then that of the songs ; tho 
latter being delivered in a more free 
and half declamatory (recitativo') style 
of singing. This agrees with tho opi- 
nion of llilarius, Enthymius, Chrysos- 
tomus, and Basiluis; according to 
whom, the superscription psalm 
and song,” which we nnd over Psalms 
XXX,, Ixv., Ixvii., and others, indicates 
that the sacred song was to^ bo per- 
formed, first, in a strictly musical (pan* 
tabile) style, with a full instrumental 
accompaniment, and aflorwards in the 
form of an alternating recitativo ; and 
viee versa, when tho superscription 
was a “ song, a psalm,” as over Ps. 
xlviii,, Ixvi., ixxxiii., Ac. in this 
case, tho expression “a psalm Or 
song,” would indicate that the bymn, 
or sacred song, might be executed in 
cither form. 

It bas already been stated, that the 
usual instruments of accompanimont 
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tj(ttbjb^ tho ^eWy, tf4i 0, in tbo 
Someti)(nej», however, the 
ftyiogod inatroikioots were required to 
be mlcut* end none but flutes to be 
emplo> ed iu tho accompaniment, This 
wet indicated by the word **Nehihih ** 
(derived from nhaUl), the general term 
<br instruments of the flute kind. For 
jsuch a mode of performance only voiy 
few melodies or songs w^tild be suitocb 
hence we find it prescribed only for 
one psalm* viz., the sixth. When 
pone out stringed instruments were to 
be used, the composer wrote over his 
^^uponNegmoth** (Ps, iv., liv., 
m,, Ixvii., 8i:c.) 

Jlie melodies of the jpsalms, and tho 
proper mode of performance, were 
taught to the Levito^i by the class- 
leaders, or menataeaebs, who also 
conducted the performance dui ing,the 
eervice« Some of the melodies, un- 
doubtedly, were well known, and re* 
quired'ho pari;ic«|ar tiaining of the 
singers or instrumentalists ; others, 
however, miglit be new or more diffl. 
cult, and, therefore, requfre the particu- 
lar attention of the leader ; in which 
case the psalm was dedicated to him 
in order cither to recommend it to his 
Special care, or to leave him the chon o 
of a suitable melody. Hence tho fre- 
quent occurrence of the expression, 

** to the chief musician,” When a 
musical arrangement of great impor- 
tance or intricacy was necessary, e. g., 
in psalms to be performed on grand 
oecnaions, it was not left to tho cSscre- 
tion of the more class-loader, but con- 
flded to the special care of the chief of 
ail the l^titefl. This we see from the 
SupersoriptiqnsofTs, xxxix,, Ixli., and 
|«a;vii, Some of the melodics to which 
tho psalms were sung were old national 
airs ; others were of a foreign origin. 
The ftrmer were generally naiued after 
the commencement pf the song to which 
tqey haj^ been originally invented, the 
first two or thrjsje words of the song 
serving (ps is still the case with the 
melodies of the chorales) ks 

the title by whiph they were known, 
e. '^‘destroy 
(Ps, Ivji,) j ^ ^nb$ 

hind of Hie mami|ig/'--,(Ts, xxiio 
Those melodies ath^pted from other 
nkfipus were 6^qtie»w ngpij^d after 
thk place whence they had been dc* " 
rjvM- Of tbii^ i0i0Mc03 occur 
m the snpc%r}pp»na of the &th and 


given godd* deal <Sf frpuble to 
musical historians and expounders of 
Holy Writ, and which therefore de- 
serve a short notice. 

^ Tho dth psalm has this superscrip- 
tion, To tho chief musician tt/)on 
OitiiiA/* and the term Gittith occurs 
likewise over Ps. !xx\I. and Ixxxiv., 
and at diflerent other places in the Old 
Testament whore musical mailers are 
spoken of. Some of tho earlier com- 
mentators have considered it to be the 
name of a musical instrument, but this 
interpretation agrees neither with tho 
connexion nor the grammatical con- 
struction of the word. For this reason 
others have taken it to imheate tho 
place where the psalms thus marked 
were usually sung, and al tho instance 
ofthch/XX. translated it by 
y>rcw.” But they overlooked that the 
exjiression “ Bacchus tune ” was used 
by the Greek musicians to distinguish 
a peculiar tonal mode or scale, namelv, 
the so ( died Phrygian (upon E)^ aild 
that, therefore, the Alexandrine trans- 
lators^ also, most piobably, took the 
term in this sense, wishing to indicate 
a peculiar air oi melody known amongst 
the .Tews by the name of tho “ tune of 
the Gittites,” t. c., a tune which the 
inhabitants of Gad wer© accustomed 
to sing. This viev ot th© case assumes 
a strong appearance of probability, 
when it is recollected that David, the 
composer of those psalms, resided a 
considerable time amongst the Gittites, 
irom whom ho might have learned tho 
air, and afterwards eomraunicated it 
to the Bevites. Another melody of 
foreign origin was that indicated by the 
term— 

8ho9hannimf* which is found in tho 
superscriptions of Ps. xlv., lx , Ixix., 
and Ixxx. Some have derived this word 
from sehpjtchjt which means **six»*’ an<l 
believed it to be the name of an instru- 
ment with six strings. There is. how- 
ever, no trace of such an iu»tr«th#ht 
having been in use amongst the He- 
brews j and Pr. Schilling, in his ‘^JBsSay 
on Hebrew Music,*' has established 
the fkcib beyond a possibility of doubt, 
that tho word /Sftoakannfm* like the 
one just explained, was the of 
an aw or scale. According to the ex- 
planation of that learned antiquarian, 
the word Shoifhannim was derived ftom 
Shusan (a lily), and this again from 
the Pemian word Susan, Hhich meam^ 
also a lily, hnt was at the oame time 



tlie name of a towo situated in tHe 
prpviooe of Elami and dolebrated fbr 
the abundance of lilies ^wing in the 
neighbourhood. From the inhabitanfs 
of this town the Jews arc supposed to 
have learnt the air which they after^ 
wards distinguished by the name of 
Shoshannim, or tune of Susan/' 

In order to relieve tho unavoidable 
monotony which must necessarily arise 
from a continual succession of melodies 
in unison or double octaves, oven if 
occasionally interspersed with a fifth 
or fourth, the Jews, like all other na- 
tions of antiquity, were at an early time 
led to tho introduction of alternating 
choruses. The first instance on re- 
cord of a performance of this kind, is 
tb.it of the incomparably grand and 
beautiful hymn of victory sung by 
Moses and the children of Israel after 
tho passage through the Bed Sea, and 
** answered" by Miriam the prophet- 
ess i^nd “ all the women with her" 
(Exod. XV.) Another case of this 
kind is mentioned in the eighteenth 
chapter of the first book of Samuel 
(v. 7), and there are several other pas- 
sages which show that a division of the 
singers and instrumentalists into two 
choruses, responding to each other, 
w as a common practice amongst the 
Jews. That the Levites also availed 
tlierasclves of this means of imparting 
variety and animation to their perfor- 
mance, appears from Ezra, iii. 10, 11, 
(where a description is given of the 
manner in which they performed Psalm 
cxxxvi.) as also from the superscription 
of Psalm Ixxxvili. The word Maha^ 
lath is derived from machal (Lat. mw- 
cuit) ; and as Leannoth '' is synony- 
mous with “Nehiloth," the superscrip- 
tion of the last-named psalm, A psalm 
for the sons of Korah < o the chief m usi- 
cian upon Malialath Leannoth/’ might 
have been made more intelligible if it 
ha I been rendered thus : — ‘‘A psalm 
for the children of Korah, to be per- 
formed by two alternating choruses, 
with a fiuto accompaniment, according 
to the direction of the class-leader/* 
By means of these double choruses 
the performance was made to assume 
a dramatic appeatance, and some 
psalms sacm to have been expressly 
composed and arranged for such a pur- 
pose, as, e. gft that moat exquisitely 
oeautiftil song of consolation in dia- 


logue fomi whmhht)mpf«e« the Ihrliy- 
seeond ahd forty^Aim psalms df ottr 
collection, and in which Ae toubhing 
lament of the i^oul ** panting afW 
Grod/^ isrelieved at regular intervals by 
a refrain of five short stanzas, renv. 
dered thus by Moses Mendelssohn 

“ Why io opitretsedf'my he<irt ? 

Why ao»t thy pultt» beat quick f 
Of put thy truRt Id Obd I 
for Uim I sbaU yot praifo, 

Uy Savlouy, my Ootl ”* 

Bqathd Levites not only sung in al- 
ternating choruses, but also wore ac- 
quaintea with that powerful resource 
of musical expression, tbo combination 
of solo-singers and chorus ; as is quite 
evident from the construction or the 
ninth, eighteenth, twenty-firsf, and »e* 
veral other psalms. Nay, some of the 
psalms are so arranged, that they could 
not be effectively performed without 
the aid of tv^o solo- singers, and two 
choruses ; as, for instance, Psalm xxiv., 
which, in order to bo effectually ren- 
dered, would require an an’angement 
like this — 

Coro I. The earth is the lord’s, and the 

fulncbs Ihtreof; 

Coro 11 Ihe world, and llicsy who dwall 
therein. 

iSolo I Who shall ascend unto the hill of 
the Lord ; 

Solo II. Or who shall stand in hU holy 
place ? 

Coro 1. He who has clean hands, &c. 

Coro If. He shall receive the blessing from 
tho Ijord, &c. * 

Solo L This IS the genet etlon of them who 
seek Him. 

Solo U. Who seek thy face, O God of Ja- 
cob 1 

C L, 6. ir. Lift Up your heads, O ye gates I 
Ac. 

Solo I. Who is tlie King of Glory ? 

Core 1. Hie Lord, strong and mighty ; 

Chro H. Tho Loid mighty m battle. 

C I., f. n. Lift up your heads 
Solo IL Who IS the King of Glory ? 

<7. L, c. II. Tax Loan of Hosw, Ba is 
tub Kino of Gnoar 1 

Vi"e find, lastly, that symphonies or 
interludes between the verges or dis- 
tinct portions of the psalms, were like- 
wise Known to, and in great favour 
with, the Hebrews. It was principally 
for this purpose that the brass instru- 
ments, as trumpets and trombones^ ware 
employed ; two of the former being 
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«tmin^ ahd trhilst tn6y 
trw i*iW?ig breath, the trumpets yrcre 
Aouaded Sh jtmAwer to them, the people 
> laitWwhltebuwin^theirheads. To this 
two pHesis standing by the basin of 
jkti upon the steps of the altar, were al- 
ways ready, with two silver trumpets, to 
;dU the ears and hearts of the worsbi pping 
multode with delight.’* Suchjpter. 
lodes, or final ^mphonies, when they 
were to be pciformcd by the whole or- 
chestra, and not the two priests alone, 
frequently indicated by the woid 
** Selah,” whioh, according to the most 
learned interprctt‘rs, is derhed from 
L e., to raise/* to hft up /* 
bein^ a call upon the instrumentalists 
to bring the |>erfonnance to a climax, 
by a powerful and energetic ritorncUor 
symphony. have ended oui 

song^selah 1 and now let the mighty 
sound of trumpets and cymbals lift up 
the Soul of thejpious worbhii)per to 
heavenly iBua, as Dr. Schubart 
observes, a modern poet would proba- 
bly express what the sacred composer 
indicated bj?’ the word Selah. 

With this last explanation we bid 
our reader good-bye, hoping that wo 
shall have succeeded not only m giving 
him a tolerably correct idea of the man- 
ner in whioh the appointed musicians 
to Jehovah pei formed the songs of 
Zion/' but also in throwing a new 
and, in many respects, interesting light 
upon a number of expressions and 
phrases which, though forming an in- 
tegral part of Divine revelation, and 
therefore intended to be studied, are 
top frequently dismissed with a caie- 
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^ thp.eapal»Bty Of the Le- 

choruA and b^icl* But this do* 
fiotency was, to a great extent, com* 
pensated for by thO extraordinaiy mas- 
siveness Of the peiforihance, especially 
On grand occasions. Everything con- 
nected with the Hebrew worship was 
calculated fpr pjrandeur of effect, and 
so was the music of the Levites also. 
In the vast spaces of the temple the 
voices of a thousand singers mingled 
with the soundb of numbtiless haips, 
lutes, and wind instruments, must have 
told with an effect of which we have 
no conception, and of which we can 
only form a faint idea fiom the de- 
scription of the Bible itself. This 
description, siu’pas'sing everything that 
has ever boon said or wi itten about a 
musical performance, will be accepted 
as an appropriate conclusion to oui 
article . 

** And the Levites (winch were the 
singers) t all of them of Asaph, of Jlemun, 
of Jeduthun, with their som and fhtir 
brethren being m rayed m white linen, havm 
%ng cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, 
stood at the east of (he allai, and with 
them tin hundred and twenty priests sounds 
tng with trumpets* And it eamc to pass 
as the trumpets and singers were as ont to 
make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord ^ and tohen they lifted 
up their voice with the trumpets and cym» 
bale and instruments of musiCt and pi aiscd 
the Lord, saying . Far he is good, and his 
macy endureth fat ever, that then the 
house was filed with a cloud, eien the 
house of the Lord, so that the pi lesis could 
not stand to minister by reason oj the 
cloud, roH iiiF oi^oRY OF xux Lord hai> 
FZLLBO Ths UOCRli..” 

A. n. w. 


l0S$ guess at their meaning, or, because 
they present some diffiemty, supposed 
to DO of no importance, or even de- 
clared to be furious additions. As 
regards the effect which the perfor- 
mance of fhe inspired strains of David 
and other holy wngers must have pro- 
duced, the i^er will have observed 
that many of the resources which a 
modern composer has at his command. 
Were inaccessible to the chief musicians 
of the Levites. Such a variety of me* 
lodlous phrasing, such diversity of 
rhythmical groujj^ug, such fine grada- 
tions of light and shade, of piano and 
fiirte, legeSq tM staccato, and, above 
all, such wohdtirtid harmonic elects as 
bur orchestraii are able to produce, 
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jl dinner of herbs. 


Courteous Reader, you who kindly 
partook of the “Basket of Fruit*’* 
thiit we gatliei’od for you last autumn, 
and who since accompanied us through 
the desolate fields and wintry garden 
to seek for a bouquet of the “ Flowers 
of February," f will you receive the 
olferiug we now present to you, though 
it be not of sweet fruits nor lovely 
flo>\crsS. 

Jt is now the season for vegetables 
in tlieir profusion and their perfection: 
now, therefore, we would fain invite 
you to a simple dinner of herbs und 
roots, such as arc caused to grow for 
the sci’vice of mau. Cooling, pleasant 
herbs, they temper the luxury of oiir 
Fav{;ury meats ; their culture aflbrds a 
healthful, cheerful, and useful occu- 
})ation, out in the open air of heaven, 
amid the songs of free birds, and the 
odours of fresh blossoms ; and they 
remind us of ^jie improvmuent of man, 
when, advancing beyond%ic mere hun- 
ter or herdsman, . dependant on wild 
chance-found plants to season his ani- 
mal food, ho began to lay out gardens, 
and to learn somewhat of horticulture 
and botany. 

A great monarch (Charlemagne) was 
so sensible of the advantage of garden- 
ing to the minds and bodies of bis sub- 
jects, that he thought it not unworthy 
of his imperial dignity to issue decrees' 
for the planting of gardens, and even 
to prescrjjje by name the herbs that 
should be set therein, and among which 


we read of sage, rosemary, rue, worm- 
wood, and fennel. 

If then, reader, you will not despise 
our invitation to this vegetarian fare, 
we shall endeavour to diminish, as much 
as possible, the insip^ity of our herbs 
and roots, by bringing forward vvliafc- 
ever we can rememljer of classic or 
historic associations beljuging to them. 

■ “ Wluit r* yon wilksay, “ ugly, coarso 
roots — unsentimental, common kitchen 
herbs! — have they any such associa- 
tions ?” Yes j they arc not quite des- 
titute of interest beyond that of the 
cuisine. In their garden-plot they' 
have their robe of green leaves, and 
their coronet of blossom ; and in his- 
tory and legend they are not devoid of 
reminiscences, though, we grant, not 
rivalling in variety, abundance, or ro- 
mance those of fruits and llowcrs, so 
much more the favourites of the painter 
and the poet. The wise king has com- 
mended a dinner of herbs, seasoned 
with good-will, above a more substan-, 
tial feast with enmity hovering round 
the board. So with ah entire good- 
will, we shall tax our memory to fur- 
nish you with some amusement in 
anecdotes, and some scraps of inter- 
vening song. 

For the sake of the estimation in 
which it was held of old, we shall first 
set before you the Cabbage, which,, 
though now exiled in great measure 
to the tables of rustics, was highly re- 
garded by the ancients. Pliny has ex-j 
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a large book in its praise ; Ni- 
^ e^^tler, another Greek physician, called 
it divine In Eonjc it was con- 

sidered a specific against the plague ; 
and Cato the censor (not he who 
^died at Utica), during a pestilence fed 
his household upon it as a preservative 
from infection. The Greeks, Eomans, 
and Egyptians began their repasts with 
' cabbage, believing it to prevent intox- 
ication. In the banquets of the 
Athenians, upon the. birth of a child, 
crambfi, or colewort, formed an im- 
portant part of the good cheer, and 
was even given to the mother, as a re- 
storative. It appears from some frag- 
ments of the Gi eek comedians, that it 
Was usual among the lonians to swear 
by the colewort. Ancient mythologists 
ascribe a strange origin to the cabbage. 
Jupiter, say they, was one day so 
much perplexed in attempting to re- 
concile two contradictory oracles of 
destiny, that a profuse perspiration 
burst out upon his brow, and from the 
drops as they fellf^ the cabl)age sprang 
up. • • 

Formerly cabbages* were esteemed 
by English herbalists, as cfiicacious in 
the early stage of consumption. *A 
cabbage is sculptured at the feet of the 
eifigy of 8ir Anthony Ashley, on his 
tomb at Winborne, 8t, Giles, Dorset- 
shire, in memory of his having revived 
in England the culture of that vege- 
.table, which, before his time, was au- 
lumlly imported from Holland, though 
it had been formerly well known to our 
Saxcm ancestors, who called the month 
of February, sprout-kail, or ‘ the 
/sprouting of t|ie cabbage. The dif- 
ferent varieties of cabbage all have their 
; ^igin from the crambe martima, or 
, sea-side cabbage (sea-kale) which is 
still found wild in some parts of Eng- 
land, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Dover. Brpccoli was brought 
from Italy to France at the end of the 
eixteimth cefitury, and thence to Eng- 
land. '^'^Cauliflower ((that most delicate 
species of cabbsge)^ which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced to bp thp finest of all the 
iloweaps in the ^rden, wn^ brought 
from Cyprus to Italy, |nd thence to 
France and England^ at the close of 
the ^pveatcen^h centifry. 


fins been from time immemo- 
rial in Scjotlapd, some rural supersti- 
tion ascribing fatidical properties to 
the cabbage, even as Meander called 
it, the divine, or the sooth- 

saying, for the Greek w^ord signifies 
both- In the witching hours of night, 
on .All-hallows’-E’en, the rustics try 
their matrimonial fortunes by pulling 
up cabbagea by tlie root, haphazard 
and darkling, in the kail-yard. The 
taste of the pith, sour or sweet, be- 
tokens the temper of the future spouse ; 
the shape of the stalk, straight or 
crooked, thc^guie; and the absence 
or presence ol' clay adhering to the 
root, a fortune, or no fortune in the 
match. 

The term cabbage,” by which 
tailors designate the cribbed pieces of 
cloth, is said to be derived Irein an 
old word, cahlesh, i. <?., wind-fallen 
wood ; and tlu'ir hell, wiKjrein they 
store the mhbngei from kelan, to hide. 

When Diocletian the Koman Em- 
peror had grown weary of persecut- 
ing thi^ Christians, and satiated with 
the pomps of the purple, he abdicated, 
and retired to rural life at 8alonu,t 
where his favourite amusouiont was 
rearing vcg(‘tables. Being importuned 
by his Ibrinci* colleague in the empire, 
MaximianuB, to seede the restoration of 
his imperial rank, he refused, saying, 
in his letter, *‘]f I could but show you 
the fine cabbages I luive reared myself, 
at Sidona, you would no longer talk to 
me of empire.” 

The house of Raconis, in Savoy, 
adopted as their cognizance a cabbage, 
which was called, in old French, tuhiin ; 
and added as a punning motto, '^Tout 
n*est,*' which, joined to the cognizance, 
can be read, Tout n'est cabus,'* 
(Everything iinot cabbage), or Tout 
n*est qu^ihus ’’ (Everything is but 
abuse) ; but the pun cannot bo pre- 
served in a translation. 

Inelegant as is the cabbage in our 
eyes, it holds proudly up its erect 
branch of yellow cruciform flowers, 
when it is running to seed, and thus 
is more handsome in its old age than in 
its ybuth; an advantage it possesses 
over the human family- 
As. the cabbage has lallen from its 
high estate among emperors, nobles, 
and phy4ciane> and has beefee but a 
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pedant vegetables we will associate 
with it our trauslation pf a rural Qer- 
man song ; — 

THK CONTENTED KAK. 

FKOM T0K GRUMAN OF JOllANN MAHriV 2U1|.LER. 
“ Waa frag Xuh rial nach gelrt und gut ?” 

Why need I strive or bigh for wealth ? 
it is enougli for me 

That heaven hath sent nio strength and 
lieAlth, 

A spirit glad and free : 

’Grateful these blcsnings to receive, 

I sing my hymn at innrn and eve. 

On some, what floods of riches flow 1 
rTouse» herds, and gold have they ; 

Yet life’s best joys they never know, 

But fret their hours away. 

The more they have, they seek increase ; 
Complaints and ciavings never cease. 

A vale of tears tliis world they call, 

To me it seems so fair : 

It countless pleasures hath for all, 

And none doniod a share. 

The little birds on new-fledged wing, 

And inse»*ts revel in the spring. 

For love of ns, bills, w'oods, and plains 
in beauteous hues are clad ; 

And birds sing far and near sweet strains, 
Cauglit up by echoes glad. 

“ Rise,” sings the lark, “ youT tasks to 
ply;” 

The nightingale sings “ lullaby.” 

And when the golden sun goes forth, 

And all like gold appears, 

'When bloom o’erspreads the glowing earth, 
And Helds have ripening ears, 

I tliink those glories that I see, 

INIy kind Creator maile for me. 

Then loud 1 thank the Lord above, 

And .say in joyful mood, 

His love, indeed, is Fathers love, 

He wills to all men good. 

Then let mo ever grateful live, 

Knjoying all He deigns to give. 

Now en revanche for the* ugly cab- 
bage, we will turn to tbe delicate Aspa^ 
UAGUs, with it.s pretty Greek name 
a young shoot not yet open- 
ed into leaf). Is there not much beauty 
in a bed of asparagus run to seed ? The 
tall, slender, feathery, green sprays, 
with tlieirsliiningbcad-like berries, have 
an air of great eloffanee, especially 
when begemn^ed by the morning dew. 
Asparagus was first cultivated in Eng- 
land about 1662. Some species of the 
wild Asparagus are stUl found inWales, 


in the ti^e dtf iPoi^land, and near 
tol. Tavernier mentions having found 
some enormous asparagus on the banks 
of tbe Euphrates ; and Pliny mentions 
asparagus cultivated at Bavenna, three 
of which would weigh a pound. 
Asparagus is an especial favourite 
with oLir Gallic neighbours. Of thh 
French philosopher, Fontenelle, an 
anecdote is related, which shows how 
completely bis sourmandise could con- 
quer all natural emotions of the mind I 
One day a brother literati, with 
whom lie l)ad lived in habits of friend- 
ship for many j^ears, came to dine with 
him. The principal part of the meal 
was to consist of asparagus, of which 
both host and guest were extremely 
fond, but they differed in their tastes 
as to the mode of dressing it ; the 
latter prt'ferred it with butter, the 
former with oil. After some discus- 
sion, they came to a compromise ; the 
cook w'as ordered to make two equal 
divisions, and to dress one share witli 
oil, and the other with butter. Tins 
knotty point being settled, the friends 
entered into somd^ literary conversa- 
tion. In the height of their discourse, 
the guest fell from his chair, suddenly 
struck with apoplexy. Fontenelle 
hastily summoned all necessary assis- 
tance, but in vain; for despite of 
every exertion to restore him, the in- 
valid expired. What were the reflec- 
tions' of our French philosopher on 
this abrupt and melancholy termina- 
tion of long-standing friendship ? 
Awe ? Sorrow ? Keligious aspira- 
tions? No I but a happy rocollectioa 
that now his own taste could bo fully 
gratified, without the necessity of any 
deference to that of another. He left 
the corpse, and running to (he head of 
the stairs, called out to his cook-— 
“Dress it all with oil — all with oiU’* 
(“ Tout ii VhtiUc — tout b, Vhuik /’* It 
is not surprising that a roan so exempt ’ 
from the wear and tear of human emo- 
tions as Fontenelle, lived to be up- 
wards of ninety- nine years age/ 
He was for forty years Secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences, and died in 
175G. / 

Wild asparagus was held in rove- ’ ; 
rencm by the i oxides, a colony in , 
Caria, in remembrance of their \ 
tress, rerigone. l§he was tho . 

of iiinnis, > robber of gigantic 
ture, dwelling in tbe 
who was aurnamed the 
from the^ specfei? of 



tised on nil 'vthom Be defeated. He ^ 
used to bend down two pine trees till 
they met ; then he tied a leg and an 
arm of the captive to each tree, and 
suddenly lotting the pines "fly back to 
their natural position, the unfortunate 
victim was torn asunder. This mon- 
ster was conquered by Theseus, and 
lit to death in his own manner. On 
is defeat, his young daughter. Peri- 
gone, lied away, and hid herself amid 
a brake of wild asparagus, praying the 
plant*?, in childish simplicity, to con- 
ceal her, and promising never to root 
them up, or burn them. She lay 
among them so well sheltered that 
she escaped discovery by Theseus, till 
she was induced b}' the conciliatory 
tone in which he called upon her in 
his researches, to come forward to him. 
He subsequently married her ; and 
their grandson, loxus, founded in 
Caria a colony who kept in memory 
the phidge of Peri gone to the plants 
that had given her refuge. 

The wild asparagus being full of 
prickles, yet agreeable and wholesome 
to eat, its sprays were used by the 
Bccotians as wedding garlands, to sig- 
nify to the bride, thht as she had 
given her lover trouble in wooing her, 
BO she ought to recompense him by 
the pleasantness of her manners in 
wedded life. We will accompany this 
reminiscence with the address of a 
dying poet to his beloved wife, which 
we translate from the Italian : — 

THE DYING UOET TO niS WIFE. 

FaOM TH^ ITALIAN OF RKDAKLLl. 

(.Otli <l*un uom rlic more, &r.) 

Hear my last accents spoken, 

Thus in niy dying hour ; 

And keep, as memVy’s token, 

My gift, this wither’d flower. 

How dear to me this blossom * 

Thy thought can scarce divine ; 

I stole it from thy bosom 

The day that made thee mine. 

Lo^ on my heart I wore it, 

Pledge of affection’s vow ; 

Ah 1 to thy heart restore it, 

The pledge of sorrow now I 

With love by tim« nn^ken, 

Kememhcr when from thee 

This wither’d, flower was taken, 

, And whm restor'd by me, 

TuaNiys arse taken^ as an emblem of 
bahevolencc. GuiUim aayjh 


heraldry they are symbolic of persons 
who I’eueve the wants of others. Co- 
lumella writes that huebpndmen are 
more religious than other men, for 
when they sow turnips they pray that 
they may grow for themselves and 
for others ; the latter part of the pe- 
tition is unnecessary m these days, 
when tuimip fields seem to be consi- 
dered common property, and are 
more unconscionably plundered thajp 
any other. Turnips came to us 
from Hanover- Though they have 
been produced in England of prodi- 
gious size, these are quite surpassed by 
monsters of which Pliny speaks (Lib. 
xviii. c. 13), that attained the 'weight 
of ninety pounds each. A turnip-field 
in blossom, witli its tall branches of 
pale yellow flowers, forms a pleasing 
variety in the rural hindvscape,, 

This vegetable reminds us of the 
content and integrity of Curins Den- 
tatus, who, after btflng three times 
consul in Romo, subduing the Sam- 
nites and Sabines, and expelling 
Pyrrhus from the Homan lerntowes, 
retired to cultivate his little farm with 
his own hands, in cheerful poverty. 
Ambassadors from the Samnites came 
to oiler him a large ))X’esent of gold, to 
induce him to enter into the service of 
that nation. 'J’hey found him sitting 
by the fire, in his humble cottage, pre- 
paring turnips for his supper. He 
rejected all their oflers with firmness, 
and pointing to the turnips, said, “A 
man who can be satisfied with such a 
meal, has no need of gold. I consider 
it much more honourabe to subdue 
the owners of it, than to possess it 
myself,” 

The Carrot came to us at an early 
period from Flanders. The roots of 
caraway boiled, were often used as a 
substitute. When the carrot was more 
rare than at present, it was at one 
time a fashion among ladies to wear its 
graceful foliage in their caps and 
bonnets, and m their hair. The wild 
carrot (whose seeds enjoy some repu- 
tation as medicinal) is called by the 
English peasant, bird's-nest, from the 
holhnved and fibrous appearance of its 
cymes of small white flowers, when 
withered. 

Beans, that rank with us among the 
^^ungenteel” vegetables, had a high 
share of honour in ancient times ; in- 
deed, Pliny (Lib. xviii. c. 12) ascribes 
to them the highest honour (maxirnus 
honos) amongst legumes, because bread 
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can be made from their flour* Boiled 
beans and baeon, an aliment thought 
by the Romans to conduce to strength, 
were offered on 1st of June to Carna, 
wife of Janus, the goddess of the vu 
tals, in her temple on Mount Coelius, 
at Rome. In the Indi secular eB^ or 
secular games, celebrated every hun- 
dred and tonili year, the Roman peo- 
ple carried to the Temple of Diana, on 
Mount Aventino, offerings of beans, 
with wheat and barley. In the llegi- 
fugiinn, or eonnnemoration of the 
expulsion of Tarquin, the Roman 
chicf-sacrificer ofl'ercd oblations of 
bean- flower and bacon ; and then the 
people hurried precipitately away, in 
order to denote the hasty flight of 
Tarcjnin. 

In the divination by the casting of 
lots, called by tlio Greeks clero7mncy, 
black and white bt^ans were put into an 
urn to be drawn as llic lots ; lienee the 
black and whUe balls used by mo- 
derns in balloting. Beans were used 
by the Greeks in the election of civic 
magistrates; and in the Roman satur- 
nalia, that time of license and holiday, 
ii.king was chosen by the drawing of 
a bean by lot, from which is derived 
the custom of putting a bean into the 
twelfth cake, which constitutes him who 
finds it in his slice, king of the revels. 

The celebrated Roman family of the 
Fabii — several of whom bore the sur- 
name of Maximus, and among them 
the great .General called the Shield 
of Rome,*' derived their name from an 
ancestor renowned for his successful 
cultivation of beans (in Latin, 

"Vf hen Cains Marius was obliged to 
fly from Rome to Africa, and was about 
to sail from Ostia, he sent his young 
son to his father Mutius to obtain pro- 
visions. While at his grandfather ’s 
farm, a party of horse, who. were in 
pursuit of young Marius, came in sight. 
The servant of Mutius had the pre- 
sence of mind to conceal the lad under, 
a load of beans in a cart, and to drive 
away slowly, as if taking his load home, 
by which means he saved the fugitive's 
life. 

Pythagoras forbade his disciples the 
use of beans, for which prohibition 
various reasons have been given. Some 
suppose that it was to signify that they 
should not accept of oflicial situa- 
tions ; the election to which was ex- 
pressed by givi ng a bean . Others say, 
that it was in honour of the sacred 
lotus of Rgypt (in which country the 


philosopher learned his doctrines), and 
when he returned home he substituted 
for the lotus, which did not grow in 
Greece, the bean, as bearing some re- 
semblance to the seed of the lotus. 
Another conjecture is, that Pythagoras 
believed the souls of the dead to be 
contained in beans, whose fragrant, 
papillionaeoous white flowers were held 
to be funereal, on account of the black 
marks upon them ; no other flower hav- 
ing spots so perfectly black. For this 
reason beans were thrown upon graves 
to propitiate the manes of the dead. 
From this association of beans with 
death, the Roman Flamen Dialis was 
forbidden to touch them, or even to 
pronounce their name, by which ^he 
would bo reputed defiled. Beans, in 
the middle ages, were given as funeral 
doles, and on Mid-Lent Sunday were 
consecrated and given away. One 
specks of bean, the searlct-runner 
{phaseolus coccineus), has the merit of 
producing the most beautiful flower, by 
many degrees, in the kitchen-garden ; 
its exquisitely brilliant scarlet hue, and 
elegant papillionaceous blossom would 
be esteemed an ornament to the flower- 
garden also, were it not for the fasti- 
diousness of fashion. 

As the bean, of which we have before 
spoken (vicia faha), was deemed fu- 
nereal, we will appropriate to it a suit- 
able strain ; — 

IN MEMORIAAI. 

M. E. M. 

And thou art gone ! The envious grave 
Hath hid thee from iny weeping eyes ; 
Thy hcait so wann, so tiue, so brave, 

There silent, cold, and mouldcniig lies; 
Thy voles (sw'cet music once it made) 

Is liusliM, no mure to charm mine car; 
Quenched is tliy glance that brightly play’d ; 
All’s lost, so l)eautitul, so dear. 

Oh ! what a pang of loneliness 
Conics o’er me when I murmur, “ lost I’* 
Gone Ironi mo in my heart’s distress, 

Wlieii love like Uiiuo was neeUe4, most. 

My cup, the draught of grief doth brim, 

The dreams of Hope no longer please ; 

The very light of life is dim, 

And tuneless are its melodies. 

Yet not within thy narrow tomb 
My throbbing heart may buried bev 
Mourning within that raylesa gloom 
Beside thy frail mortality. 

TTftere vainly were my sorrows told, , ;; 

No anstt eriiig Vbicc to sooth my care Jv. 
Thy dust alone the tomb doth hMd, ^ 

Iby living spirit is not tliere. ' , 
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AWte the grave tny heart sUiill rise, 

l*tt Seek thee in that blesScd sphere 
Where the glad spirit never dies, 

Where all unknown are sigh and tear. 

Oh, loved one, now in realms of bliss, 

What treasure hast thou been to me ! 

’Tis meet that where tho> treasure is, 

E’en there Uie heart shall also be. 

The bnttcj’fly blossoms of, the Pea 
crowned the Roman Lares, aiid mingled 
ill the bouguet of the goddess Flora. 
Pi$o, the cognomen of iTio Calpurnian 
family, celebrated in Roman history, is 
derived from phum a pea. Of this ia- 
jnily were the Consuls Lucius Piso and 
C. Calpiitnius Piso, who nuido the fa- 
mous Calpurtiian laws ; the former, the 
law against persons in authority extorU 
ing money by threats ; the latter, the law 
against the political intrigues of magis- 
trates, and the military Cal])urnianlaw. 
Of the same race also was Piso, bled to 
death by order of Nero, for having con- 
spired* against him. A pea is in the 
twelfth cake to designate the Queen, 
in contradistinction to the beau, the 
lot of the King, the reason for which 
we have before mentioned. 

The wild sea-side pea {phum maru 
thnum') is found in several parts of 
Europe. During a dreadful dcfirth of 
provisions in 1 555, this pea-appeared in 
profusion on the Suffolk coast, between 
Oxford and’ AMborough ; and its pro- 
duce saved many poor families from 
dying of hunger: their necessities must 
have been very great, as the seed of 
this pea is so bitter, that even birds 
neglect it. This vegetable has a creep- 
ing perennial root, striking deeply into 
the sand * its seed is smaller than that 
of the esculent pea. 

There was a curious old superstition 
that woman should not be allowed to 
touch CucvjitBEad, when growing, as 
the yellow bell-like dowers of these 
tender vegetables would Wither if 
handled by females ; arid that if a wo- 
man walked three times (With her hair 
dishevelled) round cucumber-beds in- 
sisted by caterpillars, thelatte#^ould all 
die 1 Ancient herbalists recommended 
the pulp of the cucumber beaten with 
milk, for inffammatipns of the eyes. 

Tartary is thofught to be the native 
country of thO cucumber, but it is 
said that no modem travellCi^s have met 


with It anywifere indigehous. It was 
early known in England ; (then lost 
during the Xorkist and Lancastrian 
wars; but restored in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The cool and Juicy cu- 
cumber of Egypt Stands first among the 
vegetables — the want of w^hioh was so 
bitterly lamented by the Israelites in 
the barren wilderness. 

In an old historical legend of Spain, 
a cucumber plays an unfortunate part 
as the occasion of violent passions, 
bass treachery, and a dcfdorable loss 
of human life. In the tenth century, 
Don Gonzalo Gustos,’*' Lord of Salas f 
and Lara, was married to Donna Sari- 
cha, sister of Don Kiiy (or Rodrigo) 
Telas(piez, himself related to the house 
of Lara ; and by Donna Sancha Gustos 
had seven sons, known ilt Spanish his- 
tory as the Infants of T^ra; for in 
early times the title ^'Infant” was not 
I'cstrictecl to Spanish royalty. These 
were brave, handsome, and accom- 
lished cavaliers ; and all roetjived 
night hood on the same day from llicir 
father’s kinsman, Don Garcia Fernan- 
des. Their matenml uncle, Rodrigo 
VehLsquez, who was nephew to Gar- 
cia Fernandez, married Donna Lam- 
bra de Burneca, heiress of Barbadilla. 
The wedding was solemnised at Burgos 
with great iestivlty ; crowds of guests 
were invited to it, and among them 
the seven Infants of Lara, with their 
governor and preceptor, Don Nunu 
*Salido. 

On the arrival of the young knights, 
their mother, Donna Sancha (who had 
preceded them), requested them to re- 
main quietly in the house, anduiot go 
out to the grand square where the ca- 
valiers were engaged hurling canes at 
a mark (a game learned from the 
Moors), as she feared that among the 
great multitudes assembled some disor- 
ders would arise. Her sons obeyed 
her wishes, but tbeir governor went 
out to the plaza to see the sports. 
Many cavaliers threw at the inarK, but 
in vain ; till a knight of Cordova, 
nam^ Alver Sanchez, a cousin-ger- 
main of Donna Lambra, struck it suc- 
cessfully. Donna Lambra, a haughty 
and violent woman, exclaimed CxuIt- 
iftgly to the ladies around her, Se- 
noras, all of you, choose your lovers at 


Sometimes ’^vriitten Bustos. 

t Salas is a town in Old Castile, on a rising ground, seven leagues from tlieei^ of fiurgos, 
also in Old (four leagues from Burgos), a town witl|Mi strong castle, 



home ; one knight of Cordova is worth 
thirty of the house of Lara/* Donna 
Sancn% who was sitting near the bride, 
replied to her, yDo not say that, since 
ou have married Don Kodrigo pi the 
ousG of Lara." Donna Lanibra an- 
swered insolently, Hold your tongue, 
Donna Sancha, you merit no atten- 
tion ; you, who have borne seven sons 
like a sow." At these words Don 
’N'luio Salido quitted the square, much 
troubled in mind, and returned to the 
house. Six of the Infants of Lara were 
playing at chess and backgammon, but 
the youngest, named GonzaloGronzales, 
was sitting alone in a veranda, and 
he seeing the vexation on his gover- 
nor’s countenance, plied him with ques- 
tions till Nurio told liiin the occurrence, 
reqiicstijig him, however, to take no 
notice of it, at least at that time. But 
the young man’s indignation was not to 
be restrained. He mounted his horse, 
rode to the plaza, and perceiving a 
mark at which several persons were 
throwing without effect, flung his cane, 
struck it, and then exclaimed to the 
ladies around the bride, as a parody on 
the words of Donna Lam bra, ‘‘ Let all 
of you .... C^^sing a very 
coarse word) choose yon lovers at 
home i for one knight of the house of 
Lara is worth forty, yea fifty of the 
knights of Cordova." Donna Lanibra, 
full of rage ancl confusion, immediately 
returned home ; and finding the bride- 
groom, uttered many falsehoods to him, 
complaining that all the Infants of 
Lara had insulted her grossly, and 
threatened to tear her clothes ; to put 
their hawks into her dove-cot, to beat 
her fefhale attendants, and to kill the 
males in her presence ; and she vowed 
that unless her husband avenged her 
she would turiiMahommcdan, and go to 
live among the Moors, Don Huy Ve- 
las(piez, giving his bride too easy cre- 
dence, without seeking an explanation 
from his nephews of Lara, promised 
her an ample vengeance. 

In order to efieet this, both husband 
and wife agreed to dissemble their feel- 
ings towards the Infants, whom they 
invited to accompany them on a visit 
to Barbadilla, the residence of Donna 
Lambra, One evening, after having 
spent the morning hawking on the 


bahkd of the river Arlanza,* Donna 
Lambra and the seven brothers re, 
paired to the garden to enjoy its shade ; 
and Gonzalo Gonzalez, whom Lambra 
especially hated, was amusing himself 
at a fountain, bathing his falcon. 
The lady of Barbadilla privately gave 
orders to one of her servants to take a 
large cucumber, to steep it well in 
blood, and then to strike it in the face 
of the young Gonzalo. The choice 
of a cucumber, as the instrument, of 
outrage, was particularly galling to a 
Spaniard — it being considered pecu- 
liarly an Oriental vegetable, and a fa- 
vourite with the Moors — steeping it i 
blood, to mark the face of Gonzalo, 
was an emblematic insinuation that he 
had Morisco blood in his veins, ^the 
greatest insult that could be offered to 
a proud Castilian, besides being a co- 
vert rcficclion on the honour of his 
mother. The cucumber, as symbolic 
of an Oriental origin, is used iypieallv 
in a contem})tuous sense in Spanish, 
proverbs, e.g . — Let him who reared 
the cucumber, carry it upon his 
back ;"t that is, ‘‘ Let him who rears a 
spoiled child, put up with its ill-condi- 
tion." And, again, hated the cu- 
cumber, and it grew upon my back 
said wlam anything that a man most 
drt'ads or dislikes, befalls him, 

Donna Lambra’ s servaijt obeyed the 
order of his mistress, whd promised to 
protect him from its consequences; 
and having steeped a cucumber in 
bloo<l, he came up suddenly, and struck 
the young Gonzal^ in such a manner 
as to leave his face all smeared with, 
gore. The seven Infants, all boiling 
with rage at this gross affront trom a 
menial, drew their swords and piirsiu'd 
the man, who tied to the side of his 
lady, and caught holtl of her robe for 
protection. The brothers demanded 
redress from Donna Lambra, but she 
bade them defiance ; and thoj^, carried 
away by their increased indignation, 
killed tlic domestic at her feet ; and 
taking their mother, left Barbadilla, 
and returned home. Donna Lambra 
hastened to her husband, incensed him 
by a ffdsified narrative, in which she 
concealed the insult offered to Gon- 
zalo j and represented the murder of > 
her servant, while clinging to her robe. 


• In old Dastilo. 

t “ Qiiion liizQ el cohombro quo se le trayga al bombro." 
J “ Aborreci el cohombro y nacio me en el hombro,** 
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M a gratuitous and crtiel oiitraga on 
the part of tbe^brothers de Lara, >and 
again insisted on revenge, ^ 

To satisfy this wicked desire of his 
wife, Don Kodrigo Velasquez (who 
affected to know nothing of what had 
occurred) began by reg^uesting his 
unsuspecting brother- in* law, Don 
Gonzalo Gustos, the father of the In- 
fants, to go to the Moorish court at 
Cordova, on an embassy of amity, to 
Ahnanzor, viceroy for the Moorish 
king, Hissem, to thank him, in the 
name of Don Rodrigo, for some fa- 
vours he had bestowed on the Casti- 
lian. Gustos consented ; and Rodrigo 
sent by him a letter to Ahnanzor, in 
which he described liis brother-in-law 
and his sons as the most deadly and 
unscrupulous enemies of the Mo-lcins, 
and recommended the viceroy to put 
Gustos to death. But the Moor, inoie 
humane and more honourable than the 
nominal Cliristian, shrunk from slay- 
ing his guest in so perfidious a man- 
ner, and contented himself by making • 
the Spaniard liis prisoiu'r, tivafinglum 
at the same time with much courtesy 
and kindness. 

Don Rodrigo iiext^ aflectod to the 
seven young knights, a cle>irc to make 
an incursion into the ^loorish territo- 
ries, in order to obtain the release of 
their father, and reqrn*sUi(l them to ac- 
company h^, to which they jo) fully 
acceded (contrary to the advice* of 
Nuno Salido, who siispect(*d some 
treachery), and they set forward with 
an escort oi only two huiulred horse- 
men ; and being joined by Velasquez 
and his troops, reached the plain of 
Almenar, where they fell into an am- 
buscade of ten thousand Moors, posted 
there by preconcert between Alman- 
zor and the perfidious Velasquez. The 
latter urged his nephew to attack the 
enemy, declaring that he knew them 
to be only the diegs of the Moors, 
who would fly at om^c if vigorously 
charged ; and enlarging upon the sup- 
port that he and bis soldiers would 

f ive to the band of the Infants, IRit 
e had secretly sent a small party to 
the Moorish commander, desiring him 
to give no quarter to the cavaliers of 
Lara, or to any of Ihcir men. This 
atrocious embassy was overheard by 
Ninio Salido, whose suspicions had led 
hitn to follow the messengers un per- 
ceived ; and he oiied aloud, publishing 
the wickedness orDon Roclri go, and 
warning his beloved pupils to be on 


tlieir guard Against him. The Moorish 
army surrounded .and attacked the 
Infants and riicir small force, who 
fought with the energy of despair, and 
performed prodigies of valour, while 
Velasquez and Ids soldiers stood aloof, 
passive spectators of the dreadful 
scene. But the disproportion between 
the Moors and the baud of the Infants 
w'as too enormous for the latter to 
make head against their assailants-— 
ten thousand against two hundred! 
All of those that Ibllovved the banner 
of Lara were slain ; and amongst them 
the brave old Kuno Salido, and Gon* 
zalo, the youngest of the brothers. 

Then the six surviving Infants re- 
mained standing alone, wounded, and 
disconsolate, yet undismayed, aiid 
calmly awaiting death. But they were 
suddenly and unexpectedly succoured 
by a bo(l V of three hundred men from Ve- 
lasquez’ banner ; these abhorring their 
leader’s cruelty and troacher}', and filled 
with pity and admiration fur his valiant 
and betravfMl nephews, galloped for- 
ward to thoir rescue. The batllc'was 
then renewed bet we, (m the Moors and 
the Spaniards; but though the latter 
fought as though each were endowed 
with the spirit and the strength of ten, 
their efforts were in vain against the 
overwhelming majority of the enemy, 
"J'hc noble-hearted three hundred were 
killed, and again the six Infants were 
left alone, weary and covered with blocd. 
They were taken prisoners by the 
bands of two hloorisli captains, (ialva 
and Viera, who, respecting tlieir ex- 
traordinary valour, brought them into 
a tent, and on hearing their stor 3 % 
and the villany of their uncle, showed 
them every kiiidness. But the detest- 
able Bodrigo, on^fj ruling that his un- 
happy kinsmen still lived, reproached 
the Moorish commander with this 
breach of agreenmnt ; and the latter 
ordered Galva and Viera to put their 
prisoners to death, whieh these cap 
tains humanely refuftcd, saying if w'ould 
be disgraceful, ])articularly in so atro- 
cious a case. 1 he representations of 
Rodrigo, however, prevailed with the 
Moorish commander ; the Infants of 
Lara were taken from the merciful 
hands of Galva and Viera, and deca- 
pitated on the battle-field, and their 
heads, together with those of (Gonzalo 
their brother, and of Nuno Salido, 
were sent to Cordova. 

Gustos, the father* of the ill-fated 
knights of Lara, who was still a prU 



sonct* at tbe Moorish court, on learn- 
ing the fate of his childrcsii, burst into 
excessive lamentations, and reproached 
Almanzor so bitterly for his barbarity 
in seconding the horrible designs of 
Velasquez, that the viceroy, tonched 
with pity and remorse, gave Crusfcos 
the only reparation in his power, his 
liberty ; and the bereaved parent re- 
turned home to Salas, to his afflicted 
wife, Donna Sancha. The rciiiains of 
the Infants and their governor were 
restored by the Moors to Gustos for 
Christian burial in the Convent of St. 
Peter of Arlanza, where their tombs 
were extant, for several centuries. 
Great was the exultation of Donna 
Liimbra at the accomplishment of her 
dreadful wishes — but an unexpected 
avenger of her victims was growing up. 

AVhilc Don Gonzalo Gustos was at 
Cordova, he had gained the affections 
of a Moorish princess, the sister of 
Almanzor j and she became the mother 
of a son born ih strict privacy after 
Gustos had returned home. Tho boy, 
whom she called Mudarra, was brought 
uj) at tho court, where his parentage 
was kept a profound secret. But when 
be was in his sixteenth year, having 
bud a quarrel one day with a noble 
hloor, named Aliator, with whom ho 
was playing at chess, Almiinzor, in 
whose presence •it occurred, repri- 
manded Mudarra, and reproached him 
as one of diblionourable birth. Mu- 
darra hastened to the princess, whom, 
from tho manner in which she had 
always treated him, he suspected to be 
bis mother, told her the words of the 
viceroy, and implored her to inform 
him of his real origin. She complied, 
and related to him the history of his 
father, and the tragical fate of his 
half-brothers, with which Mudarra 
was so much affected that he vowed to 
punish their unnatural uncle ; and he 
requested permission to go to Salas, 
in order to become known to his 
father, and to comfort him. To this 
request his mother acceded ; and 
he proceeded to Salas handsomely 
equipped, and accompanied by a small 
escort. 

Old Gonzalo, who Kad never ceased 
to mourn for hb slaughtered sons, joy- 
ful^ welcomed and acknowledged 


l^fndarra, who immediately renounced 
Malmmmedanism,was baptised into tho 
Oa&olic Church, and declared him- 
self ready to espouse the quarrel of 
his father. He sedulously sought for 
an opportunity of falling in with Don 
llodrigo ; and having met him one 
day, wliile out hunting, he defied him 
to single combat, overthrew him, and, 
refusing to grant him more mercy than 
he had gi-anted to the Infants of Lara, 
slew him on the spot. ^Mudarra then 
marching with a force against Ve- 
lasquez’ Castle at Barbadilla, took it ; 
and having got Donna Lambra into 
his power, in retribution for all the 
blood she had so inhumanly caused to 
be bhed, ho ordered lier to be stoned 
to death, and her corpse to be burned. 

The maternal love and grief of 
Donna Sancha were gratified by the 
posthumous affection tebtifiod by Mu- 
darra for tho memory of his half- 
brothers. She forgave the former in- 
fid(4ity of her husband, and adopted 
his son as her own, and h(;r heir. Sho 
signified adoption by a singular 
ceremony, performed in public. Sho 
took a shirt to attire Mudarra; but 
instead of putting it upon him in the 
usual manner, she caused him to get 
into it through one sleeve, which was 
nurposely made very large, so that his 
liead came out at the top of the 
sleeve, and at the collar. Hence came 
a Spanish proverb, “ To enter at the 
sleeve and come out at the collar,” 
which is now used to express a person, 
who, being once taken into favour, 
gains a complete ascendancy. Hence, 
also, Comes the adage, ‘‘ To creep up* 
a person’s sleeve "^expressive of get- 
ting intimately into favour. Mudarra, 
at his baptism, assumed the name of 
Gonzalo Gonzalez, in memory of tho 
youngest of the Infants of Lara. He 
is said to liave displayed many fine 
<iualitic8 ; and he became ultimately 
heir to all the possessions of the house 
of Lara, and is the ancestor of the 
noble and :eminent family of the Lar* 
rlques do Lara. 

The exact date of the deatl^ of the 
seven Infants of Lara is uncertain ; but 
it occurred b(^tween a. d. 967 and 993. 
'rhis tragedy has been made the sub- ' 
ject of a long series of Spanish* roman- 


• Towards tho end of Don Quixote Sanoho Tanza, in a dispute with his master, quotes the ' 
concluding lines of the last of the Romances, without, howevtr, in any way alluding to the 
story, Here shalt thou die, traitor and enemy of Donna Sandia.” It is Mudarra^ speeofi 
to Rodrigo, when ho slays him, “ Aqni morirus traydor enmigode Donna 





cSs, wfeich nalT^te minutely ull the (Je- 
tails in simple versification, having fhly 
the assonimce of the vowels at the se- 
cond and fourth lines of the stanza in- 
stead of rhyme ; and Tempest en- 
. graved at Antwerp, in 1612, a collec- 
tion of forty copper- plates from designs 
by Van Veeus, illustrative of the story. 
None of the romances are short enough 
for insertion here ; but we will trans- 
late, as a specimen, from one of them, 
the grief of Gonzalo for the slaughter 
of his sons ; — 

THE LAMENT OP GONZALO. 

FROM T»K SPANI8U. 

“DcsputjB q,u0 Ooiistalo Owstoa 
Hexo cl Cordoves palacio." 

From Cordova Gonzalo fled, 

Homo from its palace walls : 

Amid the statutes of the dead 
He dwelt in Salas’ balls. 

lie wearied mem’ry musing there ; 

Ho blam’d his feeble arm, 

By time unnerv^’d — Time, chronicler 
Of all his grievous harm. 

** Ah, lonely tree!” thus would he say, 
“Trunk void of branch and fruit,* 

The cruel spoiler hew’d aw*ay 
The saplingH from thy root. 

“Time w'as when there were seven that thou 
Thine own didst proudly call : 

How blest with one thoud’st deem thee 
now — 

On€t Weakest of them all. 

“ My sons ! my fancy fijid ye here 
Kach hour — to lose again ; 

Tbnughts of the absent, oh, how dear ! 

TUI I behold yc slain. 

The blood is fresh— the little still * 

In veins wildly flows, 

When the base author of my ill 
His baneful aspect shows. 

Woe ! to the land where bitter foe 
Is arbiter of fate, 

With power to strike a ruthless blow 
On victims of his hate. 

“ Bather than on my native j^und, 

Among the Moors Td be ; 

Bor, oh! my sons, with them I found 
Some hearts that pitied me.“ 

So.Gustdh mourn’d reclined in chair, 

-^ide a lattice set ; 

The long locks of his snoi^ hair 
, WHh falling tears were wet. 

Ombm together with Gaeuc, were 
iioW ia such estimation by the J^gyp- 
tians, that lliey swore by these veg^^ 


tabled as divinities.’” Th^ satirist Ju- 
venal ridicules them fpr their suporsrf* 
tion, and calls, thfem a happy people in 
whoso gitrdeus their deities grow— 

“ Torrum ct cwpns ncjfti* vloUre, aut frangere irtonsu, 

O sanctos gontea l duibus htuc UiUK^titur iU Jiortla 
numinu.'^ 

The Egyptian onion being a very 
fine vegetable, was forbidden to the 
priests of that country, as too great a 
luxury. Some have thought that thi 
priests did not eat the onion from some 
superstitious dislike. But the bulb they 
hated was the red squill, because it 
was dedicated to Typhon, their evil 
deity. Our English name of onion is 
derived from the Latin unio (one) ; be- 
cause the bulb is solitary, and throws 
out no otfshoots. 

Garlic was highly esteemed among 
the Greeks. The Athenians believed 
that it counteracted the elTects of bad 
air. Garlic, with flour and honey, was 
the fru’c set before Machaon, in the 
royal tent of Nestor (Iliad, book ii.) 
The lierb inohj, given by Mercupy to 
Ulysses to protect him from the en- 
chantments of Circe, is believed to have 
been the garlic, called allium magu 
cum. — (Odyssey, book x.) 

Garlic was sacred to the Roman 
penates, but the goddess Cybele ad- 
mitted no one to her rites wdio had re- 
cently eaten * Horace’s third 

opode is an execration of the strong- 
scented herb. We must remember the 
tale in the Arabian Nights,” that 
delightful book of our youth, in which 
the merchant is so severely punished 
by his lady wife for entering her pre- 
sence with unwashed hands after eating 
a ragout of garlic, Pliny tells an easy 
mode of doing away with the unplea- 
sant smell of garlic, by eating with it 
beet-root roasted in the ashes. There 
is a sweet-scented garlic {allium odo- 
rurn), a native of the south of Europe. 
Ih the Levant garlic is hung over the 
doors of houses to avert sorcery; a 
relic, among the modem Greeks, of 
the veneration of Mercury moly with 
its anti-Circean virtues. Our wild 

t arlic, with its pretty, white, star-like 
ower, is an ornament to our woods> 
as far as tho sense of sight goes, at 
least. ’ 

The Leek, the national badge ofihe 
Welsh, is worn by them in their Sps 
on St. David’s day (March 1), in com- 
memoration of a victory gained by 


ininy, lib. six. c. 6, 
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their ancestors on that day over the 
Sakons. According to tradiHon, the 
scene of the battle was close by a gar- 
den of leeks belonging to an old Welsh 
peasantj who advised his eounlrymen 
to pull up the leeks and wear them as 
cognizances, to distinguish them in the 
7nelae ; a precaution by no means su- 
perfluous, in days when unifoi’rns were 
unknown. Legendary tales afterwards 
exalted the peasant into an apjmrition 
of St. David, the tutehir saint of Wales, 
whose advice and assistance led his 
proteges to victory on his patron day. 
St. David was the son of a prince in 
that part of Wales now called Cardi- 
ganshire : he early embraced the mo- 
nastic life, and founded a strict rule — 
hard labour, spare diet, and as con- 
stant a silence as could be maintained 
consistently with duties. He died about 
A.i>. 544. 

The vegetable originally used as the 
Potato was the production of the 
convohns batata, or hatato edulis, 
which grows wild in the IMalayan jie- 
niiisula, and has a creeping penmnial 
root, angular leaves, and pale purple 
flowers about an inch long. At every 
joint it ])uts forth tubers (the edible 
part), 'i’liese plants were introduced 
from South America by Captain Haw- 
kins Gerardo, who cultivated them 
in his garden, in London, in 1597, and 
called them potatoes (from batata), 
Tliey are impatient of cold ; but are 
still cultivated in the south of Franco 
and Spain. They iiave the disadvan- 
tage of being difficult to preserve, as 
they are apt to grow mouldy. These 
are the potatoes of Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries. They were sup- 
j)oscd to bo restoratives for persons of 
decayed constitutions, and of advanced 
age ; wherefore, Falstaff says, Let 
the sky rain potatoes. ” — {Merry Wives 
of WindsO?', act v. scene 5.) 

The present potato, which has de- 
rived its name from the old batata, 
was brought to Ireland from Virginia, 
by Sir Walter Ilaleigh, about 1589, 
and planted in his lands near Youghal. 
At a meeting of the Koyal Society# 
1698, Sir Ronert Southwell, the Pre- 
sident, stated, that his grandfather was 


the first person in Ireland to whom Sir 
Walfier Raleigh gave tubers of the po- 
tato. They were called Virginian 
potatoes, to distinguish them from the 
batatas, called Spanish p^otatoes. So 
late as 1 629, potatoes in England were 
roasted, peeled, sliced, and put into 
sack with sugar, and ^vere also candied 
by confectioners. They were intro- 
duced into France, 1742, but were 
long held in contempt, as only fit for 
the use of very poor j>eople. 

The potato, though a most useful, 
is a very unroniantic vegetable. Yet 
there is a reminiscence of interest at- 
tach(3d to it. In the imperial gardens 
of Schonbrun, near Vienna, where 
j>oor young Napoleon, the sometime 
King of Rome, spent the greater part 
of his short and seiiii-ca])tive life, there 
was a plot of ground appropriated for 
his own amusement, which he tilled 
with his own hands. Instead of the 
fruits and flowers in which a bov might 
be expected to delight, he cultivated 
only potatoes, ivhose white, or purple 
wheel-shaped flowers he endeavoured 
to train into tufts, or bouquets, of some 
grace. When his crop was ripe, he 
always presented it to his grandfather 
the Emperor of Austria, for his own 
table. ^ 

As the potato is now considered pe- 
culiarly the vegetable of Ireland, we 
shall accompany it with our translation 
of an Tribh song, addressed by a pea- 
sant to a fair cousin with whom he was 
in love. The name of the writer is 
unknown to us, but the song was very 
popular in Munster, in tlie days now 
gone by, when the country people 
sang like the birds. The girl sang as 
she milked her cow, or sat at her 
spinning-wheel j the peasant sang at 
the plough, or following his curt along 
the road ; the herdsman san^ as he sat 
on a stone watching his four-footed 
charge, and the mother sang to her 
child. Rut since the blight of sadness 
rfiat has fallen on the spirit of the peo- 
ple, and that is mauitaiued by 
daily partfcg from their fast-emi^4ting 
friends, we have remarked that, go 
where wc will, we never hear the sound, 
of Irish song ; — 


T^HE HA11> OP THE VALLEY. 

(from the nusiT.) 

A bhcaa ud (ddlos, A lar an toelmir gki«. 

Maid of the low green valley, throughout all Erin’s 
There is no girl whose beauty can thus my heart tieguile. 
If death Were hero before xUe, I cooM not Iiitlder’d be 
Blit that my hand would offer a wedding ring to the^ 



Maid ot the low greon valley, my tongue must freely tell 
Tlic story of the truedove that iu niy hea^doth 'dwell. 

Wo too me kin already : Oh! W'ouldat tli^ but agree 
To draw the tie still closer, ' twcie happier lot for mo. 

My Maty ! would it gtieve thee to seo thy lover pine? 

Look on me !— clear as crystal are those blue 'yes of thine ; 

Tliy neck is fair as plumage that ou the swan we sec : 

Thy breath like fruit’s sweet odour, thy foim like young ash tree. 

Oh, were in the wild wood, where thrushes sing their song, 
Whore to the gra^s are drooping the branches green and long, 

My love would I di’-cover, so warm, so tenderly, 

Tliat thou my truth perceiving, wouldst give thy hand to me. 


The LcTTtJcn was called among the 
ancienls the food of the dead ; because 
when Adonis, the beloved of Venus, 
was mortally wounded by a wild boar, 
the weeping goddess laid him upon a 
bed of soft and tcnidcr 1< ttuces, whoM‘ 
milky juice possesses soothing and iiai*- 
cotie qualities. In a fragment of the 
Greek dramalist, Eubuliia, one of the 
personages &a}s '‘i^o nut serve me 
witli lettuces for they &ay Venus con- 
cealed her dead lover, after Ids death, 
among lettuces.*’ In the ceiemonies 
of the Adonia, dedicated to the me- 
mory of Adonis, a figure representing 
him was borne about 'upon a bier, ac- 
companied by women lamenting, as 
for his death, and tearing their hair, 
Thestr mourners cat lied lettuces, 
planted in small baskets filled v\ith 
earth, which they threw into the sea, 
or a neighbouring hike or liver, as 
oflerings to Adonic, at the end of the 
ceremonies, which generally lasted for 
two days.* Adonis, who is an histo- 
rical character, with some fabulous 
addItion.s, and whose name among the 
Syrians was Tliammu/!, was killed iu 
June, called by the Hebrews the 
month of Tliarainuz. To the idola- 
trous mourning in honour of Adonis 
Ezekiel alludes (chnp. viii.) — I saw 
women weeping for Thammuz.*' And 
when Isaiah speaks (chap, xviii.) of 
the people who sent ambassadors by 
the sea, *^even in vessels of bulrushes 
upon the waters,** he seems to indicate 
the casting of the baskets of lettuces 
upon* the waters, that wore to Jjear them 
to Adonis. 

A lettuce once caused^ the death of 
a young and beautiful princess, ^ Oara- 
byses. King of I'eraia and Media, son 
of the great Cyrus, having dreamed 
that his brother Snicrdis was seated on 
a throne, and that his head reached to 
♦the skies, conceived a jealous and su- 


jiorstltious fear that his brother would 
delhione him, and accordingly caused 
him to be privately nss.issiuated, and 
then married his sister, central y to the 
laws of the kingdom and of iiatuie. 
The reluctant vicLim of this lejxij^uant 
marriage neviu* ceased to lameiiL her 
murdeied bi other, Smeulis ; and one 
dav , when at table with Oamby.ses, she 
took a rouiaikably fine lettuce, and 
stripped oil the leaves, leav ing only the 
stalk, and then asked Camb^ses his 
opini )U of its appearance*. He replied, 
that m taking ofi’ the kaves she had 
iobb<*d it of all its beaut). “ ll is 
thus,” she replied, ‘Miilh our family 
since you h ne deprived it of its great- 
est ornament.” The t}rant, in a rage, 
.struck lier lepeatedly with such a de- 
gree of violence, that as she was <?/i- 
rci/ite, her dcalli diortly ensued, and 
released her fi\>m lier sonows. 

Lettuces wcie cati*u by the ancients 
at the elobC of their i epasts, as from 
th(*ir cooling qualities they were con- 
sidcied auti(lotes to the heating efliicts 
of wine. The bitter lurbs which the 
Jews ate at the Ea^sover, are thought 
to have been wild Icttuec, succory, 
tansy, ehaniomih*, aud dent de-lion. 
The Jews are believed to have been 
the inventors of the salad compounded 
of oil, vinegar, and mustard, to lender 
their bitter herbs palatable. The 
Irish, two centuries ago, made their 
salads of sornd , wood sorrel, and beet, 
chopped with vinegar, beer, and a little 
sugar, but no oil or salt-f 

>Vc may here mention other salad 
herbs. The sweet Chervil (cer^o- 
iium), formerly prized for its warm 
nromatie qualities, was so great a 
favourite witli tlie Emperor Tiberius, 
that he exacted from the Gormans a 
large quantity of it annually as a tri- 
bute. It is a native of Austria and 
Silesia. 


* In some parts of Gmoop and Egypt they were extended to eight days. 

I In tlie mlcldlo ages the compound for diessing salad was sold by the apothecaries^ 
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The Rocket (eruca sativa) Is used morning stnrs paliug and disappearing 

in salad in Italy, though its smell is before the sun. The large flat mush- 

disagreeable, like rancid bacon ; and rooms served them for tables in their 

in Holland the yellow stonc^crop is merry feasts, and the smaller and 

eaten with lettuce. rounder for stools ; and in the circles ^ 

The garden Cress was thought by that marked where they had danced 

the ancients to make those whcT ate it theftr graceful rounds, the fairy-ring 

strong and brave ; wherefore it was mushroom (jagaricus oreades, or 

much used by gladiators. pratensis) sprang up. The sudden 

The MusTAiii), which is the com- growth of this fungus in such regular 

panion of the cross in salad, is the circles seemed unaccountable to our 

sinapis alba ; the herb that produces ancestors, save by the agency of super- 

the flour of mustard is the sinapis natural beings. 

nigra, whose present name is derived The ancient Trcffle was the wild 
frcmi the French word moutarde, and red truffle of Italy ; but the Ramans 
that is a corruption from a motlo. also got the white trufllc, called the 
Philip II., Duke of Burgundy (who Lybian, from Africa. Pliny believed 
acquired the surname of ie Hardi, or . truflles to be a mere excrescence of 

the Bold, at the battle of Poictiers, the earth, and related an anecdote of a 

when he was but sixteen), granted ar* Carthaginian governor who found a 

niorlal bearings (oi* an augmentation) coin in the centre of one ; but, doubt- 

to the city of I)ijon, the capital of his less, the fungus grew over the coin, 

duchy, and added, as a motto, the old and thus enclosed it. In Athens 

Frencli words, Moult me tardc It (after the people badbecome corrupted 

seems long to me ; ” or, “ I long much by luxury) the freedom of citizens was 
signifying his regret at his absence from given to the children of one Cherips, 
Dijon while he was R('gent of France, because their father had invented a 
during the insanity of Charles VJ., his new ragout of trutllcs. As these 
nephew. The mustard (or sinapis') of fungi never appeared over ground, it 
Dijon and its environs being in much would not be possible to discover them 
repute, the dealers in that article but for their strong odour, which is 
stamped the motto of their city on the particularly powerful just before thun- 
pots in which it was sold. In time the der, when the air is filled with moisture, 
middle word me, either for brevity, or from which circumstance llu3 country 
originally, perhaps, by accident, was people, in some places, call them 
omitted, and the inscription ran, thunder-roots.” ^ 

** moult tarde then the words joined The garden Angelica Avas formerly 
together Avere used to express the name blanched and eaten as celery, raw or 
of the article, as moutarde ; and hence stCAvcd, but is now solely appropriated 
the English mustard. Philip returned to the candy of the confectioner. Its 
to his beloved Dijon to rest. On his name is deriA^ed from the many excel- 
dcath, 1404, he Avas buried there, in lent qualities Avith Avhich its thick 
the Chartreuse which he had founded. broAvn root (white Avithin) and its seeds. 
The death of the Emperor Claudius succeeding the pale purple umbels, 
was occasioned by a strongly poisoned were supposed to be endowed, as anti- 
ragout of Mushrooms, served to him dotes to poison, pestilence, ague, 
by his Avife, Agrippina. The mush- pleurisy, and a long list of cetera, 
rooms used for this wicked purpose now we believe obsolete. It is, how- 
were of the spe^jj^ agaricus c(psareus, ever, still highly estceined in Norway, 
or imperial mushroom. Nero, in his where bread is sometimes made from 
exultation at succeeding to the Roman the powder of its dried roots. In Lap- 
empire, by the destruction of Claudius, land, the poets crown themselves Avith 
called these mushrooms the ragout garlands of its leaves and flowers, and 
of the gods,** in allusion to the absurd fancy they receive inspiration from its 
Action of the deceased emperor being odour. ^ 

elevated to the rank of a divinity by Having now exhausted onr reminis- 
his apotheosis. censes regarding the larger and more 

Mushrooms bear a conspicuous part important vegetables which furnish, in 
in mediaeval myth(^ogy, from their themselves, good and pleasant food for 
connexion with the fairies, these most man, we Avill pass on to the le^r , 
beautiful of all the creations of the he.rbs, that are only ukd as se^otnags 
poetic fancy, that have faded away be- and accompaniments to his repasta* 
fore the ** march of intellect,'* like the Parsley, in the minds of the ahefoui 



0reekS| was assooiated wjth k tragical 
event* When the army of Adi astua* 
king of Argos, was proceeding to be- 
siege Thebes, one day, when passing 
through Neinea,* the troops suffered 
^ much from thirst, the springs having 
been dried up by the heat of the ijrea- 
ther. They met with a nurse carrying 
Archemorus (also called Opheltes), the 
infant son of Lycurgus, the king of the 
Country, and begged her to show them 
vtrhere they could fmd water. She 
readily consented, and laying down 
the child upon the gi'ass, that she 
might walk the fjistcr, she brought 
them to the fountain of Langia ; and 
while they wore drinking from it, she 
related to the leader her own melan- 
choly story. She was the celebrated 
Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, king 
of Lemnos, and had saved her father’s 
life when the Lemnian women, by 
common consent, murdered all the men 
in the island, during one night, from 
jealqusy of their preference of the 
female slaves. Ilypaijiyle, pretend- 
ing she had slain Thoas (whom she 
sent privately to Chios), was chosen 
queen of Lemnos. But the truth 
being discovered af£er some time, 
the Lemnian women drove het' into 
exile; Being taken by pirates in her 
wanderings, she was sold to Lycur- 
gus, and from a queen fell to the 
station of a slave — a sad but not un- 
common reverse in those fierce and 
turbulent ages. After receiving the 
thanks and the commiseration of the 
Argives, Hypsipylo returned for her 
oung charge, and to her hon-or found 
ini expiring from the bite of a ser- 
pent that had coiled itself round him. 
The Argives slew the reptile ; and in 
inemoiy of the ill-fated young prince, 
instituted the Nemoan funereal games, 
to be observed every third year. The 
victor received a crown of parsley, that 
herb being fabled to have sprung from 
the blood of Archemorus. The judges 
of the ga?nes were attired in black as 


moqrners j and at first, none hut mili- 
tary men w^e admitted to contend at 
them, because the institution originated 
with soldiers: hence parsley was re- 
garded as funereal, and strewed on 
gi’aves. The saying, He has need 
of parsley,” signified a person at the 
point of death ; and a present of pars- 
ley implied a ivish for tlie death of the 
person to whom it was given. Parsley 
being accounted sacred, was given by 
the Corinthians, as the crown of the 
victor in the Isthmian gjimcs: the 
prize was originally a garland or pine 
bratflobes, and after some time it was 
restored, replacing the parsley crown, 
which, in the isthmian games, was of 
the herb withered, but in the Nemean, 
fresh and green. 

Plutarch relates, that Timoleon, at 
the head of the Corinthian troops, as- 
cending a. liill, from the top of which 
the enemy's camp could be discovered, 
met some mules laden with parsley, 
which the soldiers took as a sinister 
omen, because the herb was funereal. 
But ^rimoleon, in order to restore tlieir 
spirits, told them that it was, on the 
contrary, a favourable augury, pro- 
phetic of triipiiph, as the crowns of 
the victors in the Isthnuaii games 
were, of parsley. He tlion took some 
of the herb and crowned himself with 
it; and all his soldiers cheerfully fol- 
lowed his example. 

It is said that parsley, rubbed upon 
a glass goblet, , will break it ; we own 
we have never made the experiment. 
Parsley is a native of Sardinia, and 
came to us about 1548. In Sardinia, 
grows a plant of the ranunculus species, 
there called wild parsley, which, when 
eaten," causes that involuntary convul- 
sive grin, termed the sardonic laugh, 
from the Sardinian herb. 

On account of the united military 
and funereal recollections associated 
with the parsley, we shall accompany 
it with an appropriai||| translation from 
tho Greek Antholo*— 


ON AN »AGLK STANDINO ON THE TOMB OP A YOUNG WAURIOK. 

FUOM THE GBRKK OV ANTIPATRR. 

(Opi/t, Atpy icpovt5aa diOKTopt^ rev eerra?, k.t,A. 

Oil, bird of Jove! why stand’st thou fiercely here, 

Upon this trophifd tomb, to honour dear 
“ I come, a sjyeaking type, that e’en as I 
Kxocd all birds th^t cleave the azure wlty, 

So he who slumbers iu this hallowed earth 
Kxceird all youths in valour and in worth. 

T.iet timid doves perch on the eowarefs grave, 

The glorious eagle loves and seeks the brave." 


* Xn the Peloponnesus. 





Saoe wasi aticiently considered so 
rich in medicinal qualities that there 
was a Latin adage, Why does any 
man die in whose gar^len sage grows?’* 
(Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in 
korio f) Among its other virtues it 
was supposed to strengthen the me- 
mory, and to (piick’en and invigorate 
the senses. Its Latin namc/^a/ma, 
is deprived from salvus^ u e,, in good 
health. Our English name comes from 
the French, sauge. The leaves of sage 
were used in divination by leave3|^ 
called by the Greeks, botanoi^ncy. 
The iuquii’er wrote the lettors’^f the 
alpluibet contained in his name, and 
in the <piestion he would ask, upon the 
leaves which lie exposed to the wind ; 
anti all that remained after the rest had 
been blown away, were taken up and 
joined together, and whatever sense 
could be collected trom them was be- 
lieved to be the answer to the inquiry. 

Thyme was amongst the Greeks the 
emblem of activity (because it grows 
on th(‘. tops of steeps, as though it had 
climbed thither), and they applied it 
in ointments to the knee and the neck, 
to invigorate those parts. Its Latin 
name, thymus, is derived from the nearly 
similar Greek word, signifying courage, 
strength. The woody and fragrant 
sprigs of the herb were burned in the 
temples as incense. In a Greek epi- 
gfiim of Diosoorides, ho calls it 'Hhe 
Allises' jmugent thyme." Partridges, 
storks, and wood-pigcoiis oat it to heal 
any wounds they may happen to receive ; 
and the tortoise is said to make use of 
it as a pi'cservative from the bite of the 
serpent. AVitli bees the tiny purple 
blossoms aix' especial favourites. U’hc 
honey of Alount Ilybla is said to have 
owed its high reputation to the wild 
thyme growing there in abundance. 

AIint was saifl by mythologists to be 
the metamorphosed form oi' a beau- 
tiful nymph — Mintha, the daughter of 
Cocytlius, changed into this aromatic 
herb by Proserpine, who was jealous 
of the admiration with which Pluto 
beheld her. Ovid alludes to the fable 
in the eleventh book of his .Metamor- 
phoses — 

“ An tibl quoiwimn 

FafmlneoB artuB in olentee vertere njpnthas 

Pewephone Ucuit,” 

The graceful feathery Fennei., which 
an old superstition in Ireland con- 
aders an herb of such unlucky omen 
that it ought never to be planted in a 
garden, was, on the contrary, so much 


esteemed by the Eomans, that it was 
used to crown the victors in the ai'ena ; 
and was eaten by the Athletm, in the 
belief that it increased their strength. 
According to Elian, the serpent 
cleanses the films otfhis eyes by eating 
wild fennel. Culpepper tells us that 
fennel is boiled with dsh to consume 
the phlegmatic humour which fish most 
plentifully afford he also commends 
it as tending to improve the pallid nosa 
of the face after illness, 

AIaejorum was the subject of my- 
thological transformation. Amaracus, 
a page of Cynarus, King of Cyprus, 
was so afflicted at having accidentally 
broken a vase which he was en- 
trusted, and thus spilling a very pre- 
cious ointment which it contained, that 
he died of grief, and the pitying gods 
changed him into the fragrant mai'jo- 
rum. This herb was used by the 
Grcjeks in ointment applied to the hair 
and eyebrows. IJymen was repre- 
sented as crowned with mnrjorum ; we 
will add a small leaf to his garland — 

TOGEXnEB. 

E. jvr, 

(), w'edded love’s n blessed thing I 
Through life enduring ever : 

Pure gold, like its own hallow’d ring, 

It rusts or cankers never. 

The gold at times may dim — one light 
Touch, soft as downy A^atlicr, 

Restores its sheem; and smooth and bright 
It binds two hearts togoUicr. 

Ob ! happy they, to wlioui one joy, 
Together i'clt, Is double ; 

And, when the ills of life annoy, 

Grief shar’d Hcoms lessen’d trouble. 

In vain the angry north-wind blows 
O’er close-twm’<l mountain heather; 

So storms of care uproot not those 
Who bide them well together. 

Aye blest arc they wlio, hand in hand, 
Tlirougli youth, through age, are moving 

Still onward to that better land 
Where all are lov’d and loving. 

Then let the grave its portal ope, 

They’ve borne life’s varied wether 

And cheerfully, in faith and hope, 

Lie down to rest together. 

Of Capers we can only remember 
that Zeno, the stoic philosoper, com- 
monly swore by the caper shrub. The 
English substitute for capers, arc. the 
berries of the nasturtium, pr great 
Indian cress. ElijSabeth Christina, 
daughter of Liunmus, first noticed the 



sparks of electric light which the nas- 
turtium flower occasionally emits, and 
which are only visible in the evening. 
The nasturtium has of late obtained 
the name of tro^yaiohm, or trophy flower, 
from the Latin tropatuWi a trophy, be- 
cause its helmet-shaped flowers, with 
their bright yellow and divided petals, 
marked with crimson patches, suggest 
the idea of golden helmets, pierced and 
stained with blood. 

Boeage, with its pretty blue round 
flowers, comes from Aleppo ; it was 
unknown to the ancients. In the mid- 
dle ages, it was believed to be a cor- 
dial, excellent to drive away melan- 
choly, whether eaten in salad, or put 
into wine (the latter most ])robably). 
Its supposed cxhiliraling qualities were 
celebrated in a Latin adage : — 

Ego, bonxgo, 

Gaudiii 6emp«r ago.” 

Thus Englished : — 

“ I, borage, 

- ' Emig always courage.** 

But gaudia means joy rather than 
courage. TIjc Latin name, borago, 
is a corruption of cor-ago, “ I bring 
heart.” It is still occasionally put into 
a tankard with cider, of wine and 
water, to make the beverage called 
** Coobcup for, as the herb contains 
a good deal of nitre, it has cooling 
properties ; but its joy - f)roduciiig 
power’s seem to have long since Ibr- 
saken it, 

. In old times, before horticulture >vas 
scientifically practised, and when gar- 
dens were chiefly confined to the pos- 
session of the better classes .and the 
religious orders, men were glad to find 
in the woods and fields wild herbs to 
vary and flavour their repasts. The 
mealy-leaved goose-foots {chenopo^ 
diurn) were boiled^ as spinage, par- 
ticularly those rustically called *^fat 
hen,” and «'Gaod King Henry.” 
Tlie latter is said by the French, to 
be named after Henry IV., who paid 
some attention to botanic gardens; 
and by the English it is claimed for 
Henry VI., who was fond of a rural 
life, and better fitted for it than for 
royalty, 

Chickweed (atsine inedia) is quite 
as good as spinage. Young shoots of 
hop, boiled, serve as a ‘substitute 
(rather a poor one) for asparagus ; as 
also the roots of rarapion bell-flower, 
and those of Solomon^s seal (so called 


from some fancied marks on the root, 
like the engraving on a seal), arc still 
used in Turkey occasionally as aspara- 
gus. The young leiives of the wild 
white campion, or bladder behen, whmi 
boiled, have some flavour of peas, and 
furnished food for the starving pea- 
sau(s of JMinorca, when the locusts 
dcstioycd all their harvest in 1685, 
The roots of the water lietoiiy (scro- 
phtdaria aqualica) gave food to the 
famished French Protestant garrison 
#f Rochelle, when so vigorously be- 
sieged by Cardinal Richelieu, 1624). 
The heads of large thistles, and the 
unexpanded buds ofthesim-flow'cr have 
been cooked as artichokes. Tiie earth- 
nuts, or pig-nuts (called in Ireland, 
fairies’ potatoes), when roasted, are 
little inferior to chestiints. The very 
charlock and nettles provide the pea- 
sants w'ith a dish of greens in times of 
dearth. 

Then the hedges gave aromatic and 
pungent herbs for seasoning : the 
pEPpjiTiwoET and Sauce- alone, or 
Jack-by-thc-hedge (erysimim alliaria'), 
caien with salt fish ; and the IIepoe 
M usTARi) an d Tr e acle J\I cst a uu. The 
Lamb’s Lettuce (videriamlla oUloria), 
with its tiny lilac flowers (cfilled by 
the French, salads dc chamincj monk's 
salad), *was termed by our ancestors, 
white pot-herb. T’he Ahum, that 
adorns the wood, with its long purple 
finger (thence familiarly ealle(I ladies’ 
fingers), affoiTls from its dried roots 
a flour often used as sago, and to make 
bi'ead in times of scarcity, though its 
bright orange berries arc a strong 
poison. 

When we take up a botanical work 
and see what vast numbers of herbs 
and roots have been created for the 
.service of man ; all that daily supply 
his meals with not only wholesome, 
but even dainty fare; all that, though 
less pleasant to the taste, help him to 
food in a day of need ; all that possess 
medicinal virtues to lieal and alleviate 
his maladies ; and all that sujiply his 
flocks and herds with nourisliment, 
shall we not, indeed, acknowledge that 
when the earth brought forth grass, 
and the herb yielding seed after its 
kind, God saw it, and. it was good V* 
Shall we not be ready to join in the 
canticle, ‘*Ohl all ye green things 
upon the earth, bless ye the Lord ; 
praise Him and magnify Him for everl” 
M, E, M. 



A HUNTJiE IN THB PBAIBIES/ 


Who, that has tried, would compare 
the feeble luxury of timid indolence to 
the wild delight of the true sportsman, 
as his stix)ng frame battles with the 
fierce dements, endures toil, and braves 
danger in the consciousness of iron vi- 
gour, and with the ardour of the suc- 
cessful chase ? How gladly does even 
the gloved and booted ehgant^TiiiQa^ 
dissolving at the opera, doing duty at 
ball and dinner, and getting “ used- 
up at everything throughout the 
season, seek the tnoro rugged life of 
th6 moors, and recruit his exhausted 
frame and languid energies upon the 
mountain heath! Of a truth, man 
must earn not only his bread, but his 
pleasures — his capacity for enjoyment 
— “ in the sweat of his brow/’ 

But yield yc, ye recreant shooters 
of partridge and of grouse; enlarge 
your notions of sport and danger; we 
olTcr you a new field of excitement— 
a new remedy for ennui and indiges- 
tion. Allow us to introduce to you a 
gentleman, who, like yourselves, has 
frequented the fashionable salons of 
the gay world ; who has been reared 
in luxmy, and has cultivated the re- 
finements of art, but who will tell you 
of more daring feats, and of nobler 
game than is to be found in our too 
civilised islands. So I the introduc- 
tion is made, and, we doubt not, you 
and ^Ir. Palliser will get on agreeably 
together. It will be relresliing to liear 
of any spot of the globe that has not 
yet boon bo-travclled, bc-shol, and be- 
booked. Better again, to find a gen- 
tleman who did not go forth, pencil and 
paper in hand, lo write a journal, and, 
of malice prepense, to indite a book ; 
that is, to dilute a few facts with a vast 
amount of after-thought and imagina- 
tive comment ; or swell out a trifle into 
a mufflee of three volumes. Our hun- 
ter is exactly the reverse. He went 
to shoot, and accordingly he shot. Ho 
went to see new and odd things and 
people, and he saw them. He now 
shortly tells, with simplicity, what 
he has himself done and seen, and has 


thus unconsciously written a pleasant 
book, ^ 

Happily, ho is no professor of \vi'ifc- 
ing. IJc narrates with an absence of 
art that has a graphic reality, the great 
.charm of all travels. , We fool that 
what wc read is true, and this air of 
truth, 60 far from tending to matter-of- 
fact dryness, makes interesting much 
that might not be so, if wo suspected 
it to be apocryphal. It is particularly 
essential, too, where there is so much 
that is novel. Since 0. Cumming’s 
wholesale battues^ we have had no story 
of adventurous sporting of this kind. 
Probably, many may have performed 
similar feats, but what use has i t been to 
us, who sit at home at ease, if either they 
did not commit their tale to writing, or 
if Mr. Murray did not transfer it to the 
all-difliising typo ? We have, doubt- 
less, had plenty of passages of the 
Ilocky Mountains, but none of these, 
that we are aware of, have yet touched 
on this northern region; or, if they 
have, it is but as (i passage to a further 
goal, not as their final object. 

After the ordinary tour in the States, 
which is dismissed in a few pages, but 
with some graphic touches, Mr. Palli- 
ser hunts in the Arkansas and the Illi- 
nois, and then ascends from St. LouiS; 
at the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi,* about two thousand miles along 
the IMissouri, to the Yellowstone river, 
where is laid the scene of his best ad- 
ventures. The dates and times of his 
movements are not given with the pre- 
cision they should have been, and jt is 
. exceedingly difficult to make out any- 
thing like a regular account of his 
erratic moveiueuts. It would seem as 
though in the savage life which he had 
to lead, hours, days, and dates were 
wholly lost, and wore only now and 
then recorded when occasionally he 
emerged into some outskirt of civilhu 
ation. However, it is plain that he 
crossed over early in 1847, that his 
story covers a space of about two and ; 
a-half years, of which about half was ' 
devoted to the pursuits of the chase., , ''i 


* “ Solitary Rambles and Adventures^ a Hunter in the Prairies." By John PalH|(^^\ 
■with illustrations. Small 8vc>, LondonT John Murray. 1853. . / ' ’ 
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Ir^tjCa^ro, on tlio he con- 

ceives that lie has discpveaed the origin 
seal <*Eiien," described by piekene 
in Ohuzzlewit,” and where Mark 
^apley had a most fiivoiirable oppor- 
tunity of coining out slrpng under 
circumstances." Without^ doubting the 
‘reality of his discowry, wo think ho 
might easily have multiplied such in- 
stances along the dreary Mississippi, At 
I^ew Orleans pleasure and hospitality 
seem to have mgned supremo amongst 
its eemUcontinonlal pCoplo j and ere we 
bid adieu to tlie courtesies of life, we 
may give a sketch of n ♦riding incident 
that marks peculitirly the easy manners 
of the place. On his first arrival, he 
lUils to distinguish his own locli^ing un- 
der the light of the unceitain moon; — 

“ After a little hesitation, I entered that 
which I tliouglit most probable to be the 
light one, and passing? through the porte 
I went up stairs, found doors and 
windows all thrown open ; and 1 contiuned 
for some time wandering tliroiigli rooms 
where the gilding of beautiful pictures 
glanced in the moonlight. 1 had not gone 
far when I felt* 1 had mistaken the house. 
Cuiioslty, however, inddeed mo to wander 
a little further before letracing my steps. 
My situation fonibly lemiuded me of the 
account of Don Alphonso, In till bias, whtii 
driven by the storm to take sbritcr in llu 
old Bpanish house, thiough whkii he con- 
tinued w'andeniigfioin loom to looin, amidst 
splendid furniture, jiartially lighted by e*«- 

f ing latniis until he reaidied the apai tment 
Bfuapbinc, where he found the bi^autiful 
widow shaping heavily and uneasily, through 
the soUry Spanibh mUhummci night *The&c 
nfiecthms, however, \^en* quUdvl^ intcnupted 
by a lady’s voice, calling out, ‘Who is 
there T I replied hastily, informing hei of 
my having taken npaitmenis in thci itue 
lioyale that morning, and also of having 
Ibfgottcu both the number of the house and 
the name of its owner* * Was it Mr. So and 
Bo's* or was it Colonel 8,/ sbe kindly sug- 
geated} but quite in vain, nothing could 
bring il; back to my memory. * Wdl 1* at 
length ebe replied, * as my brother is gone 
to the country, you can sleep in his room 
tp*night ^ake the first turn at the foot of 
the steps, cross the large landing-place, and 
go into the room at the head of the large 
$taim* Stay i I will give you a light.' After 
a fdioH panse, X hoafA at the other side of 
the cloB<^ door, a ctackling noise, adnmmo- 
ing the ignition of a lucUhr match, and 
immedialdjy afterwords a lighted candle 
made its appearance* as Tfdfi os a Wy 
ptetiy hule bondS pi^d 

at tne wrijt isfith a very pretty littld 
lace friXt, Ilaving bdten the pm^r^ Con- 
I thanked uiy hostess* ana easily fottOd 


my way to the rooim she bad described* where 
I slept most comfbrubly In tfie moming 
t was awakened by On old negro woman* 
who brought me a cup of cofihe, retimiing, 
before my toilet was corapletpd, ^ith a pair 
of handsome ivoiy-backed hair*bruihes be- 
longing to her misfress, togotber with her 
compUmtuits to know If I had slept well” — 
pp. 32>84. 

With the decr-hunting in tho Ar- 
kansas his book may be said to com- 
mence. II is first e&brta are of a more 
simple description, being a few shots 
at a *^doer-hck,” or place where the 
deer come to seek some natural deposit 
of salt. 1'his, however, is soon varied 
by a pi'oee«'S, called ♦‘pan-hunling” 
at night, which reminds us of an ana- 
logous kind of warfare waged against 
the fish in the Mediterranean, tlie 
picturosijue efibet of which must al- 
ways catch the traveller’s eye : — 

“ An iron pan attached to a long stick, 
serving as a handle, K ciini^ in the left 
hand, n er the left shoulder j mar where the 
left band grasps tho baiidio is u small pro- 
jecting stick, forming a fork on which to 
jest the lifie in linng. Tiie pan is filled 
with burning jdne knots, wbub boim^ satu- 
lated with turpentine, shed a bnlliaut and 
constant light ail lound, •sinning into tbe e) es 
of any deer that may come m that direc- 
tion, and making ti m look like tno lalls 
of fire. . , .... 

“ The night was most ffivourable, being 
pitch datk, and after ciceplng about for 
some time, 1 btljcld, fi om tlio light thrown 
from my pan, a paii of shining balls of fire 
moving up and down a sliort distance ofi. 
At first I took thcni for fii chic's ; hut, on more 
attentive ubset \ .'ition, f saw, by their simuha- 
neems motion, that they must he tlie e> es of a 
deer. Aftc i groping a httlo faither in liut di- 
rection, the eyes again appeared, and as tlicy 
began to approivdi, the distince between 
them seemed grad ugl^Mo Increase, like tlie 
lanijis of a tfavelling-carriagt; to a spectator 
watcliing its progress townida him, till the 
animal camo «o near that I could trace his 
outline ; so, holding my pan steadily on my 
shoulder with my left hand, 1 rained my nfie 
with tho right, the barrel resting in the notch 
before-mentioned, and suspecting that at 
night, from not being able to determine the 
hind sight, one is apt to shoot high in catch- 
ing the front one clearly, I aimed so low 
that I could hardly, from force of habit^ per- 
suade myself to puU the trigger. When I 
fired, the deir gave a convulsive bound into 
the shades of night, and 1 thought he was 
lost 

“ I had resumed my hunting- pan and rifle, 
aa§rwas leaning agaip^ a tree, when, like 
some phantom, tho fafiit dusky outline pf an 
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oijormou# iJtagf walked iioiaelessly up, au<l 
. waid ^ually passiog me. It made mo, from 
^he Uiffh state of excitement in whiU» I then 
was, almost eiipoistitious enough to fmey 
him the dcpai ted shade of an ancient deni- 
zen of these primeval foiosts I lired rapidly 
as he passed in fiont of me. On receiving 
the ball, ho rushed > iolenlly otF ; but, from 
the Way in whicli I heard him thresh the 
bushes, 1 know I h.^d a good chance of End- 
ing him at daybroak, 1 had hardly loaded 
ngam, when three or four pairs of glowing 
eyes pmsented themSelves, glancing about in 
seveial diiectiona. I fired a chance shot at 
one, which fortunately bi ought the animil 
clown on his tracks : hearing him struggling 
on the ground, I feared, bv the sound, that he 
wasnol lot onemonieut«ate,l then threw down 
] ide and pan, and lushed up knife in hand. It 
\\A'> forluiute that I did so, for the sta.^ was 
lecovemig, And just as I had seized liiiii with 
my left hand hy om* »)f his horns u filch be- 
ing then only in the velvet, it broke in my 
gnisp, so (hat 1 was eoiupellod to drq) my 
knile, and liold on to him with both bauds, 
holloaing loudh lor assist nice, till the aid- 
mal tore tin front and sleeve of my shiit 
with Ins foie-lict, and made sneh a powcilul 
light, that hnl il not been for Thibault, who 
enuu up, lUiactodby ni) shouts, and stabbed 
him through tlio luait, I should not only 
have lost in> slag, but liavo got the worst 
of it into the banfiiui,” — pp. 4 i-oO. 

Five* capital buck^ were llio produce 
ot’ this first night. Presently we have 
our traveller begiiiriingin right earnest, 
making his solitary bivouac in the 
forest, shooting, skinning, and cutting 
up his own supper, with an awkwai d- 
ness thatsubsecpient piaetido makes him 
now look on with contempt, and finally, 
killing a panther th«it ventuml to make 
too close an acquaintance with him. 
Henceforth w*e may fairly consider him 
ns having jiassed through tbe ceremony 
of SHVUige initiation. 

A visit to the MnuiAoth oaves forms 
a short episode : he there walks some 
twenty miles up and clown hill, and 
across rivers, catches fish without ej es, 
and altogether passes a most nuhterm- 
nean day. Chatun d son gout ; it seems 
that some people find a peculiar luxury 
in interring themselves alive in such a 
place by way of raising their spirits * 

** The temporaturp is always’Wnilbrm, un- 
influenc( <l by that of the external air, whh h 
renWs them, eonsequeatly, comfortable in 
winter, and delightfully cool in summer. 
The air iu^.'ulo is very puro ; so much so, 
that invalids have tried th« experiment of 
rtmaiiilng for week^ under ground, and Uot- 
withsffluding the mevitable gloom that must 


have attended their sojourn in sucli a dreary 
abode, have found themselves greatly in- 
vigorated, and their appetites much inpreaded. 
One gentleman recovered in a most wondeifid 
manner, after a residence of sev^eral months 
in a cottage there, which waS pointed out to 
me. The } ouug ladiei* bad, tlie } ear before, 
voted it too hot to dance abov e«‘ground, and 
bad Actually idanned and given a subtar- 
ram All ball,* choosing a very fine cavern^ 
Kpaoious enough, but not too laige to Admit 
of its being jiroiiorly lighted, and having a 
Iwarded floor laid down for the occasion.”—.- 
p, 72. 

Our traveller now commenebs the 
ascent of the Missouri, aided by an in- 
trepid little btcamer, jvhich onc6 a*ycar 
faces the rapid current for 2,001) miles 
to Fort Union, a great depot of tHf* 
Fur Conipany’fe trmk*, and again do- 
bcends, I’l eigU ted with th<* costly skins 
collected during the past winter. 
Taking advantage of this for but ,500 
miles, he then abandons such civilised 
refinements for a more piimitive and 
independent mode of travelling. 

His party is formed of hardy hunters 
and trappers, and (‘very variety of wild 
men, moving together on hoiscback ;« 
at night camping on the gronndi and 
by day hunting tbe game on which they 
live. Occasionally this exposed them 
to some deficiencies in the commifi- 
sariat that were not alwayb supplied 
by any very delicate luxuries. Thus 
Air. rttlli(s(*r nceives an iuvitatiou 
from the ohicT of an Indian tribe to a 
** dog-fea‘^t he accepts gladly the ** at 
home," and d(‘flpitc scune qualms of 
conscience and of stomach, does not 
fail to assure us that oft( n afterwards, 
when assailed by the pangs of hunger, 
•he turned to the remembrance of this 
fea^st with envious regret. 

Their larder, Jmwever, was in ge- 
neral supplied with more palatable 
food, and Mr, Palliscr waxes positively 
clotpjent in his glovving description of 
the flavour of bufialo meat* He men- 
tions some remarkable instances vfbere 
both it and the oxen bpof were tried 
by Indians, Europeans, and Americans 
together, and where the verdict was de-» 
cided and unanimous in favour of the 
wild animal. He several timtjs recurs to 
thib topic, and quaintly conc^ludes gn 
excellent description of the tmitklVs 
appearance and habits, wUh the critL ^ 
cfsm of a practised purreyor— Taketfi 
altogether* they are a carioui and 
terestlng afiio^oJ, 
eating r 





'"'About tb« bud of October lie reach- 
es Fort XTufon, atid here commcuces 
his bu^alo hunting ; first as an atunsc- 
inent» and soon as a necessity. The 
nature of tlie sport may be shortly 
told : — 

The first object in approaching a herd of 
buffalo should be to get as near as possible 
before charging tliem ; then, rubU in with 
your horse at full speed, single out one ani- 
mal, and detach diim from tlie herd, Avhich 
you will soon do, and after a turn or two be 
able to get a broadside shot, when y(»u should 
endeavour to strike him behind the fore- 
shoulder; Wiiile reloading slacken your 
horse^B speed to a limid gallop. The general 
method uf loading is to empty the charge 
from the horn slung round your neck into 
the palm of your hand, whence you can more 
«asUy pour it dowm the barrel ; yon then take 
a bullet wet out of your mouth, and throw 
it down upon the powder ; by which means 
you avoid tlic necessity of using a ramrod, a 
most inconvenient procct's when ridnig fast 
on horseback. I i^ound it from experience 
better to dispense with both powdci-horn, 
ramrod, and copper caps altogether, and use 
a light self-priming flint gun, carrying the 
powder loose in the skirt pockets of my 
shooting* coat, and thereby having no further 
' delay than to thrust my hand in for it, and 
empty it down the barrel of my gun ; accu- 
racy in quantity at such close quarters being 
of small importance.” — pp. Ill, 112 

But winter soon set in, wrapping 
the plains in universal snow, and bind- 
ing all things in the rigid chains of 
that drcaiy region’s iron frost. With 
its first cold broke out an epidemic 
among the inhabitants of the Fort, 
which soon placed .both hunters and 
doctor hors de combat* The garrison, 
of nearly fifty souls, thus became de-^ 
pendant on our traveller’s prowess, 
and we have a narrative of fearful 
slaughters and hardships, which, per- 
haps, nothing but necessity could have 
enabled a denizen of Merrioo-square 
and May Fair to have encountered. 
Ho had not only hiipself to slay the 
game, but to skin and cut it up, and 
carry back the available meat. On 
one occasion, he certainly had the as- 
sistance of some Indian ladies, but we 
doubt jf their feminine accomplish- 
ments imparted much delicacy to the 
process:— 

“ It WAS quite a par^ dT pleasure for them, 
and by the w^ay fn which they performed 
cutting up, that operation seemed to afford 

considerable where of their cnjoymenti 
"Ihey akianed attd sliced slowly and delibe- 


rately, doing it iii a’ mdst scientific manner, 
and with evident relish, dabbling in the 
blood, and actually drinking it, the ySkingesfc 
laughing at my aversion, and offering me 
some in the palms of her hands.’^ — p* 155. 

Lest our readers should fitney that 
bisons are shot like grouse, and are 
quiet, defenceless creatures, we select 
a specimen of one keen encounter * 

“I soon came in sight of mine, He was 
standing a little way off on the open plain, 
but the skirting willows and brushwood 
afforded me cover within eighty yards of him, 
profitit'g by wliich I crept u[C and taking a 
deliberate aim, tired. The bidl ga^'e a con- 
vulsive start, moved oft’ a little way, and 
turned his broadside again to me. I fired 
again, over one hundred j^ards this time ; he 
did not stir. I loaded and fired the third 
time, whereupon he turned and faced me, as 
if about to show tight. As I was loading 
for a fourth shot he tottered forward a step 
or two, and I thought he was about to fall, 
so 1 waited for a little wbilo, but as he did 
not come dou n I determined to go up and 
finish him. Walking up, therefore, to within 
thirty paces of him, till I could actually see 
his eyes rolling, I fired for the fourth time 
directly at the region of the licart, as 1 thought, 
but to my utter amazemenitup went his tail 
and down went his head, and with a speed 
that I thought him Utile capable of, he w^aa 
upon me in a twiniriing. 1 ran Inurd fov it, 
but he rapidly ovcibunled me, and my situa- 
tion was becoming anyUiing but jdoasant. 
Thinking he might, like our own bulls, shut 
the eyes in making a charge., I swerved sud- 
denly to one side to escape the shock, but, to 
my horror, I failed in dodging him, for ho 
bolted round quicker than I did, and afi’ord- 
ing me baiely time to protei:t my stomach 
with the stock of my rifle, and to turn my- 
self sideways as 1 sustained the cliarge, in 
the hopes of getting between Ins horns, lie 
came plump upon mo with a shock like an 
earthquake. My rifle stock was shivered to 
pieces by one horf, my clotlics torn by Mio 
other; I flew into mid-air, scattering my 
prairie hens and rabbits, w^hich had hitherto 
hung dangling by leathern thongs from my 
belt, in nil directions, till landing at last, I 
fell unhurt in the snow, and almost over mo 
— fortutiately not quite-rolled my infu- 
riated antagonist, and subsided in a snowdrift. 
I was luckily not tlie least injured, the ](prce 
of the blow having been perfectly deadened 
by the enormous mass of fur, wool and hair 
that clothe^kis shagg>' head-piece.” 

This recreation was varied by a gue- 
rilla warfyt’e against the wolves, from 
whom he stripped their skins, as spoils 
of war, and bore them offi not as 
trophies, but to barter for tobacco. 









aiKj otlier remnatita of semi, civilisation., 
A huge dog, Ishmali byname, half. 
wolf himself — rio doubt on the pHn. 
ciplo of setting a thief to catch a thief- 
formed his coinpan%nin these solitary 
forays, IIow they managed to bivouac 
is worth hearing ; — 

The woods along the banks of the river 
afforded me timber, already fallen and in 
every stage of decomposition, wberowith to 
light a fire at night ; and when I stood and 
looked about me to choose a convenient spot 
near an ice-hole, Ishniuh used to gaze into 
my face as if he could read my tlioughta, 
and whine, as much ns to smj", ‘ I am tired, 
loo.’ Wlien I trampled down the snow, cut 
and strewed the willows, and proceeded to 
collect the wood, he used to watcli mo eagerly, 
and prick up his ears when he saw me take 
the flint and steel from my pouch, and the 
^Iry inner bark of the cotton-wood tree from 
my chest, in which to kindle the spark. The 
fire secure and burning well, I turned my at- 
tention to him, unharnessed him, unpacked 
his travail, and placed it aloft against the 
side of a tree to protect the leather straps 
from the voracity of the wolves. This done 
I spread my bod, and fi.lled the kettles with 
w'ater, took a handful of coffee -berries from 
my bug, which I roasted in the cover of 
the kettle, then wrapping them up in a piece 
of leather, I pounded them on a stump, and 
put them in the smaller kettle to boil, reserv- 
ing the large one for the moat. Those culi- 
nary iiroccedings Ishmah used to regard with 
the most intense interest, turning back, from 
time to time, as the eddies of pungent smoke 
from the damp fuel compelled him to avert 
liis eyes. When supper was at last cooked 
and despatched (quickly enough on his part, 
poor fellow, for Ids share was sometimes very 
scanty), lie sat up close beside me as I 
smoked my pipe and sijiped iny coffee ; and 
when at last I got into bed, he u.sed to lie 
down at the edge of the robe, with liis back 
close up against my shoulders, and so we 
slept till morning. As soon as it was day- 
liglit wo rose, Ishmah submitted patiently to 
bo harnessed, and wo resumed our marcli.” 
— pp. 105-150. 

Ishmah 's poor relations, the fumish- 
ing wolves, were sometimes excessively 
troublesome, and used to entice him 
to join their wild gambols, so as once 
closely to jeopardise our traveller's 
life : — 

“One day, after a long march, I was 
looking out for a convenient camping-place, 
wlien a shc-wolf crossed the ice at some dis- 
tance from where I was standing. In spite 
of all my exertions and threats, Ishmah in^- 
mediately gave chase, and they continued 
their gambols tmtil I attempted to approach 


them, when, of course, the wolf made off at 
full speed followed by my dog with his tra- 
vail behind him, loaded with everything I 
then possessed in the world. I followed 
shouting after him in vain uiiUl he entirely 
disappeared from my view, after which I 
continued runnkig on the tracks, till 'dark- 
ness obliged me to abandon the pursuit, and 
1 found myself a long way from timber, out 
on the broad prairie, alone on a vast barren 
waste of snow stretching around me on eveiy 
sid^. 

“ My sensations w^ere anything but envia- 
ble, on reflecting that I was about one hun- 
dred miles from any known habitation, and 
nearly one hundred and fifty from my desti- 
nation, destitute of robe and blankets, with 
but very little powder in my horn, and only 
two bullets in my pouch. In .short I was in 
a pretty considerable sort of a ‘ fix,’ and had 
nothing for it but to make tracks again with 
all speed for the timber. Imrlunately I 
found my way back to the river without 
much difficulty. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night, which enabled me to collect some 
fallen wood, and having lighted a fire, I 
seated myself beside it, and began to consi- 
der the probabilities of my ever reaching a 
trading post alive, in the event of Ishmah 
not returning, and how I should economise 
my ammimition and increase my rate of tra- 
velling, so as to effect this object. My 
prospects were dismal enough, nor did I feel 
cheered as the cold rortli breeze froze the 
perspiration wliicli had run down ray fore- 
head and face, and formed icicles in my 
beard and whiskers, that jingled like bells 
as I shook my head in dismissing from my 
mind one project after another. At last, re- 
signing myself to my fate 1 took out my 
pipe, detcrmincil to console myself with a 
smoke, wdicn, alas ! on feeling for tobacco I 
found that was gone too. This was the cli- 
max of my inisfortunes. I looked to the 
north star and calculated, by the position of 
the Plough, that it must have been about 
ten o’clock, the time at which, in Kngland, 
we have our knees under the mahogany sur- 
roimded by friends, discussing a bottle of the 
best, and awaiting the summons to tea in 
the drawing-room. I tried to see a faint 
similarity to the steam of the tea-urn in the 
smoke from the snow-covered wood on my 
dreary fire, and endeavoured to trace the 
fornrs of swTct familiar faces in the embers, 
till 1 almost heard the rustling of fresh white 
cr^jm dresses round me, when, hark ! J did 
hear a rustle— it approaches nearer, nearer, 
and 1 recognise the scraping of Ishraah’s tra-- 
vail on the snow ; another moment and the 
panting rascal was by my side ! I never felt 
so relieved, and laughed out loud from sheer 
joy, as I noticed the consciousness ho showed 
by his various cringipg mov ements of having 
behaved veiy badly. I was too W'cll pleased* 
however, at his appearance to beat him, par- 
ticularly when I found nothing of his har- 
ness and load either missing or Ipjiired in the 



1» t;.|ff(t fK»«» I 

was^iiitoM^; jttiat I haa nothing 
't6 jk> but unpaolt (lifi ttavaii, niake my b6d, 
imd cofek ciiU’ supper/’— pp. 167-59. 

But the bejMi hunter ^j^nnot always 
insure gamei or unfailing suocess, and 
our traveller had soon to observe an 
involuntary fast for more than two 
days» His feelings the second iK%ht 
are well described :— 

I felt very hcuigry indeed, and was, be- 
sides, very tired. I slept feverishly, awuketied 
at intervals fh)m vlsi^ms of the most rare 
and delicious dishes, placed before me, I 
dreamed I stood before the hospitable inan- 
siem of an old friend, who led me, in spite of 
niy incongruous costume, into his bril- 
liantly-lighted parlour, and placed me down 
to a, table loaded with all the delicacies of 
every season and climate under heaven, in- 
cluding two soups and a turbot ! At last 
when powdered footmen removed the richly- 
chased covers off these exquisite delicacies, I 
started ap -wide awake, to look on nought 
but snow, and finally I solaced myself witli 
a pipe. On the day following 1 hunted 
long and hard till considerably after noon 
without success. TlfO painful sickening sen- 
sation of hunger had now quite left me, and 
1 sufiered much less on the third than on 
the second day. Strange to say I had not 
the least apprehension for the future, but 
felt perfectly confident the whole time, that 
sooner or later 1 should fall in with game. 
At last I came to some frosh tracks of deer, 
and soon made out that the auiinal had not 
only been walking quietly, imt was iu the 
Willows close by ; this 1 rightly guessed by 
tlm ziz-zag direction of the tracks ; for deer 
before lying down, walk slowly from side to 
side, as if hesitating wliere to stop. I ixi- 
mained perfectly still for some time, looking 
intently with an eye sharpened by hunger, 
and at length observed soraethhig stir in the 
wlfiow's ; ft was a deer ; evening w as advanc- 
ing, and he was going out to feed. I waited 
anxiously as he came on, slowly, most for- 
tunately towards me, until he approached 
to within about 100 yards, and then stopped. 
I drew up my rifle, and would have fired i 
but he came still nearer, feeding slowly for- 
ward till he soarcely aixty yards off, 
when ! took a steady deliberate shot as he 
turned his fiarik towards me, I heard the 
ballet erkek agdnst the shoulder \ he ruslied 
a short distance back, and rolled over in the 

But a$ skops Ar@< not ^pra pl^tlful 

than he haa tQ unefertwke a 

niarch of Seventy miliea to tnake a pur* 
chase of copper caps# whqro that ne- 
cessary of hi3 wild to l;»e 


to death, sleeping a north-eastern 
snow storm, without a fire* and then 
nearly perishes for want, of food ; but 
these are ordlnaryjlncidents, and of 
what value are they when compared 
to a box of copper qaps ? After nil, 
men soon cease to be very particular, 
and their standard of comfort becomes 
wonder^Uy low. Thus we find it very 
simply told ns — ** It continued t*) pour 
all night j but we hardly suffered any 
inconvenience from the rain* and on 
the whole, with the exception of having 
nothing to oat, were very comfortable I'* 

Next follows a succession of bold 
and dating shots, and some most tri- 
umphant expeditions some hundred 
miles tip the Yellowstone river, in 
which the rifle deals death with terri- 
ble precision amongst hosts of ante- 
lopes, wapiti, beavers, buflUlo, and 
grosse come, which last are neither 
more nor less than wild sheep. It 
does not sound very romantic or 
sportsmanlike to go sheep-shooting — . 
in fact, it is apt to recal to our iiflnds 
here, certain very stringent laws about 
shet^p-Btealing ; out these animals are 
as wdd and nimble as the chamois, and 
use their huge horns much as the boar 
would hi$ tusks. So vtist a slaughter 
soon overloads tlie party with the tro- 
phies of victory, and they determine 
to build a boat to transport, by water, 
their growing pile of furs and skins. 
This IS soon done most eflectually, 
though mayhap not with the beauty, 
or alter the recognised rules of Lam- 
beth or Putney. They make a frame- 
work of willows, kill a couple of bulls, 
flay them, and stretch the reeking 
hides upon the frame, lashing them on 
with elk- skin cord. In the prairies, 
men have not leisure to servo an ap- 
prenticeship to trades ; they must im- 
provise, and be satisfied without any 
very high artistic finish. Thus our tra- 
veller's next occupations are those of a 
shirt maker and a tailor, rather d la 
Bobinson Crusoe : — 

“ t was at tliis time very badly off far 
clothes. My large winter grey woollen shoot- 
ing-coat (or capote) was completely worn 
out ; over and over again I bad patched it 
with pieces of blanket, but still tlie rents 
were made worse, and at last it went utterly 
to pieces. I had, boweVor, with me an elk- 
skin, which had been uncommonly well 
dressed by one of tlie men while f was at Fort 
Union ; this 1 took and cut Into a hunting* 
shirt with loose sleeves, aewiwg it up partly 



and partly wittf tfirrad 
procured at‘ tlto Fort ; the dresaad akin, of a 
stUall deer funii&hed tke pockets in tVont, and 
it was siibsetjnentty ornamemted forme vrith' 
porcupine work by some Indian women on, 
my return to the fort. ■ The fit was not of 
much couseqiience, my belt confined it 
round mo. I found this a most etfective 
hunting- shirt, for no brushwood could tear 
it; and it now hangs up among ray other 
tn)phies as fit for serWee as ever. Although 
it was a simple thing in itsolf, to cut out and 
make the hunting-shirt, yet it took mo three 
days, inasmuch as I was obliged first to smoke 
the leather in order to prevent its shrinking 
and hard^uing like parchment every time it 
got wet"; next to cut it out without the help of 
scissors, and' with my hunting- knife only ; 
and, lastly, to sew the strong, tougli ma- 
terial together without a thimble, which was 
very tedious indeed.” — pp. 230, 231. 

When in want of fnaterlals fbr any 
garment they sallied forth from their 
Sartorial occupation, and shot and 
skinned a suitable animal, in the same 
way tliat we should here send to the 
shop to buy an extra half-yard of 
stuff 

• 

We continued along little watercourses, 
and trying the brushwood on the hill Bour- 
charville got a shot at a black-tailed buck, 
but missctl him, as I did also a doe. After a 
good deal of hard work, we shot a black-tailed 
doe each ; the meat was not very good, so we 
did not burden the horses with it, but brought 
the skins to camp. On the morrow I occu- 
pied myself in dressing them, with Bourchar- 
ville’s assistance, and the fcfilo wing day fi- 
nished and smoked them, and began to cut 
out' • The celebrated Kout, of Portsmouth, 
who was once known to affirm that he 
paaaeil sleepless nights over the cutting out 
of trousers, could not have taken greater 
pains than I did with mine *, still I wasted 
the cabbage to such an extent, that before 
the completion of my work, I had to sacrifice 
another doer at the shrine of the Sartoriaii 
god.»’— pp. 233, 234. 

It was in these identical habiliments, 
aS nearly as possible resembling the 
''Man FViday,” that our traveller a 
short time aflor had to run the gauntlet 
through the fashionable promenade of 
St.'Louis, and was, of course, pounced 
upoi\ by all his acquaintances, as 
he was endeavouring to slink along to 
some depot of more civilised garments I 
Soon now he begins to turn his^ 
face hornewai'ds, descends the Yellow- 
stone in his canoe, and the Missouri 
in a more orthodox skiff, is surprised 
by a party of Indians* who retreht be- 


fore tlic uplift^ mouths of the steady 
rilfes, ania kills a bear and divers other 
animals, for which we must refer the 
curious to the book itself. But as the 
time of departure draivs nigh, he re- 
members that he has not yot stood face 
to face with the " grisly b<3ar,** the mo- 
narch of the savage tribe, the lio^ of 
the prairies. To retire w'ifchout this 
j)leq|[ure is impossible ; and, as they, 
hare not sought him, he must e’en seek 
them, and attack them in their lair in 
the Turtle Mountains. Mi route, he - 
is roughly handled by his old friends, 
the buffaloes, and only escapes the 
thundering charge of a ferocious bull, 
by the novel feat of leaping over him 
on horseback, when in full career. At 
length his bearish aspirations are fully 
gratified 

“ At length I came to the putrid carcase of 
a bull, and on the mud all around kaw the 
tracks of a largo old bear, some of which 
led from the carrion along the dry water- 
course, and looked very fresh, I drew my 
shot charges, and rammed down a couple of 
bullets, and followed the tracks over an un- 
dulating prairie, till at a distance I descried 
a very largo bear walking leisurely along. I 
approachefl as near as I could without his 
perceiving me, and, lying down, tried Dau- 
phin’s plan of imitating the lowing of A buf- 
falo calf. On hearing tlie sounds, ho rose 
up, displaying such gigantic proportions as 
almost made my heart fail me ; 1 croaked 
again, when, perceiving me, he cam© canter- 
ing slowly up. I felt that I was in for it, 
and that escape was impossible, even had I 
declined the combat, so cocking both han'ela 
of my Truelock, I remained kneeling until 
he approached very near, when I suddenly 
stood up, upon which the bear, with an in- 
dolent roaring grunt, raised liimself once 
more upon liis hind legs, and just at the mo- 
ment wlien he was balancing himself pre- 
viously to springing on me, I fireil, aiming 
closOHinder liis chin ; the ball passing through 
his throat, broke the vertebrso of the nc^, 
and down he tumbled, floundering like a great 
fish out of water, till at length he reluctantly 
expired. I drew a long breath as I un- 
cocked my left barrel, feeling right glad at 
the successful issue of the combat. 1 walked 
round and round my huge prize, surveying 
his proportions with great delight; but aa 
it came on to rain, 1 was obliged to lose no 

time in skinning him.” — p.p. 275j 276. 

* 

Man ia not in good odour with thisfoT- 
niidablo oninial* for though it will fear- j 
leasly attack him when the wind blows 
from the bear to the man* let itbdtcat^ 
the scent of the nmw, and it will 
and flee* if not previously goaded into 
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ri^^r This makes great caution ne^ 
Pessary in seeking to approach thei*. 
t)6spite this <JIfliculty, and the inevi- 
table danger, our traveller was not 
satisfied till ho had secured five of 
enormous size. And now the «uiuual 
incur.'ion of civili<;ed invention affrights 
the dc'iolate prairies, and the shriek 
of the steanier is heard on tlic waters of 
the Mis^soiu’i. He must depart, oij^re- 
inaiu .mother year. 11 is spoils and tro- 

i >hics arc piled on board, and if the 
Prisoner of Chillon “ regained his free- 
dom with a sigh,’* we may well fancy the 
regret with which the hunter for&ouk the 
freedom of the prairie, to return to the 
restrictions of a more refined society. 
Thedownwardcurrcnlaud the powerful 
engine soon bear him a couph‘ of thou- 
sand miles, back to St. Louis again. 
Once more on beaten ground, he wisely 
refrains fi*om telling an often-told tale. 
A \ariety of trips arc merely intimated, 
and adventures are recounted only 
■where there is sometliing pleasant to 
lecord. Y'et the sport is not all at an 
end, and even duck-shooting near New 
Orleans produces something uncom- 
mon. Here is a mooulight shot at an 
alligator 

Seeing that the wind was favourable, 1 
desired tiic negro to steer clo^o alongside; 
and ■vv c MH>n passed w itluii tight oi ten y ards 
ul the biute, on which 1 gave him a sliot in 
the head, whu h I thought liad done for him. 
AVc lost not ii moment in sc< uring him ; the 
niggf*r got out and fastened a roi»<' round 
over the forepart, ami a hitch round the 
tad, and after a good haul we line' heavtd 
him into the boat, an undu taking that give 
us enough to do. AVe had hardly com])h ted 
our task, and taken a horn in honour of the 
event, when — even while eongiatiilating our- 
selves on our siu’cess in safely stowing him 
along the bottom of tJio boat — uj) ro^c Ins 
3 )onderous tall, tlcs<*cndiHg in tlie following 
S8('on(l with a slash that made the knees of 
the boat shako ugnin. 

‘ Ly golly, mastei,’ said our black boat- 
man, ‘ 1 wisli him jicbber had come into this 
boat;* and we Jieaitily wdshed our jm/e in 
his mote <'(>ngtnial element again, as lash 
after lash ol ins pondi'rous tail follow^cd in 
rapid snciession, breaking uji'the th waits, 
wide)) one ahor another went flying about, 
citluT stnking us or falling into the water, ^ 
act<{hHmnicd i»y groans from blacky; who 
grasped his shins with his hands in sure in- 
dii:ution of the utmost nigger imcnsiness. 1 
was uttoily ptrpleved— . not daring to Are 
fur h’lr df swampiug the l)oat — and unable 
with my kmfe to pierce lhn»ugh his ttemcn- 
dous scale'., I^orluiiatcly, however, our 
feound Uttk Yankee craft stood the leviathan 


shocks, And at length the alligator safely ex* 
pired; when we dtew a long breith again, 
put lip our helm, and reached the pquattcYs 
hut again b«forc the muon. di'*api«ared. 
Jiext day wo hailed a tug steamer, winch 
picked us up, and took us back to New Or- 
Kans.” — pp, dl2, 313. 

We sliali take leave of tlic bold 
liimtor, the former fashionable of the 
pay world, and onr now author, at 
a ball giveii in some public gardens, 
to cedebrnte the maniage of — a Ger- 
man butcher! No position seems un- 
suited to him, or to be taken amiss; 
and our readers will ere this liavc dis- 
covered that be tells e\ery kind of ad- 
venture alike ii.it urall} and agree- 
ably 

‘‘nie propiictor kept moat ovcillcnt Ger- 
man wines and had a \ciy luge ball loom 
attifhcd to his edatflishincut, and a spknidid 
olche^tra of brass instrument', in his paj. 
lit i^ave the enl< itamincnt and pioviued the 
e.rpit.il 8U])pei, on condition that nil c\cept 
tin bnddt party should pay for tlie w ine they 
drank. At about nine oV1<k k m tin* oton 
iiig dancing commol^ed, the oichc'jtia play- 
ing Strausi^H and k.umo’s (luadiillts and 
w’ulUcs to ptrfeetion, beside-j all the b< st and 
latist pt»lka9, ami galops, not cxcciiting the 
tcLbiatcd Kdl\\a> and Sturm inarch. 
Urgod by these I became so oxhilniaUd as 
to mil down and seek tlic lady of llu estab- 
lishment, who was hu ^ in the lower regions 
snperintdiding thar uliu iry operations of lur 
haiidmaidcTih. My |>ropos.rl of uaucing the 
Sluiin in art h gdop with her was at first 
received with ucter astoni«himnt ; but after 
a little persuasion her pietty fe dares iclax- 
t d into a smile, and she began to make ex- 
eu'-ts os numerous as the dish.^s show as pre 
paling Her hualiaiid would l>o angjy at 
the vv oi k being iiegloctod ; perhaps the maids 
would want to dantc too, if bhe once began, 
and so on. A little jx rsuasion, however, 
soon removed these obdaeles, and at last, 
upon my protesting, iu lejily to her question, 
*Are you fecrious or are you laughing at 
me ?’ that 1 would quit the promises forth- 
with if she did not comply — ‘Lieberherr 
jc !’ she said, ‘ look nt my die-ss.* * 
lake off your apioii,' 1 1 eplied. She laughed, 
and turning to one of the maids, bid her 
biing water, .soap, and towd, ‘and the cap 
with the ribbons,’ adding, os she smoothed 
her beautiful hair, and looked coqucltisldy 
at me, ‘You know there is no reason for 
looking uglier than one really is !’ At last 
the cap was adjusted ; but just as we reach- 
ed the hnll-ioom tlie galop was diawdng to 
***11 oouUusion. This, however, 1 iiad fore- 
seen, an^l iu consequence of a mossago pre- 
viously rlKpatched to the orchestra, tlie mo- 
ment our hostess and I entei^ed, the Sturm 
march raged with redoubled fury, and soon 







bore us off flying before tbe gale, A glancSe 
from her husband, however, caused my Cin- 
derella to (live into the lotver regions again 
before the termination of the dance, exclaim- 
ing, as I caught the last glimpse of her, 

* Well, perhaps after supper.’ I continued 
to wander about, and turned my attention 
to the bride, but she was ‘hiisslich’ plain, 
so I consoled myself with supper, and sent a 
doze n of wine to the orchestra, which I after- 
wards heard had been presented to them with 
the compliments of the great Kuglisli lord 
fiom the * Fclzcn Gebirgen.’ After suppgr 
I regained my beautiful hostess, who, in ad- 
dition to a more becoming change in her 
dress, had donned a pair of newer shoes that 
did not come off every moment in dancing. 
Shortly after we reapiK^ared, the Hockhoimer 
was linihhed in the gallerj^ whence, in gra- 
titude or honour to me, ‘ God save the 
Queen’ rang out its thrilling harmonies 
from seventeen brass throats. I felt so 


touched t?y the; complihiont^ tliat I think 1 
should have dent another “dozen aloft but for 
the expostulations of my fair parttier, who 
was apprehensive of its influence on the 
music. I remained so late that all the om- 
nibuses had returned to town cxccpljho one 
destined for the conveyance of the orchestra, 
with whom I took my jdace Ot two in the 
morning, to return to the jdanter’s house. 
In conversation with them I happened to ask 
if jthey knew a favourite polka of mine. 

* Oh, ja r and in an instant all the brass 
instruments were blazing away in the con- 
fined apace of the cr()wded omnibus. For- 
tunately, however, before the drum of my 
ear gave way the axletrce tree did, and 
down we came with a* jolt that i)iit an end 
to harmony ; off rolled one of the wheels, « 
and pour soi ' — each had to 

make his way hbme as well as he could,” — 
pp. 301-303. 


^ SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. 

lUS EIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER- RE A CHINOS AND 
SHORT-COMINCS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BV HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THB COUNT DB QADRIAC. 


I HAD often heard that the day which 
should see the count restored to us, 
would be one of festivity and enjoy- 
ment. Again and a^aln had we talked 
over all our plans ol pleasure for that 
occasion ; but the reality was destined 
to bring black disappointment I We 
were returning in sadness from the 
toll-house, when a messenger came 
running to tell of the count’s arrival ; 
and my mother, lea ving me with Raper, 
to whom she whispered a few hurried 
words, hastened homewards. 

1 thought it strange that she had not 
taken mo along with her, but I walked “ 
along silently at Raper’s side, loslP in 
my own thoughts, and not sorry to 
have for my companion, one little 
dikely to disturb them, %Wo sauntered 
onward through some meadows that 
skirted the river j and at last, coming 
down to the stream, seated ourselves by 
the brink, each still sank in his own 
reflections. 

It was a bright day of midsummer : 
the air hadLall that exhilaration peculiar 
to the season in these Alpine districts. 


The stream ran clear as crystal at our 
feet ; and the verdure of grass and 
foliage was in its full perfection. But 
one single object recalled a thought of 
sorrow, and that was the curtained 
window of the little chamber wherein 
Herr Robert lay dead. 

To this spot my eyes would return, 
do what I could ; and thither, too, 
sped all my thoughts, in spite of me. 
The influence which for some time 
back he had possessed over me, was 
perfectly distinct from that which 
originates in affectionate attachment. 
Indeed all his appeals to me were the 
Very reverse of such. His constant 
argument was, that a man, fettered by 
affection, and restricted by ties of 
family, was worthless for all purposes 
of high ambition ; and that for the 
real successes of life, one must sacriflee 
everything like individual enjoyment. 
So faf had he impressed me with these 
notions, that I already felt a kind of 
pleasure in little acts of self-deniaV 
and rose in my own esteem^ by slight 
traits of self-restraint The’ 






ti^lf i$ 0 l$^ioD in ^hicb T lived* And my 
eirta^Atij^ihent from those of my oto 
Age^ mvoured this Impression* and 1 
grew by degrees to look upon the spotts 
and pleasures of boyhood, vritU all 
the disdainful compassion of an old 
ascetic. 

I remember well how, as I lay in the 
deep grass and watched the rippling 
circles of the fast-flowing river, that a 
sudden thought shot through me. 
What if all this theory should prove 
but a well disguised avarice that 
this passion for distinction be only the 
thirst for wealth — these high pur- 
poses of philanthropy but auother 
scheme for self-advancement 1 Is it 
possible that for such a price as this, I 
would surrender all the enjoyments of 
youth, and all the budding anections of 
coming manhood I 

"Mr. Joseph,” said I, suddenly, 
<* what is the best life ?” 

** How do you mean, Jasper ? Is 
it, how shall a man do most good to 
others?” said he. 

** Not alone that ; but how shall he 
best employ his faculties for his own 
sake?'^ i 

** That may mean for his personal 
advancement, Jasper, for objects purely 
sel/ish, and be the reverse of what your 
first question implied.*' 

** When 1 said the best, I meant 
the wisest,'* replied I. 

“The wisest choice is that of a 
career, every duty of which can be 
fulfilled without the sacrifice of kindly 
afiections, or the relinquishment of 
family ties. He who can adopt such 
is both wise and happy.” 

‘♦Are you happy, Mr. Joseph?” 
askcKi I, “ for I know you are wise.” 

‘♦Far more happy than wise, Jas- 
per,” said ho, smiling, “ For one like 
me, lifr has borne many blessings.” 

‘‘Like you I” exclaimed I, in sur- 
prise, for to my thinking be was a most 
enviable mortal ; I knew of no one so 
learned, nor of such varied acquire- 
ments. Like you, Mr. Joseph »” 

“Just so, Jasper j I, who have had 
neither home norfamily, have yet fouml 
both^ i, whom no ties of afiootioBTen- 
circled, have lived to feel what it k to 
be cai^ for 5 and I, that almost de- 
spaired of being aught to any one, have 
found that I can bo of use to '•those 
whom it is my chief happiness to love.” 

“ Toll me your history, Mr. Jo-^eph, 
or^ at least* tcU me something about 
^ yourself.'* 


My stovy, *hy d^ar Jasper, is but 
the history of my own day, I'he least 
uventfttl of livesi would be adventurous 
if placed alongside of mine. 1 began 
the world suOn ns you see me, poor, 
humble-minded, and lowly, I conti- 
nue my journey in the same spirit that 
I set out. The tastes and pursuits that 
then gave me pleasure are still the 
same real sources of enjoyment to me. 
What were duties are now delights. 
Your dear mother was once my pupil 
as yon are now ; and it is ray pride to 
see that she has neither forgotten our 
old le&sons, nor lived to think them 
valueless. Ev(‘n here have I seen her 
fall back upon the jiursuits* which oc- 
cupied her childhood ; ay, and they 
have served to lighten some gloomy 
hours too " 

Kaper quickly perceived, from the 
anxiety with which I had listened, that 
he had already spoken too much ; and 
he abruptly changed the topic by say- 
iiig— 

“ How we shall miss the poor H^rr 
RobcH lie had giown to seem one 
of ourselves 1 ” • 

“ And is my mother unhappy, Mr. 
Joseph?” said I, recurring to the for- 
mer remarks. 

“ Which of us can claim an exemp- 
tign ft ora son*ow, J asper ? Do yon not 
think that the little illagc yonder, in 
that clelt of the mount tim — secluded as 
it looks — has not its share* of this world’s 
gricfb ^ Are there not the jealousies, 
and iho rivalries, and the heartburn- 
ings of large communities within that 
nanow spot?” 

While he was yet speaking, a mes- 
senger tame to sumraon me home. 
The countess, ho said, was waiting 
dinner for me, and yet no invitation 
came for Kaper. lie seemed, how- 
ever, not to notice the omi<!sion, but 
taking my hand, led me along home- 
ward. I saw that some strong feeling 
was working within, for twice or thrice 
ho prf’ssed my hand fervently^ And 
secMWed as if about to say soraefcting, 
and then subduing the impulse, he 
walked on in silem^e. 

“ Make my Respectful compliments 
to" the count, Jasper,” said he, as wg 
came to the* door, “ and say that I will 
wait upon him when it is his pleasure 
to see me.** 

“That would be now, Tm sure,*’ 
said T eagerly. 

“ Perhaps not so soon j be will have 
so much to say to your mother. An- 





other itimer' and, hurriedly shttkiog my 
kaiidj he retired* 

A» t slowly, step by step, mounted 
the stair, I could not help asking my- 
self, Was this the fesLivo ouciisiou I had 
so often j)ielured to myself ?-^was this 
the happy mooting 1 had looked for- 
wnul to so longingly ’ As I drew near 
the door 1 thought I heard a sound 
like a heavy sob ; my hand trembled 
wh(‘n I turned the handle of tliO lock 
and entered the room. 

*'This is .Jasper,'* said my mother, 
coming towardswine, and trying to 
smile through ^hat I could see wore 
recent fears. 

The count was seated on an easy 
(‘hair, still dressed in the pelisse ho bad 
worn on the journey, and with his 
travelling- cap in hia hand. lie struck 
me as a nandaomc and distinguished- 
looking man, but with a countenance 
that alike l>ctui)(Ml passion and intem- 
perance. The look he turned on me 
as 1 came forward was assuredly not 
one of kindness or aflcction, nor did ho 
extend his hand to me in sign oi' salu- 
tation. 

“ And this is Jasper !” repeated he 
slowly, after rny mother. “ lie isn’t 
tall of his age, 1 think.'' 

** have alwa) s thought him so,” 
said my mother gently, **and as- 
suredly ho is strong and well grown,” 

“ The belter able will he be to brave 
fatigue and hardship,” said lie sternly. 

C'omo forwaul, sir, and tell me .some- 
thing about yourself. ||V hat have they 
taught you at school?--uas Raper made 
you a bookworm, dreamy and good- 
for-nothing as himself '>*” 

** VVoidd that he had made me re- 
gemblu him in anything !” cried I, pas- 
sionately. 

"It were a pity such a moderate 
ambition should go unrewnrdod,” ro- 
])lied he, wiih a sneer. “But to the 
purposts What do you know ?” 

“ Little, sir , very little.” 

“ And what can you do ?” 

“ Even less.” 

‘‘Hopeful, at all events,” rejoined 
he, with a shrug of tho shoulders, 
“limy haven't made you a scholar. 
They surely might have trained you to 
something.^* 

Jly mother, who seemed to suffer 
most acutely during this short dialogue, 
hero whispered something in his car, to 
which ho as hastily rephod-— 

“ Not n bit of it. I know him better 
than that ; better than you do. Come, 


adde4 he, turning to me, “ the 
countess tells roe that you are na- 
turally semitive, quick to reel censure, 
and prone to brood over it. Is this 
the case ?” 

“ I scarcely know if it be,” said X, 

“ J have but a slight exiicrience of it.” 

“Ay, that’s more like the truth,” 
said he gaily. “The language of 
blame is not familiar to him. So then< 
from Raper yon have learni'd little. 
Now, what has the great financier and 
arch-swindlcr Law taught yon 

“Emile, Emile,” brokein ni) mother, 

“ this is not a way to speak to the boy, 
nor is it by such lessons ho will be 
trained to gratitude and affection.” 

“ Even there, then, will my teaching 
servo him,” said he, laughingly. “ From 
all that I have seen ot hlc, these are 
but unprofitable emotions.” 

I did not venture to look at my 
mother, but I could hear how her 
breathing cam(‘ fast and thick, and 
could maik the agitation she 
under. 

“ Now, Jasper,” said he, “ sit down 
here beside me, and let us talk to each 
other in all confidence sincerity^ 
You know enough of yotjUl* history to 
be aware that you aro 5 

that both )our parents dieqpijliaving 
yon peunilesa, and that to inis lady, 
whom till now you have called your 
mother, you owe your home.*’ 

My liejrt was full to bursting, and 
I could onl} clasp my mothei’s hand, 
and kiss it passionately, without being 
able to utter a word. 

“ I neither wish to excite your feel- , 
ings, nor to weary >ou,” said he, 
calmly, but it is necessary that 1 shoulij 
tell you, we are not rich. The fact, 
indeed, may have occurred to you al- 
ready,” said he, with a disdainful 
gesture of his hand, while his eye 
ranged over the poverly-sti icken chain*' 
ber where wo sat. “ Well,” resumed 
he, “not being rich, but poors so 
poor that I have known vmat ij? is to 
feel hunger* and thirst, ami for 
actual want. Worse again,^ cri^d 
he. with a wild and savage energy, 
“We felt the- indignity of being 
scoffed at for iny poverty, and seen 
the liveried scullions of a great house 
make jests upon my thread-bare coat 
and worn hat. It has been my OWJh 
choosing, however, all of it t” and as 
he f'poke, he arose and paced tho roOlUf 
with strides that made th$ frail 
ber tremble beneath the tread* « 
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Emile/’ ciied my mother* 
** lot U9 have no more of this. Ro- 
member that it is so long since we met. 
'Pt$y ke(^p these sad rdlections for 
another time, and let us enjoy the hap- 
pitMsss of being once more toother/' 

'^1 have no time for fooling, ma- 
dame/’ said he sternly ^ I have come 
a long and weary journey about this 
boy. It is unlikely that I can alTord 
to occupy myself with his aflkirs again. 
Let liim ha\e the benefit — if benefit 
there be — of my coming. I would re- 
lieve you of the burden of his support, 
^nd himself of the misery of depen- 
dence.” 

I started with surprise. It was the 
first time I had ever heard the word 
with reference to myself, and a sense 
of shame, almost to sickness, came 
over me, as I stood there. 

'Oasper is my child ; he is all that 
a son could be to his mother,” cried 
Polly^ clasping me in her arms, and 
kissing my forehead, and I felt as if 
my very heart was bursting. Between 
us there is no question of burthen or 
independence.” 

We live in an age pf fine senti- 
ments and harsh actions,” said the 
count. have seen W. de Robes- 
pierre shed tears over a dead canary, 
and I believe that ho could control his 
fc(‘Ungs admirably on the Place do 
Greve. Jasper, I see that we mu«t 
finish this conversation when wo are 
alone together. And now to dinner.” 

lie assumed a half air of gaiety as 
he said this, but it was unavailing as 
a means of rallying ray poor motlier, 
whoso tearful eyes and trembling lips 
told how sadly dispirited she felt at 
heart. 

I had heard much from my mother 
about the charms of the count’s con- 
versation, his brilliant tone, and his 
powers of fascination. It hod been 
a favourite theme with her to dilate 
upon his i^ondrous agreeability, and 
the vast range of liis acquaintance with 
popular events and topics. She had 
always spoken of him, too, as one of 
buoyant spirits, and even boyish light- 
heartedness. She had even told me 
that he wouhl be my companion, like 
one of my own ago. With what dis- 
appointment, then, did I find him the 
vciy reverse of all this. All his views 
of life savoured of bitterness and scorn 
—all his opinions were tinged with 
s(*epticism and distrust : he sncei^d at 
the great world and its vanities ; but 


even these he seemed to hold In greater 
estimation than the humble tianquillity 
of our remote vilbgc. I have him be- 
fore mo this instant, as he leaned out 
of the window, and looked down the 
valley towards the Splu 2 on Alps. I’ho 
sun was setting, and only the tops of 
the very highest claciers were no^y 
touched with its ^ory; their peaks 
shone like burnished gold in the sea 
of sky, azure and cloudless. The rest 
of the landscaf)o was softened down 
into various degrees of shade, but all 
sufficiently distinct to'^disnlay the wild 
and fanciful outlines of cliff and crag, 
and the zig-zag course by which the 
young Rhine forced its jiassage through 
the locky gorge. Never had the scene 
looked in greater beauty — never had 
every ellect of light and shadow been 
more happily distributed , and I watch- 
ed him with eagerness, as he gaz(*d out 
upon a picture which nothing in all 
Europe* can surpass. Ilis countenance 
for a while remained calm, cold, and 
unmoved , but at last he broke silence 
and saio — 

** This it was, then, that gave that 
dark colouring to all your letiers to 
me, Polly ; and I half forgive you as 
1 look at it. Gloom and barbarism 
were never more closely united,” 

Oh, Emile, you surely sec some- 
thing else in this gra 1 picture ?” cried 
she, in a deprecating voice, 

“Yes,” said he, slowly — ** I see po- 
verty and miseiT — hall-fed and half- 
clad shei)herds*figureB of bandit rug- 
gedness and savagery, 1 see these, 
and I feel that to live amongst them, 
even for a brief spac(‘, would be to en- 
dure a bon id nightmare.” 

He moved away as he spoke, and 
sauntered slowly out of the room, down 
the stairs, and into tlie street. 

“Follow him, Jasper,” cried Polly, 
eagerly — ‘^he is dLs])iiited and de- 
pressed — the journey has fatigued 
him, and he looks unwell. (Jo with 
him, but do not speak till ho addresses 
you.” 

I did not much fancy the duty ; but 
I obeyed witliout a word. He seemed 
to have quickened his pace, as ho de- 
scended; for when 1 reached the street, 
I could detect his figure at some dis- 
tance off’ in the twilight. lie walked 
rapidly on, and when he arrived at the 
bridge* he stopped, and, leaning against 
the ballustrade, looked up the valley. 

“ Are you weary of this, boy ?” asked 
he* while he ’|)ointed up the glen. 
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rSlioolc my iieiid li^ disSeiit. 

‘‘Nottirerl of itT* he cxcljymM — 
0 not heai't^siekof alifeof dreary mono- 
tony, without ambition, without an ob- 
ject? When I was scarcely older than you 
X wtts a gufU’d*du-€orps ; at efjjhtoen X 
was ill the household, and mixing in 
all the splendour and gaiety of Paris ; 
before I was twenty I fought the Due 
de Valmy and wounded him. At the 
Longchamps of that same year 1 drove 
in the carriage with La Marquese de 
Rochvilliers, and all the world knows 
what success that was I Well, all 
these things have passed away, and 
now we have a republic, and the coarse 
pleasures, artd coarser tastes of the 
‘canaille.’ Men like me are not tlic 
7node, and I am too old to conform to 
the new school. But )^ou arc not 
so ; you must leave this, boy ; you 
must enter the world, and at once, 
too. You shall come back with me to 
Paris.” 

“ And leave my mother ?” 

“ She is not your mother ; you have 
no claim on her as such ; I am more 
your relative than she is, for your mo- 
ther vvras my cousin. But we live in 
times when these tics are not binding. 
The guillotine loosens stronger bonds, 
and the whisper of the spy is more effi- 
cacious than the law of divorce. You 
must SCO the capital, and know what 
life really is. Here you will learn no- 
thing but the antiipiated prejudices 
of Raper, or the wcak^ follies of 
others.” 

He only spoke the last word after a 
pause of some seconds, and then mood- 
ily sank into silence. 

I did not venture to utter a word, 
and waited patiently till ho resumed, 
which he did by saying — 

The countess has told you nothing 
of your history — nothing of your cir- 
cumstances. Well, you shall hear all 
from me. Indeed there are facts 
known to me with which she is unac- 
quainted. For the present, Jasper, I 
will tell you frankly that the humble 
pittance on which she lives is insuffi- 
cient for the additibnal cost of your 
support. I can contribute nothiiy; ; I 
can be but a burthen myself. From 
herself you would never hear this ; she 
would go on still, as she has done 
hitherto, struggling and pinching, bat- 
tling with privations, and living that 
fevered life of combat that is Worse 
than a thousand deaths. ^Jlaper, too, 
in his own fashion, would make sacri- 


fices /or you but would you endure 
the thought of this ? Does not the 
very notion revolt against all your feel- 
ings of honour and manly indepen- 
dence ? Yes, boy, that honest grasp 
of the hand assures me that you think 
sol You must not, however, let it 
appear that I have confided this fact 
to you. It is a secret that she would 
never forgive my having divulged. 
The very discussion of it has cost us 
the widest estrangements wo have ever 
suficrod, and it would peril the Con- 
tinuance of our affection to speak of 
it.” 

“ I will be secret,” said 1, fiimly. 

“ Do so, boy ; and remember that 
when I speak of your accompanying mo 
to Paris, youtjxprcss your wish to see 
the capital and its brilliant pleasures. 
Show, if not weary of this dreary 
existence here, that you at least ai-c 
not dead to all higher and nobler am- 
bitions, Question me about the life 
of the great world, and in your words 
and questions exhibit the interest tlie 
theme suggests. I have my own plan 
for your advancement, of which you 
shall hear later.” 

He seemed to expect that I would 
show some curiosity regarding the 
future, but my thoughts were all too 
busy with the present. They were 
all turned to that homo I was about 
to leave — to the fond mother I was 
to part from — to honest Joseph him- 
self — my guide, my friend, and my 
companion ; and for what ? An un- 
known sea, upon which I was to ad- 
venture without entei^riso or enthu- 
siasm. ^ 

The count continued to talk of 
Paris, and his various friends there, 
with whom he assured mo I should be 
a favourite. Ho pictux'ed the life of 
the great city in all its brightest 
colours. He mentioned the names of 
many who had entered it as unknown 
and friendless as myself, and yet, in a 
few years, had won their way up to 
high distinction. There was a vague- 
ness in all this, which did not satisfy 
me, but I was too deeply occupied 
with other thoughts to question or 
cavil at what he said* 

When we went back to supper, Ea- 
per was there to pay his respects to 
the count. De' Gabrlac recewd/his 
respectfbl compliments colmy , 
haughtily : he even interrupted 
little add^ss poor Joseph had so 0$^^ 
fully studied and committed to mohio^ i 



tp by aeking if he still eotitiDued 
to bewilder his faculties with Greek 
particles and obsToIeto dlalccis? and 
then# without waiting for his reply/ he 
seat^ himself at the tabUs and ar^ 
ranged his lumkin* 

‘‘Master Josephj" said* he half Sar- 
castically, “ the world h^s been pleased 
to outUvo these follies • they have come 
to the wi&e resolve that, when lan- 
guages are dead, they ought to be bu- 
riou; and they have little sympathy 
with those who wish to resuscitate and 
disinter them.” 

“ It IS but an abuse of terms to call 
them dead, comit,” replied Joseph. 
“Troth, in whatever tongue it be syl- 
labled, docs not die. Fidehty to nature 
in our ago will bo acknowledged as 
correct in centuries after.” 

“ Our own time gives us as good 
modclSi and with less trouble to look 
for them,” said the ciount, flip[>antly. 
“ Your dreamy book-worm h too 
prone to delve in the earth, and not to 
coin the ore that he has diseo\ere<l. 
Take yTasper there , you have taught 
him diligently and jiatiently* I'll be 
sworn you haye neglected him in no- 
thing, so far as your own knowledge 
went ; and yet, before he sh ill h.ivcs 
been three months in Fans, he will 
look upon you, his master, as an in- 
fant. 'Ihe interval between you will be 
wide as the broad Atlantic 5 and the 
obstacles and etosses, to oveicomo 
which will be with him the woi k of a 
second, would oe to you diiliculticb ai- 
surmountable. 

“To raris I J^isper go to Paris r* e'c- 
clalmed my nipthcr, us she giow deadly 
pale. 

“Jaaper leave us r* cried Raper, In 
a tone of terror. 

why Uot?^* replied the count. 
“ Is it here you Would Lave him wte 
the best years of youth? Is it m 
the wild barbarism of this dreary \ al- 
ley that he will catch glimpses of the 
prizes for which men struggle «n<l 
contend ? The hoy himself has higher 
and nobler instincts ; he feels that this 
is but the sluggish existence of a mere 
peasant i and that yonder is the tour- 
nament where kbights are jousting/' 

“ Andyou wish to leave us, Jasper ?'* 
cried my mother> with a (julvering lip, 
and a teMWe expression of auxiety in 
her features. 

ffto forsake your home V* muttcmjd 
Saper. ' 

“ Ask himself, let him be as iHnk 


witli yha ai^ he ha11f-ab.^hour ago 
witl ^ and you Will know the truth/* 

“ Ohl Jasper, speak l- 4 eave mo nO# 
in this dreadful suspense I ” cried my mo- 
ther } “ fbr in all my ttoubles, X never 
pictured to my mind this calamity/' 

“No, no 1*' said Kaper ; “ the boy's 
nature has no duplicity he never 
thought of this !” 

“Ask him, I say/* cried the count ; 

“ ask him if he wish not to accompany 
me "to Paris/' 

I could bear no longer the power of 
the gaze that f felt was fixed upon mo, 
but, falling at her feet, 1 hid my face 
in her lap, and cned bitterly. My 
heart was actually bursting with the 
fulness of sorrow, and I sobbed myself 
lo bleep, still weeping through my 
<li earns, and shedding hot tears ns 1 
si umbel ed. 

IMy di'cnm ib more graven on my 
immiory than the events which foUowi d 
my awaking. T could leconni the 
btiange and incoherent ian< ies which 
chased lach^other thiough my bia1n 
on (hat night, and yet not tell the 
actual occuirencesof the following day. 

1 do icmember something ot bitting 
beside my mother, with my hand locked 
in hor«, and feeling the wet cheek that 
Iroiii (iruc to time was pressed against 
my own — of the soft baud as it parted 
the hair upon my imehead, and the 
burning ki«s that seemed to scar it. 
i^asviges of intense emotion — bow 
caused 1 know not — aio graven lu my 
nund ; inemorit^ of a giief that &eciu- 
<dtowi(u(h the heart with picsent 
sufleung, and cl^t shadows of daikest 
meaning on the lutme. Oh, no ! no I 
—the sonows— *if they bo indeed sor- 
rows— of childhood are not short-lived { 
they mould the afflictions, ami dispose 
them in a fashion that endures for 
many a year to come. 

While I recall to mind these afflic- 
tions of *1110 actual events of my laAt 
liouis at Heichonau, I can relate but 
the very blight est traits. I do remem- 
ber poor R$per storing my little poii;- 
manteau with some of the last few 
volumes that remained to him of his 
litjtle store of books — of my mother 
shewing me a secret pocket of the 
trunk, not to bo opened, save when 
some emer^ncy or difficulty had pre- 
bented itsedf — of my astonishment at 
the number of things pioVideU fot my 
use, and the appliances of comfoit and 
convenienc0)Which were placed at my 
<lisi>Oftttl — and then, mmefbrcibly than 



all of tfae eotitwptuooB 0 doi^ with . 

which the count sumye^ the ptnptfrn- 
tion, and asked if my wardrobe con- 
tained nothing better thai^ these rags?*' 
Of the last sad inoinent of part- 
ing — . the agony of my mother's grief 


as eh© clapped me in her arms, till I 
was torn away by force, and with 
my swimming faculties I thought to 
have seen her fall faintmg to the ground 
—of these I will not speak, for I darO 
not, even now I 
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Oua journey was a dreary and weari- 
some one. The' diligence travelled 
slowly, and as the weather was dull 
and rainy, the road presented nothing 
of interest, at least of interest sudicient 
to combat the grief that still oppressed 
me. VVe were upwards of a week 
travelling before we reached Paris, 
which 1 own presented a very dilFei’ent 
aspect i’rora what my ardent imagina- 
tion had derpicted. The narrow streets 
were scarcely lighted— it was night — 
the houses seemed poor, and mean, and 
dilapidated ; the inhabitants rude- 
looking and; iil-dressed. The women 
especially were ill-favoured, and with 
an air of savage daring and effrontery 
I hjwl never seen before, (ianas of 
both sexes patrolled tho streets, shout- 
ing in wild chorus some popular chant 
of the time ; and as the diligence did 
jiot venture to pierce these crowds, we 
were frequently delayed in our pro- 
gress to the ** bureau,’’ which was field 
m the Rue Didier of the Battignollcs, 
for it was in that unfashionable quar- 
ter in which my first impressions of 
tlie capital were conceived. 

** Remember, boy, I am no longer a 
count here,*' said my companion, as we 
got out of the conveyance. I am the 
citizen Gabriac,and be careful that you 
never forget it. Take that portman- 
teau on your shoulder, and follow 
nKil” 

We treaded a va st number of sStreots 
and aUo|8, all alike wretched and 
gloomy, tdl we entered a little Place," 
which formed a cul de sac"* at the 
end of a narrow lane, and was lighted 
by a single lantern suspended from 
a pole m the centre. TWa 
. called the Place do Treize, in mfcf- 
mory, as I afterwards learned, of thir- 
teen assassins, Who had opce li\&ed 
there, and been for years the terror of 
the capital.' It was now but scantily 
tenanted, none of the rooms on the 
ground floor being inhabitod ftt all | . 
and in some instances an entire house 
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haivng but one or two occupants. The 
superstitious terrors that were rife 
about it (and there were abundance of 
ghost stories in vogue) could scarcely 
account for this desertion ; for assur- 
edly the fears of a spiritual world 
could not have proved formidable to 
the class who frequented it ; but an 
impression had got abroad, that it 
was a favourite resort of the spies of 
the police, who often tracked the vic- 
tims to this quarter; or at least here 
obtained information of their where- 
abouts. plague itself would havb been 
a preferable reputation to such a re-* 
port, and accordingly few but the 
very poorest and most destitute would 
accept the shelter of this ill-omened 
spot. 

A single light, twinkling like a faint 
star, showed through the gloom as we 
entered, where some watcher yet sat, 
but all the rest of the “ Place” was in 
darkness. Gabriac threw some light 
gravel at the window, which was im- 
mediately ofiened, and a head, enve- 
loped in a kerchief by way of night- 
cap, appeared, 

» ** It is I, Pierre,” cried he ; come 

down and unbar the door!” 

Ma Foi,'" said the other, ^^that is 
unnecessary. The commissairc broke it 
^ down yesterday, searching for * Tor- 
chon/ and the last fragment cooked 
my dinner to day.** 

** And Torchon ; did they catch ^ 
him?” 

Ko, he escaped; but only to reach 
the Pont Ncuf, where he threw him.. \ 
self over the ballustrade into the river/' ^ 
And was drowned t* 

Doubtless, he was. / 

. scarcely regret him," said , 
briac. , , ' ‘ 

And I, not at all,** repUed the ij, 
other, Good night /* and . this, 4 

lie closed the window, leaving ui tfif flndfl: 
onr trey ^ beat we could, ■ 

, I fcHowed Gebriaci las 'he, 
grci^ his way upth^stairs imd rcaoh^' 




a door ma the third stofy, of iwhioh he 
prodacsed the key. Ho etriick a light 
as he passed ir^ and lighted, a small 
lamp, by which I was enabled to see 
the details of a chamber pooi'er and 
more miserable than anything I had 
ever conceived^ A board laid upon 
two chairs served for a table ; and some 
wood-shavingeJ'^artia% covered by a 
blanket, formed a bed; a couple of 
earthenware pipkins comprised the 
cooking utensils, and a leaden basin 
supplied the provisions for the toilet. 

‘^Lie down there, and takes a sleep, 
Jasper, for 1 have no supper for you,** 
said Gabriac ; but his voice had a touch 
of compassionaUi gentleness in it which 
I heard for the first time. 

*' Andyou, sir,** said I, ‘‘haveyouno 
bed?’* 

** I have no need of one. I have oc- 
cupation that will not admit of sleep,** 
said Jie. ‘^And now, boy, once for 
all, never question me, nor ask the 
reasons of what may seem strange or 
odd to you. Your own faculties must 
^ explain whatever requires explaining — 
or else you must remain in ignorance ;*’ 
and with these words \iq passed into 
an inner chamber, from which he 
speedily issued forth to descend the 
stairs into the street, leaving mo alone 
to my slumbers. And they were 
heavy and dreamless ones, for I was 
thoroughly wciuied and worn out by 
the road. 

I was still asleep, and so soundly 
that 1 resisted all eflbrts to awake me 
till a strong shako effectually succeeded, 
and, on looking up, I saw Gabriac 
standing by ray side. 

Get up, boy, and dress. These 
are your clothes,** said he, pointing to 
a uniform of dark green and black, 
with a sword-belt of black leatlier, 
from which hung a short, broad-bladed 
weapon. The dress was without any 
richness, still a becoming one, and I 
put it on without reluctance. 

" Am J to be a soldier, then ?*’ asked 
I, in half shame , at disobeying his in- 
junction of the night before. 

'f^AU Par all France, is arrayed 
. at one side or the oUier just now, Jas- 
. pe^i” said he, as he busied himself in 
the pnsparatibn of our ** llie 

nieh Who h^ve ruled the nation by the 
guillotine have exhausted its patience 
at last. A spirit, if not of resUtance, 
of at least seff-defeitjce, has arisen, and 
the little that remains of birth and 
blood amongst us has associated with 


this reipmmf bf broperty^to t5he 
Jmll hohndsltlmt Uveby cardage. Ozm 
of tlil^e bands i$ called the battalion of 
‘ La JeunesSe Doree,* and into this T 
have obtained your admission. Mean- 
while, you will be attached to the staff 
of General Danitaii, who will employ 
you in the * secretariat* Of his com- 
mand, Remember, boy, your tale is, 
you are the son of parents that have died 
on the scaffold. You arc the ne^ew 
of Emile dc Gabriac, brother of Jules 
Louis de Gabriac, your father j whom 
you cannot remember. Tour life in 
Switzerland you oan speak of with 
safety. Y ou will not talk of these mat- 
ters save to the general, and to him 
only if questioned about them." 

But is this disguise necessary, sir? 
May I not assume the name I have a 
right to, and accept the fate that would 
follow it ?’* 

“The guillotine,** added he, sarcasm 
tically. “Are you so ignorant, child, 
as not to know that ' England and 
France are at war, and that your ryi- 
tionality would bo your condemnation? 
Follow mv guidance or your own,*^ said 
he, sternly, “ but do not seek to weld 
the counsels together.*’ 

But may I not know in what ser- 
vice I am enrolled ?*' 

“Later on, when you can under- 
stand it,” was the r< ld reply. ' 

I am not so ignorant,’* said I, 
taking courage, ^‘as not to be aware 
of what has happened of late years in 
France. I know that the king has 
been executed.’* 

Murdered I — martyred 1” broke in 
Gabriac. 

And monarchy abolished.” 

“ Suspended — interrupted,” added 
he, in the same voice, “ But I will 
not discuss these matters with you. 
When you have eaten your breakfast, 
take that letter to the address in the 
Rue LepedletieV, see the general, and 
speak with him. As you go along the 
streets, you will not fiiil to mCet many 
of those to whom your dutyr will at 
some later period place you m oppod- 
tion. If they by look, by dress, by 
bearing, and manner captivate your 
imagination, and seduce your allegiance 
to their ranks, tear off your colours, 
then, and join them, boy ; the choice 
is open fo you. My charge is then 
ended ; we are not, j|or oyer can b)& 
aught to each otherjfiala.” 

^ I saw that he wnd not be q^s ^ 
tioned by me, ag^prbearing at once 
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being imposed on both parties on accotint of 
their doretiction from ostablitdiad rule. Should 
the husband refuse to take back his -wife, ho 
was at liberty to give htr leave to follow the 
bent of her inclination, but on no account 
was her sale sanctioned” — p. 32. 

After oiiunierating so many cccon^ 
trie usages, we must add, that notwith- 
standing these, the Mairs have strong 
domesUe affections, and a high sense 
of honour. Colonel Dixon represents 
thorn (p. 33) as ikithful, kind, and 
gemuous;” with a strong clannish at- 
tachment to each other. They are,” 
ho says, very regardless of life, and 
always ready to take their own or those 
of others tor trifling causes. Tliey 
aie, moreover, much attached to their 
tainilios, and the dishonour of their 
wives IS avenged by death alone.'* 

Colonel Hall was criually successful 
in abolishing slavery, whi<‘h, though 
generally exempt from the character 
of ill-usage, prevailed extensively, and 
was necessarily productive of many 
evils. In addition to its ordinary 
source, war, or the seizure of people 
ill forays, and who were not redeemed, 
there were three inodes and varieties 
of slavery pi'ciiliar to the Mairs. The 
first ot thc^c was denominated ‘^Choice 
Kut” 

“A min suffering great oppression, pio- 
ceeds to one of the chiefs, solicits his protec- 
tion, and cuts off his ‘ C’hotee,^ the loi k of 
hail preserved by the Hindoos on the top 
of the hend, sajing — ‘ I am your Choteo- 
kut; proservo mo from o]»prnsiou.’ Ihe 
chief places a turban on his bead, and rcndois 
him all the supiioi t iii his power ; keeping 
him in his o\\ n village. On the demise of 
the Chot<*o-kut, his pioporty lapses to the 
chief, uul&ss any (»f the relatives of the de- 
f*easod reside in the siiue v illage. 1 he < hief, 
in return tor tins piotcctioii, receives a fourth, 
of his gains, arising from all plundering ex- 
peditions. 

‘‘Another kind of bondage is called 
* Russee,' vhuh diffcis only fiom ‘ Chotce- 
kut,’ from a wiitteu engagement being en- 
tered into, instead of cutting off the lock of 
hair. All castes may become Busaees, while 
Chotee-kut cannot be provided from amongst 
those who lean to Mahommedanibni. 

“ ‘ Oonglee kut,’ is a third kind of servi- 
tude. It is of a milder form than those men- 
tioned, since the duty and respect paid, are 
those of a son towaids a father. Nor is any 
power exercised over lile and projjcily. The 
ceicmony of Oonglre-kut is performed by 
cutting off the little finger, and giving some 
of the blood to the cinef whose protection is 
accorded. It extends to all castes.” — p, 33. 
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Those three fdrms of voluntary bon- 
dage were traced by Colonel Ilall to 
the condition of the country as he 
found it. *‘A poor man,** fi»ays the 
work before us, could not obtain 
justice, and being unable to bear up 
against bis powerful oppr(*ssor8, des- 
peration drove him to seek shelter from 
some chief ; audaslicpostossednoinean^ 
of remunerating his protector, he re- 
linijuished what is prized by all, his 
pel sonal liberty, rather than live under 
grievances loo keen for endurance.** 

Alany of the social features which 
we have noticed, and most of the mi- 
series ol M.iirwnra, were connected with 
ils physical (diaracicr. The hills of 
the t'ouniry, like the flats of llolland, 
required that certain prccautious should 
be taken befoie they were fairly ha- 
bitable. Th(‘ object of the Dutch, 
however, was to (‘xclude, whde that Of 
the Mail s must be to retain, the water. 
The measui’cs needed to secure a supply 
of that essential element, called for 
both labour and expense, but without 
these industry could not bo estab- 
lished, order could not Inst, the la- 
bours of Colonel Hall would be un- 
availing, and his plans visionary. This 
was, probably, the first roflccticm which 
he made inMairwara, as it could hardly 
fail to strike any observant per‘‘Onw}io 
mounted its hills or crossed its valleys. 

The country is, as we have said, 
inoimtainous; there are no rivers or 
perennial rivulets, ami as the rain runs 
off* with extreme rapidity, the soil is 
but partially saturated. The rains, 
too, arc precarious, bad seasons being 
the rule, and good the exccjition. The 
whole amount of rain in good seasons 
rarely exceeds twenty-two inches, and 
usually ranges from eight to twelve. In 
1B32 no single ‘'bower fell, and tho 
province experienced all the miseries of 
a famine. Tho cattle perished, and 
number*' of the Mairs fled to Malwa, 
while those who remained had, in many 
cases, only the alternative of death by 
starvation, or life by plunder. In or- 
dinary seasons, too, a break of twenty^ 
five or thirty days without a shower 
often induced results almost as dis- 
astrous. Some villages were destituto 
of water, even for domestic purposes, 
during the hot mouths, and their in- 
habitants were compelled to emigrate 
to more favourable localities until the 
rains returned. At other places the 
people lud to carry water frotn a dis- 
tance of two miles. Thus were the 
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labduts of tho inhabitiitttii interrupte^j 
their minds unsettled, and their amend- 
ment rendered hopeless, Unless it could 
be shown them that it was practicable 
to provide against such calamities. 
Colonel Hall then saw at onco that the 
great want of the district was water, 
and that it Mst be his first object to 
construct taMK-embankments, and to 
teach and encourage the people to sink 
wells, and to make clams, weirs, ** nar- 
rees,’' and every other appliance and 
form of reservoir of which it was pos- 
sible to avail themselves, either for tho 
purposes «if irrigation or for the pre- 
servation of water. All this was, in 
bis position, attended with jieculiar 
di^oulty. The peasants he had to deal 
with were at that period, idle, indolent, 
lUitrained to labour, and without con- 
fidence in themselves, and he knew that 
the Government would not at first 
sanction any large outlay on lank-cm- 
bankments, or other public works 
which they might re<piire as experi- 
ineutal. 

A tank in Mairwara is a very difib- 
rent thing from what it is in Europe, 
or even in Bengal, In Europe, it means 
a emalb teservoir fot holding water, 
Icnown chiefly in' ships and manufac- 
t ories. In Bengal, it is a rectangular ex- 
cavation, of no great size, filled by rain, 
and used either for ornament or for 
bathing. In Mairwara it is a lake — 
an artificial lake or spread of water, 
^formed by embanking up a stream 
with earth or masonry, or both com- 
bined, for the purposes of irrigation, or 
to serve as a fountain-head to the 
springs of wells. The native name is 
tulao, or tulab, and tulaos are distin- 
euished from the' smaller reservoirs of 
Bengal by the circumstance, that the 
latter are excavations, while in Mair- 
wara the water is retained by a bund or 
embankment, and spreads over and 
above the land. It is remarkable that 
Midrwara, where such works are indis- 
peu^ftble^ is admirably adapted for tjicir 
construction. To the making of a 

« laO, it is necessary that the face of 
e country should possess an irregu- 
lar, uneven surface, traversed by hoi- 
lews and corresponding elevations. The 
bund is thrown across the low grounds, 
whereby the waUr obstructed in its 
passage, and being ccdlected into a 
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body, it edbBHtutee,i^ or tank. 
Miurwara has preci^fely thO features 
here described, and, besides, usually 
afibrds other facilities, in the provision 
of stone and lime, and a supply of wood 
for oaldning, Still, though these need- 
ful works are happily attended in that 
country with less than their ordinary 
cost elsewhere, they necessarily involve, 
in lalxmr and other ways, a large ex- 
penditure, which as we have intimated. 
Colonel Hall could hardly expect the 
Government to authorise very freely, 
until he was enabled to exhibit their 
value and importance. Under these 
circumstances, he was obliged to pro- 
ceed more gradually than he could have 
wished, and the marvel is, how he ad- 
vanced the industry of the country so 
rapidly as materially to aid him in car- 
rying out his reforms, and raising its 
character and condition. 

During tbe time he was in Mair- 
wara, Colonel Hall constructed seven 
of these vast irrigation lakes, or tank- 
embankments, besides repairing others 
of large extent, which had never been 
available for agricultural purposes ; and 
he succeeded in leading the people to 
sink wells, and to avail themselves of 
smaller works, and inexpensive contri- 
vances for husbanding the rain. His 
great tank-embankments are models of 
work of that di'icription. One of 
these, the “ Goliana tank-embank- 
ment," was selected by the Govern- 
ment of Agra for an example, and its 
plans and details are given in the 
‘‘Sketch" (p. 164). “It forms,’’ 
says Captain Baird Smith,* “ a very 
beau tif 111 lake, securing 250 acres of 
cultivation, giving food and occupa- 
tion to fifty-nine families, and amply 
repaying the State’s outlay." It has 
now stood five-and-twentjl years, in a 
climate well calculated to test its sta- 
bility, and is likely to last as long as 
the hiiis'around it. The Mairs saw by. 
tbe result of these works that it was in 
their own power to guard against tho 
hazards of the seasons ; and learned to 
expect with confidence the return for 
their labours. Thus was tbe main 
impediment to their industry removed ; 
and til us, with ancillary reforms, and 
the constant inspection and unf^litig 
encouragement of their benevolent go- 
vernor, and supported by the convio- 


“ Itftiian Irrigation/’ by Captain R. biird 




tion that the India Company was 
interested in their advancement, were 
these wild mountaineers of* 1820 — these 
Ishmaels of the tills, these outlaws, un- 
civilised, half-famished, and unclad, 
transformed into peaceful, happy pea- 
sants, living in security and comfort 
on the fruits of their own industry; 
and when, after thirteen years of in- 
cessant labour. Colonel Hall was 
warned by broken health to bid them 
a long farewell, he had the deep satis- 
faction of knowing that he left the 
])oor Mair trained to good habits, 
formed to good principles, ** clothed, 
and in his right mind — 

Thirteen years* oontinuod and undivided 
attention to the affairs of the district had,*’ 
says Colonel Dixon, “impaired Colonel 
Hall’s health. Taking into consideration 
tho great anxiety of mind which was in- 
dneed, and the constant labour and expense 
that were necessarily imposed on him in 
training the wild tribes of the hills, and sub- 
stituting regularity and order for anarchy 
and disorder, the result was by no means a 
matter of surprise. A more arduous under- 
taking. in whicli the exercise of temper and 
conciliation, ooinbinod with firmness, were 
essentially requisite, could not be well ima- 
gined. The reform lie had to introduce 
could not, be effected in a moment. Time 
and eonlldence were indispensable to its 
gradual advance and ultimate perihaiiency. 
The customs of a country had to be changed; 
and honest labour and settled habits of 
thrift to be exchanged for an uncertain, pre- 
datory life. The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered were extremely formidable; yet, all 
were met with patience, and subdued through 
perseverance. His exertions had been at- 
tended with signal .succe.ss. I'he regret of 
the people wa.s great on hearing that he was 
about to leave them. The question in their 
minds was, who should take the kind interest 
in their welfare that ha<l been manifested by 
him, during the thirteen years of his admi- 
nistration. 

“ Whatever tnay have l>een .since effected 
in ameliorating the condition of tho people, 
or hi advancing them in the arts of civilised 
life; it is to Colonel Hall that the credit is 
due for having laid the foundation of these 
good works .** — Sketchy p. 82. 

Colonel Hall gave np his charge in 
1835, and the East India Company, 
with their customary judgnfetit, se- 
lected in Captain, since Colonel I)ix- 


oii, tho persoih ti^ho, of all others, was 
robably the best qualified to succeed 
im. The new superintendent applied 
himself at once to working out the 
measures and developing the plans of 
his pi^decessor; and as the Indian 
Government was, by this time, well 
acquainted with their^advantageous 
results, there was but little difficulty 
In obtaining its sanction to the con- 
struction of large tulaos at the pub- 
lic expense, and to making advances 
in certain cases for minor improve- 
ments, In his first year Colonel 
Dixon erected two tulaos, and as ho 
evinced the zeal and^ability that were 
expected from him, he was soon ena- 
bled to proceed more rapidly ; so that 
up to 1847, the date of his last report, 
the number of tank-embankineuts and 
weirs in Mairwara, amounted to '290 — 
of these seven were constructed, and 
some others repaired* by Colonel Hall ; 
the remainder being all erected under 
the direction of his* successor. This 
refers only to works of the larger class, 
besides which there was, since tho date 
of Colonel Dixon’s appointment, a po- 
sitive increase of 3915 in the number 
of wells, and a like progress in the 
minor appliances for irrigation. Thus 
was the primary object of Colonel 
Hall carried out, and the* province 
prepared against the contingencies of 
famine. 

The attention of Colonel Dixon was ■* 
not confined to irrigation works. lie 
converted wide tracts of jungle land 
into fruitful fields, and observing that 
the improved condition of the people 
rendered it dcsira||^ that au impulse 
should be given tc^he encouragement 
of trade, that there was scarcely a mer- 
chant settled in Mairwara, that the 
Rajpoot towns monopoHsefl the deal- 
ings of the peasantry, to their serious 
loss, that an open market and a bazaar 
were needed, and that capital, whereby 
cultivators might procure advances of 
cash on fair terms lind so accelerate 
advancement, was much required, he 
came to the resolution of meeting 
these wants by building a town. Ac- 
cordingly, in 183t), he founded the 
town of^ Nya Nuggur (new city), 
which has answered alihis expectations. 
Traders and mechanics docked to oc- I 


* The Sketch,” in several places, states that Colonel Hall made or repaired several tahli4^; 

This is a mistake. ^ He constructed seven tatik-embankmcnts of the larger class, and, 
repaired others. ' ; 




cupy his handsome shopa^nelghbotiiing 
villages replaced their mud hovels by 
solid habitations resembling those of 
the new city ; and rival bazaars arose 
in various parts of the country. The 
population in 1847 consisted of 1955 
families^ and the average annual value 
of the merchandize imported, expoi*ted, 
and passed through the city in the 
three preceding years, amounted to 
£147*191. Provision has been made 
for amply supplying the inhabitants 
with water ; trees give their refreshing 
shade in the chief -streets, at the gate« 
ways, and in the roads which approach 
the town ; and by having broad 
streets parallel to each other, inter- 
secting the town from north to south 
and from east to west, ventilation has 
been ensured, and health preserved. 
Uniformity in the buildings, and re- 
gulai’ity m their construction have 
been attended to ; and in 1838, a ram- 
part wall, six feet wide, twelve in the 
bastionsi'* seventeen feet high, and 
twenty-one in the bastions, and two 
miles in circuit, was carried round the 
town. The work of all this rampart is 
so good, that Colonek Sutherland, on 
seeing it in his tour of inspection, 
observed that ** the building the town 
wall of Nya Nuggur was enough to 
immortally one man.*’ 

Another of Colonel Dixon*8 many 
successful efforts was the establishment 
of an annual fair at Nya Nuggar, by 
which an opportunity for more general 
intercourse was afforded to those se- 
cluded mountaineers. We can ima- 

f ine the interest with which he and 
is predecessor imM alike regard this 
picture of the firstwr 

“The fair was numerously attended by 
the people, decked out in their best attire, 
and accompanied by their minstrels. Clans,^ 
kept apart by the feuds of ages, now met 
on one neutral spot, and greeted each other. 
Opportunity was then afforded for forming a 
judgment as to the industry or aloth of par- 
ticular sections. The dress of the indus- 
trious shone conspicuous, while shame and a 
firm resolution to amend, characterised those 
whoso appearance was shabby. The females 
of the industrious classes were extremely well 
dressed. Seated on the dat roofa of the 
bazaars in cloisters, or moving -about the 
fair, they more resembled the , wives of Sa- 
hookars jn appearance and attire than the 
matrons and daughteb) ^ the wild pre- 
datory race of; Hairs. ^ By this simple ex- 


p^ient^ of hol^rig ii fair, wire tlie people of 
two puf-gunans fathered toother at one 
spot;' the condition of each village, indeed 
of each separate fkmily, was freely imparted 
to each other ; the sedulous had their reward 
in self-approbation, in having made so good 
All appearance, and then returned home 
confirmed in their habits of thrift. The 
w ives of ^ slothful wore the only sufferers 
amidst tho j^y and happy multitude. Plun- 
der and robbery were interdicted, and the 
only certain rOad to independGuco w’as appli- 
cation to labour. Their lords and masters 
were importuned to improve their condition, 
and thus example had been highly beneficial. 
Much good feeling had thus been generated 
amongst the people *, while all returned 
home, intent on amendment,” — SkUoh^ pp. 
120 .- 1 . 


The fair is regularly maintained, and 
is attended by 8,000 or 10,000 hi airs 
as well as by l^ypoots, and others 
from the adjoining provinces. 

The building of a town and the 
establishment of the fair were so far 
successful movements ; but there is a 
circumstance connected with them 
which leaves our praises not unmin- 
gled with regret. Colonel Dixon— 
** the subject,” as he says, ‘'having re- 
ceived mature deliberatiqji”* — thought 
proper to dedicate the fair tp an Hin- 
doo idol, “ in whose wonderful deeds,’* 
as he again says,t “ the people place 
implicit faith,” and moreover, he erect- 
ed the effigies of this idol, or hero-saint, 
mounted on a horse, sculptured in 
stone, in the centre of his town. If 
Colonel Dixon could do nothing for 
the furtherance of true religion, he^' 
ought not, at all events, to have lent the 
sanction of his station and of the Go- 
vernment he represents to the encou- 
ragement of idolatry, This was, accord- 
ing to the phrase of a great dipbma- 
tist, not only a crime, but an indis- 
cretion.” Nothing has so strongly ex- 
cited public feeling against the East 
India Company, nothing in their near 
hour of trial will so much endanger 
their continuance, aa their alleged dis- 
couragement of Christianity ; and the 
mere fact of their uncalled-for idol at 
Nya Nuggur may be a fresh item in 
the long list of diargea agmnst them. 

The progress of the Mairs was not 
unheeded by their neighbours. 

Ajmeer chiefs complained that tlieir 
tenants were leaving them, tempted by 
better terms in Jdairwara. Their su- 
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perintendeti,t "wtoiA tp <^ia effect to 
Oolonel Dixon, who, m reply, showed 
that the cause of these emigrations Jay 
not in invitations from him, or reduc- 
tion in assessments, but in irrigation 
works and field improvements; and 
that, if the Ajmeer chiefs adopted 
these, their people would not leave 
them. Eventually Colonel Dfkon was 
directed to proceed to Ajmeer, and in- 
troduce there the irrigation works and 
field improvements which had been so 
successful in Mairwara. This he did, 
to the great advantage of the district, 
althou^i from the inferior fertility of 
Ajmeer, and other causes, the results 
were not altogether so striking, either 
in production or in revenue, as in Mair- 
wara. 

**Tho Mnirs/’saya the “Sketch,” “have 
been singularly fortimate in the authorities 
who have been appointed to rule over them. 
Colonel Hall, C.B., devoted thirteen years 
to the amelioration of their condition, lie 
taught them the arts of civilised life, and the 
duties of a soldier. The present incumbent 
has striven to follow in the steps of that able 
officer.” 

# 

Colonel Dixon is truly entitled to 
the high praise of having emulated 
alike the zeal and the success of his 
predecessor, and it is manifest that the 
Mairs have been fortunate in their 
rulers ; both in having two successive 
supeirintendents of rare administrative 

4 afents, and, during so long a period, 
mt the two. One of the infirmities of 
our Asiatic empire — incidental in a 
great measure to its being ruled .by 
Europeans — is the frequency of change 
in its provincial governments. A su- 
perintendent Las hardly become ac- 
quainted with his position, when he is 
transferred by promotion, or compelled 
to leave by sickness. Thus, Ajmeer 
has had its rulers changed eleven times 
in twenty-three years, while the hap- 
icr Mairwara has, in thirty-one years, 
nown no other governors than Colo- 
nels Hall and Dixon. 

It is, we trust, evident that we have 
no desire to disparage the high claims 
of Colond' Dixofli but there are in bis 
Quarto volume some pferplexing pas- 
sages to which it is light to refer, 
especially as they have already occa- 
sioned overt misapprehension. 

Colonel Dixon embodies in his text, , 
and adopts the following extract from 
a report made by Colonel (Sutherland, 


a. hfgV authori^J who visited Mairwara 
on a tour Of inspection in 1841, and 
wrote as follows for the information of 
the Governor-General of India : — 

* Much was achieved for the peace and 
agricultural prosperity of Mairwara by Colo- 
nel Hall, C.B., and the people have a lively 
sense of the benefits which they derived firom 
his administration. The high degree of pros- 
perity which it has now attained, arises, how- 
ever, from the system introduced by Captain 
Dixon. He may be said to live amongst 
the people. Ho knows minutely the condi- 
tion of each village, and almost of its inha- 
bitants individually ; is ready to redress not 
only every man’s grievances, but to assist 
them to recover fn)m any pecuniary or other 
difficulty in which they may be involved. 
It may be supposed that such a system could 
not be of any extensive application ; bat 
from what I have ^een here, and from my 
oxpei'ieiico elsewhere, I am satisfied, that in 
unimproved countries, if men of Captain 
Dixon’s energies and disposition could be 
found, this system of management may be of 
very extensive application. Captain Dixon 
has no Knropean assistance, but his native 
establishment is so admirably disciplined and 
controlled, that whetlier in the construction 
of tanks, in the assessment of the revenue, 
or the administration of justice amongst this 
simide and primitive people, these estabbsh- 
ments conduct all matters to almost as happy 
an issue as he could himself. I described at 
some length, in the fifteenth paragraph of 
my Khalsa report on the condition of Ajmeer, 
the system pursued by Coloiitd Dixon, and I 
need here only repeat, that it is simply to 
take from all classes alike the money value 
of a third share of the produce, to assist them 
to the utmost extent, on the part of Govern- 
ment, to obtain water for irrigation, and to 
assist them individually ivith money, or by a 
remissiop in the share of produce, according 
to the w'oik to be done in the aciomplisbment 
of all objects acknowledgedly remunerative 
Ipd useful .” — Shtchy p. 72. 

This passage is sufficiently perplex- 
ing, It speaks of a system introduced 
by Colonel Dixon, to which the pros- 
perity of the district is ascribed, while 
It names, expressly, two systems, and 
describes a third. Our complaint 
concerns not style, but facts, and, itk 
making it, we join in every eulogy qu 
the energy of Colonel Dixon, lie did 
all that might become a man, and idl^ 
that was left fo^ him to do ; but he diejij 
not introduce either of the two sy stCum' 
named, or the third, described in thj^: 
extract — they being all in successful 
operation when he took chargeK)f : ;; 
wara. ^ ‘ ' : - ' 



' As imjptign this m 

$iro to be distinct. 

First, we are told that the prosperity 
of Mairwara arises ^*/rom the eyetem 
introduced hy Captain Dixon, Me 
may he said to live amongst the 
people. He knows minutely,** ^c, 
Surely, Colonel Dixon knows, and 
Colonel Sutherland ought to have 
known, that all this was, for thirteen 
years, the system and practice of Co- 
lonel Hall. 

Secondly, as to the system, not ex- 
pressly named, but described. Cap- 
tain Dixon has no European assis- 
tance ; hut his natire establishment is 
so admirably disciplined,** &c. Now, 
Colonel Dixon knows perfectly well 
that this identical establishment was 
trained to his hand by Colonel Hall; 
trained, too, from a class who were, at 
that time, habituated to falsehood and 
fraud, and that — what is unusual in 
administrative changes in India — he 
had not to part with a single member 
of it.^ 

Tlnrdly, the second system actually 
named, and the third, described above, 
is — To take from all Masses alike the 
money value of a third share of the 
proditce ; to assist them to the utmost 
extent on the part of Government to 
obtain water for irrigation,'* &c. 

I'he money advances for iirigation 
^works were, as we have seen, greatly 
‘extended in the time of Colonel Dixon, 
and he was thereby enabled to accom- 
plish all that bo did so w<‘U ; but 
ublic works of tbe same description 
ad been ei’cctcd, and advances made, 
in like manner, in the time of Colonel 
Hall ; and it was in consecpicneo of 
the beneficial operation of these Vorks, 
and their proved results, that the 
system of advances was extended. It 
was a rule of the Indian Government'' 
at that lime, not to sanction advances 
for agi'icultural improvements, mitil 
their value and importance bad been 
thoroughly ascertained. On this ac- 
count, Golpncl Hall was not enabled 


to J)ro<}i$pd os tapidly witli irrigation 
works as bia successor ; but the system 
was the samO» and its value was tried, 
established, and strikingly exhibited, 
in the improved condition both of 
country and people, before Colonel 
Dixon ever budt a tank. 

Thus a**® thn three averments in 
that short extract all inaccurate. Co- 
lonel Sutherland was, no doubt, justly 
pleased with the activity of Colonel 
J)ixon, and the condition of his pro- 
vince, and possibly, in an excess of 
ofticial felicity, forgot for a moment 
that he ever luid a predci'cssor. 

Wo have good reason for remarking 
on this extract. Mr. Kayo, in his re- 
cent book* on “The Administration 
of the East India Company,"' tiikcs 
his account of Mairwara from the 
** Sketch;” does much injustice to the 
claims of Colonel Ilall; and cites this 
passage in a note, as one of bis main 
authorities. In the heading of his 
chapter on tbe “ Progress of Civilisa- 
,tioii,” we have “ Dixon and the Maii^!,*' 
but nut the name of Colonel Hall. 
I'he latter is afterwards introduced to 
us as “ Ca]itain Hall, of the lOlh Pen- 
gaFNative Infantry, t an ^ccr who, in 
the Quartermaster’s ilerBtnient, had 
exhibited considerable ability and force 
of character,” and tlxe moral and ad- 
inlni.strative reforios ore mostly re- 
foiTedto him; but tiu* § irrigation-works 
are os wholly ascribed to Colonel 
Dixon as if his predecessor had never 
once thought about them. “ He 
(Dixon) saw at once what was the 
great want of the country. Eagt*r to 
develop the productiveness of an un- 
yielding soil, and to stimulate the in- 
dustry of an unyielding j)eople, he 
addressed himself to this great matter 
of the water sup 2 )ly, and left untried 
no effort to secure it.”J: “ The finan- 
I’iul results of the experiment were 
highly favourable : the moral results 
were more favourable still. ”§ • • • 

“ His (Dixon’s) name will live as the 
regenerator of the Mairs. It is no 


• ** History of the Amiuhtration of the East India Company.’* By John William Kaye. 
One vol. 8vo. Bentley, Loudon, 1863. 

t Had it been Bengal ArtUleiys’' it would seem that Colonel Hall might have bad a 
l>etlcr chance of a good word from Mr. Ka^'O. Diat gentleman thinks proper to inform ui, 
in a note (pi. 472), that it has been hinted to him **frm more quarters than om, that ho 
has display^ something like a tendency to overrate the achievements of oificers belonging 
to the Beiigai Artillcfy;” and expresses a natural presentiment that the cliarge will be 
brought againrtt him, in reference to Colonel Dixon. 

t Kaye’t “ History of the Administration of Uie East India Company.”— p. 468-0, 

§ Ibid p. 469. 
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HHiftll privilege to ihe compiler of such 
a work as this to chroftiolo, even in a 
few imperfect pages, the recent annalB 
of Mairwara, and to show how a wild 
and lawless people were* reclaimed by 
a bingle European officer, taken from 
an expense-magazine*’** 

The readers of Mr* Kaye's very 
clever book — for such it is-^^may ad- 
mire his style , but, as we have shown, 
they have some reason to distrust his 
autnoiity. 

The extract on which we have been 
observing is from a report made by 
Colonel Sutherland, embodied, indeed, 
and adojited in the Sketch ;’* but we 
have now to ask the render’s atten- 
tion to another, which is altogether 
Colonel Dixon’s own. After recor4ling 
the retirement of Colonel IJall and his 
own appointment. Colonel Dixon pro- 
ceeds to say : — 

It v «is manift bfc tliat water w*is the great 
desicleratnni, and tliut the lirst btep towards 
improvement must be to provide foi its •sup- 
ply. It i\as the one thing neressmy to bind 
the inhabitants to the soil, to attath them to 
our torm ol govornnient, and to admit of 
our moulding them into the lubits of lift we 
di sired It was oMdeiit that on its pro- 
vision, winch would ensuie the niiemng of 
the (Tops, depended futnie pro'^perity. It has 
been said the nunb arc light and uncertain , 
but thongli the foil, in rtfeionce to more 
favoured tli in es, is bmill, still, wm anange- 
inents iimtuKd and carried out for retaining 
.all the rnin (lut fell on the soil, then' was 
a conlident jironiiso sufficient would be le- 
served for the piuposo of the tullivator. 

^Ihe plan was easy of conception ; the diffi- 
tultv was to (<ariy it out. Its enfoicimont 
iinolvcd the ouLlav of t onsiderable sums of 
monei. Tlieptopleat that time wire too 
impovernlied to aliord an) gratuitous assist- 
ance. Measures involving an immediate 
expenditure loi wbat iniglit have been cop- 
sidcied a prohlemalical hemht, weie not 
likely to be favourably eutoi tamed by tbo 
Government. Colonel Hall, iluring his thir- 
teen years’ adininistration, had made and 
n paired seven tulaos. The benefit to the 
IK*o| le and the return of roveiuie had been 
great, but the outlay had been inconsiderably 
small. To have progiessed at the &Iuw rate 
which then prevailed, w'ould have beiu to 
liave iiroti acted the final completion ol all 
tile woiUs of iriigation that were nocessaiy, 
to an indefinite period. The superintendent 
had been recently appointed. His cliaratter 
might not be sufficiently known to the autho- 


rlto to warrant a doviation from the then 
established rule, which was, to discourage 
advances or outlays on agricultural purposes. 
Still, some essay towards effecting improve- 
ment was imperative. The subject was 
brought to the notice of the Government ; 
such ciicumstancea as favoured the project 
being duly set forth. The proposition was 
favonidbly entertained, and sanction ac- 
corded. The requisition embraced the con- 
struction of two tulaos. The woik voutem- 
plaUd was ini onsiderablo in respect to what 
was to be accompUsIicd — to jdace the coun- 
try in a position to withstand a season of 
di ought But as the Government had vouch- 
safed its sanction, tlure was a confident cx- 
pcitation its snppoit would be continued, 
and nioie liberally extended to the outlay of 
huger sums, on the iitilit} , alike to the peo- 
ple and to the State, of works of irrigation 
being m.ifle palpably manifest. The ques- 
tion of the suppoit of the Government having 
happily been answered m the afhnnative, it 
became nects'^aryto an angc systematically 
for the snread of inipiovcment throughout 
the district Hie expense of the larger 
woiks, it was evident, must be borne by ua ; 
but theie was no leason tor allowing the in- 
liabitauts to rcMiiiin inactive. It was de- 
sirable to enlist tlicii heaity co-operation 
in the fultllnient of conteinpLitcd impiove- 
ments .” — Sketchy pp. 85 0. 

Wc submit that the impression Which 
this passage is calculateci to convey is, 
that although C^olonel HfiU built a few 
tanks in thirteen years. Colonel Dixon 
was the first who saw the real value of 
irrigation woiks, and gave the impulse 
to their construction , that, when he 
took charge of the district, the ad van- 
tages ai ising fi oin those might hai c been 
regarded as '^prohloiuatical ” by the Go- 
vernment, and their utility as not yet 
made ^^palpable.” This is, accordingly, 
the* impression iinbib(>d, not only bynir. 
Kaye, but also b} Captain Baird Smith, 
>, who, in his vahrible book on Italian 
Irrigation, ”t gives au abstract of 
Colonel Dixon’s book ; and it appears 
again in a notice of the ‘‘ Sketch, " in 
the February number oi JBluikwood^s 
Magazine of the piesent year, hlaeh^ 
uuwd and Smith give each their meed 
of praise to Colonel Hall, but the 
leader will rise from the perusal of 
both with the conviction, that the order 
of the respective merits of Colopels Hall 
and Dixon, refers the social reforms to 
the former, while the ilrigation works 


* Kaye’s “History of the Aduiinidration of the East India Company*”— p, 47?. 

■f “Italian lingation." By Gaptain Baird Smith, Bengal Artillery* 2 Voh. Blackwood; 
rdiubiw^h. 1852. 




agrioutoal impi*difiementfl arol'die 
^Itsof uewaystettV*— toew'^Sli,** 
iptro^uced by tb^ latter : — 

•♦ For thirteen yeart,” says Captain Baird 
^mith (vol, i. pp. 404), f* Colonel Hall de- 
voted Iiitnself to tlxe social amelioration of 
the Mairs ; to iJie abolition of demomliwng 
and pernicious customs ; to the substitution 
of honest labour and settled habits of thrift 
among the Wple» fer an uncertain predatory 
mocio of Jif^ Tiiough it was reseived for bis 
successor TO develop irrigation >vorks as a 
gi^at engine for the improvement of the 
oountry and of the people, it was Colonel 
JiaJl who first tamed the wild race, who anb- 
atituted law aiid order for anarchy and dis- 
order, and so laid the foundation of all sub- 
sequent ameliorations.” 

Let the reader compare this passage 
with another ill the next page (p. 405), 
when, after speaking of the appoint- 
ment of Captain Dixon, he adds : — 

“ It fsqon became manifest to the new su- 
perintendent that toaiidr was the great desi- 
deratum in Mairwora, and that the first 
st^p,” ice. 

The same views are /c- produced in 
Dlackwoodt a magazine which, we need 
hardly «ay, is not more esteemed for 
its ability than for the. straightforward 
character of its articles. In the number 
for February, 1853, p. 208, after enu- 
merating the moral and social reforms 
of Colonel Hall, it addsi — 


many the services 

of his prodeebii^ t . so happens,' 

that these asr^ vague, save in their re- 
ference to sbcial reform, and that when 
compared with other passages of his 
work, they , leave those very impres- 
sions which have bben taken up by 
every author who has referred to ft. 

It is but justice to Colonel Dixon to 
add, that the errors of his work may 
arise from its being pmpared amidst 
absorbing duties ; from its having 
passed through the press while he was 
iur away ; and from its having been 
originally made up, less for the public 
than for the Ir^dian Government, w^ho 
were well acquainted with the real 
facts. However this may be, it is cer^ 
tain that when Colonel Hall left Mair- 
wara, the importance of tank- embank- 
ments in that province was not prob- 
lematical,” nor had their ‘"utility’* 
to be made ^‘palpable." This officer 
had availed himsjelf of every means in 
his power to encourage irrigation 
works, and had nuide their I'esults pal- 
pable iu the changed aspect of the 
country, and the improved condition 
of its people. In proof of this we can 
adduce the independent ^testimony of 
an accomplished observer, who had no 
disposition to describe the doings of 
the East India Company too favour- 
ably. The Frencli nuturalist, M, Victor 
Jacquemont, visited Hairwara, and 
wrote of what he saw as follows; we 


“ Tu 1885, ill-health drove Colonel Hall 
to another climate, and ho was succeeded by 
Captain, afterwards Colonel Dixon of the 
Artillery ; with him began a new era iu the 
history of JHuxrwara. 

** It soon became manifest to the new su- 
p^intendent, tJiat water was the great desi- 
deratum m, Mairwara,” &p. 

^ndso it is assumed throughout both 
the abstract of the Sketch ” in Smith, 
and tJie article on Mfurwara in Blacks 
mod^ that the merit of the irrigation 
movement, without which, as we have 
already observed, all other refortns 
would be unavailing, belopgs, not to 
Colopel n till, but to Colonel Dixort. 

We do not impute to these writers 
any intentional okparagement of the 
claims of Colonel T'hey ha#e, 

probably, bemi misled by aVant of clear- 
ness in their , pniy book of authority, 
the “ Sketch.” Colonel l)ixon makes 


cite from tiie ^ Letters from India,*** 
2nd vol p. 285, first English edition *.-k— 

“ I have seen the superb Jaypore and the 
delightful Ajineer; and daring my very 
short stay in the latter,' I have contrived to 
visit Mairwara, the former abruzzie of Raj- 
puotaua. Jt was well worth eighty miles 
of riding, in little more than twenty-four 
hours. I saw a country whose inhabitants, 
since an immemorial time, hud iiev^r had 
any other means of existence but }>lun<ler in 
the adjacent plains of JUaywar and Mey war ; 
a people of murderers, now changed into a 
quiet, industrious, and happy people of shejp- 
licrds and cultivators. iJo Majpoot ; 
no Mogul emperors had ever been able to 
subdue them. Fourteen years ago, every- , 
tbiug was to be done with them, and sinca 
six or seven years, everything is done 
already. A single man lias waified thla 
wonderful miracle of civilization*— Major 
Henry iltdl, the son-in-law of Colonel Fagan, 
of whom I have written to you at Dehli^.,,^ 1 ** 


* tetters from India, during the tbars 1828, 1828, 1830, 1831 ; underfcito by Order 

of the French government,”! . By vietor ;lacquemont 2, vols. Lohdotf * ChUrton. 1884. 



\‘ As I kncTritwillb^ gktifj^ng toyonr 
feelinga and to your opinions on tho subject, 
I ^lail add^ niy dear friend, that Major 
Hail baa accompliahed this admirable social 
experiment witliout taking a single life. 
The very worst characters of Mairwara he 
secured, confined them, or put them in irons 
at work on the roads. Those who had lived 
long by the sword, without beoomihg noto- 
rious for wanton cruelty, he maitie sol- 
diers; they became in that Capacity the 
keepers of tiieir former associates, and often 
of their chiefs ; and the rest of the popula- 
tion was gained to tlie plough, 

“ Female infanticide was prevalent with 
the Mairs, and generally through Rajpoo- 
tana ; and now female casualties among in- 
fants exceed not male casualties — a proof 
that the bloody practice has been abandoned, 
and aciircel}' has a man been punished for it. 
Major Hall did not punish the offendm ; he 
removed the cause of the crime, and made 
the crime useless, even injurious to the 
offendor, and it is never now committed. 

“Major Hall has shown to jnc, on tbo 
field, the corps which he has raiseil from 
amongst these former savages ; and 1 have 
seen none in the Indian army in a higher 
state of discipline. He was justly proud 
of his good work, and spared no trouble to 
himself that I might see it thoroughly in the 
few hoars I had to spend with him. l/p- 
wards of one hundred villagers were sum- 
moned from the neighbouring villages and 
hamlets. I conversed with them on their 
fonner mode of life ; it was a most misera- 
We one, by^ their accounts. They were 
naked and starving. Kow, i>oor as is the 
soil of their small valleys, and barren their 
hills, eveiy hand being set to work, there 
is plenty of clothes and food; and so sensible 
are they of the immense benefit conferred on 
them by the British Govermnent, that wil- 
lingly they pay to it, already, 500,000 
francs, w hich they iiicrease as their national 
wealth admits of it, 

“ Often I had thought that gentle means 
would prove inadequate to the task of break- 
ing in populations addicted, for ages, to a 
most unruly, savage life, such as the Greeks,- 
for instance ; yet the KUiphtes were but 
lambs compared to th^ Mairs — and the 
Mairs, in a few years, have become an in- 
dustrious and well-behaved peojtle. 

“ I see by the Bombay papers, that M. 
Crtpo d’Istrias has been murdered. 1 wish 
Major Hall were his successor ; for now I 
have the great^t confidence in the efiicacy 
of gmtk means s but a peculiar talent, too, 
which is a of nature, is required in the 


ruJeTt'lrithoiit wlfich, the most benevolent 
intentions would prove useless,”* 

In connexion witH' Jacquemont’s 
most interesting letter, we transcribe, 
from a printed document, a note ad- 
dressed to Colonel Hall, by the late Lord 
Metcalfe, then Governor-General of 
India : — 

“ Allahabad, lOtli February, 1835. 

“ My pear Coi.o 1 !Jkl, — M any thanks for 
your kind letters. I have read interest- 
ing report regarding Mairwara. 

“Tour management there will immor- 
talise you. It has already brought your 
name before the public with proud distinc- 
tion. Jucqucmoiit says you ought to be king 
of Greece. 

“ You have my wishes to be whatever you 
may devsire to be. 

“ Yours, most sincerely, W 
“ C. T. MB?rOALFK.” 

Jacquemont visited Mairwara in 
1831. C olonel Hall left that pro v ince 
in 1835. Thus it appears that four 
years before this officer left the Mairs, 
he had changed them into a quiet f 
industrioitSf and happy people of shep^ 
herds and cultivators;** that he had 

gained them to the plough;** that 
« there was plenty of food and clothes ;* 
that, at this period, he had accomplished 
their reformation— ^had worked this 
miracle of civilisation,'* Colonel Dixon, 
we gladly repeat, evinced the most en- 
during zeal ; reclaimed large tracts ; 
induced new settlers; extended irriga- 
tion works ; bmlt a town ; and, as was 
said of him by a competent authority, 
<<did enough to immortalise one man,” 
Still the system he pursued so well, 
had been introduced and proved by his 
predecessor. 

The testimony of Jacquemont would 
alone establish the claims of CSlouel 
Hall. We persuade ourselves that 
there was no actual intention of im- 
pugning tlicm ; but as they have been, 
in fact, impugned, our duty, and our 
desire, is to defend the right. 

In closingour paper, we must express 
a ho|)e, that the Sketch of Mairwara”^ 
may soou appear in a more piopular 
form, making known to widening cir- 
cles of the public, the fruitful labourd 

ofCoIonelHalLt . 


• Jacquemont, again referring jto Major Hall, says (vol, ii. p. 21^1) s — ” There are tetir 
'Major Halls to work the miracles he bos none.” 

I In the article on Mairwara in the February number of already referred to,, 

there Is the following passage : — ^ ! 

" - “ While we, look with a natural national pride on the great result which has attbjeoted :tt 
vast: OontiTient to Britisti rule, it is delightful to feel that, In so many cases, the detaibfioltl^ 



POE AND POKTRT** 

SOaAR ALIAN PK>iL**ALBX; AH PB« SUITU,. 


What^ shall we say of the personal cha- 
racter and the private life of Edgar 
Allan Poe ? Shall we unnecessarily 

** Drair hie fk-ailtlei Arom tbetr dread ftbode’*<* 

Cruelly recapitulating the circumstan- 
ces of his mortal career, and, turning 
away from those results of his exis- 
tence which are impenshable, apply 
ourselves to that portion of it*' that doth 
fade'* ? Or shall we not better leave his 
defects as well as his merits (and he 
wHj not destitute of the latter), as an 
individual responsible being, reposing 
in that awful and ineffable asylum 
(again to us the language of the poet 
of *‘ the Elegy") — 

** The bosom of his Father and his God ?'* 

If the poet had, in his writings, carried 
out the moral eccentricities of his con- 
duct; if he had been cradled into poetry 
by an early, coniinuoue, but not sys- 
tematic proof of the “ wrong and if 
he thus taught in ** song" what he 
had ‘'learned" in dissij)ation, the 
case would be very different. If the 
lyrics of Poe were immoral as they 
are beautiful, and if to the fascination 
of their melody had been superadded 
the fatal allurement of a pandering to 
the passions, then indeed it would be 
a paramount duty of the critic to point 
out the polluted sources from which ho 
drew his inspiration, and the degraded 
channels in which his life-stream ran. 
But with Poe the very reverse of all 
this i^the fact. If, as Garrick said of 


Goldsmith (referring to that nervous 
confusion or timidity which frequently 
saves men of genius from becoming 
that pre-ominenSy social bore — a great 
talker)— 

“ He wrote like an angel and spoke like poor Foil"— 

so it may be said of Poe, with even 
greater truth, that however he may 
have lived, lie certainly " wrote like an 
angel if spotless purity of thought, 
and an ethereal spirituality of fancy 
may bo considered to be the probable 
characteristics of the style of those ce- 
lestial beings ; if they were so unhappy 
as to be condemned to write poetry in- 
stead of living it. 

The mysterious connexion of good 
and evil, m human nature, was perhaps 
never more curiously exemplified than 
in the case of our poet ; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the insane acts 
of recklessness of which we read, the 
apparent ingratidude to others, the 
suicidal destruction of his own happi- 
ness, tlic "unonjoying sensualism" 
of intoxication, could all emanate from 
the same individuality, which in hap- 
pier moments delighted to construct 
those singular labyrinths of his prose 
fictions, which the clue of his own clear 
intellect could alone lay open; and 
those angelic utterances of song to 
which we have alluded, and which W0 
are about to introduce more particu- 
larly to the reader. 

The beautiful autobiographical pas- 
sage in the " Adonais," wherein Shel- 


rule will bear such close insp^tion ; that in the remote comers of that far-off land, solitary 
Englishnien and Scotchmen, in isolated commands, spend long years in the practical perfor- 
mance of works which must command the respect and approbation of the purest philan- 
thropy." 

With the griieral sentiment here expressed we can have no quarrel ; but why introduce 
“ Scotchmen" and leave out H Irishmen" ? Havo our countrymen done so little in India as to 
deserve notice ? Were the Wellesleys ineffective in the East? Had the Marquis of Has- 
tings no administrative talents ? Or was the name of Gough undistinguished at Moodkoe, at 
Pero^^hah, at that Oriental Waterloo, thq sanguinary Ssbraon, or in the closing triumph of 
Gopjerat? We might point to Sir Hemy Pottinger, and many others, Irish bom, 'who- 
hold at this u|oment high positions in India; but it is enough for us to show thep^uU||||r 
felicity of the o^sion on which this strange observation occurs. JSlackwood ignores oiir 
country at the coficlu&ipp of an artMe, which owes its whole and sole interest to the talents 
and the tolls of CblOuel Hal), a native of Treland I We, however, forgive our contempora|ry, 
as it was through tbijssame offend^g pmo^ that our attention was drst directed to the sub- 
ject of Maimara. ^ ' ' ■ . 

The I^o^tcal Worhs of Edgar Allan Poe, wiffi a Notice of his life and Genius." Bjr 
dames Hantiey, Esq, , f itb twenty lUustmtlons, London : Addey knd Co. 1863 . ' j 



ley desbi^ibeft the peculiarities of his 
own inenta} orgapisation^ and the an- 
tagonism of opposing elements there- 
in, seems not inappropriately to ex- 
press the two agencies that made the 
life of Poe appear sp inconsistent with 
his poetry. He was, says Shelley, 
speaking of himself— 

*‘A liunl-llke Bpirll, bcautirul and 
A love ill (Jteolatiou inuekecl ; a power 
Gtrl round with weakut^s^'^ 

What maligi) influence first drew this 
fatal ccstus of infirmity around the 
moral enei'gy of Poe, it is now difficult 
to say. That he felt it himself keenly 
is plain from the few bitter words which 
lio has appended to the collected edi- 
tion of his poems by way of preface. 
The allusion to his own opinion of the 
iinporfectlons of these poems,} we have 
no doubt, perhaps unconsciously in- 
cluded the short-comings and more im- 
portant defects of his life, though as 
usual ho throws the blame upon cir- 
cumstances, which in candour he should 
have stated were in a great degree the 
ivsult of his own misconduct. AUud- 
ing to the necessities of life which 
prevented him from applying himself 
to poetry with that entire devotion 
which would have resulted in some- 
thing more commensurate wnth his 
ideas" of the grandeur and dignity of 
the Muse, than those lyrics, which 
though inexpressibly sweet to us, were 
probably, to an intellectually proud 
spirit like his, but the lispings of a 
poetical childhood : he says : — 

Events not to he controlled havo pre- 
vented me from making at any time any se- 
rious effort in what, under happier circum- 
stances, Would have been the field of my 
choice, With me poetry has been not a pur- 
pose, but a passion ; and the passions should 
be held in reverence ; they must not — they 
cannot at will be excited with any eye to 
the paltry compensations, or the more paltry 
commendations of mankind.^’ 

That true poet^ is a passion,” an 
impulse, an inspiration— a something 
that ♦^cannot at-will be excited'* is 
unquestionably true; but we doubt 
very much that to a passionate nature 
like that of Poe, the elysium of leisure 
to whicb^ like all poets, he looked 
forward as the period When his 

f retft work was to be produced, would 
ave eventuated in the splendid re- 
$ult« which his imagination had con- 
ceived. His own poems are almost 
decisive on this point. The only really 
valuable ones are those which seem to 


have been stimck off like brilliant 
sparks iVom the glowing anvil of life. 
The Inferior ones, which we read once 
from curiosity, but to which we seldom 
return again, are tibose written at a very 
early period of life, when it may be sup- 
posed he had some portion of that fatal 
leisure, enough to allow his passion to 
grow cold, and his happy improvisa- 
tions to be lost in diffuse, and occa- . 
sionally imitative harmonies. Kepose, 
amid the stagnant competencies of 
life, like slumbering on the Pontine 
marshes by midnight, is death to some 
spirits. The collision of circumstan- 
ces, and even the lowering of impend- 
ing evils, not unfrequently strike from 
some hearts rays that illuminate the 
whole heaven of poetry, as the rush- 
in^ together of ^two thunder- clouds 
li^ts up the darkness, and awakens the 
echoes of the night. 

A few lines will be sufficient to 
mention tlie principal events of Poe’s 
short and unhappy life, without enter- 
ing into those painfully-rainute details 
to which we have adverted. He was 
born at Baltimore, in Virginia, in the 
year 1811. His present editor remarks 
that the name is not a common one in 
England, and considers the poet to 
h.‘ive been connected, though remotely, 
with a “highly respectable family of 
the same name in irelaud.” His father, 
David Poe, it is stated, having “ mar- 
rlcMl an enchanting actress of uncer- 
tain prospects,” adopted the precarious 
profession of his wife. They both, 
however, died young, leaving three 
children — of whom, we believe, Edgar 
was the eldest— totally unprovided ffir. 

A rich and benevolent gentleman, 
named Allan, who had no children 
of his own, adopted the destitute Ed- 

f ar, and brought him to England, where 
e placed him at school for five yeiirs. 
At the expiration of this pcrio<i, in the 
year 1822, he returned to America^ 
and was first sent to the academy at 
Richmond, and subsequently to the 
university at Charlotteviile. His “ ec- 
centricities*’ (to use the mildest phrase) 
here commenced, and soon reached 
such a climax as to exhaust even the 
patience of his patron, who really acted, 
all through the wayward course of hia , 
adopted son, with more than the affec- 
tion and forgiveness of ,a father, /llie 
evil taint in the mind or he^trt of Po 
hei^ became painfully distinct. He 
satirised his benevolent and^ihil^lgeltt 
benefactor, wrote him a, shirp aii4 ha-t 








Mtcful letter, and then adopted the 
heroic determination of osbisting tho 
Greeks in their effort to shako off the 
Turkish yoke I Ue accordingly sailed 
for Europe ; but instead of muKin^ his 
way to the Isles of Greece/' and Snd- 
ing glory or a grave, liko Byron, on— 

** The fiuUen* ellent ehoroa of Mleeolonghi '* — 

the first place wc hear of him 
turning up pi, is St. I*eterbburg. By 
the assistance of the American minis- 
ter in that city, he was enabled to re- 
turn to his native country, lie was 
again received into favour by Mr. Allan, 
was entered by him as a cadet in the 
niilitary academy, and terminated a 
very brief connexion with that insti- 
tution by being “ cashiered !** 

** It seems to have •been about this 
time/* says Mr. Ilannay, that he 
published, while still a boy, his first 
volume oi poems — those comprised in 
his later collection as ''Poems writ- 
ten in Youth.” There are, of couroc, 
obvious traces of imitation— -adoptions 
of the metres of Scott ^ — imitations of 
the verse of Byron ; but tJiere is the 
keenest feeling for t^io Beautiful, 
which was the predominant feeling of 
Poe*b whole life ; there is the loveliest, 
easiest^ oy fullest flow Of music through- 
out. There is, too, what must have 
been almost instinctive, an exquisite 
taste, "a t?iste which lay at the very cen- 
tre of his intellect, like a conscience.’* 
These poems had a considerable 
success, which, however, seemed to 
have little effect on the conduct or cir- 
cumstances of the poet, as next 
event of any importance which took 
place in his life was his enlisting as a 
private soldier! Coleridge did the 
same thing in his " hot youth,” under 
the appropriate name of Mr. Comber- 
baeh, or Oum^rback ; and we do not 
hear whether re was the ^me incapa- 
city for equestrian evolutions that led 
to the release of the American, as of 
the English poet, from the service 
of " the great god of war/’ After 
disappearing from the sight of his 
friends in this way for some rime, 
lie suddenly reappeared, "thin, pale, 
and ghastly, With the mark of poverty 
branded upon him,'* and being thus 
trained into an appropriate appearance 


and condition for the profession he at 
last adopted, he commenced life regu- 
larly at last as " a literary man.** Hav- 
ing reached the splendid success of mak- 
ing about one hundred pounds in a year 
—that tempting bait which literature 
or " the trade*' holds out to men of 
brilliant minds and cultivated intel- 
lects— he conceived himself in a posi- 
tion to mari^. He accordingly married 
his cousin, Virginia Clemtn, " as poor 
as himself” — to use the language of 
one of his biographers, but who was, 
we firmly believe, all that his present 
editor describes her to be, " a most 
amiable, loveable, and lovely person.’* 

This was the bright spot that gleamed 
in the desert of poor Poe’s lilo. Wc 
hear of their humble but elegant little 
home ; his assiduous attention to what, 
ever literary work, the periodicals of 
the place supplied him with ; we get a 
brief respite from the sad catalogue of 
eccentiicities and irregularities, at 
other times so overloaded — all, we 
have 11' doubt, owing to the gtmile a^id 
refining influence of the dear being by 
his bide. She must have been (to use 
the language of one who has coude- 
scended to verse too seldom) — 

M No petted plaything to careen oi chide 
la sport or snUe 

But his best chosen fi t nd. companion, guide, 
To>ia<k j cough lift, — 

Linked hand In hand.** 

But alas I the clasp of this dear and 
sustaining hand was soon to be se- 
vered by death ; and the poet, now 
left wholly (o himself (for they had 
no children), and uncontrolled by 
the unfclt and almost invisible in- 
infiuenco of the guardian angel of his 
home, relapsed into all his former 
errors; if, indeed, he did not become 
infected hy new. That he was a de- 
voted and atUched husband is proved 
by the fact that evdh the death of her 
daughter did not diminish the afiec- 
tionate interest, or lessen the active 
services, which his mother- in -law 
ever felt for Poe, and continued to 
offer to him during the remainder of hiS 
life. He always called her " his mo- 
ther,’* and the beautiful sonnet which 
he dedicated to her, after the death of 
his beloved Virginia, riiows that to her, 
at least, he was not ungrateful ^ 


" TO MY MOTSEa. 

BecaM I Oiel that, in the heavens above, 
itM angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional os tliat of ' Kother/ 
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Therefore by that dear name I lotig have called you — 
You, 'who are moi^e than mother nriio ine,* 

And flJl my heart of hearts, where death installed you 
la setting tny Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother — my own mother, who died early, 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 
By til at infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soiil-life.” 


Tlie loss of his wife, however de- 
fetr active of the happiness, and in« 
jurioiis in its consequences to the con- 
duct and character of the poet, was, 
nevertheless^ the sad source from which 
have flowed over the world those few 
sweet, strcam-like, melodious wailings, 

So musical^ bo roelanchoty," 

which have rescued the name of the 
mourner and the minstrel from ob- 
livion. This is the ‘ ^ one fatal remem- 


brance,” the ^^one shadow,” that under 
varying names and difiering circum- 
stances, is to be met with in almost all 
the subsequent poems of Poe, abd 
which give a mournful beauty and in- 
terest to the otherwise monotonous 
brilliancy of his poetry, like cypresses 
in an Italian cemetery. 

Take, for instance, the second stanza 
of Poe’s most celebrated poem, “ The 
Kaven” ; — 


“ Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor, 

Eagerly I wished the morrow : vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore.” 


Wo shall return to this poem and 
this subject presently, when wc termi- 
nate our faint outline of the poet’s 
life ; and this we must do in the words 
of the editor of the present edition 

Poe had been lecturing on ‘ the Uni- 
verse,’ in 1848, and producing his strange 
great book * Eureka.’ In the Autumn of 
1849 be had, after a sad fit of insane de- 
bauchery, made one vigorous effort to emerge. 
He joined a temperance society — he led a 
quiet life, and liis marriage was talked of. 
But on the evening of the 6th October, 
1849, a Saturday evening, passing through 
Baltimore to New York, accident threw him 
among some old acquaintances. He plunged 
into intoxication, and on Sunday morning 
he was carried to an hospital, where he died 
that same evening, at the ago of thirty- 
eight years.” — ^p. 28. 

It is a singular coincidence, when 
we recollect the astonishing resem- 
blance that exists, not only between the 
entire genius, but, alasl some of the 
misfortunes of Bdgar Allan Poe, and 
one with whose name our readers are 
at least familiar we mean James 
Clarence Mangan— that death should 
have visited both these twins of me- 
lody and misfortune in a public hos- 
pital, in the one year, and with an 
interval only of about ten. weeks— our 
unfortunate but rarely-ehdowed coun- 


tryman having terminated his mortal 
career on the 20th day of June, 1849, 
in the Meath Hospital in this city. 

We have spoken of the extraor- 
dinary resemblance between the poetry 
of Poe and that of Mangan, and we 
shall presently adduce some instances 
of it. At present we shall merely ex- 
press our regret, notwithstanding our 
pride in his genius, that the latter 
pewt had the misfortune of being an 
irishman. We do not know whether 
he would have fared better in "fie 
flesh, poor fellow, if our wish had been 
granted in time $ but he easily might. 
At any rate, his remains’* would 
have been taken more^^verent care, 
of. Had he the ^ood fmune of being 
an American, a judicious selection of 
his writings woula long since have been^ 
made, and though he never would 
have obtained the pcpularity of Long^ > 
fellow, we are confldent that his poems 
would have been collected and pro-: 
served by some enterprising publisherT 
in some such tasteful shrin.e as Messrs, 
Addey and Co. have raised to the; 
memoiy of Poe, in the elegant Jittl^, 
edition before us. 

The most celebrated pootti of our 
author is «The Haven” — one of the . 
most fantasrio, but melodious fantasias 
that ever the eccentric imagini^a 



p, c6m|}oseA to ike nc^eompani*- 
tneut of Words*, The music of H haunts 
us ever after we have once heard it. 
There is something cllln and dream* 
like about it^ and it sounds in our me* 
mory Hko the strain heai^^ by the poet 
of lihubla Khan in his vision 

* A dfl]CQ9^ririth a duloitner 
til a Vl»ton OQi^ X saw 
It VI us Aa AbysutuAn maid, 

Atirl ou her dulcimer she playe T, 

Singing of mount Abora " 

This is its usual effect upon mo<;t 
readers. On those who have them- 
selves a portion of ** the jj^ift and taculty 
divine'* its influence is still more strik- 
ing. The> cannot re§t until they set 


some of tUoir own thbught^ to the damo 
fuiry-Hke musici and tell the tale to 
some willing or unwilling auditor. In 
that case the reader or listener^ like 
the wedding-guest in the “Ancient 
mariner” of the poefc we have just 
quoted, has no option— 

Ifo cannot cliooM but hear/* 

We have already gilen a stanza from 
this poem *. the entire is too long and 
too well known for quotation ; but wo 
shall give a few lines, taken uncou- 
nectedly, as specimens of the harmony 
to which we have alluded. What 
elaborate melody is there not in the 
first linos of the following stanza ! — 


‘ f/i^ $ilUn^ iarf, vrK'crtiua msilinq (if each purple hirtam 
Thrilled me^filled me mtb fanta'^tic terrors never felt before , 
So that now, to still the buiting of inv he irt, I stood up( ituig-, 
‘ ’ I IS aottio visiter enti eating cntiaiue at my chiiniber-door ; 
Some late \isiter enti catnip? enliance at my chamber door , 
Ihis it is, and nothing uioio * ” 


The exquisite artifice of the first line in lu'> noble German ballad, “ Charle- 
(for it was no accidental combination ma|fne, and the Bridge of Aloonbeams.“ 
that produced so fine an elTect) is Tak<‘ ‘he following three linos as a 
equalled, if not surpassed, by JMangan, speumon 


‘ 'Tih the glorioub'Carlus Magnu'., with Ins gleamy swoid in hand, 

And his crown euwnatliod with myrtle, and his goldm socptic bright, 

And his rich imperial jmrple leAure floating on the rngiit ” 

— (jtrnum Anikoiogg^ \ i. p. 191 


With another extract from this singu- 
lar poem of Foe we shall pass on to 
others that arc, peihajjs, not so gene- 
rajrliy known. It will be perceived 
he again alludes to his lost wife — 


cn slie, his lov d and lost Ameoii, 
lliL muon-whit\ pwirl of his aoul,” 
as Mangan says, iu a poem of kindred 
beauty and power, “The Last Woids 
of Ai-Ilabsaii” 


“lh«n, methought, the aii prow denser, perfumed from an unseen lenset, 
Swung by neraplmn, wlio'sc foot falls tmUid ou the tv fed fiooi 
* Wudeh,' I cried, ‘thy (jrocl hath luif thee, thine angels ho hath sent tluc 
Respite — respite and nepenthe — an I forget this lust Louoie ’’ 

Quoth the Ikivcu, ‘iscvei more 


Poo has devoted one poem, without 
any disguise or mystification v^atever, 
to a reeollectijlki of ifis home, his hap- 
piness and his loss — ^that brief moment 
m his dark and clouded life, when 

“ Heaven showed a l!|llnip«e of Us blue. ’ 

Written on the same distressing themo 
on whicJi Longfellow’s exquisite 
“Footsteps of Angela*’ is composed, 
it equals it in tenderness and graee, 
while it surpasses it in melody and 
originality. $ad as the living poet 
must have been in tractnjj this aflbc- 
tibnate In Memori&m^thh tribute to 
his departed wife— he, with growing 
fame hnd honoor, and nasdent conso* 
lations— what must have been the 
wretchedness of poor Foe, as he sang 


this moundiillest }ct swcete«if of ele- 
gies over his dead happiness and hopes, 
never to retui n or revivi' I Ilow ti uly 
could he have realised the picture 
drawn by our own poet — 

♦‘When tiuough tire unblc«t vie rovt, 

UtMlng all that made hio dearC 

This lyric wo give without abridge- 
ment ; some there are who will scarcely 
read it without tears .'-o^ 

“ ANNABEL LEE. 

“ It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingilom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know, 

By the name oi Auuabtl Lee ; 

And this maiden she lived witJi no Othei 
thought 

1 ban to love and be lov cd by me. 





X Was a chUdy and the was a ctdld» 

In this kingdom by the saa ; 

But we loved with a love that was more 
than love, 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 

With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 

Coveted her and ttte, 

V And this was ihf reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A Wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee *, 

So that her high-bom kinsmen* came 
And bore her away from me, 

* To shut her up in a sepulchre, 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

“ The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me. 

Yes ! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

‘‘ But our love it was stronger by far than 
the love 

Of those who were older than wc, 

Oi' many far wiser than we j 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Leo. 

“ For the moon never beams, without bring- 
ing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel life ; 

And tlie stars never rise but I feel the 
bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel I^ee. 

And so, all the nighttide, I lie down by 
tlie side 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and 
my bride, 

In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 

With Foe, words cease to be mere 
conventional representatives of ideas; 
thqy speak with most miraculous or- 
gan '' — they are musical notes. Surely, 
in the following lines, we are not read- 
ing a clever description of “The Bolls." 
Are we not listening to the very har- 
monies which they describe ? W e can 


only giv^j thfe and seooiid divisions 
of the poem 

“THE BBIX8. 

“ Hear tho sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells 1 

What a world of merriment their m^ody 
foretells I 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night I 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the lieaveus, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Kunic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the 
bells. 

“ Hear the mellow w'edding bells, 
Golden bells ! 

Wliat a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells ! 

Ill rough the balmy air of night 
How the}’ ring out their delight! 
From the molten golden notes, 
And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle dove that listens while vShe gloats 
On the moon ! 

Oh ! from out the sounding cells, 
Wliat a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells ! 

How it dwells 
On the future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels. 

To the swingm^f ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bolls, 

Bells, bells, bells, 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells !” 

“ Leiiore ’* is another tribute to “ the 
one loved name." Wo can give but^ 
the first stanza. There is the perfec- 
tion of rhythmical art in the fourth 
line. Mark how the wq^rds glide into 
each other, like summer streams meet-^ 
ingin an unruffled hike. The accu- 
mulated alliteratioi^ at the termination 
of the same line, is managed with 
consummate skills — 


‘ Ah, broken is the gold^ bowl I the spirit flown for ever, 

Let the bell toll I a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river ; 

And, Guy de Vere, hast ihou no tear? Weep now or never more I 
See on yon drear aiid rigid bier low Ues"thg hve^ Lenore I 
Come! let the, burial rite be read — the funeral song be sung !— 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young — 

A dirge for heff the doubly dead in that she died so young.” 


Viz., the oqgcls — a grscehil faiicy,.-.-En. 
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Poe and Pdeiiy* 


Huly, 


' AgAin, we have the same sad and 
'bittetrecollection, and melancholy fore- 
boding that wo meet everywhere in 
the poetry, perhaps more explicitly 
expressed in the following lyric than 
elsewhere x — 

ONE IN PARADISE. 

** Thou wast tliat all to me, love, 

For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, love — 

A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers ; 
And all the flowers were mine. 

“ Ah, dream too bright to last ! 

Ah, starry hope I that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the future cries, 

‘ On ! on !’ — but o’er the past 

(Dim gulf!) my spiiit hovering lies, 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 

“ For, alas ! alas ! with mo 
The light of life is o’er ! 

‘ No more — no more — no more ’ — 
(Such language holds the Holomn sea 
To the sands upon the shore), 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 

Or the stricken eagle soar ! 

* And all my days are trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 


Are where thy dark eye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams ; 

In w'hat ethereal dances, 

By what eternal streams 1” 

Our readers must have remarked in 
the passages already quoted a peculiar 
habit of the poet — it can scarcely bo 
called an artince, it seems so appropri- 
ate and unforced — namely, the frequent 
repetition of a favourite line in most of 
Jbhc poems, which, with slight varia- 
tions and those principally the substi- 
tution of one harmonious adjective for 
another, appears and reappears some- 
times with an eccentric, but always 
with a melodious elFect, It is this 
peculiarity of Poe’s vcrscwhich so strilc- 
ingly reminds us of Mangan’s, although 
we think that the reseinblanc(i betw'een 
the two men went much farther and 
deeper, and that this similarity in the 
mode of exjmession, original in each, 
clearly indicates a mental or psycholo- 
gical aflinity. 

Two or three additional examples 
from Pot will, perhaps, set this resemi 
blance in a more striking light, when 
followed by a few stanzas from the 
scattered melodies of Mangan. Wc 
take the shortest specimens we can 
meet with ; — 


^^EULALIE, 

“I dwelt alone 
In a world of moan, 

And my soul was a stagnant tide. 

Till the fair and gentle Euhilie became my blushing bride, 

TUI the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling bride. 


All less — ^loss bright 
The stars of the night, 

Than the eyes of tlie radiant girl ! 

And never a flake 

. That tlie vapour can make, 

With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 

Can vie with the modest Eulalic’s most unregarded curl. 

Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie’s most humble and careless curl. 

Now doubt — now pain, 

Come never again. 

For her soul gives me sigh for sigh, 

And all day long, 

Shines bright and strong, - 
Astart^ within the sky— 

While ever to her dear Eulalie, upturns her matron eye — 

While ever to her young Eulalie, upturns her violet eye.” 

We take these stanzas from the beautiful lines entitled^ 

** FOR ANNIE. 

“ My tantalised spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 

Forgetting, or never 
Regretting its roses— 

Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses. 


“ For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odour 

About it of pansies — 

A roseniiiry odour 

Commingled with pansies. 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 



isS3.] Chapter m ‘95- 63 


from the risk of oHendlng him, I ate 
my meal in silence. 

I am resuly now, sir,” said I, 
standing np in front of him. 

Jle wheeled me round by the arm to 
look at me In my new dress. He ad- 
justed my belt, and arranged ray sword- 
knot more becomingly, muttering lo 
himself a few words of approval at my 
apjiearance, and then said, aloud — 

“Salute all whom you see in this uni- 
form, boy, and bear yourself haughtily 
UvS yon pass the ^oanaillo.’ llemember 
that between you anti them must be 
the struggle nt last, and show thjit 
you do not blink it.” 

lie patted me good-naturedly on the 
shoidder, as he said this, and, with tin* 
woi'd half-pushed mo from the 

room. 

I soon found myself in the open air, 
and Iiaving inquired my way to the 
lv.no Lepellctier, walked rapidly along, 
endeavouring, as best I might, to dis- 
guise the astonishment I felt at so 
many new and wondeiful objects. As 
1 emorg(*d from the meaner quarter of 
the Baltignolles, the streets grew finer 
and more s])nei(jus, and the dress of the 
people and their appearance goncn’aliy 
improved also. 8tiU there was iioin* 
of that splendour of equi})ago of wliieh 
I had lieard so mueb. The carriages 
W'ere few, and neitlnn’ lioh nor wcdl 
a[)j>ointed. The horses vi'erc poor- 
looking, and seemed all ovcr-worlo';d 
and exhausted. The same tired and 
worn-out air pervaded the jieople too. 
They all looked as though fatigue and 
cxcileiuent had finally conquered them, 
and that they were no longer capable 
of endurance. At the bakers’ shops 
that J passed, great crowds were as- 
sembled, waiting for tlie distribution 
of bread which the Government each 
morning doled out to the population. 
I watched those, and saw, to my 
amazement, that the ration was a small 
piece of black and coarse bread, weigh- 
ing two ounces, and for this many 
were content to wait patiently the en- 
tire day. In my enrfosity to see this, 
I had approached an old man, of a 
strong, athletic appearance, who, lean- 
ing on his stafiT, made no eUbrt to pierce 
the crowd, but waited calmly till his 
name was called aloud, and even then 
received his pittance, as it was passed 
to him from hand to hand. There was 
something of dignity in the way be 
subdued every trace of that anxious 
impatience so perceptible around him, 
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and I drew nigh to speak to hlm> with 
a sense of respect. 

“ Is that meant for a day’s subsis- 
tence ?” asked 1. 

He stared at me calmly for a few 
seconds, but made no re})ly. 

‘‘I asked the question,” began I, 
with an attempt to apologise, wdmn ho 
inteiTuptefl mo thus : — 

“ Are you one of the Troupe Dorec, 
and ask this ? Is it from tjou, who live 
in fine houses, and eat sumptuously, 
that comes the inquiry, how men like 
me exist 

1 am newly come to Paris ; I am 
only a fev/ lioiu's here.” 

“ Sec here, cennrades,” cried the ohl 
man, in a loud and ringing voice to the 
crowd, mark what thtr * Sections* are 
doiqg ; drafting the peasants from the 
provinces, dressing them in their 
livery, and arming them to slanghlcr 
us. Starvation marches too slowly for 
the wishes of these ariptO(?rats I” 

“Down with the ^aristas,’ down 
with the * Troupe !’ ” broke in one wild 
yell from the multit ude, who turned at 
onoo towards mo with looks of menace. 

“ Ay,” continued the ohl man, wav- 
j]jg his hand to maintain silence, “ he 
dared to taunt nu‘ with tin' pittance we 
receive, and toscotfatonr mendicancy!” 

Down with him! down with him!” 
cried the crowd; but interposing his 
statr like a barrier against the mob, 
the old fellow said — 

“ Spare him, comrades ; he is, as you 
see, only a boy ; let him live to ln‘ wiser 
and better. Come, lad, break that 
sw’ord upon your knee ; tear off that 
green cockade, and go back to your 
village again I” 

I stepped back, and drawing my 
sword, motioned to those in front to 
give way. 

“ I’ll cut do^vTi the first that opposes 
me!” cried!, wdth a waive of the steel 
round my head, and at the same in- 
stant 1 dashed forward. 

The mass fell back and left me a free 
passage, while a chorus of the wildest 
yells and screams burst around and 
about mo. Mad with the excitement 
of the moment, I shook my sword at 
them as I went, in defiance, and even 
laughed my scorn of their cowardice, 
l^ly triumph was brief; a stunning 
blow on the back of the head sent mo 
reeling forwards, and at the same in- 
stant the ranks of the mob closed in, 
and hurling me to the ground, tram- 
pled and j limped' upon me. Stunned, 



battle was wa^ed^bv^'inb; ’In 
own &tc was fo^gott?n| forihe 
/wnltitiale passed and 3fepaml my bod^ 
witiiont infiicling btlierinj ary than them 
. foot- treads. Etou this waSbnef, too, and 
, I was speedily raised fromthcearth, ami 
saw myself m the arms of two young 
men in uniform like my own. One 
of them was bleeding from a wound in 
the temple, but seemed Only to think 
of me and my injuries. We were soon 
joined by scA Oral others of the troop, 
who having returned from a pursuit of 
the mob, now pressed around me with 
kindest questions and inquiries. My 
name, whence I came, and bow long 
X had been in Paris, were all asked of 
me in a breath; while others, more 
considerate still, sought to ascertaiu if 
I had been wounded in the late sciifllc. 
Except in some bruizes, and even 
those not sevei'e, I had suffered nothing, 
and when my clothes were brushed, 
and my shako re-adjusted* and a new 
cockade atlixed to it, I was as well as 
^ver. From the kind attentions we 
met with in the shoj[is, and the 
sympathy which the better- dressed 
people displayed towards us, I soon 
gathered that the conflict was indeed 
one between two classes of the popu- 
lation, and that the Troupe were the 
champions of property, 

** Showhim the Hue Lepelletier, Guil- 
laume,” said an officer to one of the 
youths, and a boy somewhat older than 
myself now undertook to bo my guide. 

I had somf difficulty in answering his 
questions, as to the names and the 
number of my family who were guil- 
lotined, and when and where the execii- 
tion hnd occurred ; but I was spared 
any excessive strain on my imagination 
by ihe palpable iudiflerence my com- 
panion' exhibited to a theme now mon- 
strously lirosome. He, however, was 
comhiunicaiire enough on the subject 
of the Troupe and their duties, which 
he told me were daily becoming more 
^uerous. The Government, harassed 
, W the opposition of the National 
Guards and the Jeuncsse Dorce 
together, had resbrted to the terrible 
expedient of releasing above a thou- 
sand prisonet!S from the galleys, and 
these, he assured me, were «<jw on their 
way to Parls^ to be armed and formed 
into a regiment ^ Though he told this 
witV a nUtura! horror, ho still spoke 
of his own Pf every confidence. 
They com prised, he^said, the courage, 


' and.thoio^al^of'^’ranoe. 

Thewhbld natidu footed to thefli as 
the last' stay awd succour, and felt that 
the hope of the country was in their 
keeping. 

1 asked him wha^ was the number 
now enrolled in the Troupe ? and, to 
ifty astonishment, he could not tell me. 
In fact, he owned* that many had of 
late assumed the qniform as spies, and 
General Danitan had resolved that 
each volunteer should present himself 
to him for acceptance before receiving 
any charge, or being appointed to any 
guard. 

I had not time for further question- 
ing when we arrived at the hotel of 
the general, when my companion 
having given me full directions for my 
guidance, shook my hand cordially , and 
departed. 

As I ascended the stairs I overtook 
an elderly gentleman in a grey military 
frock, who was slowly making liis way 
upwards by the aid of the ballustrcacle. 

** Give me yOiir arm, lad,’’ said ho, 

for this stair seems to grow steeper 
every day. Thanks ; now I shall get 
on better. What has torn your coat- 
sleeve V” 

X told him, in a few words what had 
just occurred in the streets, and he lis- 
tened to mo with a degree of interest 
that somewhat surprised me. 

** Come along, my hul. Let General 
JJanitan hear this from your own lips 
and with an agility that 1 could not 
have believed him capable of, he hurried 
up the stairs, and crossing a kind of 
gallery, crowded with officers, of dif- 
ferent grades, he entered a chamber 
where two persons in military undress 
were writing. 

Can i see the general, Francois ?” 
said he, abruptly. 

The ofliccr thus addressed coolly re- 
plied, that he believed not, and went 
on with his writing as betbre. 

*‘put I have something important 
to say to him — my business is of con- 
sequence/’ said he. 

‘‘As it always is,” muttered the 
other, in a tone of sarcasm, that for- 
tunately was only overheard by myself; 

" You will announce rncj theu^ 
Francois ?*’ continued he. 

“ My orders are not to admit any 
one, captain.” 

“ They wore never me^^nt to include 
me, sir— -of thatl’m positive,’* said the 
old man ; ** and if you wijl not an- 
nounce me, T will etitor without it/’ 



and. Half ine by the am, he 

jnoVed forward, opened the door, and 
passed into an inner room. 

General Danitan, a small, dark- 
eyed, severc-looking man, was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, and in 
the act of dictating to a secretary, as 
we entered. An expression of angry 
impatience at our unauthorised appesar- 
ance was the only return ho vouch- 
safed to our salute ; and he continued 
as before, his dictation. 

“ Don’t interrupt me, sir,” said be> 
hastily, as the old captain made an 
effurt to address him. Don’t iiiter- 
rupt me, sir. Which difficulties,” 
continued he, as he took up the thread 
of his dictation — ‘‘which difficulties 
arc considerably increased by the ob- 
trusive habit of tendering advice by 
persons in*whoso judgment 1 place no 
reliance, and whose conduct, when 
they leave mo, is open to the suspicion 
of being prejudicial to the public ser- 
vice. Amongst such offenders, the 
chief is a rctire<l captain of the 8th 
regiment of Chasseurs, called llugues 
Lc Bart ” 

“ Why, general, it is of me — me 
myself— you are speaking 1'* broke in 
the captain. 

“An officer,” continued the other, 
perfe(5tly heedless of the interruption, 
“into whose past services 1 would 
strenuously recommend some inquiry ; 
since, neither from the information 
whieli has reached me with regard to 
his habits, nor, from the characters of 
Ills intimates, am I disposed to regard 
him as well afi’eeted.to the Govern, 
ment, or in other respects, trust- 
worthy. How do you do, captain ? 
who is our young friend hei’c ?” con- 
tinued he, with a smile and a bow 
towards us. 

“ In \vl)at way am I to understaml 
this, general ? Is it meant for a piece 
of coarse pleasantry——” 

“X^or nothing of the kind, sir,” in- 
terrupted the othei’, sternly. “ That 
you have been a witness to the words 
of a confidential communication is 
entirely attributable to yourself; and 
I have only to hope you will respect 
the confidence of which an accident 
has made you a participator. Mean- 
while, I desire to be alone.” 

The manner in which these Words 
were uttered was too decisive for hesi- 
tation, and the old man bowed submis- 
sively and withdrew. As E was about 
to follow him the general called out — 


, virord ^ VitS , A?re 

you the captain’s boy f* 

I told Him that our first nieefang 
only dated a few momeuis back, and 
how it Had occurred* 

“ Then you are not of the ' Troupe?* 
You have never worn the uniform: till 
this morning,” said he, somewhat, se- 
verely. 

I bowed assent* 

Ho turned hastily about at the mo- 
ment and said something to his score* 
tary, in a low voice, of which I just 
could catch the concluding words, 
which were far from flattering to the 
corps in whose livery I was dressed. 

“Well, boy, go back and take off 
those clothes,” said he, sternly ; “ re- 
sume your trade or occupation, what- 
ever it be, and leave politics and 
state affairs to those wdio can under- 
stand them. Tell your father- — 

“ I have none, sir.” 

“ Your mother, then, or your 
friends, I ciire not what they be. What 
letter is that you are crumpling in your 
fingers?” broke he in, suddenly. 

“ To General Danitan, sir.” 

“ Give it me, ” said he, half-snatching 
it from me. 

lie tore it hastily open and read it, 
occasionally looking from the paper to 
myself, as ho went on. He then leaned 
over the table, whei^ the secretary sat, 
and showed him the letter. They 
conversed eagerly for some seconds to- 
gether, and then the general said — 

“ YTmr friends have recommended 
you for a ])ast in the ' ch|ncellerie mi- . 
iitiiire is that your liking, lad ?” 

“ I should be proud to think myself 
capable of doing anj'thiiig for my own 
support,” was my answer, 

“D’Artans, see to him ; let him be en- 
rolled as a supernumerary, and lodged 
with the others. This gentleman will 
instruct yon in your duty,” added he 
to me ; while, with a slight nod to^ 
wards the door, he motioned me to 
withdraw, 

I retired at once to the antechamber, 
where 1 sat down to think over my fu- 
ture prospects, and eanyass in my iipi^n^ 
my strange situation. 

Troops of officers in full an(l bjllf- 
dress, orderlies with despatches, aids^ 
de-camp in hot haste, cam^ and went, 
through that room for hours ; apd yet 
there I sat unnoticed and unrecognised ' ; 
by any, till I began to feel in my 
tion a sense of desertion and ; 

1 had never known before. 



' ' Ife was alr«?ady evening vrlien. B’Ai'- 
Itaios joined me, and taking my arm ik- 
miliarly within his own, said— 

Come along, Jasper, and let ns dine, 
together.” 


The Botind of my own name so over- 
came me, that I could scarcely l estraiii 
niy tears as I heard it. It was a me- 
mory of home and the past, too touching 
to bo resisted I 


CUACTEa xxvu. 

Tira BATTLE or the BKCTIONS. 


Theue could not have been a readier 
process of disenchantment to me?, as to 
all my boyish ambitions and hopes, than 
’ the routine of niy daily life at tliis pc. 
riod. I was lodged, with some fourteen 
others, in un old Pension in the Kne 
des Augiistins, adjoining the bureau in 
which we were employed. W e re])aii’cd 
each morning at an early hour to our 
office, and never left it till late in the 
evening — sometimes, indeed, to a late 
hour of the night. Neither the manners 
nor the habits of my companions in- 
spired mo with a desire to cultivate 
their intimacy. Tliey were <*vidently 
of a low class by birth ; and with tastes 
even inferior to tlu'ir pcsition. They 
construed my csirangemout to the true 
cause, and did not scruple tc» -show that 
I was not a favouviU} amongst them. 
In ridicule of my teeming pretensions, 
they called me the “ Couiil,” and 
never passed me without an ol)se(pnous 
mock salutation, which I retumed as 
punctiliously, and not appearing to 
detect its sarcasm. AVith experience 
of life and mankind, isolation is pro- 
bably a condition not devoid of certain 
pleasuJ'cs — ,it may minister to a kind of 
proud self-reliance am] independence 
of spirit ; but to a boy it is one of un- 
alloyed misery. There is no heavier 
infliction than the want of that free 
expansion of the heart that comes of 
early friendship. Youth is essentially 
the season of confidence; and to restrain 
its warm impulses, and dam up the flow 
of its aflections, is to destroy its best 
and highest charm. I will not ven- 
ture, to assert that I was not myself 
miicb to blame for the seclusion in 
which I lived. I probably resented 
too forcibly W'bat I need scarcely have 
noticed, and felt too acutely what, at 
worst, were hut trifling annoyances, 
3ome of this may be attributed to me 
coTistitutionally, but e^e^ more to the 
nature of , my bringing up. All my 
boyiSsh impulses >vcre stitnulated by 
afiection ; whatever attempted, was 
in a wish to gain praise ; all ray am- 


bitions wci'c, to be loved the more. In 
my loneliness I sought out M, de 
Gabriac, but in vain. Ilis lodging on 
the Place w^ns now occupied by ano- 
ther, who could give no tidings of him 
whatever. I wrote to my mother aiifl 
to Paper, but without receiving a 
reply. T then tiied M. Jost, and re- 
ceived a few lines to say, that my 
friends had taken J heir departure some 
months before from Jicichenau, but in 
what direction ho knew not. This 
letter put the finishing stroke to my 
sense of utter desolation. It was in- 
deed n.»t possible to conceive a mdre 
forlorn and friendless being than I now 
was. By my suptu-ior in the office I 
was held in h’ttle favour or esteem. I 
was indeed, in many respects, less ca- 
pable than many of my colleagues, and 
it is not impossible that my apparent 
pride may nave tM.itrastcd with my 
real deficiency. All these causes 
prcf^sed upon mo together, and made 
uji a series of annoyances which came 
very little short of do'wnright unhap- 
piness. 

Aly circumstances, too, were not cal- 
culated to dispel thos(‘, gloomy ten- 
d(*n('ies. Beyond our mainlctiaucc, 
which was of tlie very humblest kind, 
oim whole pay was five huudi ed franca 
yearly, and as this was j’aid in paper 
money, it reduced the; actual amount 
more than one* fourth. By the very 
tjlriciest economy, and by many an act 
of self-denial, 1 "was enabled to keep 
myself out of debt, but it was an ex- 
istence of continued watchfulness and 
care, and in which, not even the very 
cheapest pleasure found a jdace. My 
colleagues, indeed, talked of cafes, re- 
staurants, excursions, and theatres, as 
of matters of daily habit, but in what 
way they coin])assod such enjoyments 
I knew not. The very fi*eodom of their 
language on these themes cast an air 
of contemptuous mockery over my hum- 
bler existence that assuredly did not 
diminish its bitterness. 

My inexpertness frerjuently com- 





peHed me to remn-iii in the oflfice long 
after the rest. The task allottoil to me 
was ofLon of greater length, and many 
times have I passed a considerable part 
of the night at my desk. On these 
occasions, ■when 1 had fmiBlied, niy head 
was too much excited for sleep, and I 
then sat up and read — usually one of 
the volumes Kaper had given me — till 
morning. These were my happiest 
hours ; but even they were alloyed by 
the weariness of an exhausted and tired 
intellect. So thoroughly apart from 
the world did I live — so completely 
did I hug my solitary existence at this 
period, that of the events happening 
around I positivedy knew nothing. 
With cafes and their company, or with 
newspajjers, I had no intercourse j and 
although at moments some street en> 
counter, some collision between the 
mob and ihe National Guanl, would 
excite my curiosity, I never felt inte- 
rest enough to inqviire the cause, or 
care for the consc(tuonces. 

Such incidents grew day by day 
more common firing ; was iretiuently 
heard at night in dilfereut parts of the 
capital, and it was no rave occurrence 
to see carts with wounded men con- 
veyed to hospital through the streets, 
at early morning. That the inhabi- 
tants 'were fully alive to the vicinity 
of some peril was plain to see. At the 
slightest sign of tumult, at the least 
warning, shops were closed and shut- 
ters fastened, doors strongly barri- 
caded, and anned figures seen cau- 
tiously peering from casements and pit- 
ra])ets. At one time a single horseman 
at full gallop W(nild give tlie signal 
for these precautions ; at others, they 
seemed the result of .some instinctive 
ui>prehcnsion of danger, so rapidly and 
so silently were they eliected. Amid 
all these portents, the daily life of Paris 
went oil Jis l)eforc. It was just us we 
hear tell of in the countries where earth- 
quakes are frequent, and where in al- 
most every century, some terrible con- 
vulsion has laid a whole city in ruins, 
the iiihabitanta acquire a strange indif- 
ference to peril till tlio very instant of its 
. presence, and learn to forget calamities 
when once they have passed. 

As for myself, so accustomed had I 
become to llieso shocks of peril, that 
I no longer went to the window when 
the uproar beneath betokened^ a con- 
flict, nor even cared to see wliicli side 
were conquerors in the affray. ^ It was 
in a mood of this acquired iudifferenee 


that I sat reading one evening in my 
office long after the others had taken 
their departure ; twice or thrice had 
loud and prolonged shouts from the 
street disturbed me, but without ex- 
citing in me sufficient of curiosity to 
see what was going forward^ when, at 
last, hearing the rumbling sound of 
artillery trains as they moved past, 
I arose and went to the window. To 
my surprise, the streets were densidy 
crowded, an enormous concourse fill- 
ing them, juid only leaving a naiTow 
lane through which the wagons could 
pass. That it was no more procession 
was clear enough, for the gunners car- 
ried their matcheslighted, and there was 
that in the stern air of the soldiery that 
bespoke service. Tliey wheeled past 
the church of Si. Koch, and entered 
a small street off the Kuo St. lloiiore, 
called La Kaujdiiiic, where, no sooner 
had they passed in, than the sappers 
qommeiicod tearing up the pavement 
in front of the guns, and speedily 
foinned a trench of about live feet in 
depth before them. While this was 
doing, some mounted dragoons gave 
orders to the people to disperse, and 
directed them to move away by the 
side streets ; an order so promptly 
obeyed, that in n few minutes the long 
line of the Kue St. llonore was totally 
deserted. From the position at La ' 
Dauphiuc to the Tuillcrios I could 
perceive that a line of communication 
was kept open, and orderlies passed at 
a gallop freiiuently fj’om one side to 
the other. Anollicr circumstance, too, 
struck me : the windows, instead of 
being crowded by numbers of eager 
spectators, were strongly shuttered 
and barred, and when that was im- 
possible, ibe glass frames were with- 
drawn, and bed matresses and tables 
placed in the spaces. Along the para- 
])ets, also, vast crowds of armed men 
were to be seen, and the tower and 
battlements of 8t. Koch were studded 
over with soldiers of the National 
Guard, all anned and in readiness. 
From the glances of the artillerymen 
beneath to the groups above, it re- 
quired no gi’cat prescience to detect 
that they stood opposed to each other 
as enemies. 

It was a calm mellow evening of the 
late autumn. The air was perfbctly 
still, and now the silence was unbroken 
on all sides, save when, from a distattte, 
the quick tramp of cavaby might, bo 
jiiomentarily heard, as if iu the afei bf 



ifoitmg bact a cippwd, and tljeii 
sbdut would follow, whose accents 
naiwht mean triumph or defiance. 

I was already beginning to weay of 
eKpcctancy, . when I perceived, irom 
the movement on the house- tops and 
the church tower, that something was 
going forward within <he view of those 
stationed there. 1 had not to look 
lo]ig for the cause, for suddenly the 
harsh sharjj beat of a drum was heard, 
and immediately after the head of a 
column wheeled from one of the side 
streets into the Kuc St. llonore. They 
were grenadiers of the National Guard, 
and a fine body of men they seemed, 
as tliey marched proudly forward, till 
they came to a halt before tlie steps of 
St. Koch. Handkerchiefs were waved 
in galutatiori to them from windows 
and housetops ; aud cheering ^ fol- 
lowed thorn as they went. A single 
figure at the entrance of La Dau- 
phine,*" stood observing them with h^s 
glass ; he was an artillery officer, and 
took a long and leisurely survey of the 
troops, and then directed his eyes 
towards the crowded roofs, which he 
swept hastily with his telesoopo. This 
done, he sauntered carelessly back and 
disappeared. 

The ^eiiadiors were soon followed 
by the line, and now, as far as my 
eye could carry, I beheld vast masses 
of soldiery who filled the street iu its 
entile breadth. Up to this all was 
preparation. Not a sight, or sound, 
or gesture indicated actual conflict, 
and the whole might have meant a 
mere demonstration on either side, 
when suddenly there burst forth a 
crash like the most terrific thunder. It 
marie the very street tremble, and the 
houses seemed to shake as the ah* vi- 
brated around them ; a long volley of 
musketry succx'eded, and then there 
arose a din of artillery, shouts, and 
small arms, that made up the infernal 
chaos. This came from the quarter of 
the river, and in that direction eveiT 
eye was turned. I hurried to the back 
of the house in the kope of being able 
to see sumetbiug, but the windows 
only looked into a court surrounded by 
tall buildings. Ere I returned to my 
place the conflict had already begun. 
The troops of the National Guard ad- 
vkneod, firing by sections, aud evi- 
dently bent on forcing their passage 
up the str^iet ; ana their firing seemed 
as if meant in declaration of their inten- 
tions rather than aggressively, rimeo 


no enemy appyafed ii^ frohi ; when, ho 
sooner had the leading files reached 
the opening of La Uauphine, than the 
artillery Opened with grape and round 
shot. The distance could scarcely 
have exceeded forty yards, and the 
withering fire tore through the dense 
ranks, forming deep lanes of death ! 
Smoke soon enveloped the mass(‘s, and 
it was only at intervals I could catch 
sight of the moving body, which still 
moved up 1 There was something 
indseeribably dreadful in seeing the 
steady march of men to inevitable de- 
struction; and even their slow pace (for 
such was it of necessity, from the num- 
bers of dead and dying that en- 
cumbered their path) increased the 
horror of the spectacle. A deadly 
musketrjr poured down from the 
tower of St. Koch upon the gunners. 
The whole lire from housetops aud 
windows was directed at them ; but, 
fast as they fell, others took their 
places, and the roll of the artillery 
never ■‘Uckened nor ceased for an fh- 
stant. The shot rattled like hail on 
the walls of the houses, or crashed 
through them with clattering destruc- 
tion. Wild and demoniac yells, death- 
shouts, and cries of triumph, mingled 
w'ith the terrible uproar. Above all, 
however, roai'cd tl n dread artillery, 
in one unbroken tliunder. At last 
the column seemed to wwer — the 
leading files foil back — u. moment’s he- 
sitation en.sucd — a fresh discharge of 
grape, at less than pistol range, tore 
through them ; and now the word wa? 
given to retire. Shouts and cries 
poured from the housetops and para- 
pets. Were they of encouragement or 
derision ? — ^who can tell ? The street 
now presente<l the horrid spectacle of 
indiscriminate caimage — the guns were 
wheeled forward as the troops re- 
tired, cavalry charging on the broken 
masses while the gnus were reloading, 
—the cavaiciido of death rode past at a 
walk, the gunners firing steadily on, 
till the word was given to cease. The 
smoke cleared lazily away at last, and 
now no living thing was seen to stiv, in 
front; the long line of th^s. Hue St. 
lionorc presehted nothing but the bo- 
dies of the dead, Tlie liotisejtops and 
parapets, too, wore speedily deserted j 
for the houses were now forced by the 
infantry of the line, who, at every mo- 
ment, appeared at the windows, and 
waved tlieir shakos in token of victory. 
As I looked, a cj?ash recalled my at- 



tentiori bel<iud me ; And now the door 
of tbe bureau was in ruins, And four 
soldiers, with tlioir bayonets at the 
charge, dashed forward. On seeing 
me alone and unarmed, they only 
laughed, and passed on to the upper 
story. 

Are you in charge here ?" asked a 
young corporal of me. 

belong to the bureau,” said I, 
in rt^)ly. 

Place your books and papers un- 


der lock and key, then,” said he, “and 
make your way to h^ad quarti^rSi” 

** Where?” 

At the Tuilleries, There goes the 
Coinmander*in- Chief,” added he, me- 
chanically saluting, as a staff of otBcers 
rode by beneath. 

Who is that pale man in front, 
with the long hair ?” asked I, 

General Bonaparte,” was the an- 
swer, “and few can handle artillery 
like him.” 


“THE STOnr OF MAIRWABA,” ANI> 

In the ** History of British India,” we 
occasionally meet with passages which, 
while varying from its epic tone, com- 
mend themselves to our judgment as 
not lesvS deserving of admiration than 
the spirit-stirring triumphs of that bril- 
liant narrative. Amongst the most en- 
gaging of such episodes is the “ Sketch 
of Mairwara.” It tells of a wild and 
warlike race, famed lor the ferocity of 
their forays — a nation of Rob Roys 
and Robin Hoods — or something worse, 
partly Mussulmans, partly Hindoos, but 
so much laxer in their observances than 
either of these persuasions, as to be 
disavowed by both. Their mountain 
fastnesses were for ages the Adullam 
caves of the neighbouiing lowlands, 
and, accordingly, their community 
grew up, recruited from the worst cha- 
racters of the cities of the plain. Thus 
circumstanced, they became an or- 
ganised robber- state, and continued 
for centuries, idle, independent, and 
unsubdued, tdagued at frequent in- 
tervals by pestilence, or peeled by 
famine, until the year 1821, when 
they came into contact with our arms, 
and were reduced to subjection. Soon 
afterwards their districts were con- 
fided by the East India Company',* 
with little either of interference or of 
aid, to the management of an officer, 
whose appointment affords a fresh in- 
stance of the marked discretion with 
which stich selections are usually made, 
^nd who, in the perfect accomplish- 
ment of a task of signal difficulty, es- 


“THE LABOURS OF COLONEL HALL.”* 

tablished his claim to be rated amongst 
the ablest officials of that well-served 
government. This was Colonel Henry 
Hall, C.B., at that time a captain act- 
ing with the army in ]\Ialwa and Raj- 
pootana, under Sir David Ochterlony, 
and whose services and gallantry had 
attracted the notice, and elicited the 
commendations *of his distinguished 
commander. Through the exertions 
of Colonel Hall, the robber sy^stem ■was 
put down, a native battalion was 
' formed, roads were made, the pass63 
were opened, traflic was encouraged, 
and a regular government was, for the 
first time, established throughout Mair- 
wara. "i’he Mairs — for so are these 
peojde named-n^were won over to aban- 
don their demoralising habits, and by 
their own acts, in their own councils, 
to abolish their pernicious usages. 
Slavery was prohibited ; infanticide, 
which it had been found so difficult to 
check elsewhere, was completely put 
an end to, and their peculiar ana most 
barbarous of all savage customs, that 
of selling their mothers and w'ives, was 
wholly given up. A form of trial by jury 
was introduced, a jail w'as erected, and 
maintained without cost to the Com- 
pany, and a sy'stcin for the administra- 
tion of justice was established, which 
was inexpensive, and so efficacious that, 
since the year 1824, the punishment of 
death has been in no instance inflicted, 
and but three persons have been trAiiA- ! 
ported. To secure a supply of water 
— the great want of these districts-^ 


• “Sketch of Mairwara.” By Lieut-Col, C. J. Dixon, Bengal Artillery, 4to. Stiltll,! 

Elder, and Co. London; 1860, 'fi 



Im^band it for tli0 

.:|!trS^lon, llic people wereiiMicouraged 
to siok wells^ and taught to construct 
tank-cmbankraents. AgricuUure was 
improved, much waste jungle-land was 
brought into cultivation, new villages 
were built, and, in line, through the 
labours of Colonel Hall, unremittingly 
pursued with quiet devotion for 
thirteen years, this people, once so wild, 
were reclaimed to lixe 4 habits of in- 
dustry and order, and are now living 
in security and comfort, defraying the 
charges of their own csiablishments, 
and yielding, willingly, a icinuncmting 
tribute to their benefactors and pro- 
tectors, the Supreme Government. 
^This is the sketch of a ‘^Sketch/’ the 
crenw de la crime of the ** Sketch of 
Mairwai'a,” made to bespeak ilic in- 
terest of our readers. As, however, 
we apprehend that their attention will 
not be very readily accorded to a fur- 
ofF district, with an unknown heathen 
name, and that, possibly, our glowing 
picture of these happy Viillc\’s nuiy have 
less the appearance of reafity than of 
romance, we think H well to add that 
the ** Sketch of wara ” conies be- 
fore us with unusual vouchers, as -well 
for the substantial accuracy and une3v- 
aggerated truth of its averments, (is 
for the importance of the labours which 
it records. The work was jjrepared 
by Colonel Dixon, the successor of 
Colonel Hall, in pursinuicc of an order 
of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, and printed at their 
expense, ^‘chiefly,'’ as the minute con- 
veying their order states, ‘'for thepur- 
pose of being circulated among all 
public ofiicers who may have an op- 
portunity of rendering similar services 
ill other quarters.*’ The better to 
secure' the full ellect of so good an ex- 
ample, it was ordered that the book 
should contain scientific plans, sec- 
tions, and drawings of the most ma- 
terial ivorks executed, founded on 
actual survey and measurement, with- 
out which tlieir nature could hardly 
be pndorstood, the diificulties encoun- 
tered appreciated, or sufiident infor- 
mation given tp enable otlicrs to con- 
struct like works in similar localities. 
The drawings of the sj)ecimens selected 
am accordingly given, with ininuie 
details of the mode of construction, 
^tos of work, mode in whieli used, and 
all other chcumatftfces.* Xh^se, details, 
however, embarrass the narrative, and 
With the plans, drawings^ and iliustrsi- 


.. tipns, render thp book too hJ^-prieed 
for extended ciranlatibn. The main 
object of the Directors — the instruc- 
tion of their own ofiicers, may in this 
manner be best attained ; but, besides 
instructing, it is good to encourage 
officers, a maxim wliich no public body 
can be more ready to assent to, than 
the Court of Directors. We, there- 
fore, with all res]>oct to them, submit 
that they may do moi'o justice both to 
the individuals wdiosc names arc so ho- 
nourably connected with Mairwara, 
and to themselves, by the simple step 
of having this cumlirous “ Sketch '* 
denuded of its quarto honours, disen- 
cumbered of ^vork-details and ex- 
pensive attributes, and reduced to the 
eompasr, of a railwsiA' volume. Thus 
may the labours of Colonel Hall meet, 
in the earnest applause of the public, 
the reward which will be atotiee most 
grateful to him, and moat stimulating 
toothers; thus, too, may the millions 
know that, besides gathering those 
laurels of which we are all so justly 
pi’oud, extending our commerce, at- 
fording occup/ution, and amassing 
wealth, the Ikist India Company, far 
from meriting the taunt of being in- 
dificrent to the internal condition of 
the country, is acLively employed in 
improving it, and been, for a length 
of time, unofetentutiously engaged in 
the silent ministry of doing good, 

Mairwara forms a portion of that 
mountain chain known by the name of 
the Arabala H ills, and running N.N. E. 
fi’om Ooozerat, to within a lew miles 
of Delhi. It is bounded on tiie north 
by Ajmcer, separates ]\Ie}^war on the 
east from Marwar on the west, and to 
the south has the hill possessions of 
Meywar. The territory is about a 
hundred miles in length, with a breadth 
of from twenty-five to thirty : — 

“ Xhero are no rivers in tin's tract, and as 
the rain descending from the hills made its 
way to the plains with the force of a moim- 
tain torrent, agriculture was extremely pre- 
(jarious, since the crops only received advan- 
tage from the rain while falling. It will bo 
shown, iu due course, the arrangements that 
have bpon made to obviate the want of water 
tor purposes of cultivation, by damtnbig up 
the luountaiu stveaniH, whereby tlie calami- 
ties arisirg from drought Imvo been re- 
duced to a minimum point. The soil, cowv- 
po^'ed of the debris of the hills, mixed with 
decayed vegetation, is. extremely fertile ; thfe 
retiu'u Jfroui a beegab of wheal or barley 
bring from ten to twelve moimds, while iu 



; Il^nvar, and Hey^war, immediately below 
tbo hiUs, tUe paroduco only ranges from $ix 
to eight mounds. 'I’lio arrangements 
.adopted in the Jiills, of diUing up the fields 
with walls of dry stone, whereby moisture 
^ is retained, and the decayed vegetation 
waslied down from the hills arrested, con- 
duce inucli to tlio fertility of the soil. The 
portion of the country now most productive, 
was, bi*forc the subjugation of the Mairs, a 
dense jungle, infested with wild beasts, and 
scarcely evir traversed by man, save along 
the foot-paths, which served as roads com- 
muiiicating between the few villages dis- 
persctl through the liUls. At the time the 
penoti-ated the tract, no single village 
was inhahitcU in what is now ileuominated 
l*urgunfih Tllmclaw, now consisting of t wenly- 
live villag-cs, only t^^o of which had retained 
their iuhabiUnts.” — p. 2. 

l"lie Mairwara territory now under 
our control, belongs in unequal por- 
tions to the East lildia Com[)any, to 
Meywar, and to Marwar. On the 
subjugation ol’ the Mairs, the villages 
which had paid allegiance to these 
states W'cre given up to them; but 
some of them proving too refractory, 
were subseijUGntly made over to our 
management. The district, as at pre- 
sent constituted, consists of nine pur- 
gunahs, or divisions ; of these, four be- 
long to our Government and form, 
properly, part of the British territory 
ofA jineer. They embrace one hundred 
and I'orty-three villages, and sixty- three 
hamlets, of which only eighteen were 
inhabited when the country hrst fell 
into the hands of Colonel Hall. Mey- 
war owns three divisions, comprising se- 
venty-six villages and thirteen hamlets. 
Their land is fertile, and has been much 
improved by the provision made for irri- 
gation. Marwar has but two divisions, 
with twenty-one villages and four ham- 
lets. These are mostly placed in moun- 
tain fastnesses, and have but little avail- 
able laud. One of the early objects 
of Colonel Hall was the making of 
roads. 

formerly there was no carriage-road 
from Aboo to the southward, to KliurwaU in 
Ajmcer, northwards across the hills. Over 
the passes of Dewair, Ghapulean, Pceplee, 
Mundawur, and Kot-Kuran, a traffic on 
camels and bullocks could only pass under 
the protection of large military escorts. Com- 
merce was, ill conacquonce, subjected to 
much cxpeiiae and iniermption. The com- 
munication from Goozerat, or Marwar to 
Mey war, if not effected over these ghattos, 
wasi extremely circuitous, being carried on 
cither through Ajmew to the north, or aU 


togethei' to the flonthw«wd of the Arabala 
range. The redaction of the liill-tribes per-* 
maneritl}' open these lines of intercourse, 
thereby materially conducing to fhe inte- 
rests of the adjoining state. Colonel Hall 
opened a road passing through the cantonment 
of Beawr, for cattle, over the Arabala range, 
in 1826. On the formation of the town 
of Nya Nnggur, in 1836, this pass was 
macle practicable for wheeleil carriages. 
It is now undergoing considerable improve- 
ment, and, with other plans, being carried 
out, the communication between Marwar 
and Meywar has been so much facilitated, 
that the route by NyaHuggiir has now be- 
come the great line of intercourse between 
the northern portion of Marwar to Malwa 
and the Deccan. The arrangements forpro^ 
tecting trade and travellers through the 
Mairwara hills are so good, that a robbery is 
a matter of very rare occurrence. When 
such cases happen, the onus of satisfying the 
injured parties rests with the village where 
the injury has been committed. Various 
other inti nnodiate p.asscs have bcieii opened, 
and arc frequented by all sections of the 
community without fear or apprehension. 
Tho heretofore much-dreaded JNlair hills offer 
conv'emeiit routes of intercourse betu’etn the 
two great princi])aUtic.s of Meywar and Mar- 
war, through their wliole length ; and life 
and property are much more secure, from 
the responsibility which devolves on the 
people, thiiu wliilc traversing any of the 
states of Kajwura.” — pp. 3-i, 

Whatever we know of tbe history of 
these mountaineers, wa.s collected by 
Colonel Hall, from a comparisonof such 
records as they possess with the depo- 
sitions of their chiefs. The Mairs were 
no clerks, but though unacquainted, 
with reading or writing, it was their 
usage to employ itinerant historians, 
who marked down the main events of 
their career. Through these sources, 
their origin has been traced to the 
twelfth century ; and it appears, that 
as they grew in numbers, they became 
troublesome to the states around them, 
and were in conseipience the objects 
of some very formidable expeditions ; 
all of which, however, had tho one re- 
sult of being unsuccessful. This, their 
courage, their martial cbarac^r, and 
the difficulties of their mountain fast- 
nesses, render quite credible. From tlie ‘ 
year 1754 to 1800, repeated move** 
merits were made against them by 
princes of the Singh family. In 1807» 
Baleh llao, a Mahratta, led a force of 
60,000 men fj^ainst them; but their 
whole population rose in arms, atfd. 
attacking this numerous army, coth- 
pelled it to retire. In 1810, 



poiimsv wo fca^nen#! ;m« 
jrtune of defeat, aod thus a long 
' sferids of successes increased their con- 
. fidence both in themselves and in the 
dmoregnability of their position. 

In 1818, the city of Ajmeer, some 
twenty- five miles north of the frontier 
of JVlairwara, was occupied by the 
British forces, who soon became aware 
that they were in the neighbourhood of 
marauders, whose audacity made it un- 
safe for any onerto go beyond the city 
waHs after sunset. They were called, 
as we were told, Mairg, and lived by 
levying blackmail on the cultivators 
and chiefs around. It was at that 
period that we first heard of their ex- 
istence, A younw officer, on his own 
entreaty, obtainctfleave to go amongst 
these mountaineers and sketch their 
unknown hills. This was Captain, now 
Colonel Hall, who was thus the first 
European who trod their virgin soil, 
and whose name in the hereafter, was 
to be for ever associated with the his- 
tory of their race. 

An agreement was entered into with 
these Mairs, by whicii^ they bound 
themselves to abstain from plundering. . 
This they obsen’ed only as long as they 
could not help it, and it became neces- 
sary to use compulsion. The ha- 
zardous task of gaining a knowledge of 
the features of the country and other 
information before attacking it, was 
undertaken by Captain Hall. 


umafc'#---"'-*"*- 


Saiy l(telf mfbimafc'fiaVittg h^efi gained, 
the party returned to Kusseeriihad,”—p, 10* 


In this passage there is a smhll mis- 
take. The escort was merely for 
Colonel Hall while reconnoitring, but 
wishing to see and learn more than he 
could, while so attended, be left the hs- 
eort, and entered Shamgurb, the chief 
town of the Mairs, accompanied only by 
an officer of engineers. Their escape 
was providential, the Mairs being well 
aware that we were contemplating an 
attack upon them, and having, at the 
moment, actually sent an agent to in- 
spect and report upon the British 
force. The account which their mes- 
senger gave on his return, <loes not do 
much credit to their intelligence de- 
partment ; — 


“The first thing (says Colonel Dixon) 
which he saw was a number of Sepoys un- 
dressed, bathing and eating ; and observing 
So many of them with the Juneo, or BraU- 
minical tlircad, across their bodies, he con- 
ceived the idea that the regiments wore 
composed chiefiy of Brahmins, seeing that 
in Kajpootana tiie distinction is atmoi^t en- 
tirely confined to that caste ; and held them 
in light esteem accordingly. He next saw 
them in the evening, dressed in their red 
coats, and driljing on thrir respective parades ; 
the exhibition seems lo i»ave fairly puzzled 
him, and on retnmiug to hU friends he re- 
ported that the Britisli regiments were com- 
posed of Brahmins and women.’* 


“With a view (says Colonel Dixon) to 
gaining the knowledge of the features of the 
country, so necessary for the successful con- 
duct of militaiy operations, a party of four 
officers, accompanied by a strong escort, pf a 
conjpany of infantry, a troop of cavalry, and 
" a number of Hwrkaras propeedetl from Nus- 
sec^bad, via LoolooaS|| Sh«mgurh, in Mair- 
wara. Of this imrty was Colonel (then 
Captain) Hall, of the Quartermaster' Gene- 
ral's department, who afterwards was en- 
trusted with the charge of the district, and 
who commenced the then apparently hofw- 
less task of improving (he morals of the 
Mairs, There was also an officer of engi- 
neers, and the party was accompanied by 
Devee Singh, the Thakoor of Mussooda. 
Hamg proceetled thus fhr without moles- 
tation, tiny attempted to penetrate by the 
• Jak Ghatf^t to Dilwara, but the Mairs col- 
lected in force and occupied the pass in front 
of tiiijm, and they were obliged to alter tljcir 
' 'l0k and passed vi^ Soorijjpoora to Kliur- 
WMi, where they halted for the tiight. 
Some considerable robberies were committed 
during the nigli^ a chuprmh was re- 


The Mairs had, be(bre long, an op- 
portunity of improving their acquain- 
tance with these Brahmins and women. 
In 1819, fi Sepoy force, with some 
light guns, mounted on elephants, was 
brought against them, and a simulta- 
neous attack was made on two of their 
strongholds, Loolooa and Jak. The 
plan, which was framed by Colonel 
Hall, was perfectly successful, and the 
Mairs were again allowed to enter into 
an agreement binding themselves to 

f ood conduct for the future ; thi$, 
owever, they did not much regard, 
and in another year they were in open 
arms against us. It had by this tiuie 
become manifest that all attempts , to 
advance the prosperity of our 
sessions in Rujpootana would be una- 
vailing, until the Muirs were reduced 
to order ; and it accordingly rO* 
solved on — first, to subdue, ana thprt^ 
if possible, to keep them quiet. I'ficir 
subjection was attended with more of 



p3p<jb«tbly expected; 
'wnile the keepitig of theta quiet — tp 
all appearauce almost impraciicable— . 
i^as thoroughly accomplished through 

that more excellent way"’ which was 
■ pursued by Colonel Hall. 

. In pursuance of this deter mination> 
at the close of 1820, a British force 
again marched against the Mait*s, and, 
attacking them at Huttoou and Burar, 
met on each occasion a very spirited 
resistance. At the former place, the 
well-directed fire of their matchlocks 
taught us to regard thorn with respect ; 
and at Burar, they twice charged our 
artillery sword in hand. These places, 
however, were both captured ; and 
Bhoput Khan, the leader of the Mairs 
in this last movement, fled to Ram- 
^m'h, situated in the midst of these 
fastnesses ; — 

“Ccrtabi infonnafion having about this 
time been received to this effect, a dctadi- 
meut of tight companies, with a party of 
cavalry, marched off in tlie ev»‘ning, as sopn 
as it was dark, and proceeded all night 
through n most diihcult country, where, in 
raaTiy places, the patliway would not admit 
of two men marching abreast; anti even for 
one the road was so difficult, that a inile- 
and-a-h'iU‘ an hour was about the rate accom- 
plished by the detachment. However, strug- 
gling on, they arrived nt and surrounded 
Ramgurh by dawn. Just as arrangements 
were being made for an attack, the inhabi- 
tants discovered the unexpected danger that 
impended over them,v,and the alarm was 
given ; but it was too late. No time was 
lost on our part ; and the troops, penetrating 
into the town on all sides, killed and 
wounded 150 men, and took about 200 pri- 


soneiri Bho^bt lihin, of Hatioon, iivas 
among the p, 28. 

This supprisc in their own strong- 
hold, attended as it wits with the loss 
of their leaders, ought to have been a 
decided blow to the Mairs ; but they 
were slow at comprehending a defeat, 
and in another week encountered us 
again. The lesson they received on 
that occasion concluded the campaign. 

We have felt it to be but justice to 
these undisciplined mountaineers to 
show that, in their several conflicts 
with our troops, they made a resis- 
tance worthy of their fame for courage 
— worthy of men who encounter tigers 
with no other weapon than a- sword, 
and of whom it has been remarked, 
that they never boftst. It is, also, wo 
think, a matter of some interest to note 
that Colonel Hall, who was afterwards 
the true regenerator of the Mairs, was 
the first British officer wjio entered their 
territory, and that he took a prominent 
part* in every service against them. 

These successes, which took place in 
January, 1821, were followed by the 
formal submission of the Mairs, who 
have never since rebelled against our 
3 ;ule. ‘ Before, however, that rule 
could be fairly established, there were 
difficulties to be overcome, which ori- 
ginated in the too generous spirit of 
the East India Company. On Iho 
coiiquest of Mairwara, many of its 
towns and villages were claimed by the 
neighbouring llajpoot states of Me- 
war and Mar war, as of right belong- 
ing to them. Their claims rested, in 
fact, on but slender grounds, but they 


* The surprise at Baingurb was arranged and conducted by Colonel (then Captain) Hall. 
In announcing the capture of this place, the officer who comnmndejLpn tlie occasion refers 
particularly ** to the aiTangements of Captain Hall, of the Quartcrinlfeter-Generars de^rt- 
ment,” by wffiich “ the detachment was brought to the scene of operation exactly at tlie 
most eligible moment— -a matter of great importance to the success of the enterprise.” A 
I>ostscnpt adds, in accordance with the passage cited from Colonel Dixon, that “ this de- 
cided operation was effected after a night-maich of thirteen hours, through a trackless and, 
then thought, impassable countiyi” 

The dispatch of the officer who commanded on the occasion of our final enOounter with the 
Mairs, and wdiich is dated January 24th, 1821, refers as follows to Captain Hall 

If I omitted to notice the valuable services rendered on this occasion by Captain Hall, 
the Deputy-Quattermaster-Gencral, who accompanied the detachment, I should fail in my , 
duty. The very correct nature of the iuforn)ation he was in possession of, enabled him to 
tbnduct the detachment directly upon the enemy, who were found to oecujjy (as he Ijad pre- 
viously informed me they did), in very considerable numbers, the whole length bf an extestt- 
sivo and higliTauge of difficult hills, the detachment driving them before it, liut previbusly 
hfiving to extend itself for a distance of more than two miles along the foot of the t’ange, and 
under the observation of the enemy. The exertions df Capraiif Hall when the att^k :eo:;i^ V 
jinenced were equal to the previous intelligencje with which he had cohflweted the detabhihW 
to the sebne of action ; and he led in petson one of our parties, aecending ih^ moat dS^ii^t 
part of the range, and diiving before Mm the enemy.” ^ ^ 



, the 

^art^cifit made over. Thus the Mairs, 
ivW had never before known any 
iimler, werc> in the first instance, placed 
under separate governments, part of 
^eir territory being ceded to Marwar, 
part to Mewar, while the remainder 
was afliked to the Biitish province of 
Ajmeer. There was, in consequence, 
no controlling authority to enforce 
order, no unity of purpose to effect re- 
medial measures. Confusion was the 
natural result. Tlie criminals of one 
jurisdiction found shelter in another^ 
punishments were arbitrary and se- 
vere:— and the country was infested by 
organised banditti. We may add, 
that the political agent who was in 
charge of Ajmeer,^had already enough 
to engage iiis best attention. The ob- 
vious remedy for such a state of things 
was the subjection of the territory to 
one authority, and the vesting that 
authority in ^ome officer of known 
ability. This was at length an'anged. 
The Meywar and Marwar villages 
were, in 1823-4, placed, for a certain 
number of years, under ^our manage- 
ment; and in 1822, Captain Henry 
Hall, now Colonel Hall, C.B., was se- 
lected by the Marquis of Hastings, for 
the important appointment of superin- 
tendent, politiciil and military, in 
Mairwara. Within six months after, 
the predatory bands were broken 
up, tneir leaders captured, the passes 
were opened, and traffic permitted to 
. proceed without impediments. Single 
constables took the place of armed 
troops for all purposes of police and 
revenue; *^and thus," says Colonel 
Dixon, under the guidance of one 
master hand, a regular government 
was for the first time established.” 

iSjThe hand of C^nel Hall, though 
ofieii unseen, was indeed guiding every 
* step of progress in Mairwara. In the 


suppression of the borVlev combinations 
just mentioned, as well as in the more 
important proceedings which afi’ected 
the social organisation, or the political 
condition of the country, he was fus- 
tive. It was, as we have before ob- 
served, Ids principle to effect as much 
as possible through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Mairs themselves, that so 
they might feel each act to be their 
own, and not one to which they were 
in any way compelled. To bring this 
to pass, however, much of previous 
effort was needed, to load them more 
fully to appreciate the evils of existing 
circumstances, as W'cll as the advan- 
tage of the propoS(Ml change. 

One of the qgu'ly acts of Colonel 
Hall was the formation of the Mair 
battalion. lie saw that these hardy 
mountaineers would makegood soldiers, 
but his first advances towards enlisting 
them mot with small encouragement. 
The elders heard his invitations to en- 
rol their sons as sepoys, with coldness 
and distrust ; and when at leugth re- 
cruits ’came forward, the first pro- 
ceeding to which it was necessary to 
submit theni, was. that of being washed 
with soap and water. A high au- 
thority soberly assures us, that every 
Cliinaman goes unwashed from his 
rradlc to his grave : and in this par- 
ticular, the Mairs may be said to emu- 
late Ihe children of iho flowery land. 
They sc.arcely ever bathe, or change 
their clothes from the day they are 
first put on until they are fairly worn 
out. Many, after liaving served a 
short time, returned to their villages, 
duty and subordination being, as they 
thought, incompatible with their feel- 
ings of independence. Recruits, too, 
went back to their homes at night, 
and on its being made known to them, 
that they must either stay in their 
quarters or give up the service, a new 


•It appears that Captain .Hall was, on the earnest recommondation of Sir David Ochter- 
lony* the president in Malwa and Rajpootana, “lent” from the Quarter-master GeneraVs de- 
‘^rtment, for this service ; and in noticing the appointment and the fornmtion of the Mair bat- 
■ taiion, Colonel Dixon sjxsaks of the complimentary tone in which the Goveraor-Gfueral was 
pleased to invest thip odScer with his political and militaiy autlioritj'. “ Hie prominent fea- 
ture,” he adds, wh^ speaking of the order to raise the Mair battahon, “ was the option ac- 
corded by the Government to the commandant, of retaining command of the coqjs alter it 
bad been, raised, and reported disciplined by the general ofiicer of the division ; or of returning 
to the Quarter-master Gcncrafs department, with the benefits of any promotion to which be 
would haVe succeeded, had jbe never quitted it.” Such caiidoscension and kind coiisideiation 
on the part of the Govi^mihnt, are matters of extremeb'' rare ocqurrfjnce.— p. 41. 

fThis is stated on the autliority of Dr. Wilson, who had charge of our hospitals in China. 
F. “ kledical Kotes oh GMna.^’ By John Wauon, M.D., ir.R.S., Inspector of Naval Hospital 
aud^'leets. * 



j^poirfc got aBiroad, woll calculated to 
render; enlistment still more unpopular; 
It was said, and no doubt thought, 
by^ some of the ciders, that the real 
object of our Government was to col- 
lect the youth of tho country, nomi- 
nally to be enrolled as sepoys, but ac^ 
tually to bo made away with, so that 
we should receive no. opposition save, 
from the old people. Apprehension 
and distnisf, however, yielded to for- 
bearance and consideration, and be- 
fore long service in the corps was 
eagerly sought after. From the re- 
ports of some reviewing officers of dis- 
tinction, referred to in the ^'Sketch,’* 
it appears, that in their opinion, the 
IVlairwara local cq]|ms would stand 
the test of comparison with some of 
the best-disciplined regiments in the 
service ; and Colonel Dixon speaks of 
occasions, on which the conduct of this 
battalion in the field, under his com- 
mand, fully su])pc)rtcd these high anti- 
cipations. Wo, however, desire to 
view this corps in another phase, as an 
agent in civilisation, and in this re- 
spect* it appears to have realised the 
warmest hoj)es which even Mr. Kaye* 
would entertain of the good-working 
of a hindwher system." ** The corps," 
says Colonel Hall, in an extract from 
his report on Mairwara, dated Dccem-, 
l)cr, 1834, cited in Colonel Dixon’s 
•work, ^^lias contributed materially 
towards reforming the IS I air popula- 
tion. The regularity of conduct, punc- 
tual discharge of duty, eleauliiiess, and 
un(]ualified submission required; the 
good faith observed in all transactions; 
tho congenial subsistence olfered to 
many ; tho full confidence reposed, and 
the kind treatment shown, could not 
fail of conciliatory effect ; besides, on 
the other hand, being a body for 
coercion, which the population must 
have been well- convinced of, was fully 
qualified fkim bravery, fidelity, and 
local knowledge, to inflict ample pun- 
ishment, should the necessity be im- 
posed." In addition to habits of order, 
the young men acquired in the batta- 
lion dexterity in useful labour, in the 
digging of wells, the construction and 
repairing of embankments, weirs, and 
other works of the first importance in 
their locality; and as the period of 
service was not long, and discharges 


wei#; casiV':bbtainioiy these acquire- 
meht^ became rapidly, diffused, exhi- 
biting their results in the impi-oved 
appearance both of the epuuiry an(> 
its inhabitants:— 

*♦ Until 1835, ixjjmy of tho Mair corps 
were accustomed to take their discharge 
after three years’ service — their intention in 
entering tho corps being to save , sufficient 
money for the purchase of a conpic of bul- 
locks. Having attained the object cf their 
ambition, they would return to their villages 
to take up the occupation of husbandmc'n. 
Since that period, Tiikavee advances have 
been freely imparted to all persons to whom 
it was desirable to afford pecuniary aid for 
agricultural purposes. Still discharges from" 
tho corj'is are frequent. The constructirm of 
works of irrigation, by which waste land 
is brought into prodtictivc fertility, when 
taking place at tho villages inhabited by tho 
sepoys, induces them at once to seek their 
discharge, and become cultivators. IJavil- 
dars and naicks, w ith the pension establish- 
ment only a f(‘w years in prospective, 
have boon indneed to quit tho corps, and 
apply their energies to the tilling of tho land. 
Thus tlic battalion is tlio school in which the ’ 
youth are taught obedience and the arts of 
civilised life. Komaining with it sufficiently 
long to liavo attained confirmed habits of ci- 
vilisation, they return to their homes to im- 
part their knowledge to their village, and 
themselves beeojne tutors. In this man- 
ner has tho corps proved an instrunreut 
of great utility, in disseminating knowledge, 
and conducing to aid us in the social advance- 
ment and improvement of the rural ftopula- 
tion.” — pp. 45-6. 

Another of tho civilising agencies 
introduced by Colonel Hall related to 
the administration of j u sti ce. Prior to 
tho subjugation of the Mairs, the sword 
most usually decided controversies and 
redressed wrongs. Every man stood 
on his own strong, or that of hie Jfin- 
dred. Loss of llle cnoued, and feuds . 
were generated. The only peaceable 
modes of adjudication resorted to wore 
various kinds of superstitious ordeals. 
Colonel Hall established a form of pun- 
chayut, or jury elected by the parties, 
for the determination of all complaints 
of wrong, excepting cases of crime, 
which has been found to work well. 
The course of procedure is in sothe 
respects singular, but it is admirably 
suited to the character and cohditioii , 
of the people, considerations which hayfe 


* T. ** The Social Condition and Education of the PeopW’ By Joseph Kaye, Esq.* it 

2 vols. Noticed by us in a preceding Magazine, as a work of great interest* < ^ ; * 




* ** "t?!© coujpyn^at a pv 

tHion in Onr4nn, i« which k ^mbodintl th© 
parU«<i!ur$ of hfe ifrlei^nno®* At tho close of 
hie com|)lnint he e3sprc$&ies hie wiKingnese^ 
or othcrwiee, to have Itie ca«fO neitlccl by pun- 
oheyOt An oiUor ie thep passed for the at-' 
tendaico of the defbn^ant, On his appear- 
ings the complaint is explained to him, wlven 
he delivers in n copniot statement, sigmfy- 
hftg, at the same times, hy what mode he 
wishes to bo tried. Should each party desu’e 
a ptmbhaynt, each names Ins respective arbw 
trators, the number of whom w alone li- 
mited by the plcasuieol the contomlmg par- 
ties * Sometimes the juiy (opsist^ of twelve 
members on each side. Gtneiully speaKmg, 
on tho score of economy, each lestriets its 
^Uota to three or fom members. Objechou 
to members ou account of ncaniess of kin, or 
Other ttasonable ground^, are allowed, ami 
substitutes ato named to supidy the place of 
those challenged or roiected. 1 he complain- 
ant and (iefeudaut then cuter into engage- 
ments to abhie by the dccitsiou the pun- 
chayut, except in case of djsappio^al, by 
paying a fine to the Goveinment, i^heii a 
new trial is allowed. In hke manner, the 
arbltrafois bind thcmsclvis by engagements 
to do strict and iuifarhil Jiistue m tiie case 
submitted lo then dedsmii ; in ladure there- 
of, a stated sum isfoihited. All pichmi- 
naries has mg been arranged, the case comes 
uudci inveatiuatioii. Kich party findw Us 
arbitrators in food, whirt* varies in tpvility 
according to the nmnne of the paitk’s. On 
tihe decision of the cafe, the GXiwmse d< > tdves 
•'on the losing side. As the eUhrs are ^hufly 
selected, from their lespeetaldUty and in- 
ferred knowledge of right, for thn d«tv,_ 
delay in coming to a dc< ifckm is not nnuvmd ; 

|>cihaps, bv the ciKumatan< e that 
they am found in food whilst cu^'a d m such 
investigation. Feelings of prtdi*, aim luo 
Ima^ipi^d honour of their elan, muic fre- 
queutly induce delay, when matters lHl>vten 
two opposite septa are undei discusoion. Tun- 
ghayuta have taken a month or five weeks 
to ooustder the questions at i»suc« Htn tng 
at length coma to a dccisioji, their opimon, 
ifacordad in wriliqg, is road and explained to 
#ta comfilamant apd defendant, who ajiprovo 
or disapprove of tho decree of the ‘punch’ ac- 
eordiggly as their feelings piompt them, 
'iphalr d^li^oft, generally sKieakmg, is una« 
niltnou4 When othert^lac, the opinion of 
three-fourths of the membera is necesbury to 
make deetee bindmg, Although dia*- 
siMitienfs drs atlibeity, on pacing the sti- 
pulated due, regulated In reference to tho 
largoneSii of i^o case at IsShe, to demand a 
fifjsh trial, tula P|4^f!ilago i» tmly ulamied, 
ThaJ||ifa, when lidlowud time for considera- 
upen to roaiik>n, and they well knew, 



whan thard is a htsA <!aibaaed to 

^hem, cdgeqt r^aabna exia| mrthislpsiou--^ 
the more parti cul^q-ly as these arbitrators, or 
a portion of thetu, have so decided the 
Xhe aupeiintcndcnt will gcn6m|fy know when 
the de( i&ion of a ‘punch’ w not consonant with 
the usages of the people. Ilw explanation ia 
received willingly by the aibitrators, when 
any deviation from common usage la pointed 
out to them. In this way, by pbaening a 
temperate, conciliatory tone towgida the jury, 
a alight modification of thur dccice not im- 
frcquoutly has the desirable efiect of bringing 
louiid a razecnamaU on both sidos.”— 
pp. 77-8. 


Thi*} extract will be snflicienlly in- 
telligible, notwithstanding its hard 
teims of Eastern law. It shows that 
the e}stcm was selected, not for its 
symmetry, but for its suitability to the 
people. They had'-befuie a pundm- 
jut, but it was larely resorted to, be., 
cause theie was nonuthoiity to onforco 
its deert es. This imperfei t tribunal, 
remodtlhd by Coiond Hall, has becl> 
found to answer so well, that for the 
last twenty- six years, that is, during 
the whole period of oui rule in Man- 
w ara, no appeal baa been made bej ond 
tile supeiintendent ol tbt* district, 
Alinor ofTences aie iiimiahed by im- 
gri<^onment ? serious crimes, by trans- 
poUation or death. »eath bos never 
been inflicted from the first pacification 
of the country in 1824, and in the long 
period that has since intervened, 
but three praons have been Uans- 
ported. Tbt sc bimple, inhiud peojile, 
however, look on the puiiishmont of 
transportation beyond sea with far 
mure of terror tlian that of doath. 

Their imagination/' sajs Colonel 
Dixon, fails to depict the btate of 
sudermg aiul privation experienced by 
those who are < onsigued to ‘ Khala 
Pance/ Their state is that of com- 
pletc uncertainty. Hence the cii^ 
ininals that have been transporter! live 
vividly in the recollection of their 
friends ; and hence it is that this pun- 
ishment is regarded more awfully than 
death, whhii at once lemoves tho sub* 
ject of all doubts about him/* 

It ib a peculiar and striking feature 
in tho penal system of Colonel Hall, 
that oflouders are compelled to malte 
good the value of stolen property, and 
further, to provide for the expenses of 
th<*ir own support whilst in ffaol> As 
w^ell as to defray their share orthe ex- 
penses of conviction. In some in- 
stances poverty precludes this ; but as 



^ i'Ule, jirisonerg are required 

id arrange tbeao contingencies^ and if 
unable to liquidate thc‘m at oncoi to 
bind thonipelves to contribute a Oxed 
sum at each succesbive bav\est. Tliis 
is practicable in a country where cVery 
peasant is more or loss a cultiviitoi, 
and has bome share of the lands of his 
village : — 

“ IJio says Colonel llall, In his 

repent, alu uly oiteel, “is eliacnt,ii>U8 not- 
T\ It Ii&t indiii^ jt9 mildness Besides being a 
diuot iiic\oiitatt\e of crime, it lias tiudcd 
n itctially to soitin tlio chaiacter, lo remove 
atrocity, to enlist the fellings of the <oun- 
tiv, and consequently its aitive support in 
aid of the police, and to rondir usHtaiuo to 
captuie, even by a sin^ Chiiprasboo (lon- 
sUble) vciy rare In such a coimtiy two 
till u>»aiul I obeemen would be meflectual 
without the toidial support of the iiihahi- 
tauts ; bu tint their good vvill is oi pninaiy 
importauci ” 

The* inhabitants of l^faiiwara arc, 
as wt‘ have bcibre obscrvi'd, separated 
nominally into two icligious divisions, 
Moosuimans and Iliudoub, but they 
intonnaiT), and, ^avo that |1 k 3 foimer 
lactisc ciicuintisiou, and buiy their 
ead, their cubtoms aie almost iden- 
tic al. J'he Hindoos aie the least eic 
tarian of all who anywluTc profess that 
ancient inlideiily. 'riu‘y wholl;^ dibre- 
gard the set forms of ablution, prepaia- 
tion ol food, and otheis. The> pa^ no 
religions reverence to the idolb wor 
shipped by the oithodox of llieir per- 
biiasion else when*, but have tliiir own 
deities. 'Jlioir piincipal food is In- 
dian corn and liarle) bread ; the) eat, 
without hcbitation, of bhoop, goats, and 
even cows, have no interdiction nb to 
the use of spirituous liquors, but 
never toucli hog’s desh, deer, fish, or 
fowls. 

Themobt lemaikable and pernicious 
of the Mair customs w'crc, the sale of 
women, female inlantiude, and an ex- 
tensive system of slavery. Wouicn 
were looked upon as property to be 
disposed of or transfer red, Vfith the 
same facility as cattle or land. On the 
death of a father, the mother lapsed 
to the son as part of the paternal inhe- 
ritance, and he could sell her at hi$ 
pleasure, provided he adhered to the 
rules of his clan. A wife might be 
dibpobed of at any time. These uew^s 
arose from uo defect of natural aflec- 
tion, 'Which we arc assured this people 
possess as much as others, but frbm an 
equity of their own, bavirig its origin 


iu iheir contracts* On a 

marriage engagement taklpg place, the 
first stepi the most needfu^ and. th0 
most strictly enforced of all> was, that 
a certain sum — and in reference to 
their condition, a high onCt-T-sbould 1^ 
paid to the wife’s father. From this 
flowed the right of sale, whether k« 
wife or mother, it being regarded 
no fliore than an equivalent for the 
bum invested in the original purchase. 
Strange as such a practice wiav seem, 
it will, no doubt, appear stnl more 
singular that it was never regarded by 
the women as either a grievance or 4 
degiadation. On the contrary, they 
were latlier flatttred at being the sub- 
jects of so clear a test of value. This 
was tlieii custom from time immemo- 
rial, and^wheu spoken to about it, 
mntlier woman nor man felt it to be in 
the least wrong. The well-known eu- 
logy on the Fiench ^auce, that it ndght 
tempt R map to e.il his own father, has 
its pendant amongst the Mairs, for ouq 
of them (leclarcil without re&erve, that 
** he had sold and cat his OM inoth^^’^ 
meaning that he had oxpeiided on him- 
self the money he had gained by sell- 
ing her. Colonel Hall traced this dc- 
inoialismg practice, and that of infan« 
ticide, to thtir cause, and dealing with 
that taubc, succeeded in putting them 
down. ^^Tho measures,*’ says the 
work before ub, “ which were adopted 
in view to the complete prohibition of 
iiiuale infanticide, and the marked 
succc'ss which characterised these pio- 
t codings, are fully detailed in Colonel 
Ilall’s report, under date Slst July, 
1827.” C’olonel Dixon then gives the 
prini ipal paragraphs of that i^epart, of 
whii h we tianscnbe the following;—. 

“ Par. 5tU. If h mo'st satisfacfoiy to bO 
able to report the coniphte and voitmtaiy 
aboHtioii of the two reV'oUing customs—^ 
male infanticide, and the sale of women. 
Both crimes weio < lost ly connected, having 
had tbcir oiiam m the heavy expenses at- 
tending man luge contracts. The sutns aoiw 
payable by the male side, were unaltembt^ 
etiudl for the lich and poor, without Urty 
aliotomcnt whatever in favour of the lattSr. 
What fimt established tho paym^^tit Is 
kuonn, but it was So sacred, inviolah^ 
oven a partial deviation $0 disgracefiiL that 
the most netesbitous of the tribe woi4^ 
incut' the imputation. 

“ 6th. Hence arose as dedded a riijh^ 
the pcison of women, as over 
property. They were inhedted, and ^ 

of aoof^ingly, to the extent fr |A» 
selling their own mothers, ^ ^ 
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Moti'iiifW^I* »*WI mUm «f I® 

tM ne<H^mn\y t^m&in^ 

fcujd nfto> Itnworal 

Mem(de» md ft Iteccstnty tor 

^iifetaittle jtfo^ctty b^coi^aift j: vWms to tboir 
feKwUy boftoiir. 

On ihe ^blteJjm«ut of Biltfsli 
1)0^ ovltii graditoWy ^imJiilahed, 
mates w«ri^ » 0 t ftUow^dl to bo, traoeferied, 
eacoe^ <br Odi^ftgftl ^arposo ^ ; their eonseot 
wiift to be obtained, and their choico con** 
fthUedf kind, bmnano treatment wa** en- 
loe<M« the whole sj atom of oonhtdeiing 
tibem as more cattle was dfsoouraged, with* 
otd fthy indication, however, of mteifeicncu 
With ft right of property so long exi»tiug. 

a 9th, Female infanticide was at once pio- 
hibltdd, and thongli many, no doubts etill 
fell toe^t bacrificee from thO gicat faci1it> of 
imdeteetod destruction, ycttliedangti, aided 
hy imjpfoved feeling, increased the $iir\iv<rtd 
ao oonaiderahly, as to force upon the Hairs a 
duo sense of tlie toot oi the omI, and a ge- 
neral Wish for its removal by a reduction of 
the regulated sum of contiait, but they 
were averse, indeed declared fhur inability, 
to ftliei the^ ioDg-e«itabllshe<l s iciod cu^^toni 
themSdives, and eftrmstly entreated it might 
be oilbcted an ordei ot authority, bmihng 
ftU to obediSbee by heo' y i^naltics This 
was promised id a general way, in cose of 
necessity ^ but as there were many points to 
bo settled, and it 'vaa advisaVc to ^bcoi lain 
the general foehugwith acemney, as 'ft oil us 
to avoid inteiference, if possible, a geiiciai 
punchayut was sliongly urged, oitlni to <h- 
cid© the matter, or, at ail events, aid m the 
forming of appropriate reguUtioiH, 

tUhth, After the lapse of ah>v menths 
allowed foi consideration, the whole was 
settled in public panehayut, and itii i evolu- 
tions were conllrmcd without the vhght< st 
alteration, so that the proccuUng originated 
with, and has been larricd through by, the 
inhdbitm?t’i themselves j not has there been 
a tingle petldon against it, either ponding 
or ftuhaob**^^ ^ aSyustmeut. 

** tlthi They here lowered the sum pay- 
ftl^O on marriage oontiact^i, abolished all 
right of Onb^e^lttont sale, and fixed a year’s 
fiDprisonracnt, or 300 rupees dne, with cx- 
edmdon of Oft*<te, as the punishment for de- 
80-3L 


tho #0 have jn$i it^s<?dib©d, 

‘‘thus iiillfthtjl<i!id?k ita uoath*blow 

tiuoUgh the dMntitjon of the ostpense at- 
towdftnt on marriage, which t\ as now bi ought 
within the means of all sections of society# 
For many j ears past no jfoiuale cluldri n had 
been put to death# The practice has fallen 
altogc ther into desuetude. Indeed, so gi eatl v 
ha\o the ide«8 of the people changed on this 
and otJicr usages alneo the introduction of 
our rule, that the commission of such an 
act would MOW be viewed as a moat htmous 
Clime. Fcisonal advantage has, howtvu, 
had Its weight in bunging tound the dtviud 
reform. Paughfers arc no longer looK<d 
upon as a somco of tiouble and anxkty; 
marriage being open to the poorest cU^-se^, 
they are uiueh m icquisitiou Iloncc fatluis 
rejoioo on the birth of a d lughtei, swing they 
aio more regaided as a source of wealth” — 
p 31. 

Tn the convention just spoken of, 
the lemnneiation lor a hiide’s futher 
was rcstricled to 108 rupees, and tlic 
re ni.iiriago of widowls was also pro- 
vided for TweKo days altei the deatji 
of a hill and, two mantles were jilaced 
before his widow — one rtd, the other 
white. If she took the former, it im- 
plied hei' preieruice tor I'c-inan ingc, 
and the jieison who accepted hti wa^ 
bound to i>a> hervons — oi, m ca^e she 
had none, her brothers— fiom 200 to 
500 iiipecs. rbc nj« ley thus rtalicod 
wimi to plo^ide these Msns or brolhvis 
with wives It her choice fell upon the 
while mantle, it indicated herdosne to 
bung up hei family, andiemam at the 
head of her on n household. lu Ihet'O 
aiiangemeuts of the JMans, wo lu've 
another instance ot the biiigulaiity of 
their bcnliineuts. In their estimation, a 
widow is worth more than a man]. The 
remuneration on the maruaro of the 
former vai ie^ as w e see, f ixuu 200 to500 
rupees, while, ia cai^ot that of the lat- 
ter, it is fixed at thofarlowei rate of 108 
rupees. Wo know not whether it will 
be regarded as cciually remai kable that, 
of all the decixics made at this convcn** 
tion, the hardest to enforce was that 


^ WepfiusetiO admire the discretion 
with iyhich Colonel Hall made this 
people to auett on extent their own 
effecting as imj<h os pos- 
eible thrett^h them, so that when au- 
thotiiy Wftft.ttaed it was hardly ap- 
parent. It willj hofweFer, be obvious, 
suebreeette em»bl Hot be attained 
wltttoht mleviotts arrange^ 

meat ahd exertion) 


which piohibited husbands from sellmg 
their wives. Our text infoi’ms us, 
that— 

Though inffliitJcido had been at onco 
checked by the dccico of the pundiajut, 
yet it wa'j n matter of oousuUrabie difliculty 
to restiom husbands from selling their wives. 
The inteiioicnce of authority was necessary 
on all oceasions wheie a deNiation from tlic 
decision of the ehlcis was made known. 
Tbebaigain was annulled, the wife taken 
back, and the money fetnrnodf a small fin© 



, ' ’ ’ lies happily ’’ - 

' Batlbiniplfi many, '' ■ ^ ^ ; 

A dream of tb6 troth 
And (Ae beauty of Annie, ; 

^Browned in a bath 

Of the tree^os of Annie.” 

Our last specimen of tb5» elas3 shall 
be the opening stanzas of a lament, so 
thoroughly Manganish hi thought and 
expression, that we would have un- 
hesitatingly assigned them to poor 
Clarence, had we met them with- 
out the writer’s name attached to 
them, and had they been free^ from 
certain Cockney false rhymes, in the 
eighth stanza, which the correct and 
educated ear of Mangan would never 
have allowed him to perpetrate. It is 
rather annoying to find in a poet like 
Poe, such rhymes as vista ” and 
** sister " (p. 28), and Loda and 
'‘reader/’ as at p. 14. We suppose 
he acquired this not very elegant pe- 
culiarity of pronunciation, during the 
five years he spent in England, at 
8tokc Newington, wherever that fa- 
mous locality may bo : — 

UnALUMK. 

” The skies tficy were ashen and sober, 

The leaves they were crisped and sere, 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 

It was night in the lonesome October, 

Of my most immemorial year. 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 

It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted wootlland of Weir. 

“ Here once through an alle}’^ Titanic, 

Of cypress I roamed with my soul — 

Of cypress, witli Psycho, my soul, 

These were days when my heart was vol- 
canic 

As the scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek, 
In the ultimate dimes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll clown MountY^aanek, 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

“ Our talk had been serious and sober, 

But our thoughts th^ were palsied and 
sere — 

Our memories w'ere treacherous and sere ; 
For we knew not the month Was October, 
s. And w'^e marked not the night of the 
year — 

(Ah, night of all nights in the year !) 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber, 
(Though once we had journeyed dowtt 
hers--r) , > 

Remembered not the ^rk tarn of Auber, 
Nor J^oul'^haurttea woodland of Weir*’’ 
voi^ : Xi«n**-.No. ccxLvn, 


" fen'll -rop' 

quotati0n.\ Ifc wda probably written 
on tbe anniversary of the funeral of 
his Lenore,” to which it seemer ' 
to refer* Onr space permits ;ns only ‘ 
to give one poem of Mangan, in pvnof 
of the singular ressmblancsp which 
consider exists between hin^^and ' 
It is fortunately onCi however, which* 
along with proving in a sulHeientiy , 
satisfactory manner, a similarity in the 
mechanism of their verse, by the in- 
troduction of these wild, yet sweet re- 
petitions to which we have referred* 
equals, if ’indeed it does not surpass* 
in passion, in melody, in music — the 
very best efforts of the muse of Poe* 
YV^e omit the first and last stanzas, 
which, though very beautiful in them.’* 
selves, give a political or afiegorical 
meaning to what should simply be 
(what It really is) one of the most 
passionate and melodious love songs 
ever written : — 

DARK ROSiXKBK. 
nv JAMS8 ci^nzucs manoak* 

“ Over hills and through dales 
Have I roamed for your sake ; 

All yesterday I sailed with sails 
♦ On river and on lake— 

Tho Erne, at its highest flood, 

I d?ished across unseeft. 

For there was lightning in my blood, 

My dark Rosaleen 1 
My own Rosaleen I 

Oh ! there w os lightning in my blood, , 
Red lightning lightened through my blood, 
My dark ^saleen ! 

** All day long in unrest. 

To and fro do I move, 

TIjo very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love I 
The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 

Bly life of life, my saint of saints. 

My dark Rosaleen 1 
My own Rosaleen ! 

To hear your sweet and sad complaintfi^ 

My life, my love, my saint of saints, 

My dark Rosaleen I 

** Wo and pain, pain and wo : / 

Are my lot, night and noon-— , ^ 

To sec your blight fiice clouded sO, : / 

Like to the mournful moon. \ 

But, yet— will I rear thy throne y ir 'ylf 

Again In golden sheep ; ' ; < f 

T’is you shall reign^ushall reign 
My dark posalc^ ! ■ - - ^ ) t,;, ^ 

^ My own Rosaleen J 
P ’Tis you shall '^harc the, gold^ 

, y oti shall ■ relgij, . and reign, 

, , My dark Bosalwnl 'p 
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; ?< Over dewlj sMids 

Will I fly for your weal? 

Your holy dcilicuto >vhite hands 
(Shall girdle me with steel 
’ At hom^ in your emerald bowers, 

Jfrom morning’s dawn till 
Youll pray for mo, my flower of flowers, 

My dark Rosaleeti ! 

My fond Eosaleen ! 

You’ll think of me through daylights 
hours, 

; My virgin flower, my flovrer of flowers, 

My dark Eusaleen ! 

<f X could scale the blue air, 

I could plough the high hills, 

' Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer 
: ■ To heal your many ills ! 

"" And one beamy smile from you 
, ^ Would float like light between 
, ' My toils and me, my own, my true, 

My dark Rosalecn ! 

My fond Rosaleen ! 

Would give me life and soul anew, 

A second life, a ^oul anew, 

My dark Rosaleen 1” 

think we have now established 
, the resemhhince bettvecn these two 
genuine {Kiets to which we have refer- 
xcid-— a resemblance that strikes us as 
a very singular literary fact, worthy of 
niore pavticuUr investigation* Both 
writers have proved themselves to have 
ton too rich in original thought and 
poetical power to have borrowed from 
the other. The poem which wo have 
mst given from tne Irish poet wiU, wo 
We no doubt, awaken the curiosity 
of many persons about his writings. 
They are certainly as deserving of 
feeihg collected into a permanent form 
as those of the brilliant American, 

’ with v^honi we are at present more 
immediately concerned. As it is on^ 
fair that M should have the last word, 
we shall take our leave of Bdgar AUan 
Toe, by q^uoting a simple but benutitul 
-little baUadi which paints, under a 
v' transparent veil of allegory, that search 
i^r the impossible — that hope of 
to the happiness 

' ;|n this life* It IS an especial favourite 
';'of ours / ■ ' . ' 

' V;' ^ , > 

O^lly he^ight 

to in Shadow, 

v ; 'itad journeyed long, 


. “ But h© grew old* 

This luiight so'bold, 

And o’er his heart a sIumIqw 
F ell, w he found 
RTo spot of ground 
That looked like Rldorado* 

“ And as his strength 
Failed him, at length 
He met a pilgrim shadow— 

* Shadow,’ said ho, 

‘ Where can it be, 

This land of Eldorado ?’ 

“ ‘ Over the moiuitains 
Of the moon, 

Down the valley of the shadow 
Ride, boldly ride,’ 

Tlio shade replied, 

* If vou seek for Eldorado !* ” 

We have thus devoted some time to 
watching the brilliant, though eccen- 
tric evolutions of one of the late lumi- 
naries of the poetical empyrean of our 
cousin Jonathan, which, in departing, 
has thrown a quivering light ol golden 
splendour over the highest regions ot 
transatlantic song. We have now to 
look nearer home, and to chronicle the 
appearance of a dazzling meteor, will- 
o’-the-wisp, star, planet, comet, sun, 
or moon (made of green cheese, ana lull 
of maggots), whvliever it will even- 
tually prove to be, which has jvist shot 
above the horizon of our own.* Copiets 
are so plenty now-tudays (at least 
so the astronomers tell us), ^ that no- 
thing but a tremendous collision be- 
tween these swift-flying ^ig/t-comoUves 
would draw the attention of tbe^ un- 
scientific world to their proceedings, 
or rather the unscientific world has 
been so oUen deceived — the ^y of 
<< Comet ! cometi;; like that of “Wolf I 
wolf r* has been so often raised, when 
no comet was to be seen— that it has 
grown quite sceptical upon the matter, 
aiid seems disposed to agree with Airs. 
Trigg, that “ there aint sich a person, 
or thing." We shall not, chronicle the 
various attacks of influential twitches 
of sore-throat, avant-couriers of asth- 
ma, incipient barkings of bronchitm, 
toioh we ei^dnred some years ago in 
looking out for that Mrs. Earns of 
the starry system— Halley’s comet. 
We have grown wiser since then ; and 
now when Professor Airy or Air. Hind 
endeavours to inveigle os out of our 
II comfortable quarters tp got a peep at 
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tlwsse interesting strangers, like Dr. 
Johnson, we can philosophically ex* 
claim, ** We can wait,” until the cer- 
tainty^ or the advantage of the intro- 
duction becomes more apparent. 

As it has been in the scientific, so 
has it been in the poetical world. Po- 
liticians and progressists (if “we may 
coin a word) so often announced that 
the coming man” had come, that the 
disappointed public got angry, and de- 
clared that the expectation should have 
foreshadowed a icoTmUi and that it has 
been realised in the person of Mrs. 
Stowe ; while every little poetical 
coterie worshipped its own diminutive 
Saint Catherine’s wheel, as the star 
whose rays were destined to illumine 
the long vacant vault of poesy. It 
was thus that the good, easy, incredu- 
lous world smiled at the announcement 
which the Ilcrschel of “The Critic” 
recently made, that ho had just disco- 
vered a tremendous thundering, blaz- 
ing, muny^tfiUed, no-humbug of a co- 
rnel, which was advancing with all the 
velocity of the stcain-press, and which 
would soon appear, shaking its horrid 
hair in the face of the sceptics, and, 
as far as popular favour went — 

“ WiHi fenr of change, 

Pciplcxiug Lanreates.'’ 

The public were, as usual, for a 
while, indiflerent, so the critical astro- 
nomers had it all to themselves. Some 
of them, on turning their telescopes in 
the direction of the supposed luminary, 
were as dazzled as Herschel at the first 
sight of Uranus, wdiich he described 
Os resembling in brilliancy “ a coach 
lamp,” the critics doubtless taking our 
poet for a similar adjunct to the cha- 
riot of Apollo. Others went blind, 
and were thus prevented from examin- 
ing with any certainty the material or 
actual nature of the phenomenon. 
Others, on the contrary, phoo.pliooedl 
and said it was but one of the brilliant 
belts that bad slipped from the loins 
of Saturnian locals, or a small new 
eatollite revolving on the ever-grow- 
ing atmosphere of Jupiter Sijelley. 
There were not a few that said it was 
but a fire-baloori which some urchin 
bad let off from Mr. Tennyson's garden. 
A still fewer number denied its exist- 
ence altogether. All of them, however, 
had something or another to say on the 
subject. What have "We? We must, 
IpOk closely at it. 

The principal poem in the e^lleotion 
-,-that one which has attracted the at* 


tention we have adverted to above, and 
to which our own remarks shall be con- 
fined— is called “ A Life-Prama.” ^ We 
doubt very much that this title is judi- 
ciously selected, as it raises expecta- 
tions of actual portraitures of exist- 
ence not certainly to be met with 
in the poem itself. We think “A 
Poet’s iJi'eam of Life,” or “ Truth 
and Fiction from a Poet's Life ;” the 
Dicktungund Wohrheitf 'wVxch. Goethe 
has so skilfully blended in his autobio- 
graphy, would more clearly indicato 
the nature of the work that was to fol- 
low. This would be a trilling matter 
if the author did not appear to be under 
the impression that he was really trac- 
ing the outline of one of the grandest 
pictures the dramatic canvas can hold, 
namely, “ A Lifk,” and not combiniug 
those shining but unsubstantial atoms 
*^of which dreams are made.” The 
poem is divided into thirteoi scenes 
of unequal length, through a few of 
which we -beg to conduct the reader, 
rapidly, indeed, but not carelessly. 

The first scene introduces us at once 
to the hero W alter, a young poet, whose 
SfSpirations lor 

** Fame ! fame I fame ! next granilcet word to God,” 

as he himself says, are written with all 
the enthusiasm that might l>e expected 
from so fond an idolater of this second 
divinity. His soul is “ followed” (a 
rather incorrect word) — 

“ By strong ambition to out~roll a lay, 

Whoeo melody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward on its golden way-” 

Having, however, a sort of misgiving 
that his name, like that of Keats, “ was 
writ on water,” he tears up the paper 
on which he had commenced to ou troll 
his lay, and “ paces the room with dis- 
ordered steps.” Mr. Smith, somehow 
or another, has picked up these scat- 
tered sibyline leaves, and with them he 
commences his drama. Thouglu hay- 
ing no diveef resemblance, excej»t 
rhymes of the second, foqrth, andfiftji 
lines, to the opening stanza of the ** Se- 
voljt of Islam*** they recall it to tlm 
mind, and leave an impression that the ' 
poet intended to have adopted the 
measure of that poem, which at ite 
first difficulty he sc^s to have eapm 
ciously abandoned. Here they are r 

“ As a wild maiden, with love-ddnjci^ i^e^v/ 
Sees .iu sweet dreams a beaming 
> ■ gloiTi ' . v""*' , 

And wakes io weep,, and ever after sighk ' 1 
for that bright vision, tiU her ha% ' 



so, alas t is my life’s pnssioti story, , , 
For pf»eay my heart and pulses beat ; 

; poesy my blood runs red and licet ; 

, As Moses* serpent tlio Fg}'ptittnfl swallow’d, 
One passion eats the rest.” 

And then follow the three lines we have 
already quoted. There is nothing, per- 
haps, deserving of particular notice^ in 
this passage, except the evidence which 
it gives, at the vci'y threshold of the 
poem, of the want of truth which cha- 
racterises many of the similes and 
figures of our poet — beautiful and ori- 
ginal as sonic of them Unquestionably 
are, As they, indeed, form the prin- 
cipal feature of the poem— -as the poem 
seems to have been written rather 
las a vehicle for their introduction, than 
they to illustrate it;— we must draw 
particular attention to them as they 
occur. * We hare very little doubt that 
maidens at that uncertain period of 
life, or phase of existence, which the 
poet calls wild/* occasionally 

“ See in street dreem* a beaming youth of glory,” 

and small blame to them,^ ** The Wild 
Irish Girl,** we may be tolerably cer- 
tain, was thus somnolently blest, and 
it is not impossible that she may still 
continue to be so, now that her ** hair 
is hoary/* But that most of the elderly 
maidens** of our acquaintance, whose 
hair has assumed t his veti erabl o hu e, have 
their midnight visions disturbed by ap- 
paritions of beaming youths of glory,’* 
when their waking thoughts seem to be 
so charitably and happily occupied 
with the babes and youths nproary** 
of their married brothers and sisters, 
we beg, for their sakes, respectfully to 
deny. But the poet continues— 

“ Foeey I poesy I I’d give to thee 
Ai^P^onately my rich-ladeii years, 

My bubble pleasures, and my avjful joys, 
As Hero gayeher trembling sighs to find 
^ ^ BeHcious death on wet Leander’s lip.” 

The last is one of those fine lines 
pf which we shall find abundant ex- 
amples. , Bwt what does the poet mean 
by his awful joys/* Dull proser that 
wo arO, we looked at the end of the 
volume to sep if, in jaiyr l^ist of 
should be pr]|it(04 

nevpr mjii a beaming 
:jpnth.<^ glory /Mike the poet W^ter. 
fhvourits^word of too ^author, 

fi^qnentiy* iiekt Hno 'is also a 
auft ^dry^ aaafia|f*r(!d tt»0th»” 


Such, be says, isbislifo; bhilpoesYi he 
continues rather aficctedjy, can, by a 
single smile, clothe him with king* 
doms.** This, we must confess, is a 
sort of apparel a world too wide for 
our shrunk shanks,” We then come on 
the wild maiden” again, who, it ap- 
pears, has given up dreaming, and 
taken to something more substantial. 
The passage is a fine one, neverthe- 
less : — 

“ 0 fair and cold ! 

As woll miy some wild maiden waste her love 
Upon the calm front of a marble Jove; 

I cannot draw regard of thj^ great eyes, 

I love thee, I’oes}” ! thou art a rock; 

I, a weak wave,ivould break on thee and die.*' 

He then proceeds to paint the vagony 
of that vsonl which, with cverj' inclina- 
tion to hew a name out upon time, 
as on a rock,” finds it a more difficult 
achievement than was at first imagined. 
In vain he endeavours to console him- 
self with the philosophical rellection-— 

“That great and small, weakness and 
strength, are naught, 

That each thing being equal in its sphere, 

The May-niglit glowworm with its emerald 
# lamp 

la worthy as the mighty moon that drowns 

Continents in her white and silent light.” 

Kot content with this beautiful de- 
scription of the moon, he must, in tlio 
very next lines, give a new occupation 
to that luminary which has rather a 
ludicrous eflect — 

“ This— this, were easy to believe, were I 

The planet that doth nightly MmsA tho 
earth's 

Fair rides with moonlight ; not the shining 
worm,” 

Why the moon should neglect tho 
face of the earth, and apply its ablu- 
tions only to its ** sides,** particularly 
as a little farther on in the poem our 
lobe is represented as lying on its 
ack,** watching the silent stars ? (p, 
19), we are at a loss to Imagine. 

This position of our planet however 
prevents any irreverent critical Mephis- 
tophelcs from suggesting another adjec- 
tive in the place of the word ♦'fair.** 
soliloquy is continued a little longer 
in the same strain, and then the poet 
musters up course enough to have a 
peep at this celestw washerwoman while 
chaihpooiiig the sides of ihe earth— i 

' , ' ; ‘1 am.fain , ’ , \ 

To foed upon tlie beauty of the moon,'* 



He tlien throws open tlie casement 
■with the most cooU blooded determu 
nation that we have ever heard of, to 
make as many similes and images at 
he?r expense as he can* Some people 
there may be to whom tlie following 
will appear very fine, but to us it is 
sheer nonsense, at leastthat portion of it 
that rtdates to the widow.” The fancy 
of the stars being the ** hand-maidens ” 
of the moon, is not very new. In 
IVoilm and Cressida (Act 5, s. ii.), 
the faithless heroine swears — 

“ By all Diana's waiting women 

or, as Dry den more literally expresses 
it in his alteration of this play— 

By uU Diana's waiting train of stars.” 

Dut with regard to the meaning of the 
entire passage, in its totality, the beau- 
tiful, calm joyousness of a moonlight 
night never really or naturally sug- 
gested the idea to the most imagi- 
native mind. If, indeed, the figure 
bore any connection with the jirevious 
train of thought in the poet's mind, its 
introduction might be pardoned, but 
here its very abruptness shocks the 
mind of the reader ahnost as much as 
its extravagance — 

“ Sorrowful moon ! seeming so drowned iu 

W0(‘, 

A queen, whom some grand batUe-day has 
left 

TJnkingdomed and a widow, while the stars, 
Thy liandinaidens, are standing back in awe, 
Gazing in silence on thy mighty grief I** 

He then tells us that there are 
men ” as well as “ maids who love 
the moon that Adam had occasion- 
ally an innocent flirtation with the be- 
loved of Endymion ; and that Anthony 
(a tremendous favourite with our poet), 
was once caught ogling the lady of the 
night, by Cleopatra, who reprimanded 
the hero iu thei following words— 

“ Now, by my E^pt’s gods, 
Tliat pale and squeamish beauty of the night 
Has bad thine eyes too long ; tliine eyes are 
mine. 

Alack ! there’s soitow in my Anthony's face ! 
Dost think of Borne ? I’ll make thee, with 
a kiss, 

Bicher tlianCeesarl Come, I’ll crown fijy lips.” 

A certain matter-of-fact bishop is 
sai<I to have declared, after reaaing 
«« Gulliver's Travels,” that he did not 
believe a word of them. In the same 
manner we must be permitted to ex- 


press our incredulity of this story. The 
fair Queen of the Nile would scarcely 
have vontt^ed to recall the name of 
one, whom she ^d made every bit as 
** rich ” as it was possible to make 
Anthony, and whoso lips she had 
crowned ” exactly in the same way* 
The scone, however, concludes with 
some noble lines—. 

‘‘ I seek the look of fame I Poor fool, so tries 
Some lonely wanderer 'mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes.” 

-p. 6. 

The next scene represents a sort of 
hlyllic meeting between the poet and 
a lady, who is wandering about a forest 
with a fawn. He has been reading 
some book which has set him so soundly 
to sleep, that the lady has time to make 
a very exact examination of his appear- 
ance, and to make a poetical daguerro- 
type of him which might raise the envy 
of Professor Glukman. The poet 
lavishes his gifts with a liberal hand, 
for while he is described as rivalling 
the lady in beauty, she is made as 

} metical as himself ; quite as apt and 
cUcitous at a figure or a trope. As 
usual, there are passages of exquisite 
beauty side by side with affectations 
and extravagances such as we have 
pointed out. We are reminded of 
other poets occasionally in this scene, 
but still more so in the following one, 
where the resemblance s tri kes us as being 
more than accidental, which rather sur- 
prises us j as a certain daring, at least 
of illustration, is one of the characte- 
ristics of our author. The thought 
in the following line has, perhaps, 
spontaneously suggested itself to most 
poets — 

“ Each leaf uport tlio trees doth shake with Joy.” 

But Mr, Longfellow has expressed it 
with such paramount felicity as to hav« 
made it almost exclusively his own— 

♦ Beneath some patriarchal tree * 

I lay upon the groun 1 if 
I liB hoary arms upUfeed he, 

And all the broad leases over me 
Clapped their little hauda la glee, 

With one oontinuoae »ound.” . ! 

The other passage we shall refer, tp 
at the proper time. As we are dividf 
ing our praise and censure preity : 
equally, we must Support each by ex- : 
tracts , 

■ mu AND NATUaHv', 

“ Better fet: 

Were he amt nature more fainffiar p 
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' His pdrt is ifrbrst ttat toticli^i tiia 
Although the ocean’9 iumost hosirt be pure. 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks ^e shore 
Is gross with sand.” ^ 

A sleeping youth. 

“ A bright and wandered youth, 
Which, in the light of his own beauty, sleeps 
Like young Apollo in his golden curls I 
At the oak-roots I’ve seen full many a 
flower, 

But never one so fair. A lovely youth, 
With 4ainty cheeks, and ringlets like a girl, 
And slutnber-parted lips.” — p. 8. 

GRATITUDE. 

Daises are white upon the cimrehyard sod, 
Sweet tears the clouds lean down and 
give. 

This world is very lovely. 0, my God, 

I thank Thee that I live 1” — p. 1 1 . 

A POET. 

** An opulent soul 

|)ropt in my path like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods.” 

— -p. 13. 

THE FAME> FEVER. 

Do not poets’ brows tlirob feverous 
Till they are cooled with laurels?”— p. 16. 

BOOKS. 

Some books are drenched sands, 

On whicli a great soul’s wealth lies all in 
heaps • 

Like a w;recked argosy.” — p. 17. 

AN APRIL FANCY.” 

** When 1 was but a child, and when we 
played 

Like April sunbeams ’mong the meadow- 
dowers ; 

Or romped i' the dews with weak complaiu- 
ing lambs ; 

Or sat in circles on the primrose knolls, 
Striving with eager and palm -shaded eyes, 
’Mid shouts and silver laughs, who first 
; shbulfl catch 

The lark| a singing speck, go up the blue.” 

— p. 20. 

POETRY. 

The gnmdest chariot wherein kmg- thoughts 
" ride.”— p. 26. 

ANOTHER DEFINITION. 

** A shape celestial, tending the dark earth, 
With light and silver service like the moon, 
is poesy,”-^p. AO. 

Most, of these passages our readers 
will admit are very beautiful ; some of 
them, |3efhttps^ bordering, on that 
doubtful g^^uiiad where fancy ends 
and conC0ii be|iihs> but all of them 
a ^ fatness and har* 


mOixy Ahat deserve and ^ • 

approbation. But We are sorry to say 
there aiD many Others of a very dti* 
ferent description. Eirst and foremost, 
with regard to our poet’s rhymed or 
lyrical versesj wo must pronounce them 
in general complete failures. The ear 
that seems so exquisitely modulated to 
all the harmonica of blank verse, for- 
gets its cunning filtogelher when a 
lighter measure is attempted. Thus, 
in a long poem introduced into the 
present 9cene> and supposed to haVe 
been written by some unknown friend 
of the hero, some one whoso superiority 
to himself he acknowledges in the fol- 
lowing rather humble confession . 

“ llo 'was the sun, I was that s^ug ^ — the 
earth !** 

Or more figuratively, in the following 
-correct and intelligible comparison i-^. 

“ Lady I ho was as far *bove common men 
As a sun-steed, wild- eyed, and mete<>r- 
maned, , 

NHghing tha reelinff sf«ra(!) is ’bove a 
hack 

With sluggish veins of mud.” — p. 24. 

In this poem, attempted to be written 
ilf the metro of Lockslcy Hall,” the 
correct flow and music of the lines are 
lost at least six The first break 

is at the fifth line, the second at the 
eleventh, the third at the thirty -fifth, 
the fourth nt the fortieth, the fifth at 
the forty-sixth, and the sixth at the 
seventy- fifth line. We are thus par- 
ticular to show that any charges we 
bring against our author ai'e not made 
carelessly or at random, and that they 
are intended for his good. The poem 
itself is a sort of life drama ” within 
a life drama ; a dream within a dream. 
The poet’s friend seems to have gohe 
tlu’ough the same phases as the poet 
himself. The poet of “Bimini,” in 
some of the early editions of that poein, 
makes dne of his heroes confess, mat— 

** bad ftout notiona on the inarrylo|t 

But $tout as they w'ere, they must have 
been plain X ” to the opinions of the 
gentleman who makes the following 
candid admission 

**Intho ittong hand of my frenzy, and itatutiw 
•napt like rccids, , 

And furiouii m n wounded bull I tore At all the 
creeda I” 

A Papal Bull might have beeti correctly 
described as tearing 'away at f&nie of 
the creeds^ aiid getting nlmsetf peca- 



' torn in turn ; bnt ^bat a 

iiino picture of the poot tearing away 
M (ill the creods in this frantic way is 
this?p^now transpiercing the Nicone, 
now transfixing the Atlianasiau, now 
dandling them playfully on his horns, 
and tickling the Augsburg Confession 
with the tip of bis tail 1 But although' 
he has “ stout notions *’ about the 
creeds, he has no doubt whatever that 
the souls of men are very sadly used 
and abused in this vale of tears. A 
greater than our author has told us of 
lae “base uses" to which the body 
may be put after death ; but long be- 
fore that event, see how the soul suf- 
fers . 

“ In tbe dark house of the body, cooHng 
victuals^ lighting fires^ 

Swelters on the starry stranger, to our nature’s 
base desires. * 

God ! — our souls are aproned waiters ! God ! 

our souls arc hir^ slaves. 

Let us bide from life, my brothers ! let us 
hide us in our graves I” — p. 33. 

What a novel meaning does not the 
second class of souls in the first line of 
the foregoing (j^uotation give to a fa- 
vourite phrase m general use among 
our rural countrymen 1 How often do 
we not hear them say, in their genuine 
patois^ “ Ah 1 but he had a tindher 
soul meaning, of course, one of those 
ill-treated souls whose occupation in 
this life is “ lighting fires 1” As to the 
second division, we suppose that the 
poet meant only to convey that some 
souls, like politicians of whom we have 
heard, were only “ waiters '* upon 
Providence 1 

As to the “lady" who is intro- 
duced into this scene, and with whom 
the poet of course falls in love^what 
'shall we say of her courage in address- 
ing the following query to a youth, 
with all the dangerous inclination to 
scepticism and ringlets of which we 
have read above ? She is asking him 
what will be the subject of the poem, 
which he pretty plainly indicates he is 
about to astonish the woiid with — 

“ Wilt write of some j'oung wanton of an isle, 
Whose beauty so enamoui’ed hath tbe sea, 

It clasps it ever in its summer arms, 

And wastes itself away on it in kisses 

— p, 88. 

Moore had a much better couplet, 
on the same subject, in his early poems. 
Speaking of some “ youpg wanton of 


an isle ^ (thanks to fiod, it can*t be 
“ 0/d Ireland"), he said— 

** It lay >tt the giant embrao© of the dwp 
Like a lleli6 in mrcules* arms." 

These lines, though much more fe- 
licitous than Mr. Smith’s, he had the 
good taste to expunge in the collected 
edition of bis poems — an example 
which, here and elsewhere, our author 
may follow with advantage. 

The poem, however, which the poet 
intends to write, is really a comprehen- 
sive work. It is, as the lady says — 

“ As wide and daring as a comet's spoom," 

It is to begin before the creation of 
anything, and end after the destruction 
of everything, containing — 

“ The tale of earth, 

By way of episode or anecdote." 

What is this after all, but a poetical 
version of the famous Welch pe<ligrce, 
in the middle of which the genealogist 
parenthetically mentions, “ about ilixs 
time the world was created?" The 
sQene concludes, of course, with an- 
other allusion to Marc Anthony and 
Cleopatra. 

As might have been expected, the 
poet has fallen in love with tlio ^ lady, 
and the third scene describes him as 
anxiously looking ibrward to their next 
interview. She has asked him to have 
a poem ready for that occasion, or as 
she expresses it in her truly feminine 
way— . 

“ Wilt trim ft TCMC for me by this night week 

Just as she would say to her milliner, 
in an easy colloquial tone — 

" Canst trim a cap for jne by this night week f* 

lie feels quite satisfied of his own 
love, but he is not so certain of hers* 
If she would but return his affection 
what would he not do for her? Wa 
have beard of many generous pro- 
mises made under similar circum- 
stances, but never anything like the 
following. These promissory notes ge- 
nerally drawn at “three months after 
mari'iagc," and too easily “accepted" 
by the fair Jianch, are in mo>st cases 
protested against at the expiration of 
that period ; but our present lover puts 
any fear of that out of the question^ 
He will begin at the beginning : — 

“ Would $he but love me I would l|v« for * 

He says (what a pity it was no% fimUh 






, her,” perhaps a more geaeroiis offer), 

*< W«re she plain night I’d hfir with my etorC* 

Well, the i<lea of a lover making hJs 
niistrees up into a brown paper parcel, 
and supersenbing the package with the 
admonitory notice, brittle ware,” or 
this side to be kept uppermost,” is 
certainly new. But he will do more : — 

Afy spirit, poe^^y, would be her slave, 
’Twould rifle for her oc^rfs seci'et hoards, 
And make her rongh with 

Wo trust, for the poor lady’s sake, that 
none of the latter rough ornaments 
•will attach tliemselves to her eyes. 

It is in this scene occurs the passage, 
•which we have stated so closely re- 
sembles a celebrated one whieli we shall 
presently lay before the reader, as to 
take it out of the class of accidental 
coincidences. Every reader of poetry 
is familiar with the beautiful passage 
in Shelley’s Alas tor,” beginning — 

There was a poet w'hose untimely tomb 
No human hands with^ pious reverence 
reared.” 

He is described as — 

j 4 lovely youth * 

Strangenj have wept to hoar his passionate 
notes, 

And virginSy as vnhmon he posted, have 
pined, 

And wasted for foud love of his wild eyes.” 

The entire passage is too long for 
quotation, as is the con'esponding one 
in Mr. Smith's poem, but a few lines 
will point out the resemblance we have 
referred to. He too describes, 

A lovely youth in manhood’s > eiy t dge. — 
The sumhumtsfaeiiherds stared with awful 
eyes, 

** As fw wetitpast^ and timid girls upstole 
With wandering looks to gaze w//ow his face*' 

And again— 

“ But there was one among that soft- voiced 
band 

Who pined mmg for love of his street egesj^ 

Jn these lines the very wonls of 
Shelley are adopted, bnt the resem- 
blance runs through the entire episode, 
which fills more ihm five jjages. As in 
A las tor,’* we have the same wander- 
ings ami<l tlie various aspects of 
nature, the same curiosity and interest 
awakened — the same instinct tlmt 


urges their steps to. the sea^ehoro— the 
siime dream or vision bf ' 

* A ifttiitTon slnsin^ In the' vooita ulonc 

the same rapture and the same vague 
and mysterious termination. That t here 
are beautiful lines and tliouglits here 
as olsewiiere through Mr. Smith’s 
poem we freely admit, but these do not 
atone or account for his giving an 
abridged and more prosaiti version of 
what Shelley had already done so in- 
imitably well. Shelley, who described 
tlie voice and music of his ideal maiden 
in the following lines— 

** Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought ; its music 
lung, 

Like W'ovcn sounds of streams and breezes, 
held 

His inmostj^nse suspended in its web 
■ Of many-c!Soured woof and shifting hues,” 

would never have gone bird-nesting 
lor an illustration like our own poet — 

“ More music I music I music ! maid divine ! 
M} ImngTy senses, like ajinch's broody 
Are all a-gupe,"’ — p. 4b. 

Walter and the lady meet in the 
fourth scene on thebaiiks of a river. 
Before repeating the promised poem 
he again alludes to hia departed friend, 
*Mhe feeder of his ,>(»ul,” pointing out 
the plae<‘s where they had read the 
])Octs together, where they had drank 

“ The breezes blowing in old Chaucer’s verse,” 
or hung 

“ O’er the Jine jmnts and trembles of a line,’* 

they being, we suppose, llie unavoid- 
’able breaches or inexpressible modu- 
lations of the verse. Tlic lady be- 
comes impatient for the talc, which 
the poet will only recite beside a cer- 
tain well, where once 

“ A i)rincc had wtjo’d a lady of the land, 

And when, witli falteiiug lips, he told hia 
love, 

Into her proud fare leaped her prouder 
blood j 

She struck him blind with scorn, then with 
an air, 

As if siie wore the crowits of all the world, 
She swept right on and loft him in the 
dew>”— p, 5d. 

We do not know how, it hb hut we 
Iways road this last 

She swept right on afid left him in the 
dumps/* ' ’ , > ' 
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AS WG tlunk the condition of his feel- 
ings, and not the position of his foet, 
ought to have been described. We 
cannot dwell upon the poem which 
Walter reads to the lady, and in which 
he paints his own, and as it turns out, 
his unsuccessful love for herself. Her 
fate is sealed. After his declaration 
she exelaiins — 

“ 0 Sir I within a month my bridal bells 
Will make a village glad. The fainting 
earth 

Is bleeding at her million golden veins, 
And by her blood I’m bought. The sun 
shall see « 

A pale bride w'edded to grey hair, and eyes 
Of cold and cruel blue ; and in the spring 
A grave with daisies on it.’’ — p. 79. 

We must not, however, omit men- 
tioning that the principal character in 
the poem recited by Walter, is a young 
Indian page — “ a cub of Iml,” tis his 
l)roud mibtixiss calls him, and certainly 
the most precocious cub” that we ever 
had the misfortune to meet with or read 
of- This lustrous Leopard,” another 
pet epithet for Young Ebony, though 
generally candid enough to declare — 

How poor our Eoglieh to Ids Indian daiks !” 

was satisfied to put up with his 
haughty mistress as his mistress, if she 
had no objection. How the modest 
proposition was received may be ima- 
gined. At first, she mocked and 
sneered at him, principally, as it would 
seem, for his having 

A cilia as smooth os her own.’* 

But fearing, we suppose, that the youth 
would promise to use a double quan- 
tity of bear’s grease for the future, she 
orders him off 

“ ‘ Go now, sir go,* 

As thence she warned him with arm-sweep 
superb, 

The light of scorn was cold within her eyes.” 

The whole of this episode, we must 
say, appears to us extravagant and 
unreal, with a decided smack of minor 
theatrical ranting. We cannot further 
pursue our minute analysis of the poem. 
The story can be told in a few woi-ds. 
The lady, who marries the old gentle- 
man with llie eyes of cruel blue,’* 
keeps her word, and dies exactly at 
the time she promised. Walter is, of 
course, much grieved; goes on a pil- 
grimage to her ^ave, and is ratner 
angry that the daisies liave not yet co-* 


vered the fresh, red earth. lie is 
shortly after induced by another friend 
of Ms, anew feeder of his soul,” to 
go down to Bedfordshire with him on 
a visit to an old gentleman, named 
Mr. Willmott, who has a cliarming 
daughter of the still more charming 
name of Violet. This old gentleman 
must have had the most extraordinary 
notions of propriety, as the first even- 
ing they are all assembled in his com^ 
fortable parlour, and in his daughter’s 
presence, he sets the two young men' 
singing ** roaring songs ” which, with- 
out the wit or melody, have a thousand 
times the warmth and amativeness of 
those of Mr. Thomas Little. Miss 
Violet obligingly joins in this family 
concert. Such a beginning, of course, 
speedily brings on an appropriate ter- 
mination. The young lady and the 
young visitor Walter, mutually seduce 
each other (we knqw not which is most 
or least to blame) on ‘^the lawn,” 
probably opposite the very window 
where the good Mr. Willmott is read- 
ing the . morning’s 3'i//ics, Kemorse 
sciases on Walter ; he dies away ; he 
has serious notions of throwing him- 
self from some rural ^‘Bridge of Sighs,” 
but thinks better of it ; writes a great 
poem, and then rushes headlong into 
dissipation, exactly in the way Byron 
has described the class of people, who 

“ First write a novel, and then play the devil.'* 

He disappears for three years; returns; 
makes an honest woman of Violet, and 
the last we hear of them is their going 
in together into their house to avoid 
the ni‘dit dews, with a degree of matri- 
monial quiet perfectly delightful, after 
the fever of unrest in which author, 
hero, heroine, and reader have been 
so long kept. 

Before concluding our observations 
on this remarkable poem, we must 
adduce a few more passages in support 
of the opinion we have expressed both of 
its beauties and of its defects. A fatigu. 
ing brilliancy, a straining after novel 
and singular combinations, is, no doubt, 
one of the most obvious characteristics 
of our author, but that he can err in the 
very opposite direction is equally true. 
In addition to the passages of this kind 
already given, we must offer a few 
others. In the first one, we have our 
old friend, Marc Anthony, again : 

‘^Gods I I cried out, Anthony, ; : 

Anthony! This moment I could sca^tsr . 
Kingdomii like Aa(jfpen<;e”*^p, 164. - 
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M Another ktai^ At^d I will tAke 
Xl^Ath at a Jljifinff -p. 166. 

HOW POKXa GECK* 

— “ Lord I how poets geek 
At Fame, their idol/* — p. 138. 

A 6HEL1ET IDEA. 

“ What ogstere were we without love and 
wine T’— p. 129. 

A THirMPIKG BOKO. 

** I sang this song some twenty years ago, 
(Hot to the ear-tips) with great thumps of 
heart*’— .p. 129. 

THE HUBS OP UPE. 

How frequent in the very thick of life, 

We rub clothes with a fate that hurries past.” 

“ Edward and I 

See Violet each day, her silks brush both .** — 
p. 123. 

A CIGLET. 

“ This gigkt shining in her golden hair.” — 
p. 6G. 

If yre reversed the t^irl of the ka- 
leidoscope, it must be admitted that a 
shower of glittering and beautiful 
thoughts and fancies would fall con- 
tinuously before the eye I We must 
enumerate a few 

“ In mighty towns, 

The stars are nearer to us than the helds.” 

* — p. 164, 

‘ See the moon 

lies stranded on the pallid coast of morn.” 

— p. 149. 

A TRUE POET. 

“ He was one 

Who conld not help it, for it was his nature 
To blo^om into song, as ’tis a tree’s 
Td leaf ltdejf in April” — p. 18. 

He had parted with his dearest friends, 
High aspirations, bright dreams, golden- 
winged 

Troops of dne fancies that Itk# lambs did 
pUy 

Amid the sunshine and the virgin dews, 
Thick, lying in the green delds of hia 
he^ 

Calm thoughts that dwelt like hermits lu 
his soul ; 

Fair Shapes that alept in fandfullest bowers, 
Hopes and delights* He parted with them 
aJL’'^p. m 


' 'lt%^ of 

greater and certainly of striking 

beauty even than these, but it is un- 
necessary. We have said enough to 
show, that if we cannot be blind to the 
defects of our author, we arc not in- 
sensible to his ^at and unquestion- 
able merits. He has gained two im- 
portant results by his present publica- 
tion. He has obtained a hearing, and 
he has awakened expectation — two 
memorable triumphs which neither 
Shelley nor Keats (the influence of 
whose writings in the best portions of 
his book is perceptible), ever achieved 
during their lives, though now, as he 
himself truly says: — 

** Th« fume that Bcorned them vrhllc they lived, 
Wait* on them like a menial.” 

We look with hope and curiosity for 
his next work, I>ct it be a simpler, if 
a loftier temple, to the true divinity of 
song, to whose service and worship we 
think he is called. To do this he must, 
in the first place, turn away from his 
pagan idolatry of mages, becoming as 
it were the iconoclast of his own fancy. 
He must abandon the affected jargon 
of little cliques and coteries, and use 
the universally received language of 
good sense and good taste. He must ■ 
divest his mind of an idea that seems 
very strongly impressed upon it in the 
present poem, that not only 

It it love, Hi« love, ’ tin love 

That makes the world go round/* 

but that the same powerful passion is 
the one thought and sole occupation of 
everything in creation, from the sun, 
moon, and stars, which are perpetually 
ogling each other, to the waves and 
winds, that are eternally kissing and 
embracing, as well beings of their own 
species as everything else within their 
reach, in the most ardent and extraor- 
dinary manner. In this respect, his 
present poem is but an expansion of 
Shelley’s little lyric, ** Love’s Philo- 
sophy *— 

** Sc« the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another.** 

Wally, he must be less liberal with 
his brilliants, or distribute them with 
more judgment. Were they all even 
of the first water, he must recollect that 
diamonds were never so valueleM 
as in the Valley of Diamonds " it- 
self. 
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80NOS FOR StTBlMEB. 
A BATH. 


I. 

0 Summer ! Summer, with the golden crown I 
Thou comest o’er the wolds with fiery feet 
The white-skinned Naiads languidly he down 
Amid thy sultry heat. 


II. 

0 1 now to bathe in some sweet maible fount 
In those fair gardens Epicurus founded. 
Where in bright streaml(‘ts icy waters mount, 
By myrtle trees surrounded. 


m. 

Or in a bath which old Boccacio 

Made murmur to the air with gentle cadence, 
Where oft with zonelcss waists and cheeks aglow. 
Came Florentine fair maidens. 


IV. 

But no 1 we have the sea, the flashing sea, 

And tread the wide expanse of silver sands 
We hear old poet Ocean chantinj^ free 

His tales of alien lands. 


V. 

Strip to the wooing wind. From rocks romantic 

Plunge in the fresh, green, laughing, quivering brine : 
Sate thee with kisses of the fair Atlantic, 

And then — go home and dine. 


A rtc-Ntc. 


I. 

The lake is calm. A crowd of sunny faces 

And plumed heads, and shoulders round and white, 
Are mirrored in the waters. There are traces 
Of merriment in those sweet eyes of light. 

Lie empty hampers round ; in shady places 

The hungry throw themselves with ruthless might 
On lobsters, salads ; while Champagne, to cheer ’em, 
Cools in the brook that murmurs sweetly near ’em. 


n. 

Green leagues of park and forest lie around ; ^ 

Wave stately antlers in the glimmefbg distance ; 
Up from the dusky arches comes a sound 

That tells the story of old Pan’s existence. 

And now in song the summer wind is drowned ; 

Now comes a call that conquers all resistance — 
A dance upon the turf 1 up, up, instanler I 
Away with quarried pie and stained decanter. 



Small hands arc linked^ and dance dlvinest tresses^ 

And agile feet % down the pleasant glade in 
A merry measure j through the deep recesses 

Ilow gaily trip they^ youth and laughing maiden* 

The shaken turf is swept by silken dresses. 

The woodland breeze with many a jest is laden. 

And lips are curled, and haughty heads arc tossed, too, 

As none could picture them but Ariosto. 

Mobtimur Collins. 


A DAY-DREAM* 


I. 

T see a castle of the olden time— 

A turret chamber, whose quaint windows look 
Over the great oaks in their forest prime . 

So hisjh, the thunclor of the falling brook 
Is all uiihciird— so high, the dusky rook 
Throws in switl shadows from his passing wing. 

Within, in fair confusion, many a book, 

Lute, virginals, and every faery ll mg 
Which ladies of those days chose for sweet dallying. 

, i 

n. 

But the bright beauty that is sleeping there- 
in the full moonlight sleeping ! As she lies. 

Her veined C 7 elids arc so very fair 
That a rush gazer might believe her eyes 
Were living light. The silent midnight skies 
Seem iis they watche<l her slumbers. While they fly on 
In their majestic march, which never dies, 

The rieiades protect her ; great Orion 
Looks nightly on her couch, stern as a guardian lion. 


ni. 

Fair-breasted one 1 whose lily hand I see 
Besting upon the silken coverlet ; 

While now thy young Crusader thinks of thee 
In Palestine, do thy sweet dreams forget ^ 

No — on thy sleep his vows are lingering yet ; 

The trysting tree is o’cPihee — its great boughs 
With dew, as thy blue eyes with tear-drops, wet : 
And thy young soldier his plumed helmet bows. 

0 moment of delight 1 0 ever-binding vows 1 


IV. 

^ Ah, woe to man I The Lady Geraldine, 

Her knightly lover, and her father old, 

Are faded into Time’s dim hyaline. 

Which nob a wngle shadow doth enfold 
To tell of them. The stern baroninl hold 
Has fallen long before tlie storm’s bleak breath, 

And of its glory there is nothing told. 

Darkness our dreamy life encompasseth, 

And we are shadows all, and nought is real but death. 

MoBxmBR Collins* 

k 
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1«T08-E1T1NC, 

Who would care to pa<?s his life* away. 

Of th<* Lotos-land a dieamfiil denizen^ 
Lotos-JsLindb round a waveless bav. 

Sung by Alfred Tcnn> son ? 

Who would care ip be a dull newcomer, 

Far across the wide* sea's blue abj sses ; 

A\hcic, about the earth’s three thousandth summer, 
Passed divine Ul) sses ? 

Rather give me coffee, art, a book. 

From my windows a delicioub scaview ; 

Southdown mutton, somebody to cook — 

^ ‘‘ Music ?** I believe you. 

Strawberry ioebeigs in the summer time— 

But of elm wood many a massive splinter , 

Oood ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 

For the nights of wintci. 

Now and then a fiiend, and some sautemo ; 

Now and then a neck of highland venison , 

And foi Lotos lands Pll never yearn, 

Maugre Allred Tennyson. 

Mortimer floLLiNs. 


THE LAST BETB08PECTI0N. 


Farewell, bright sun I thou goest to thy rest. 

And 1 to mine. When thou dost rise again. 

This busy heart — this racked and aching head — 
Shall feel and throb no more those failing eyes 
Shall never watch thee sink behind the roofs. 

And fill with tears to think of other times, 

Wlien they beheld thee fading from a sky 
That overhung gicen hills and leafy woods. 

*Tis my last gaze on tlicc— I perish hero. 

An idle weed, cast, by the tide of life, 

To wither on a bleak anil desolate shore. 

No heart, in this wide city’s wilderness. 

Will think the light of day loss bright and fair. 
That I shall see it not — ^no loving tears 

f ill fall upon nay coffin — not a soul 

ill ache and sicken at its own strong life. 

When all which made that life seem beautiful 
Lies low with me in my cold silent grave. 


Ah me !**-far, far away from those close streets 
There lies a spot, hidden in waving boughs, 

Where the thrush carols and the swallow flits 
Through the long summer-day — where waters gleam 
Between high bowery banks, whoso willows droop 
the ripples, 



1 

Hiere, by that broad stream, 
Under the alders, at the wickot-gate. 

My mother stands, starting at each quick tread 
That echoes loudly on the quiet road ; 

Her poor heart throbbing wildly, as the birds 
Flutter among the branches overhead. 

But all in vain— my foot shall never moi-e 
Sound on the gai den-path — never again 
Shall my hand raise the latch — no more at eve, 

When the clear sky is flushed with sun«!et clouds. 

And the slant rays bronze the old gnarled oaks. 

Shall I sit with my sisters *ncath the arch 
Of blossomed jessamine, and watch the glow 
Fade from the river, and the evening star 
Shine through the warm blue of the beauteous henv’n , 
No more my foot ‘'hall wander thiough the woods, 
Where the shy hare, that couched amid the feriH 
Scarce started, as I passed her silent haunt, 

So well she knew me ; — and 1 lay reclined 
In lone green nooks, where less adventurous step 
Than mine had nevei been. 


Whore bluo-bell tufts 
And violet clusters east an azure glcim 
Through the long wa\ing grass— the humming bees 
Droned in the sycamores and spreading limes, 
Lulling me into soft, delicious sleep, 

Broken by the loud cuckoo’s gladsome cry 
Ringing through hawthorn glade and hazel copse* 
Night after night, tlio gentle moon may shine 
Into my vacant room, as she wa^ wont. 

And cast her silver flags upon the floor, 

Chetpiered with tremulous shadows of the leaves 
And flowers that cling around the latticed pane— 
But the wild dreamer who lay wakeful there, 
Watching her beauty— and with charmed ear 
List’ning to all the sounds of whispering boughs 
And singing waters, till the stars waxed dim — 
Shall rest in the oblivion of the grave. 


I thank thee, God 1 that my beloved ones 
Have hope to cheer them. 

When the day wears on 
And brings not me, thoy’ll look with stronger trust 
On to the morrow. May they never know 
That their poor wanderer, their pride, their hope 
Shall meet their eyes no more. May they not know 
Ibat wanting one kind hand to close mine eyes, 

To wipe the damps of anguish from my brow, 

Or moisten the parched fever of my lips 
1 died alone. 


Oh, misery for mo 1 

Why did I trust thee, golden fruit, that gWmed 
In what I thought the fiiry land of life ? ^ 

Why did 1 put my faith in baseless dreams, 

Ana leave the quiet haven of my youth 
For their deceitful promise f 

1 have seized 


The fruit, and fbund it wither in my grasp ; 
Fve prov^ my dreams, and they have left i 


Fame ! ah, I know it now ! 'tis but a word 
To lure the victim onward to bis doom— 


me thus. 
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The bread of life to the ambitious heart, 
Which breaks for lack of it. 


I flung my heart 

A gauntlet to the world — ^how w^ it met ? 

With cold indiflerence and blighting tc(^n. 

Pride, with his thrice-inailcd hand and iron foot. 
Dashed it to earth, then ground it in the dust— 
And it arose no more. 

• Blessed be death I 
iSince I have seen my youth's illusions fly 
Ere youth itself was gone. Blessing and peace 
On my dear home, and those who dwell therein. 

Is the poor friendless outcast’s latest prayer. 

There is a Ihng, long night before my soul. 

And a bright endless day beyond that night s 
There is another land where we shall meet, 
And^his world's bitter taunts can wound no more. 


A 8UHAIER-EVE LANDSCAPE. 

BY J. A. 

'Tis evening, and the summer sun, fast sinking in the west, 

Throws many a bright and golden bar above the mountain's crest ; 
From far away the waterfall sends back its mellow’d sound, 

But j»the grove there reigns a calmness soothing and profound; 
Along its grassy margin winds the smooth and gentle stream, 

Now faintly tinted over with the sun’s departing beam ; 

From out the teeming meadows fragrant odour seems to float. 

And the linnet sweetly warbles from her nest a final note ; 

Beyond those fields ojir village, fring’d with vale and wooded hill. 

Is peacefully reposing in the universal still. 

'Twas tehre that joyously I passed my years of opening life. 

Before the world had won me as a partner in its strife : 

And there may I return e’er my final years shall close 

To haunt again my childhood’s scenes and share their sweet repose ! 


THE DYING HUSBAND. 

Thou art getting wan and pale, dearest j 
Thy blush has flown away, 

And thy fragile form more fragile grows 
Every day — 

Every gloomy day that brings 
That mourful moment near 
When we must part, to meet no more 
On this dull sphere. 

I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must <^it this Rfe,, 

And leave, I trust, for happier one 
Its scene of strife. 

Oh, could X steal the sting ^th me 
'Twill bring to ]%y food heari;, 
Without one pang, or tear, or sigh^ 

I could depart. 
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But oh ! it rends my bosolm deep 
To watch thy stifled pain— 
To see thy efforts to bear up, 

And smile again. 

While, as thou raisest up my head 
And hang’st my pillow o'er, 
Thy tearful eye too plainly tells 
An aching core. 


Ah 1 little, little did I dream 
The grief in store for thee, 

When I invited thee to share 
My destiny. 

My heart, but young and hopeful then. 
Before me only viewed 
Bright hours of sunshine to divide, 
With roses sti’cw'd. 


How sadly flilse those hopes have proved 
Thy aching breast must feel — 

Torn by affection that might break 
A heart of steel. 

Had I but known this mournful fate 
Ere wedded life began, 

No breaking heart should watch to-night 
A dying man. 

Oh I what a life of misery. 

Partner of niy distress, 

Thy lot has been since linked with mine : 

Worst wretchedness. 

To watch me labouring lor bread, 

My brain and hand outworn. 

Till prostrated by fell disease, ♦ 

I sank forlorn. 


Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 
Beiurii my ill- deserved wrath 
With one rebuke. 

No ; always patient, ever fond. 
And bending to my will, 
Thy gentle spirit murmured not 
OnO word of ill. 


The hour will soon arrive, my own, 
When I can wrong no more. 

And life for me, with all its cares, 

Will soon be o’er* 

I need not ask thee to foi^t 

Each word or thought unkind ; 
Thy loving heart I know too well — 
Thy gentle mind. 

The little pledge that crowned our love, 
That smiling little elf. 

Dear to my heart b<!cause so like 
Thy own sweet self* 

Ay, bring her near me— -let me look 
My last in her dear face, 

Where all her mother's gentle charms 
I fondly trace. 
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t^3.] To the British ahd Irish Tel^raph, 

She will be dearer to thee now 
That I am torn away. 

Poor infant, to be fatherless 
Ere one short day. 

But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road. 

And lead her from this world of sin, 

Nearer her God. 

Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
' Be stifled and suppressed : 

Weep out thy poor afflicted soul 
On this fond breast, 

'Tis not a hopeless parting, dear — 

We’ll meet in world more bright, 

And live for ever in those realms 
Of endless light. 

The happiest hours tliat blessed us here 
Were misery and woe. 

Compared to those beyond this scene 
Wo yet shall know. 

Then live for that bright world of bliss. 

And feed thy drooping heart 
• On hopes of that blessed hour when wc 

Shall never part, 

H, T. B. 


TO THE BRITISH AND IRISH TELEGRAPH. 

Oh, wondrous chain, thou well canst prove 
A change for better things 1 
When even love, for carrier dove, 

May trust the lightning’s wings ; 

Prove it but needs a willing mood, 

To turn aught evil into good. 

Yea, in itself, a spirit good. 

Which thou hast brought us o’er ; 
That feeling of near neighbourhood. 

As England were next door ; 

Nay, rather, as a friend so near, 

That we may whisper in her ear. 

Here mind meets mind with rapid spring ; 

It seems as thought had cast 
Betwixt our shores the magic ring 
By which she travels mst. 

And bo^id her geni to our will ; 

What mission shall our slave fulfll ? 

First, ask our friends in yonder land. 

Why keep they thus apart ? 

Say, even Erin’s wasted hand 
Holds beauty to her heart ; 

And hides her where, *mid dewy dells. 

The green earth dimples into wells. 

VOL. xm. — me ccxLVii. 
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That ‘mid our lulls, as wild and free 
As one at home she seems. 

And lets her voice accompany 
The -music of our streams ; 

Her mantle tangled in the brake. 

Her shadow on the silent lake. 

That when the cloud’s rich purple fold 
Lifts to the evening beam. 

Beneath, on couch of pearl and gold, 

Lies beauty in a di-eaxn. 

For cloudland who ? we bid thee say, 

Through Ireland lies the nearest way. 

And to our Royal Lady saj', 

That this, her green domain. 

Is yearning for a sunny day — 

So will she corac again ? 

Then shall thy wires, wuth welcomes quiver. 

Our hundred thousand ” few to give her. 

But shalt thou tell how ruin treads 
On yonder hearthstone cold ? — 

Of hungry mouths, and houseless heads ? 

Alas, the tale is old ! 

And should’st thou all such tales convey, 

’Twould wear thy wires too soon away. 

Of Erin’s slotliful hands, that waste 
Rich gifts bestowed in vain ? 

How party’s bonds are o’er her cast — 

How passion shakes the chain ? 

Ko — ill news flies apace, we trow, 

Without such messenger as thou. 

But whisper gentl}”, as most fit. 

To men of high degree. 

That harp of tone most exquisite. 

May yet mishandled be ; 

Alas I our part in Britain’s song 
Hath been tlie discord far loo long. 

Some say thy chain was not the first 
That fastened us to her ; 

Bui thou hast made the word accurs’d 
Sound kindly. Wc could bear 
Another chain betwixt us wove. 

Unfrayed and firm — the links of love. 

And love’s true type thou surely art ; 

It hath its signs like thee — 

The telegraph ’twixt heart and heart. 

Life’s electricity ! 

That, like thee, to the depths goes down, 

That many waters cannot drown. 

Like thee, through dark and tangled places. 

Its way it can pursue — 

As delicate the touch that tr^es 
Its errand swift and true ; 

^ But, unlike thee, behind it cast. 

It leaves a brightness where it passed. 
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Not parted would out islands seem. 

Could love’s lost links be found ; 

The channel were a narrow stream 
In one fair pleasure-ground, 

Where cither side for sh<wle might thank 
The trees on the oi>posing bank. 

What lessons England’s quickened sight 
Might learn through such a chain I 
And Erin’s passion-lightnings write 
A liarinlcss message then ; 

And learn to strike the better part. 

Not Britain’s head, but Britain’s heart. 

Twins should they be, and closely joined. 

That, like the Siamese, 

With arms around earii other twined, 

Could only feel at ease ; — 

Should feel that were that band cut through, 

'T would spill iht* life-blood of the two. 

And England teach her sister weak 
Her firm and stately tread. 

And grateful Kim’s fingers deck. 

The grand, exalted head 
With gems, the richest ever set 
E’en in that glorious coronet. 

When shall it be ’ When each torn half 
or El in’s self shall join — 

When love hatli set its telegraph 

’Twixt Wexford and the l^oync ; 

Wh(*u (iod is felt, and error lied, 

And prejudice is i^ing dead. 

Then welcome, mes^engcrof power ! 

If G*(‘r that bi ight day break. 

Sure wc shall need theee>ery hour 
Some friendly word to take. 

Become, though lightning be tb} dower, 

An Iri^ for our sake — 

Tell England how we long to prove, 

The rainbow' tints of peace ana love, l^n 

Kirifftlc. 


THE WILD llEE OP LOUGH DLBG. 

T floated at noon, where the sunlight looks leaden, 

On waves that encircle the desolate isle. 

Where sirv&oeks, with penanco, the conscience to deaden, 
And Summer hersclr feels too guilty to smile. 

I heard the monotonous beat of low surges, 

That say a Confiteor” ceaselessly o’er, 
l/iko thought of the past, that reproachfully urges 
The heart of the pilgrim who kneels on the shore. 

L thought me, how often, when starlight has glisten’d. 
And candles burnt low on the chapel-wall white, 
jfon island’s pale watchers have listen’d, and listen’d, 

Till daylight looked wan on the wearisome night , 
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Have listen’d, if baply some word of forgiving 
With the wall of the waters miii^ht tremblingly mix ; 

Have gazed, if some look of the loving and living 
Might soften the brow of the cold crucifix. 

But lo ! on the wave which my shallop was crossing, 

A star, that shot forth from its beautiful sphere, 

A small golden flow’r of the greenwood-shade tossing 
On wings of tjie wind, at the fall of the year I 

High up over head flew a wild bee. Blithe hummer, 

As lone in the air as iny boat on the lake ; — 

O, beautiful guest of the blossoms of summer, ' 

What buds are there here for thy flittings to shake ? 

Hast come from a home where the hill with the heather 
Is rich as the sky wilh its piirplcst of light, 

Where it, and the stars of the furzes together. 

Drink honey and wine of the dew of the night ? 

Hast come from a chamber all ceil’d with vermilion, 
llic heart of a lily that lives by a slream, 

Where primroses grow round a grassy pavilion, 

And look at themselves in a life-lasting dream ? 

He is bound for some flower surpassing his lily, 

He floats over Derg, though its waters be black. 

To labour till evening, the starlit and stilly. 

And then to his homo to go wearily back. 

But what if the bells which the wild bee is seeking 
Lie, trampled and torn, in the deep mountain dell ? 

Or what if the tints which their tissues ai*e freaking 
Be fed from the fount of a poison-dew ’d cell? 

O, Faith of my country 1 that brightly and purely 
Wert cradled and fed in the morning of tunc, 

Till spreading tby wild wings, thou soughtest, securely, 

The sweet-seeming buds of a sunnier clime ; 

Wilt thou die in those flow’rs — ^the fair and deceiving — 

Or wander on weary wings joyfully back ? 

Go sleep in the bud thou hast suller’d for leaving, 

And never more fly o’er the desolate track I 

I know not, dark Derg ! but, at even returning, 

I saw a wild bee, with its golden- wing’d flame, 

A self-moving cresset-light starrily burning — 

My heart hail’d the omen, and call’d it the same. 

I followed it on, to its palaces pendent, ^ 

Where hush’d are its hummings the summer night through. 

Till moons, that bang o’er Mcena Feargus resplendent, 

Wax ghostly and wan, in the cold morning blue. 

O, thus might the fldfh, that now over this dreary 
And dream-haunted lake seeks the poisonous flower. 

Come baek in the light of its eventime weary, 

To rest in the home of its earliest hour I 
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THE UNIVEBSTTir COMMISSION. 


The Dublin University Comraissionw 
ers Iiave at length brought tbeir la- 
bours to a close. After two years ex- 
pended in investigating facts, and 
receiving suggestions from all those 
whose intiiufite connexion with the 
University rendered their evidence or 
their opinion valuable, tliey have given 
the result to the public in a volume, 
rivalling in bulk either of those which 
have emanated from the sister univer- 
sities; and as few institutions have had 
more reason to complain of ignorant 
or wilful misrepresentation, all lovers 
of our Irish University will hail the ap- 
pearance of this lleport as a bright and 
important era in her history. Igno- 
rance will now bo no longer excusable. 
Wilful inisfcpreseutation can now be 
easily refuted. How far the Univer- 
sity of Dublin has fulfilled or neglect- 
ed her important trust, whether 
science and literature have prospered 
or decayed within her walls — wliether 
and how far she has exerted herself to 
render her education commensurate to 
the wants of the age ; upon all these 
questions, the public may now satisfy 
themselves. AVliatever be her merits 
or demerits, they are at least no 
secret. 

We need hardly remind our readers 
that the duty imposed u])ou the Com- 
mission, and which the elaborate do- 
cument before us is intended to fulfil, 
was two-fold — ^namely, in the first place, 
to give a faithful report of the existing 
state of the IJuiverbily of Duhlin ; 
and secondly to suggest siujh alterations 
as might seem to them necessary or 
beneficial. With regard to tiie rela- 
tive infportanco of these two duties, 
there can be, we suppose, but one 
opinion. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners are undoubtedly en- 
titled to great weight, as opinions 
coming from men of known ability, 
who have devoted much time and 
thought to the question before them, 
uninfluenced by any other motive than 
a desire for the welfare of the institution 
and of the country. They arc the 
opinions of men celebrated in their 
various pursuits, raised by their posi- 
tion above all petty jealousy, and 


bringing to their allotted task habits 
of severe and accurate thought, formed 
during a long course of scientific or 
professional life. Still they are but 
opinions — the opinions, too, of men not 
possessing now any peculiar or exclu- 
sive sources of information. They are 
avowedly based upon those very facts 
which the Report lays open to the 
whole world. If they are obnoxious 
to criticism, the materials for criticism 
lie close at hand ; for the Commission- 
ers have done for tlie public what pa- 
rents often refuse to do for an inquisi- 
tive child : they have made their 
readers as wise as themselvtjs. 

Hut whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of the suggestions contained in 
the lleport, there can be no doubt as 
to the extreme importance of the 
facts which arc there laid open to the 
public. The Commissioners have 
brought together iu fheir Report, a 
mass of cvideiico as to the tlieory and 
practice of education in tlic Univer- 
sity of Dublin, which leaves nothing 
to be desired. Evm'y branch of the 
varied sysiem provido»l to meet the va- 
ried wants of the nineteciilU century, 
has been subjected to a severe and 
careftd scrutiny. Every olficlal con- 
nected with its working has been re- 
quired to give a full account of the 
manner in which ho has discharged 
his trust ; and it is but justice to the 
fellows and professors to say that no 
conccidmeut of any kind appears to 
Jiave been practised or attempted, 
TJicir reidies to tlui Fcveral queries put 
to them are made with the full and 
open camlour of men who feel that 
tliey have nothing to fear from pub- 
licity — ihiit their dec<ls” give them 
no reason to hale the light.*’ But 
on this point wo shall allow the Com- 
missioners to speak for themselves : — 

“ Our piwediiigs In carrying your Ma- 
jesty’s cojumission into execution, have been 
greatly facilitated by tlu* spirit in which our 
coinnuinications have been received by tlie 
ditrermt oflicers of tiio college ; and by the 
proinj^nCiS an,! conrtosy with which they 
have replied to our inquiries. Their an- 
swers, too, contain very fall information on 
each subject of iuvesLigation, and the sag 
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gestions whidi we have received from them 
afforded us great ai^sistance, in forming our 
opinions on the important subjects to which 
tliey 1 elate.” — Report^ p. 2. 

This testimony borne to the fairness 
and candour with which the evidence 
of the several fellows and professors has 
been gi ven,isliighly honour able to them, 
and as such will be read with pleasure 
by all those who are interested in the 
reputcation of the University of Dublin, 
But it has a widc^r and more im- 
portant bearing : namely, upon the 
amount of weight to be given to the 
evidence itself — a grave (pjcstion, if 
this evidenec be destined to form tlie 
basis of subse(|uent legislation. The 
elements for such legisiatioii are now 
fully before the public ; and whatever 
difliculties (and they are no light oii(‘s) 
attend the task, it will, at least, be 
unembarrassed by unwilling or con- 
tradictory witnesses. 

We have said that the facts relative 
to the University of Dublin which 
the 'Commissioners have brought toge- 
ther form the most important part of 
the Report before us ; but for those 
facts wo must refer our readers to the 
Kcjiort itself, as it would be impossible, 
within the limits of an article like the 
present, .to give even the most meager 
summary of them. We purpose, 
therefore, after quoting the opinion 
of the Commissioners, as to the gene- 
ral state of the University, to direct 
our renders’ attention to some of the 
more important changes which, in their 
Report, they recommend for the adop- 
tion of Government. 

When the Commission for Inquiring 
into the State of the University of 
Dublin was originall} named, and be- 
fore they had as yet entered upon the 
duties of their office, we ventured to 
predict that, if the investigation were 
carried on, as we hoped and believed 
it would, in a spirit neither bigoted 
nor restless, the University of Dublin 
would come from the ordeal with an 
increased capacity for usefulness, and 
certainly with an undiminished repu- 
tation.”— (vol. xxxvii. p. 65(5.) The 
second of these predictions (it would 
be premature to say anything of the 
first) has been more than realised. 
^Nothing can be more flattering* ^ the 
University than the Report bolbrc us. 
With one or tw^o exceptions, to which 
we shall presently alludo, it is con- 
ceived in terms of very great praise. 


[ifuly. 

Thus, in the general summary with 
which the Report concludes, the Com- 
missioners say — 

** Wr find that numerous improvements of 
an important chariictcr have been, from time 
to time, introduced by the authorities of the 
College, and that llie general state of the 
University is salisfaetory. There is great 
activity and eiTioiency in the dilfereut de- 
partments, iiiid the spirit of imiirovement has 
been especially shown in tln^ changes wliicli 
liavo been introduced in tlic course of edu- 
cation, to adapt It to the requirements of 
the ago.” — Report^ p. 02. 

Besides this general commendation, 
many of the particular im[)rovcments 
introduced by the Ctdlege authorities 
arc highly ajiprovcd of by the Cam- 
missioners. Thus, of the ihigineering 
School they say : — 

“ The fimndatioi) and dcvolopmeiit of the 
Sthool of Civil Engineering is highly credit- 
al »1(‘ t( > f ! u ‘ an th( >ri t i os of the College; and tl lei i* 
efforts to improve the educathmof engineers, 
kIiouUI, we think be encouraged in the way 
suggested by Dr. j\])jolin, by due weight 
being given to the diidnma in the selection 
of engineers for departments of the jmblie 
service.” — p. 42. 

Again, of the Brnfessorsbips of Ma- 
thematics ami Xi.iural Philosopliy, 
they say : — 

“ The arrangement adopted by the Board 
with io.q)eet to this Pro lessors! up (tluit of 
MatluMuat ies) and that of Natural Pliilosoi>hy, 
reijuiring them to be held by Junior felbovs 
Avithout tutorshiits, seems to have been suc- 
cessfiil ill promoting a very high cultivation, 
of tiie branches of science to whieli the pru- 
fessorsiiijis relate.” — Report^ p. 41). 

The most important, w'e may say, 
indeed, the only part of the system of 
Trinity College with Avhich the Com- 
missiuncra profess themselves to be 
dissatisfied, is the mode of distflbuting 
the income which the junior fellows 
derive from tuition. Our readers are 
probably aware that the sum paid by 
each student under the head of tuition, 
is thrown into a common fund, which is 
subsequently divided among the^entire 
body of tutors, according to fiied pro- 
portions, regulated entirely by senio- 
rity, and that, the sum received by each 
individual tutor does not in any way 
depend upon the number of pupils 
which he may happen to hold. To this 
arrangement, which is familiarly known 
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by the name of the Tutorial System, 
the Comuiissionera object, that it tends 

to damp individual exertion affording 

an amount of encouragement to indo- 
lence which some, at least, among the 
tutors will certainly avail themselves of. 
If a man knows that his own income 
depends upon his own exertions, he 
has a strong and obvious inducement 
to increased care and activity. But if 
he finds that, instead of reaping the 
entire fruit of such increased labour, 
h(i would only receive a very small part 
of it, and that whetlicr he be indolent 
or iictivo, his income will be nearly the 
same, lie has no such inducement, and 
will probably be disposed to do as little 
as he can. If his exertions increase 
the number of students, he rcccivt!S 
only one-nineteenth of the benefit ; if 
bis negligence diminishes them, he 
siilfcrs but onc-ninetcenth ^of the mis- 
chief. In a word, the tutorial sys- 
tem is downright Socialism, which the 
Commissioners, as good political eco- 
nomists, are bound to discourage. 

'J'hat these objections have very con- 
siderable weight, it would be absurd 
to deny ; they arc, indeed, so obvious, 
that it is impossible to give the ques- 
tion a moment’s consideration 'without 
jjcreeiving them. It is (piite true that 
the tutorial system renders the income 
of ciich tutor to a great extent inde- 
pendent of his own labour ; Wd by so 
doing, removes a strong stimulus to 
individual exertion. This is a serious 
objection. But we need hardly, we 
suppose, remind the aceonqilishcd lo- 
gician who is at the head ol the pre- 
sent Commission, that tlierc is such a 
fallacy as the fallacy of objections,” 
and that before wc proceed to remove 
a system against which such defects can 
be urged, we ought to be very sure 
that the system which we propose to 
substitute, is not liable to objections 
quito as weighty. And we ought to be 
ifoubly cautious if wo know before- 
hand, from the nature of the case, that 
the objects which it is proposed to 
attain are, to a certain extent incon- 
sistent with each other; and that, 
therefore, it is impossible to devise any 
system which shall be even theoretically 
perfect. A judicious legislator would, 
m sucli a case, be very unwilling to 
destroy an arrangement which has in 
the main worked well, knowing, ns he 
does, that he can but replace it by 
another, which must be imperfect, and 


which is, besides, untried. Let ua 
consider how far these principles are 
applicable to the case before us. 

If we desire to give efficacy to a 
system of education, or to any other 
system which is to be carried on by 
human instruments, we must endea- 
vour to secure two great requisites, 
namely— in the first place, such a divi- 
sion of labour as will give to each 
workman the task for which ho is best 
fitted ; and secondly, such an induce- 
ment to individual exertion, as will 
cause him to use his best efforts in the 
performanceof his allotted task. AVhen 
the nature of the case allows both these 
principles to be carried out to their 
i nlicst extent, the task of legislation is 
comparatively an easy one. And in 
such a case, it would be a valid objec- 
tion to any existing or proposed system, 
thateitherprinci])lehadnot been carried 
out as far as it might have been. But 
it may sometimes happen, that in the 
case for which we have to legislate, 
these principles are to some extent an- 
tagonistic. Dealing "with facts as we 
find them, we may be unable to make 
the reward of each workman pro- 
portioned to his individual exertions 
without so far giving up the division of 
labour as to render the system inope- 
rative. And in such a case, it would 
be a hopeless task to devise any system 
against which strong, nay, unanswer- 
able objections might nob be urged. 

Now, this antagonism between the 
principle of competition and that of 
division of labour, will exist in every 
case in which it is necessary to exe- 
cute several different tasks with a li- 
mited number of hands. For it is 
essential, as every one knows, to the 
development of the principle of com- 
petition, that there should be a number 
of men able and willing to undertake 
the same task. We speak of competi- 
tion between two carpenters or two 

a sicians ; but it would be absurd to 
of the comf)ctition between a car- 
penter and a blacksmith, or between a 
doctor and an attorney. Now, if we 
liave a variety of difierent works to be 
done, and but a small number of men 
to do them, it is quite plain that we 
cannot devote several men to the same 
work without also requiring each man 
to execute a number of different works, 
and thus sacrificing the principle of 
division of labour. If we were desired 
to frame rules for a colony of a dozen 
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individuals, it would be open to us,” 
to use tho parliamentary phrase, ^/to 
adopt one of two courses.** We might 
either defend the princiide of competi- 
tion, by requiring each of our colonists 
to learn a dozen ditferent trades, and 
to work successively as a mason, a car- 
penter, a bhicksmilb,&c. ; or we might 
devote each individual to a single 
trade, thus giving him, in his own line, 
a practical monopoly. The choice be- 
tween tliese alternatives is hardly doubt- 
ful. But we dwell too lung upon a 
point so obvious. 

Now it is not one whit more absurd 
to think that one nnin could practise 
successfully all the trades and [)roFes- 
sions required hy a young colony, than 
to expect a single tutor to give clfi- 
cient instruction in the several depart- 
ments of the vast aiul vai'ied s\'stein, 
to which we in the nineteenth century 
^ive the name of university education. 
To suppose it possible that the same 
man could give efficient lectures e.'u^h 
day in chisrics, metai)bysies, ethics, 
mathernalics, natuval philosopliy, che- 
mistry, &c., lectures too which should 
be useful to the highest class of stu- 
dents, without being unintelligible to 
the lowest, is a simple absurdity. No 
man ever did or could perform such 
a task. Indeed the Commissioners 
themselves admit this. Thus in their 
lleport (pp. 15, 10) they say : — 

“ We cannot recommend a return to the 
old system. It is imI^o^sil)le for u tutor to 
give adcquiite instrucLim to liis pupils in oil 
the subjects for which lectures are now )>ro- 
vided. If he Jjad pupils stmlyiag all these 
subjects, it might, nstlicjimhu' fellous state, 
impose upoiihim the necessity of lecturing for 
upwards of twelve Jjours dyily, Jf further 
improvements w'ere introduced into the 
undergiadiuUe course, the diiliculty wouhl 
be increased. In short, division of labour 
in lecturing seems to be essential to all 
progress in developing a complete system of 
education.'* 

At the same time they think that — 

“ The present tutorial system errs on the 
other side, and takes aw'ay every inducement 
to a fellow to discharge the duties of a tutor 
in a mumier fijtisl’actory to the pupd or his 
])arents Under it the emoluments and po- 
sition of a jiuiior fellow are altogether inile- 
pendent of Jus diligence, h'arning, or other 
(lualitications. The indolent an I the active 
are reduced to the same level, and it is stated 
that parents complain that the interest which 


the tutor formerly felt in Ills pupils* welCfir© 
has been lessened* For these reasons— al- 
thoiurh w'e believe the general quality of the 
instruction given to tho fctudeiits by the' pub- 
lic lectures has been considerably improved — 
•wo cannot adviue your Majesty to establish 
the present tutorial system by royal statute.” 

The objection here urged is, as we 
have said before, obvious. Let us see 
how the Commissioners propose to 
remedy it. They recommend (pp. 
IG, 17) 

That the fees payable to tutors should 
bo divided into four parts ; that one fourth 
should be payable to ( acli tutor by his own 
pupils, aud that the tutors should be pro- 
iiihitcd from making aii}' regulations as to 
this portion of tho fee. That the other three- 
ftanths should be thrown into a common 
fund, to lo distributed according to some 
system to be settled by the board and visi- 
tors, for the (’luhiwim'iit of profcsstjrships, 
lecturesiiips, and cxaminershiiis, to vvhich 
the junior fellows should alone be eligible.” 

In faei, if we understand them 
rightly, the Commissioners recommend 
that tho task of education sliall no 
longer be entrusted to tho tutors us 
such, but to a number of professors 
and lectuixu'H, and that the duty of tho 
tutor shall bo limited to transacting the 
college business of b's pupils, writing 
to their mroiits, and in geiuTul “ tak- 
ing an iBferest ut their welfare.” Now, 
•with to ih(' professorial part of 

this arrangement, it is manifestly open 
to tho very same objeelions which tlie 
Commissiuners have urged against tho 
present tutorial sy.stem. So far as emo- 
lument is concerned, the professor who 
is paid out of a common fund has no 
greater inducement to exertion than 
the tutor. 

d'he indolent tutor under the present 
system would be an imlolcnt professor 
under the proposed system — discharg- 
ing his duty with enough of formal cor- 
rectness to escape official censure, and 
doing no mor(‘. In the means of com- 
pelling the lecturer to do his duty, were 
that possible, the tutorial committee, 
who have tho power of imposing lines, 
which, in a great many cases, would 
amount to confiscation, are quite equal 
to the college officer. In moral influ- 
ence, the only .agent which is in the 
present case really efiective, they are im- 
measurably superior. They are elected 
by the tutors themselves, not imposed 
by any external power ; they are men 



di^tinguislicd by the zeal and efficiency 
with which they dlscliarne their own 
duties, and having, therefore, a fair 
right to demand si/nilar exertions from 
others. Lastly — and this is a conside- 
ration of no small weight — they are in 
general men who are themselves losers 
by the present division of the tutorial 
income. The negligent professor, who 
disregards the admonition of his college 
superior, will perhaps feel a twinge for 
his rebellion against constituted autho- 
rity ; but the negligent tutor who di'«- 
regards the committee, knows that he 
is setting at nought the reasonable 
commands of men to whom he owes 
the bread that he eats — that, by his 
indolence, he is doing what ho can 
to l)i’ing poverty upon those who are 
willing to share with him the fruits of 
tlioir industry. A feeling move gall- 
ing to any honourable mind it is impos- 
sible to cemceive. With* regard, therc- 
Ibre, to the professorial part of the 
Conniiisaioncrs* plan, we can only re- 
gard it as a spoiled edition of the pre- 
sent tutorial system. As for the mode 
in which they propose to allocate the 
remaining fourth of the tutorial income, 
it is sufficient to say that it would bring 
back, in an aggravated form, all the 
disreputable practices so much com- 
plained of under the former system.* 
We say, in an aggravat(Ml form ; for it 
must be remembered that the (irst part 
of the arrangement, by which it is pro- 
posed to confide the task of education, 
not to tutors, but to professors, deprives 
the junior fellow of the most honourable 
means of distinguishing himself as a 
tutor, and therefore makes it the more 
necessary for him to have recourse to 
the other and less honourable agencies 
alluded to. 

The advantages of the tutorial sys- 
tem us a system of education arc so 
obvious, that its opponculs are obliged 
to have recourse to lamentations over 
the decay of a certain friendly feeling 
between tutor and pupil, which they 
assert to have existed fonuerly in much 
greater strength than at present, fos- 
tered, as they say, by the dependence 


of the tutor on his pupils for his in- 
come. This feeling, so produced, the 
Provost states to have been profitable 
for reproof and for correction ” Sug- 
gestions,” p. 291 ) ; and be appears to 
think that it has declined uiulcr the 
present arrangement. When a com* 
potent witness makes an assertion as 
to a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
contradict him ; but if it be so, we must 
confess that our metaphysics are com- 
pletely at fault. That a man who de- 
pends upon another for his support 
should, by that very dependence, be dis- 
posed to act the part of the fearless 
friend described by the Provust — watch- 
ful to detect faults, and courageous to 
reprove them, ready to exhort his 
pupil to unpalatable duty, not anxious 
to screen him from deserved censure — 
does appear so much at variance with 
the ordinary principles of human na- 
ture, that we find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to belitwc it, even upon the Pro- 
vost’s authority. If it was so, we can 
only regard the tutor of his time as 
one of those rare ethical cui’iosities 
whose rijturn can hardly be expected, 
and in legislation should certainly not 
be reckoned on. That this dependence 
of the tutor on his pupil would induce 
the former to exert himself to acquire 
popularity wc fully believe, and with 
our reader's permission we sliall quote 
from the evidence before us a passage 
which we think to be a fair description 
of the manner in which this anxiety 
would operate : — 

“TIiP most effective way to ^in popula- 
rity \\ ith a large, and not the most deserv- 
ing portion of one's pupils is, never to cau- 
tion them at Term examinations, or refuse 
them credit for the Term lectures ; to inter- 
cede openly for them when in danger of in- 
curring the censure of other examiners or 
lecturers ; ami if unsuccessful in such efforts 
on their behalf, to condemn unsparingly the 
act of the otfemiiug examiner or lecturer. It 
is plain that such conduct v/ould greatly 
lower tlie character of tlio examinations and 
lectures ; and it is also plain that the in- 
ducements to it would be much greater under 
the proposed plan than they are now. Si- 


* The evidence of the Provost, who is not friendly to the present system, may be quoted as 
bearing on this point:— “The number of pupils under a Jiutor very often depended upon the 
extent of his connexions — upon bis habits of life, as leading him imno into society — the ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with schoolmasters throughout the country ; and, in times of political 
excitement, his conspicuonsness and forwardness in taking a part in political movement?. 
These influential causes being irrespective of a fellow’s merits as a tutor, made the distribu- 
tion of pupils often very mmitahW^^tSuggestims, p. 200. 



milw remarks apply to other means by 
which a tutor may gain popularity among 
his pupils, such as procuring their exemp- 
tion by some excuse or other from all trou- 
blesome duties ; obtaining for them remis- 
sion from all punishments ; and in fine, 
acting towards thon on all occasions the 
part of an advocate, rather than that of a 
judicious friend and adviser.”* — Correspond 
dence^ pp, 380, 381. 

We are not friendly to any interfe- 
rence with the tutorial system. We 
object to such interference as a ha- 
zardous experiment — as the destruction 
of an arrangement which has confess- 
edly worked vast benefit, to rcjdace 
it by another, untried, necessarily im- 
perlect, having the W'cakness of the 
tutorial syatem without its strength. 
We object to such iiiterfiirenee, be- 
cause the system which ilio Commis- 
sioners desire to remove is supported 
by those whose testimony is rendered 
valuable by long experience in the task 
of education — doubly valuable by tlic 
fact, tliat they are pecuniary losci's by 
the present mode of dividing the tu- 
torial income. t Lastly, we object to 
such interference, because we believe 
that any attempt to revive, even par- 
tially, the old system, would introduce 
all the favouritism and jealousies which 
existed once, and which* are now ex- 
tinct, not because men are better, but 
because the temptation which brought 
these feelings into life has passed away. 

We have, in the next place, to direct 
the attention of our readers to a ])oint 
of paramount importance in tke eyes 
of all those who, like ourselves, value 
the prosperity of the Established 
Churcli of Great Britain and Ireland — 
we mean the proposal to open the 
Divinity school to persons who are not 
students of Trinity College. That the 
rapid advance made by this school 


within the last ^twenty years, jts ad- 
mirable system of teaching, its high 
and deserved reputation, should have 
excited, in the friends of other insti- 
tutions, a desire to obtain for them a 
share of these advantages, is, of course, 
but natural ; and accordingly we 
find, that as early as February, 1852, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor ad- 
dressed a letter to the Commissioners, 
urging upon them the propriety of ad- 
mitting graduates of th(3 Queen’s Uni- 
versity to the privileges of attending 
the Divinity lectures, and obtaining 
the Divinity Testimonium of the 
University of Dublin. As the par- 
ticular plan suggested by . the Bishop 
has not been approved of by the Com- 
missioners, it is not necessary that we 
should comment upon it at any length. 
But our readers will, perlia])s, be siu’- 
prised to learn that a prelate of the 
Establislu‘d Church has seriously pro- 
posed that the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege shall accept the lectures of the 
(loan of residences (an oflicor whose 
<luties somewhat resemble those of the 
junior dean in Trinity College) as an 
equivalent for one-half of the Divinity 
course, together with all the preli- 
minary religious education in the shape 
of catechetical lectures, term exami- 
nations, .and lectures in ethics, evi- 
dences of Chrbtiauify, &c., which they 
require their own students to receive, 
AVe were at first disposed to regard this 
proposal as a grave joke or hoax, in- 
te.ndcd to try the tempers of the re- 
verend gentlemen who were called on 
to .accede to it ; but, upon rellection, we 
ically believe that lus lordship is in 
earnest, and that he seriously con- 
siders th(i lectures of the dean of 
residences to be equal in v.aluo to 
the various lectures and examina- 
tions to which we have referred. 


' • The I’rovost (“Suggestions,” p. 290) appears to think that the dependence of the tutor on 
his pupils for his income generated between them a spedes of parental feeling. As it is or- 
dinarily the parent who supports the child, tins analogy seems to imply that under the 
former system the tutor felt as though ho were the sou of his entire chamber. A curious and 
complicated sensation. 

f The bishop of Cork (“ Correspondence,” p. 382) is disposed to assign little weight to the 
opinions of the tutorial eouimittec, because they are pecuniary losers by the system which 
they recommend. lie seems to regard them as specimens of a class of men so disinterested as 
to “ lean against the evidence that would make for their private Interests,” If the existence 
of this class be with the bishop a matter of experience, we cannot, of cour^, contradict him, 
although to our limited intelligence it seems sutficiently startling. We can imagine that a 
man may support a bad system because he gains by it, or a good one although ho loses by 
it ; but that any one out of Bedlam should advocate a measure injurious to the public, because 
it is also injiuious to himself, is, we should have thought, new to psychology. 



As, however, the Board of Trinity the Bishop, a scheme deduced by com- 
College have been (very stupidly) un- mon arithmetic from his own princi- 

ablo to perceive the truth of thie pies — simple, cfiicacious, cheap — which 

equation, and as the Bishop seems to will enable him, at the same time, and 
apprehend that this obstinacy on their without the outlay of a shilling, topro- 

pjart may oblige him to admit into the vide for the graduates of the Queen's 

ministry imperfectly-educated candi- University all, and more than all, that 
dates, we trust that his lordship will be ilow requires, and to punish Trinity 
pardon us if we venture, with all be- College fur her stupid and presump- 

eoming modesty, to lay before him a tuous bigotry. What could his lord- 

proposal of our own. i'liis we do with ship desire more ? In fact, the merits 
the more confidence, because, althougli of this plan are so obvious, that wo 
we call the pnqmsal ours, it is in fact cannot believe that a man of his lord- 

a very obvious deduction from a ship’s acuteness should have failed to 

princit)lc laid down by the Bisliop discover it. Why, then, did he hesi- 

himsclf. We frankly admit that our tate to carry it into execution? Could 

share in the discovery (we can call it it have been that his lordship doubted 

nothing less) is purely arillimetical. the truth of his own principles?— or 

Let us see how the matter stands. The tliat he felt a twinge of compassion for 

Bishop of Down and Connor is anxious the besotted and eel ipse- doomed Uni- 
te provide efficient Iheological instriic- versity of Dublin ? Surely it could 

tion for thc^, graduates of * I he Queen’s woHiave been, that what his lordship 

University. Trinity College is so sought from Trinity (College was, not 

bigotedly attached to lu^r own system, Divinity pdaaution, but the Divinity 

that hbe refuses to accept his estimate Tedimommh and that, provided ho 

of the theological instruction already could obtain the Hall mark, he was 

given in the new colleges. Very careless whether the article itself was 

disgraceful to Trinity College, cer^ gold or pewter, 

taiuly ; but wc do not see why it Passing, however, from the bishop’s 
should cause any perplexity to the proposal, which has disturbed our 

Bishop, Why not extend the ad- wonted gravity, we conic to con- 

inirablc machinery which the Queen’s sider a more important document. 

Colleges already possess? Why not namely, the recommendation of the 

liave two deans of residences ? It is Commissioners. After ejecting a con- 

plain that tliis will more than effect the siderable reduction in the bishop’s 

Bishop's object ; for, if the lectures of estimate of deans of residences by 

one dean of residences be equal to half the expressed opinion, that it can 

the divinity course of Trinity Col- hardly be expected that the lectures 

lege, phs all tlie instruction given to of the deans of residences 'will be- 

her uiidergradtiates in the Scriptures, come more than equivalent to the 

ethics, evidences, &c., it follows from catechetical lectures or examinations 

the everlasting laws of Cocker, that the in Trinity College” (*' Report,” p. 

lectures of two deans of residesnees will 27), they recommend ‘‘ that gi'adu- 

be equal to the entire divinity course, ntes of the Queen’s University, who 

plu$ double the amount of instruction are recommended by the bishop, in 

given by Trinity College in ethics, wdiosc diocese the Queen’s College,* 
&c,, as aforesaid. Thiis, as our readers where they have been educated is situ- 

will perceive, the new divinity school ated, should have an opportunity of 

would not only be as good as that of pursuing theological studies in the 

Trinity College, but would have, in Divinity school of the Dublin Uni- 
fact, a very considerable balance in its versity, and should be entitled to re* 

favour. Is either is the plan which ceive such certificate as the Board 

we propose altogether unsupported by might think proper to give of their 

precedent. Trinity College has a se- having completed the two years’ course 
itior and junior dean ; why should not ' in Divinity” {Ibid)* The objection 
the Queen’s Colleges have the same? made by the Board, ‘Hhata certificate 

Besides, as deans of residences receive given by the College, in connexion with 

no salary, the development of this for- the Divinity courses, must convey the 

tile conception would not cost one judgment of the governing body of the 

farthing. College respecting the completeness of 

We have thus ventured to present to the education received by the person 



obtaining tbo cortiilcate— its ^mplete- 
ness in artihus, as well as in sancta 
th£ohgia*'^i\\Qy propose to obviate, 
by establishing two classes of certifi- 
cates; one, the present testimonium, to 
be given only to those who have gra- 
•duated in the University of Dublin ; 
and another, differing from the testi- 
monium in form, to bo given to gra- 
duates of the Queen’s University, This 
recommendation is undoubtedly free 
from the obvious objections which may 
be made to the proposal of the Dishop 
of Down. It does not attach the same 
absurd oveivcstimato to the lectures of 
the deans of residcuccs, nor does it 
require Trinity College to state that a 
year passed in attendauee u])on lec- 
tures, of which she knows nothing, has 
been passed in the sedulous study of 
theology. Neither does the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners, pro- 
fessedly at least, require Trinity Col- 
lege to place t ho graduates of the Queen’s 
University upon a par with her owm 
students. Still it appears to us that 
this proposal, under any form, is open 
to very grave objection, and we have 
the less scruple in expressing our dis- 
sent from it, because upon this point 
the Commissioners themselves arc not 
unanimous. Mr. Cooper has not only 
refused to agree to the roconnuendatiou 
of his colleagues, but has thought it 
right to place on record his disapproval 
of it, and the reasons upon which that 
disapproval is founded. These reasons, 
which appear to us to possess very 
groat weight, are as follows ; — 

** 1, That in llie act 8tli and Otli Viet., 
c. 6(), establishing the Queen’s Colleges in 
ludancl, no allusion wbati’ver is made to tlie 
Univerjify of Dublin or Trinity College; and 
that in the jiatents of incorporation of tiie 
Queen’s Collogos, it is stated that they are to 
he established ‘for students in arts, law, 
physic, and other useful learning,’ and ex- 
cluding the duty that tin* students ‘ad coLm- 
dam virtuteni et n-ligionem adjuventui*,’ as 
in the charter of the Dublin University, thus 
showing that no connexion was contemplated 
between llio Queen's University and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

“ 2. Tliat I do not conceive that, under 
tlio terms of our commission, wc have any 
authority to ri'commen<l changes not strictly 
within die limit of the ‘ stat*^, discipline, and 
revenues of tlie Univerbity of Dublin, and 
the College of the Holy and Undivided ’J'ri- 
nity therein, and of all and singular the col- 
leges andacliools in said university.’ 

“ 8, That should I he in error in my se- 


cond objection, I donottWuk It prudent, nor 
conducive to the welfare of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, that two 
distinct classes of candidates for the ministry 
should issue from the Dublin University.” — 
Jlepon^ p. 26. 

With regard to the first two of Mr. 
Cooper’s reasons, wc shall content our- 
selves with briefly expressing our con- 
currence ill them. Wc believe that 
this recommendatign is inconsistent 
with the principles upon which the 
Queen’s Colleges were founded, and 
that it does fall within the proper 
province of the University Commission. 
But although w(! billy admit the truth 
and importance of these reasons, they 
arc, of conrso, very inferior in general 
interest to the, third. The public are 
more likeh' to impiiro whether the I’c- 
commeiuliitioii it.^^elf be good, than 
whether it bo consistent with the prin- 
ciples of any other institution, or ivhe- 
ther the < ’ommissioiiers had any right to 
make it. Nor is it desirable that so 
grave a question should be discussed 
ii])on grounds which have even the ap- 
pearance of technicality. But we dis- 
sent from the recommendation of the 
Commi&ioners, Ixjcause we think, with 
Mr. Cooper, that it is prejudicial to 
the welfare of the Eftiablished Clnirch, 
and because we think further, that it 
is nnju.^t to the University of Dublin, 

We have not the slightest inclination 
to undervalue the system of teaching 
pursued in the Queen’s Colleges, or to 
think lightly of the benefit which the 
country may dtu’ive from tlieir institu- 
tion. We believe that they are cal- 
culatcAi to serve many important pur- 
poses, and we wish them every success 
jn so doing; but wo candidly confess 
that we do not think the education of 
the clergy to be one of the ends, to the 
aocomplishmoiit ofwliieli their system 
can be very successfully directed; and 
believing, as we do, with Mr. Cooper, 
that it was no part of their original 
design, we cannot view the reservation 
which we have made as in any respect 
censure. It is not necessary to con- 
sider whether the education given at 
the Queen’s Colleges be or be not> on 
the whole, inferior to that given in 
Trinity College. Perhaps we may have 
our^ own opinions on that point ; but 
having the tear of the Bishoi> ’I^own 
and Connor before our eyes, we shall 
not bringfchis lordship’s wrath upon our 
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heads by any '^unmerited’* or 
provoked observations. '* — Correspon- 
dence^ p. 373 . 

It is sufficient that the education is 
different i and it may thci’ofore be rea- 
sonably expected that it will not bo 
found ecjually well adapted to everyone 
of the ends which Trinity College pro- 
fesses to carry out. Thus in the Queen’s 
University a degree may be obtained 
by a person who never saw a Bible, who 
never heard of such a thing as moral 
pliilosopliy, and with whom Christiani- 
ty, nay. Theism itself arc, not exactly 
•^opeu questions,” but questions about 
which he has never thought at alb Nay 
more, if ho be unfovtunatedy encum- 
bered with any information on these 
subjects, the degree cxaminalion in 
the Queen’s University affords liim no 
opportunity for making use of it. 

\Vc do not censure this arrangement, 
which, so far at least as regards the 
knowledge essential to the obtaining 
a decree, wms rendered uec(!ssary Ijy 
the circumstances of the case ; but, be- 
tween a system which renders a certain 
amount of religious knowledge neccs- 
sary, and another which renders that 
knowledge usekss^ to the attainment of 
a degree, there ciin be, we suppose, but 
little difficulty of choice as to the fit- 
test school for the education of a 
Christian minister. Without, there- 
fore, instituting any general compari- 
son between the system of the Queen’s 
University and that of the University 
of Dublin, we say without hesitation 
that, considered as the ground- 
work of a clerical education, the 
undergraduate course of the former 
is decidedly inferior to that of the 
latter; and for this reason, we think 
that the recommendation of the C'om- 
jnissiouers is open to the objection 
urged by the Board against the pro- 
posal of the Bishop of Down : — 

“If we agree to sucli a proposal, we 
should become instrumental in sending forth 
a class of students who had received an edu- 
cation very inferior to that now given. 
Correspondence^ p. 366. 

Again, we have said that the recom- 
jUendation of the Commissioners is 
unjust to the University of Dublin ; 
for it, in fact, requires them to give up 
a large portion of the inducement 
which they now offer to the student to 
receive his education in Trinity Col- 
lege. The existence of some sud^ 


argument was probably present to the 
mind of the Bishop of Down, when ho 
insisted upon the point, that the 
Queen’s University was established, 
not in the spirit of rivalry, but as a 
handmaid,” &c. — Correspondences p. 
3()4. 

Wc do not know what precise mean- 
ing the Bishop attaches to the word 
^‘rivalry,” but if he moans to assert 
that there is no competition between 
two institutions whoso duties are to a 
gi'oat extent hh’ntlcal, and whose in- 
come depends very largely upon the 
manner in which those duties are per- 
formed, we must take leave to tell his 
lordship that such a principle is opposed 
to the very alphabet of economical 
science. There must be such competi- 
tion, and it would be very injurious 
indeed to the public if there were not ; 
and such being the case, it is mani- 
festly unjust to compel one institution 
to sbm’O with another, advantages 
acquired by long years of unremitting 
exertion. Trinity College claims no 
monopoly of educatir)u ; but she may 
object, and fairly object, to a change 
wliich would oblige her to share with 
an institution of yesterday the reputa- 
tion which the labours of three hundred 
years have confcrr&d upon her. 

In treating of the law school of 
Dublin, the Commissioners have made 
a recommendation in which we most, 
heartily concur — namely, that the act 
of rarliamcnt which requires candi- 
didates for admission to the Irish Bar 
to keep terras in Loudon, should bo 
repealed (‘^Report,” pp. 31, 94). This 
recommendationj appears to have been, 
adopted at the 'suggestion of a com- 
mittee of the Board, and has the 
sanction of the Right lion. Francis 
Blackburne, Dr. Longfield, and Dr. 
Anster. That the act referred to 
occasions to the Irish law student a 
large expenditure of time and money, 
which might bo more profitably be- 
stowed, and thus interferes most inju- 
riously with the formation of an effi- 
cient Law School in Dublin, seems to 
be denied by nobody. One, and only 
one argument has been, as far as we 
are aware, urged in defence of it. 
This we give in the words of the 
Provost, who seems to consider it 
decisive against the repeal of the 
existing law:-— 

** One change I should deprecate, namely, 
the making the protessional law education 



jjid0poiident of attendances at the 
fic^ and the fnns of Court tn EngJand. 
Snch a tn^sure would tend most seriously 
to the two countries separate***— 
iionSf p. 292. 

With respect to this argutnentj we 
have merely to say that the Provost 
entirely misstates the effect which 
such a change would have. The ten- 
dency of the measure recommended 
by the Commissioners would be, wc 
readily admit, to keep the Bar of this 
country distinct from that of England* 
Does the Provost wish to amalgamate 
them ? Is he one of those who would 
approve of a transference of our su* 
perior courts to Westminster — or, re- 
taining the courts, would he centralise 
the T[)encbers, and give to one authority 
(in London of course) the right of ad- 
mitting candidates to practise at either 
bar ? We trust not. But if he docs 
not advocate either of these most ruinous 
measures, what becomes of the force 
of his firgument ? For, as long as the 
Bar in Ireland is distinct from the Bar 
in England, there is no more reason 
that the Irish law-student should keep 
terms in London, than that the Eng- 
lish law*student should be compcUe<l 
to devour a certain quantity of beef 
and mutton in llenrietta-strect. And 
the imposition of a rule upon one class 
from which the other is free, can ge- 
nerate no friendly union, but does, in- 
deed, tend to produce the cflcct which 
the Provost expects from an opposite 
course, reminding, and most pain- 
fully, the Irish student of his own in- 
ferior position, <listinct, yet not imlc- 
pendent. Such a rule may indeed 
w^ell be said ** to keep tho two countries 
separate.** 

Many other recommendations of 
great importance have been made by 
the Commissioners : of these, we may 
mention the proposals— 

That the royal statutes should undergo 
a ^mplcto revision, with tlio 'view of re- 
moving much tliat is obsolete, and enlarg- 
ing, in some respects, the powers of the go- 
verning body of the univerbity — that no djs- 
tinctimi shduld be made between nohlortien, 
felIowHM>iumonors, and ptmsioners, with re- 
spect to the course of education required for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts *, and that the 
general obligation to enter holy ordeiisi, now 
impotsed on fellows, should be abolished.** — 
Meport^ pp. 02-93.) 

With the first two of these vre heartily 


concur, as indeed we do with nearly 
all which has emanated from the Com- 
missioners, except where wo have ex- 
pressed our dissent. Obsolete laws 
admit of no defence— they are simply 
and purely mischievous. Too great 
strictness in the rules imposed upon 
an institution, is a fatal bar to im- 
provement ; and, with regard to dis- 
tinctions of rank, we think that the 
domain of science and literature should 
be governed upon principles absolutely 
republican. But the third of the re- 
commendations which we have enu- 
merated involves questions of very 
great difiiculty ; for while we fully 
mlmit our dislike to any system which 
has the effect of forcing any one into 
the sacred office of the ministry, we 
cannot conceal from ourselves the strong 
probability thiit the removal of this 
restriction would cause very consider- 
able diliicukics in the working of the 
Divinity school. Perhaps these diffi- 
culties Would be removed, or at least 
greatly diminished by the adoption of 
another suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners, namely, that there should be 
established a number of septennial fel- 
lowships, to be elected to after an ex- 
amination similar to the present, with 
one exception, namely, that a course 
of divinity should be substituted for 
tho mathematics and physics of the 
present course. Ijito this very diffi- 
cult question our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter, and we can only ex- 
press a hope that, in a matter which so 
deeply concerns not tlie University 
only, but also the welfare of the Pro- 
testant Church, we may not have to 
regret any rash or hasty legislation. 

Before we conclude, we must make 
a few remarks upon a general tendency 
which pervades the Keport before us, 
and which we cannot but regard as in- 
dicating a false and dangerous policy— 
wo mean, a tendency to render the 
constitution of the College and Univer- 
sity even more oligarchical than it is, 
in practice at least, at present. Thi^ 
tendency appears in several pas- 
sages of the Report ; we shall quote 
one or two of the most Remark- 
able. We do not lay mnch stress 
upon the proposal to transfer to the 
Board the powers at present nominafly 
possessed by the University Senate, in- 
asmucji as this transference W0ul4 
give to the Board up po>ver whicb 
they do not, in fact, possess; at ine 
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pame time we confess that we should 
be disposed to give to the University 
Senate a real power, which is now eiu 
joyed by the Board ; namely, the elec- 
tion of the Chancellor. Any measure 
which would tend to strengthen the 
tie between the University and its for- 
mer alumni — a tie which is much too 
weak— would be, we think, highly be- 
neficial to both. Perhaps the passage 
in which the tendency to which we 
allude appears most strongly, is the 
following. After recommending the 
abolition of the tutorial committee, 
the Commissioners say : — 

“ The business now performed by tliein 
ought, we think, to bo performed by the 
Board. We have recommended that the 
senior fellows should not be eligible to pm- 
fessorships ; we think that they should limit 
their attention to the government of the 
college. Wc think, however, that (hoy arc 
quite able to discharge the entire of this 
dut}', and that th^y ought not to entrust a 
large part of it to a voluntary committee.” 
^Ihport^ p. IG. 

The policy here laid flown is, wc 
Lave no hesitation in saying, retro- 
grade and mischievous. Nothing could 
bo more fatal to the interests of educa- 
tion than the marked line which the 
Commissioners wish to draw between 
the governing body and the educating 
body. For iiie science of education is 
like every other science, essentially 
progressive. A system which was 
higmy approved of in 18‘20, may have 
fallen into disfavour in 1840, and be 
entirely explod(3d in 1800. Under 
these circumstances, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that among those to whom is 
entrusted the government of such an 
institution as Trinity College, there 
should be at least some whose daily 
practical ac<juaintanco with the busi- 
ness of teaching gives them a continued 
experience, not of what education was, 
but of what it is. Such seems to have 
been the opinion of the authorities of 


Cambridge, when they appointed a 
Board of Studies, taken from among the 
most distinguished professors and lec- 
turers, to preside over one of the most 
important departments of their aca- 
demic course. Such was the feeling 
of the English Commissioners when 
they recommended that the governing 
bodies of Oxford* and Cambridge 
should be widened either by the in- 
crease of the number of Boards of Stu- 
dies as at Cambridge, or by giving 
increased powers to the Congregation 
as at Oxford — and such is the ])rinci- 
ple carried out, imperfectly it is true, 
by the control which the tutorial com- 
mittee exercise over undergraduate 
lectures. 

This wise and culiglitcncd policy, 
acted on by the heads of at least one of 
the English universities, sanctioned and 
extended by their Commissioners, and 
carried out in Trinity College, although 
neither as fully nor as dii-cctly as it 
ought to be, the Dublin Comniissionei's 
have thought projier to i‘ 0 verse. By pro- 
viding, that no professorships sliall be 
held by the senior follows, and thus 
taking the work of education wholly 
out of their hands, they have removed 
all possibility of their preserving and 
accpiiring the continued experience to 
which we have alluded. At the same 
time, they propose to remove all in- 
terference, direct or indirect, with their 
authority, and to give them uncon- , 
trolled power over collegiate education. 

We have said uncontrolled wc 
may add, nncriticiscd. Every person 
familiar with the working of Trinity 
College, knows how much the pro- 
gressive and liberal spirit of later years 
has been diui to the presence within the 
walls of a body of men competent to 
form a sound opinion as to the acts of 
the Board, and mdependent enough to 
speak that opinion freely, either in cen- 
sure or suggestion. The position and 
income of the tutors has been hitherto 
practically subject to no interference. 


* The following passage from the Oxford “ Report” is impqrtant, as showing the (Opinion of the 
Commissioners on this point : — “ We have before shewn that the power of legislation belonged, 
in early times, to those who were actually engaged in giving instruction, and that causes of 
a temporary nature, in a great degree, determined the successive interventions by wJjich the 
government of the University was reduced to a narrow oligarchy. There is no reason why an 
arrangement which may have been thought at one time advisable, whether from state policy 
or other motives, should be perpetuated for ever. . . . It is anomalous that . . , 

the professors and tutors have, as such, no right to suggest or amend, or even discuss any 
measure^ how much soever it may affect the literary and educational interests of the place.”*— 
Oxford Heport^ pp. 11, 12. 
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They succeed to their office according 
to a fixeti rule, retain it on conditions 
prescribed by law, and receive through 
their own officer an income with which 
no other person has anything to do. 
This independent position, the Com- 
niissionors, as we have seen, propose to 
destroy, by placing three- four! hs of* the 
tutorial in come at the disposal of the 
Board, to be paid by them to professors 
elected by themselves, and, we pre- 
sume, removable at tlnnr discretion. 

Who can look for any free oriticisin 
from a body so circumstanced ; and 
what Board, not absolutely coujposed 
of angels, would be likely to tolerate 
such criticisni from their own depen- 
dents ? Is there no reason to fear that 
they will use the weapon which is thus 
put into their hands, to ierjninatc so 
unjdeasanfc a discipline — ut si quis 
memorem libertatis voceni aut in sena- 
tu, aut in populo misisset, statim virgac 
securesrpie etiam ad ootorum metmn 
expedirentur.” This policy, on the part 
of the Commissioners, is no mere error 
of detail or hasty experiment. It is 
far worse ; it is a step in the wrong di- 
rection. 

But we must bring these remarks to 
a close. If, in commenting upon the 
changes which the Commissiuners are 
desirous to introduce, we have dwelt at 
some length upon the few points in 
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which we think them to be wrong, 
passing hastily by the very great ma- 
jority, in which they are undoubtedly 
right, it is because we believe that the 
welfai’o of the Established Church, and 
the general interests of education, 
will be deeply affected by all that con- 
cerns the Divinity school, the tutorial 
system, and the principles on which 
the University should bo governed. 
And there is another reason. The Uni- 
versity Commissioners require no aid 
from’ us. There is but little danger 
that the Government or the public will 
umler-estimate recommendations which 
bear the stamp of such an authority. 
!Much more is it to be dreaded that 
their opinion should overbear the truth 
wlicre they are wrong,’ than fail to en- 
force it where they are right. And, 
indeed, many (d’ the recommendations 
belonging to the latter class ai'e of such 
obvious utility, that they scarcely re- 
quire, or admit of discussion. 

That many of these recommenda- 
tions will be carried into effect, we hope 
and believe. But we have ventured to 
point out some, less perhaps in number 
than in importance, from which, with 
all respect for their illustrious authors, 
we should only expect detriment — to the 
University, to the interests of educa- 
tion, and to the weUareof our commoa 
country. 


* If they he not so removable, the check over the indolent professor will be much hs$ than 
the present check over tho indolent tutor. 
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THE CROWN MATRIMONIAL OF FRANCE. 


For upwards of sixty years has France 
oxliibited to tlie world the s|jectiicl(i oi‘ 
a phantasmaj^oria — wild, litlul, au<l 
incoherent as a niglitniare- dream. Tin* 
horrible and thcpalhelic iniiiiJihu] wilh 
tlie grolcs<iue; things incungrnons and 
iuicx[K‘cte(i succeeding each oilier with 
trail si brill ati on s as rapid as legerde- 
main ; inassaores and festivals ; mise- 
ries and orgies ; reckless license and 
stringent despotism ; strange visions 
of inurden*(l sovereigns, ainl epheme- 
ral consuls and dictators. Dynasties 
changing like the slides in a magic- 
ian tern ; an emperor rising iVom the 
cliaos of revolution, as from a surging 
sea ; sinking, rc-apfiearing, then again 
sinking. A long-guarded captive seat- 
ing himself on the throne of his captor ; 
a Itepublic with the anomaly of 
lity for its motio, and a P/ mcc-1 ‘resi- 
dent at its liead ; and AhsoJntism. 
established in honour of Liber Ly and 
Fraternity, 

Tarty colours glance on the sight 
likcthe tints ofa (piiek-shaken kaleidos- 
cope ; the wliite of the JJourbon Jilii^s, 
ami the bine of the Napoleon violets; 
imjjerial pur[ile, tri-cohmred cockades, 
and Itccl Kepnblicaiiism. Another 
shake of the kalcidoscoiie, and again 
the purple predominates. 15 ut the 
jircscnt resume of the empire has not 
llie prestige of its original, whose birth 
was heralded by glittering trojiliies, 
and the exciting strains of martial 
music. No I Here is an empire cre- 
ated by slight of hand amid no prouder 
minstrelsy than that of the violins of 
fetes, 

IFith a new slide of the magic-lan- 
tern we behold an imperial wedding, 
surpassing in brilliant externals even 
the nuptials of the Napoleon and JNIaria 
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Louisa. But the bridegroom is not 
Napoleon the Great, nor is the bride 
a daughttT of the Cmsars. We. must 
giv(» the bridegroom due credit Ibr 
proving that he still possesses some 
Ireshness of leeling, not yet wholly 
scared by eavps d'etat and diplomacy, 
and that he amiably prefers (for the 
time, at least) domestic allbctioii to 
self-interest and expediency. But how 
long will Ik.^ be permitted by the most 
changeable, the most nncertain people 
on earth, to onjo) his love-match in 
peace ? With the p()[)ulace it may bo 
acceptable., so long as it gives them 
pageants to assist " at, to gaze upon, 
ami to talk about ; but the alliance (d’ 
an emperor of France with a Spanish 
countess, the subject of another so- 
vereign, is not glorious enough for the 
other classes, who are really aristo- 
cratic in their hearts, notwithstanding 
occasicmally short freaks of democracy, 
Kopublican governments have never 
goaerued the French ; they are only 
impressed by the opj)osites ol* demo- 
cracy, by the prestige of raiik, titles, 
and distinclion. Louis XIV., a far 
more, mighty sovenugn than Napo- 
leon III., and who, on his firmly es- 
tablisIuHl throne, was servilclv wor- 
shipped as the Grand ManarqucF 
never dared to avow his chindcsdne 
inarriagfj with Nladamcde Maintenon. 
Napoleon I. showed how well Ac under- 
stood the genius of the French people, 
when he replaced his really beloved 
Josephine by the daughter of ap em- 
peror, and required his Ibrother Jerome 
to put away his first wife, Ntiss Tatter- 
son, for a German princess. 

Louis Napoleon himself* seems to 
have had his misgivings as to the ef- 
fect the step he contemplated would 
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have on the mind of the nation ; and 
the fall of the French funds, from the 
time the marriage came on the tapiSf 
was full of significance. Instead of 
following the usual example of mo- 
narchs, and simply announcing his in- 
tended marriage, he proceeded to make 
his notification a piece justificative, full 
of explanations a#d apologies, in which 
his anxiety betrayed him into inconsis- 
tencies and errors of judgment. At 
variance with his hereditary pretensions 
as Napoleon III., he rejoiced in 
the character of parvenu, and then 
boasted the high birth" of his con- 
sort. He endeavoured to frame his 
speech, as though he had taken for his 
text Ovid’s maxim— 

*' Non bene conveniunt nec In una eeSe morantur 

Mfijeiitae et Amox." 

— Metam. lib. ii. 846. 

Yet he has laboured to overload love 
with the most far-fetched and dazzling 
majesty. He complacently instanced his 
grandmother, Josephine, as beloved by 
France, though not of royal blood; 
seemingly oblivious that Napoleon I. 
had not stooped from the throne to 
raise her (she had been his wife ere 
men dreamed of him as a monarch)— 
and that his policy soon compelled her 
to descend from the throne, and give 
place to a prouder bride. Louis Na- 
poleon has promised that the Empress 
Eugenia will revi ve the virtues of the 
Empress Josephine : far wiser had he 
not touched on the topic, to remind 
his bride that the reward — the earthly 
reward — of those virtues was divorce 
and a broken heart; and to remind 
his people how easily the non-royal 
wife could be moved aside, whenever 
the interests of the crown or the nation 
should require it. He who has de- 
clared that the empire is peace," 
has dropped ominous words of ^^the 
hour of danger," in which the good 
qualities of his Eugenia will shine 
forth ; in contrast, he evidently meant, 
with the incapacity and selfishness of 
Maria Louisa, when France was invaded 
hy the allies; but how utterly dis- 
tasteful to the French public must 
that ill-judged reminder be I He 
spoke, in his ante-nuptial speech, of 
the unhappy fates of the illustrious 
ladies who had worn the crown of 
France — a suggestive theme, in which 
we are about to follow his lead ; but 
from his lips the subject seemed pecu- 
liarly ill-choscn and lU- timed. Verily, 
his Imperial Majesty has been singu- 


larly infelicitous in his selection of 
topics. In every country of Europe 
there are still men whose hearts can 
respond to the sentiment— 

*'Dulce ct decorum est fao pataia mori.*' — //or. 

Such men would have esteemed it more 
judicious to have avoided any mention 
of the deceased father of Eugenia de 
Montijo, than to have announced him 
as one who, in the struggle of Spain 
for independence, fought against his 
own countrymen, and with the invaders 
of his native land. The unnecessary 
allusion to the bereaved Duchess of 
Orleans is in such bad taste, that to 
comment on it would be a continuation 
of the fault. 

But we must excuse the inconsis- 
tencies of a man too much in love to 
see the import of all he said : and we 
must not, in common courtesy, omit 
for his bride the customary compliment 
to all brides, the expression of our 
good wishes. We wish her happiness, 
and the more willingly for the sake of 
the good blood in her veins — the blood 
of worthy, sagacious, and patriotic 
Scotland (derived, not from her father, 
but from her mother, a Kirkpatrick). 
May the canny drop" be allowed free 
circulation through her heart I Yes, 
we wish her happiness willingly, but 
very doubtfully ; not because she has 
wedded a Buonaparte, for the men of 
that name have not the refiutation of 
unkind husbands (even to the wives 
they repudiated), and she might be 
very happy with Louis Napoleon in 
another sphere; not ineridy because 
her position is trying, and apparently 
insecure, but because she places on 
her head the crown matrimonial of 
France — a circlet with which some dark 
fatality seems connected: for, among 
the many fair brows on which it has 
rested, there are very few that it has 
left without a blight or a wound. 

When our memory passes in review 
the royal and imperial wives of France, 
we are surprised to see how many 
have been divorced, how many broken- 
hearted, how many have left a disgrace- 
ful name behind to posterity. And 
among the smaller number, the inno- 
cent and the happy, how many have 
been snatched away by a premature 
death, or have been early and sadly 
widowed. The crown matrimonial 
of France has been borne, by the ma- 

e of its wearers, unworthily, un- 
ly* or too briefly. For some it 



ha3 been imbued, as it T^ere, with a 
disfiguring stain ; for others, lined 
with sharp, cruel thorns ; for others, 
wreathed with the funereal cypress. 
If history, holding her mirror to our 
view, 

“ Bid* tis in the past descry 
The visions of faturity,*’* 

with such a histoiy of French queens 
and empresses before our eyes, it is 
but natural that good wishes for the 
bliss of Empress Eugenia should be 
damped by doubts and fears. By 
casting with us a quick and compre- 
hensive glance over the memoirs of 
the royal ladies to whom we have 
alluded, the reader will be convinced 
of the great preponderance of cares, 
crimes, and sorrows, over peace, inno- 
cence, and felicity, in their lives. We 
will commence our summary with the 
reign of Charlemagne, as a remarkable 
era, and sufficiently early for our pur- 
pose. 

Charlemagne, a. d. 768 {date of his 
accession). 

His first wife was Hermengarde 
(daughter of Hesiderius, King of the 
Lombards), whom he had been per- 
suaded by Ins mother, Bertha, to wed, 
contrary to his inclinations, and whom 
he divorced in two years after his ac- 
cession, on the plea of her ill health. 
She had the grief to see her father 
dethroned by Charlemagne, whose 
prisoner he died. The desolate Lom- 
bard princess died in obscurity. 

The second wife, IIildegarde, a 
noble Swabian, was fair, wise, and 
good, but was calumniated by Taland, 
a half-brother of Charlemagne, who 
(in revenge for her disdain of his own 
proffered addresses) accused her of 
criminality with a foreign knight during 
the king’s e^edition agaiust a Ger- 
man tribe. Obliged to conceal herself 
from her incensed husband, she lived 
in great poverty, till her accuser, struck 
with remorse after a dangerous illness, 
declared her innocence. In memory 
of her restoration to her home and 
her good fame, she founded, in Swabia, 
the Abbey of Kempsten ; in the annals 
of which religious nouse is written the 
history of her patience and her suffer- 


ing (during her concealment), and her 
noble forgiveness of her persecutor. 
But her recovered happiness was brief; 
she was snatched by death from her 
numerous children at the early age of 
twenty-six, in 784. 

Fa STRAUB, the third consort, daugh- 
ter of llaoul, Count of Franconia, so 
disgusted the people Ipy her arrogance, 
that a conspiracy was formed to de- 
throne her husband on account of her 
influence over him. This plot, though 
abortive, caused Fastrade much morti- 
fication and anxiety ; and she died very 
young, in 794, as much hated as her 
predecessor had been lamented. 

Lutgarde, a German, the last con- 
sort of Charlemagne, handsome, gene- 
rous, and literary,! loved her husband; 
and to enjoy liis society, usually ac- 
companied him to the chase. But he 
was faithless to her, choosing for his 
favourite one of the hulies of her 
train. Whatever mortification Lut- 
garde might have felt was soon termi- 
nated by death. She died young and 
childless (in a. d. 800), after an union 
of little more than four years. 

Louis 1. {le Dehonmire), 814. 

His first wife was Hermekgarbe, 
daughter of Ingram, Count of Hesbay. { 
She has left an unenviable reputation 
as cruel and despotic. When Bernard, 
a petty Italian king, who revolted 
against Louis had been conquered, 
Ilermeiigarde sentenced him and his 
adlierents to death; and though tlie 
sentence was commuted by Louis, she 
caused the eyes of Bernard to be pulled 
out, and such tortures to be inflicted 
on him, tliat he expired in consequence. 
She herself died soon after her victim ; 
having, however, been more fortunate 
in her lot than her predecessors, for she 
had enjoyed a peaceable wedded life 
for twenty-one years. 

Her successor J uoith, daughter of 
Welf of Bavaria, was an artful and li- 
centious woman, whose bad conduct 
caused her step-sons (children of Her- 
luengarde), to revolt, filling the king- 
dom with trouble. They published her 
profligacy with Bernard (the son of her 
husband’s tutor), whom she, by her in- 
fluence over Louis, caused to bo created 


Quoted from tlie Prologue to Bland’s Translations from the Greek Anthology, 
t She enjoyed the friendship of the learned Alciiin (disciple of the venerable Bede), at 
whose persuasion Charlemagne founded the University of Pari^. 

X lu the country of Liego, 



6f Sejptlmtttiie. She was tal:en 
by h^f Btep.Soh8, and imprisoned iii a 
convent at Poictiers, ahd compelled to 
bronounce the vows ; but was liberated 
by her husband when he had put down 
the revolt, she having solemnly sworn 
to her innocence. Again the young 
princes Revolted; and Judith, again 
captive, was sent to Tortona, in Italy, 
and her young son Charles separated 
frohi her, and shut up in a monastery ; 
the unfortunate Louis himself being 
confined at St. Medard; from whence 
he was released only on submitting to 
some very abject conditions. He re- 
ceived back his wife and her son, but 
soon died of grief. Judith survived 
him but three years ; having, however, 
lived to see the murder of her favourite 
Bernard, by the hands of her son 
Charles, who stabbed him for revolt. 
She has left an odious name in the re- 
cords of history. 

Charles L (the Bald), 840. 

He married first Hermenthude, 
daughter of Odo Count of Orleans, 
She was prudent and good, but her life 
was one of sorrow. Her eldest son, 
Louis, had an’ impediment in his speech; 
her second son, Charles, died young ; 
her third son, Garloman, rebelling 
against his father, because the latter 
required him to become a monk 
against his will, was taken prisoner, 
had his eyes put out, and was impri- 
soned in the Abbey of Corbie. Her 
only daughter Judith, widow of Ethel- 
bald, King of England, eloped from 
court with Baldwin of Flanders, caus- 
ing great scandal and trouble. Hcr- 
menirude had not the consolation of 
her husband’s affection ; for Louis 
formed an attachment for llichilde, 
sister of Boson, King of Provence, 
and ill-treated Ilertnentrude, whom he 
sought to divorce, but found public 
opinion too strong in her favour. The 
unhappy wife died, overwhelmed with 
cares, a.d, 869, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

In three months after her death 
Louis married Richiede, who hated, 
and was hated by her stepsons, and 
fomented great disorders in the royal 
family. Having accompanied the king 
in his expedition against the countries 
on the Rhine, on nis defeat she was 


obliged toilyfrohi HeHstal in thetniddle 
of the night, without clothes or monCy ; 
suflercd great hardships, and lay-in by 
the roadside, with no one near her but 
one attendant. All her children (four 
sons and a daughter) died y oung. After 
her husband's death she lived a most 
licentious life, and pillaged and fired 
houses in her Baccnanmian riotings, 
until the Bishop of Rheims threatened 
her with excommunication unless she 
restrained her disgraceful conduct. 

Louis II, (file Stammerer), 870. 

AMSGAZtOE, the daughter of a Count 
Ilardouin, was privately wedded by 
Louis, during the life of his father, 
Charles the Bald, anrl bore him two 
sons, Louis (afterwards king), and Car- 
louian ; but being of an inferior rank, 
Charles comjiclled her husband, whom 
she tenderly loved, to divorce her, and 
to espouse 

Adelaide, daughter of Count Be- 

f ou, whose life was embittered by her 
oulitful position : for, on the death of 
Charles the Bald, Ansgarde obtained 
fix)m Pope John VlII. the establish- 
ment of her children’s* rights, because 
Charles had not applied to the eccle- 
siastical power to sanction the divorce 
between tier and his son Louis. Where- 
fore Adelaide was generally accounted 
only the concubine of Louis, and the 
deserted Ansgarde as his lawful wife. 
Adelaide, who suflercd great uneasiness 
of mind, was enceinte at the time of 
Louis’s death, in 879, and had a pos- 
thumous son, Charles, suruaiucd the 
Simple. 

Charles III, (the Fat), 884. 

He married in 877 Richarda, a lady 
of Scottish birth. She was esteemed 
for wisdom and virtue; but was ac- 
cused by her feeble-minded and cre- 
dulous husband of infidelity with his 
prime minister, Luitgard, Bishop of 
Verccil. Richarda in vain protested 
licr innocence, oflering to submit to the 
ordeals of fire and water : she was di- 
vorced, and retired to a convent in 
Alsace, which she had founded, and 
lived there ten years in retirement. 

Charles IV* (the Simple), 893. 
The life of his first consort, Fre- 
DERCJNE, sister of Beuves, Bishop of 


* Her eldest sou, who reigned as Louis lit, died unmarried, as did also his brother Car- 
lomaa. 
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Cbalons-sur-MarnOi offers nothing re- 
markable. She had four daughters, 
but no son; and died 918, after a mar- 
riage of eleven years. 

His second wife was Ogina/ an 
English princess, sister of King At- 
helstane. Her royalty was clouded. 
Her husband was dethroned by his sub- 
jects, and imprisoned at St/Quentin, 
where he died in great misen'. Ogina, 
divided from him, lied to England for 
the protection of her only child, Louis, 
thence surnamed Ouiremery or “be- 
yond sea.” On her son’s rccal, after 
thirteen years of exile, she returned to 
France, where she manded (at the ago 
of forty-five) 'Herbert Count of Ver 
mandois, then but twenty years of age, 
and son of Herbert de Vermandois, 
who had betrayed and imprisoned her 
royal husband, the dethroned Charles. 
This ill-assorted marriage alienated the 
love and resp(jct of her son. King 
Louis, Ogina lived happily, however, 
with her young husband, but only for 
two years, as she died in childbirth, in 
853. 

Louis IF. (^Outremer), 936. 

He married Gebberga of Saxony, 
daughter of Emperor Henry the Fow- 
ler, and widow of Gilbert Duke of 
Lorraine, who was drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross the Rhine on horseback, to 
escape the pursuit of Louis d'Outromer, 
then at war with him. Gerberga de- 
fended her dead lord’s fortress so gal- 
lantly, that when King Louis at length 
succeeded in taking it, he admired the 
spirit of his fair adversary so much that 
he offered her his hand and throne. 
Slie was loved and respected by Louis, 
whose friend and counsellor she was : 
but her lot had many cares. The king, 
in an expedition, was made prisoner, 
and remained a year in captivity; her 
young son Carlonian died while a hos- 
tage for his father ; others of her chil- 
dren also died young ; and she surviyed 
her adectionate husband. 

Lothaire, 954* 

Married, in 966, Esima, daughter of 
Lothaire King of Italy. She was de- 
praved, and ^ave cause of scandal with 
Adalberon Bishop of Laon ; and then 
poisoned her husband, in the hope of 
reigning in the name of her son, and 


only child, Louis le i^kineant, or the 
Idle. Louis, on his accession, threat- 
ened Adalberon and herself with 
punishment ; but he, too, died by poi- 
son : and the Duke of Lorraine, uncle 
to the king, imprisoned botli Emma 
and Adalberon, and treated them with 
severity. Emma oscajKjd from prison 
in 988, but became a miserable outcast 
and wanderer, and died in the follow- 
ing year. 

Louis V. (le Faineant), 986. 

He married Blancue,! daughter of 
a noble of Aquitaine. She was very 
beautiful, but the marriage was an ill- 
Buitcil one ; for Blanche was animated, 
ami Louis inert, and so much disliked 
her vivacity, that he often retired from 
her company to a country residence. 
She became corrupt in her conduct, 
and attached herself to the Count de 
Verdon, and afterwards to several 
others. At length she poisoned Louis, 
after a short reign of fifteen months ; 
and in him ended the Carlovinian 
race. 

Blanche re-married with Hugh, eldest 
son of Hugh Capet, the next heir, for 
whose benefit she removed her first 
husband, but shortly afterwards died 
childless. 

Hugh Capet, 987* 

His queen was Adelaide of Guienne, 
who appears to have lived in tranquil- 
lity ; but enjoyed her elevation to tho 
throne only two years, dying in 989. 

Robert (the Devout), 997* 

Ilis first wife was Bertxia, daughter 
of Conrad of Burgundy, and widow of 
Odo Count of Blois. But the Fope, 
Gregory V., pronounced their marriage 
invalid, because Robert had been spon- 
sor to one of Bertha’s children by her 
first marriage, which circumstance had 
constituted what the canons of Romo 
termed “ a spiritual affinity ” between 
them. But the royal pair were strongly 
attached, and refused to separate. Tho 
Tope laid France under an interdict ; 
Robert and Bertha retired to the Cas- 
tle of Vaivort, near Paris, where they 
were rendered miserable by crowds of 
their subjects dail^ haunting them, 
with piteous entreaties that they would 
consent to part, and so terminate tho 


• By some called Kdgiiiaa. 

By some writers she is called Constance. 





evils tbe kingdom was cndunng from 
the interdict. All their friends and 
attendants fled from them ; and they 
would have been utterly desolate, but 
for two servants who remained to aid 
them, but who, notwithstanding, view- 
ed their wretched master and mistress 
with such horror, that they passed 
through the fire for purification every- 
thing which had been touched by the 
excommunicated couple. The king 
remained firm, refusing to forsake his 
unhappy wife ; she lay-in of a pre- 
mature birth from grief, and Kobert 
being assured that she had produced 
a monster with the neck of a goose,* he 
considered this (fictitious) occurrence 
as a proof of the wrath of heaven, and 
at length consented to give her up. In 
two years after, Bertha, still loving, 
and who still called herself queen, went 
to Rome to solicit the new Pope (Syl- 
vester II.) to establish her marriage ; 
but while she was urging her suit, Ro- 
bert made another alliance, and the 
unhappy Bertha retired to a convent, 
and died 1016. 

Constance, Robert’s second wife, 
daughter of William Count of Pro- 
vence, was beautiful, but haughty, 
violent, and hard-hearted. Robert 
disliked her so much, that he would 
never term her wife or queen ; and 
took, to console him, a mistress, Al- 
mafrede, who had been betrothed to a 
Count de Beauvoir, at which Con- 
stance was so much chagrined, that 
she caused the count to be assassinat- 
ed, in revenge for his having yielded 
his claim on the hand of Almafrede. 
Robert, in consequence, sought to di- 
vorce Constance; but the bishops of 
the realm interfered to prevent him. 
Thirteen persons, accused of heresy, 
being sentenced to the flames at Or- 
leans, in 1022, Constance chose to be 
present at this dreadful spectacle ; and 
perceiving, amongst the condemned, 
one Stephen, who had formerly been 
her confessor, she was so much incensed 
against him, that she attacked the 
wretched man on his way to the scene 
of his torture, and thrust out one of 
his eyes with her staff. Her eldest and 
favourite son died young, leaving the 
succession (to her great chagrin) to 
her second son, Henry, whom she 


hated ; and she fomented strife in the 
royal family by her endeavours to place 
on th(5 throne her youngest son, to the 
prejudice of Henry; and she excited 
her children to rebel against their fa- 
ther, and to quarrel among themselves, 
till they were obliged to fly far from 
her baneful influence. After her hus^ 
band’s death, she conspired against her 
son, then reigning ; but was defeated, 
and closed an odious life at the Castle 
of Melun, 1032, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

Henry L 1031. 

He married Anne, daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, whose life 
with him appears to have passed in 
tranquillity. But after his death, 
having contracted with Raoul Count 
de Crespy, an ill-advised marriage (for 
which she was excommunicated, and 
was finally divorced), she displeased 
her son, the reigning monarch, and 
finding herself deserted by her former 
friends, she retired to Russia, sepa- 
rated for ever from her children. 

Philip L 1060. 

His first wife, Bertha, daughter of 
Fleuri Count of Holland, lived happily 
with him for many years, till his ailec- 
tions were alienated by Bertradc, wife 
of Fouhiues le Requin, Countof Anjou; 
and, accordingly, he divorced Bertha, 
to make way for the beautiful but evil- 
disposed Bertrade, who, being re- 
pudiateti by the complaisant FouTques 
at the king’s desire, married the latter 
in 1073, a step which roused the indig- 
nation of the nobles and the Pope, 
Urban II. ; and Philip, compelled by 
excommunication, submitted to divorce 
Bertrade, and restore her to her first 
husband. D uring her short union with 
Philip, Bertrade had plotted to cause 
his son Louis to be detained a prisoner 
in England, whither he had gone to 
attend tbe coronation of Henry I. ; but 
being thwarted by the good faith of the 
Engush king, she administered to Louis 
a poison, which he discovered in time 
to defeat by an antidote, but bis face 
ever after remained colourless. Bertrade 
incurred reproach and contempt for 
continuing to receive the visits ofPhilip 
at the chateau of the Count Foulques ; 


* A similar legend was related of Bertha, queen of Pepin, and mother of Charlemagne, who 
was said to have borne a child with the leg of a goosfe. And, strange to say, Bertha herself 
b represented, in effigies still extant, with one foot tiiat of a goose. 
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but after the king*s death, sho became 
a prey to remorse, and retired to a con- 
vent, where she inflicted on herself such 
severe penances, that she fell a victim 
to her austerities, and, in 1117^ closed 
her evil and troubled life* 

Louis VI. (le Oros, or, the Fat). 1 1 08. 

He married Adelaide, daughter of 
Humbert Count of Maurienne. She 
was lovely and amiable, and forms an 
exception to this gloomy list of regal 
consorts, for she lived happily and wor- 
thily with Louis. One gnef, however, 
she felt in the premature death of her 
eldest son, Philip, by a fall from his 
horse. After the king’s decease, she 
married Matthieu Sire de Montmo- 
rency, Constable of France, from whom, 
after fifteen years, she separated, to 
retire to a cloister she had founded. 

Louis VII. (the Young). 1137. 

His first wife, Eleanor of Aejui- 
taine, disgusted him by the gross im- 
proprieties of her conduct in the Ploly 
Land, whither she had accompanied 
him, and where she had incurred scan- 
dal with the celebrated sultan, Saladin, 
and others; and even with her own 
uncle, Raymond of Poictiers. Louis, 
therefore, divorced her, and she im- 
mediately married again with Henry 
II. of England. But the shadow of 
the crown matrimonial of France rested 
upon her still ; witness her well-known 
unhappiness with Henry, their mutual 
dislike, her jealousy, the discords she 
excited between her sons and their 
father, and her deserved and long im- 
prisonment. Constance, daughter of 
Alphonso King of Castille, second 
wife of Louis, was worthy of the influ- 
ence she possessed over his heart ; but 
their happiness was very brief, being 
terminated in four years by the early 
death of Constance in childbirth. She 
was buried at St. Denis, The third 
queen of Louis, Alice, daughter of 
Thibaut Count of Campagne, and 
niece of our English king, Stephen, 
lived peacefully, as it appears, and, 
surviving her husband, was regent for 
her son, 

Philip IL (^surnamed Augustus'). 1186. 

His first wife, Isabel, daughter of 
the Count of Hainault, was married to 
him when both bride and bridegroom 
were only twelve years of age. Philip 
having afterwards quarrelled with her 


uncle, the Count of Flanders, the 
girlish queen, then but seventeen, was 
accused by some malicious persons of 
taking part with the count against her 
husband, who, imbibing a dislike to 
her, exiled her from court, and sent 
her to live in a kind of disgrace at 
Sens. At length relenting, he recalled 
her ; but her young and clouded life was 
terminated by her dying in childbirth 
at the age of twenty-one. Her successor 
was Ingerburo, daughter of Walde- 
mar King of Denmark, She was 
beautiful, with a profusion of fair hair, 
and was scarcely seventeen when mar- 
ried. The day after the nuptials she 
was crowned. During the rites Philip 
was observed to gaze upon her, and 
then to turn pale ; and became so 
troubled, that he could scarcely be in- 
duced by his ministers to allow the 
ceremony to continue. But in a fort- 
night afterwards he called a council, 
and divorced the poor young foreigner, 
who, on learning from an interpreter 
what the proceedings meant, burst into 
tears, exclaiming in a broken dialect-— 
‘^Bad France 1 — Rome!” implying 
that she appealed to Rome from the 
injustice of France. But Philip bru- 
tally imprisoned her in the convent of 
Cisoin, near Lisle, and left her in such 
penury, that she was often dependent 
on her needlework for her food. In 
1196, Philip married Agnes, the lovely 
and amiable daughter of the Duke of 
Merania. But Pope Celestine, at the 
instance of Canute, Ingerburg’s bro- 
ther, annulled the divorce of the latter, 
and dissolved the marriage of Agnes 
and Philip. The king refused to re- 
nounce his new wife, and shut up 
Ingerburg in a still more rigorous im- 
prisonment than before, at Etarapes. 
The kingdom was laid under an inter- 
dict, and a council was called at Sois- 
sons, where the cause of Ingerburg 
was pleaded so earnestly, that Philip, 
without waiting lor the termination, 
silently retired ; and riding to the pri- 
son of the young Dane, placed her be- 
hind him on horseback, and without 
any attendants, or respect, carried her 
to Paris, and acknowledged her as 
queen. Agnes de Merania seeing her- 
self abandoned, died of grief soon after, 
at the Castle of Poissi. After her 
death, Philip again cast off the so often 
insulted Ingerburg, and again impri- 
soned her ; but was constrained by the 
Pope to release and recal her to court, 
where she continued to reside meekly 



i^iid pfttieitifcly, ill-treated by the king, 
but pitied by the people. She survived 
her tyrant, who has incurred the odium 
of making three lovely, and virtu- 
ous young women undeservedly mi- 
Bcrable. 

Louis VIIL (the Lion), 1223. 

His queen, Blanche, daughter of 
Alphonso VIII. of Castillo (and of 
Eleanor of England), was so fair that 
she was called Candida, and was good, 
rudent, and pious. She enjoyed her bus- 
and’s love in a happy union of fwonty- 
six years. Yet she was not exempt 
from royal anxieties ; for during her 
regency for her son (St, Louis), she had 
many troubles, cares, and diilicnltics, 
on account of the insurgent nobles and 
the Bretons. She had lost four sons 
and a daughter in infancy, and she 
finally died of grief at Maubuisson, on 
hearing that her son, St. Louis, who 
had gone to Palestine, was a prisoner 
in Egypt. 

Louis IX, (St. Louis), 1226. 
When only nineteen he married 
Margabet, daughter of Raymond Be- 
renger Count of Toulouse, who was 
herself but fifteen. She had every ad- 
vantage of person, mind, and heart, 
and was ever beloved by Louis. But 
in her early days she experienced great 
vexation from her mother-in-law, 
Illanche, who so entirely separated the 
affectionate youn^ couple, that she 
would not permit them even to converse 
together. On one occasion when Mar- 
aret was dangerously ill, and Louis 
ad ventureti to her room to inquii'c 
after her health, his mother, finding 
him there, took him by the hand to 
lead him outj and the poor invalid 
called to her in tears — “ What, ma- 
dame I will you not suffer me, either 
living or dying, to speak to my lord 
and husband?** After the death of 
Blanche, the domestic happiness of 
Margaret was unbroken, if we except 
her natural grief at losing six of her 
eleven children. But her greatest aflliic- 
tion was the loss of St. Louis, who died 
of the plague in Tunis. Shc^ died 
1295, and was buried ut St. Denis. 

Philip HI. (the Hardy), 1270. 
His first wife, Isabel, daughter of 
James I. King of Arragon, was only 
fifteen at the time of her maiTiage, and 
had a lair prospect of happiness, had 


life been spared. But she died at 
iwentj'-five, in consequence of a fall 
from her horse, which occasioned a pre- 
mature confinement. She was buried 
at St. Denis. The second queen of 
Philip, Mary of Brabant, daughter 
of Henry Duke of Brabant, was hand- 
some and intellectual, and was at first 
beloved by her husband. But a gulf 
was soon opened between them by the 
calumny of a man named La Brosse, an 
upstart favourite of Philip, who accused 
Mary of having poisoned Louis, the 
son of her predecessor Isabel, Philip 
imprisoned the queen, and treated her 
witli rigour. But her brother, then 
Duke of Brabant, came forward in her 
defence ; and after a searching exami- 
nation, La Brosse was convicted (by 
the confession of one of his tools) of the 
youngprince’s murder, and was hanged. 
Mai'y was honourably acquitted ; but 
she had suflered severely in mind and 
in health, from the trials and indigni- 
ties to which she had been exposed. 
After Philip’s death she lived in a close 
retri lit from the world. One of her 
daughters, Margaret, was the second 
wife of Edward 1. of England. 

Philip IV, (the Fair), 1285. 

His queen was Joan, daughter of 
Henry King of Navarre. She had 
great talents, and a taste for the fine 
arts ; and seems to have escaped, in 
great degree, the sorrows of the crown 
matrimonial of France. But she had 
only attained the age ofthirty-threc at 
her death. One of her daughters, 
Isabel, was married to Edward II. of 
England subsequently ^to her mother's 
decease. 

W e come now in order of time to 
four Burgundian princesses (two pairs 
of sisters), whose respective husbands 
filled the throne of France in succes- 
sion, under the titles of Louis X. (lo 
Hutin), Philip V. the Tall), Charles 
IV. (the Handsome), and Philip VI. 
(de Valois). These ladies were Mar- 
garet and Joan, daughters of Robert 
II. Duke of Burgundy, consorts of 
Louis X. and Philip de Valois; and 
Jane and Blanche, daughters of Otho 
of Burgundy, and wives of Philip V. 
and Charles IV. 

Margaret was married when scarcely 
fifteen to Louis X, She was very 
liaudsome, and depraved in no ordi- 
nary degree. She, with her sisters-in- 
law, Jane and Blanche, inhabited the 
Hotel de Nesle, that stood on the 





Seitoe,* and that bas acqtiircd an Jnfii* 
nious celebfity from the scandalous 
revels of these beautiful but wicked 
young females, who are said to have 
caused the guests they admitted se- 
cretly to bo hurled down a trap- door 
and drowned in the river, if they un- 
fortunately recognised in their fair and 
anonymous entertainers the wives of 
their princes. Margaret and Blanche 
had selected two favourites, Norman 
knights and brothers, named Philip 
and Walter d’Aulnay. The latter had 
been attached to a Mademoiselle de 
Morfontainc, who, finding herself ne- 
glected, was inspired by jealousy to 
watch her fickle lover, and thus disco- 
vered the double intrigue, which soon 
came to the knowledge of the king 
(then Philip IV.) On the trial of the 
criminals, revelations especially dis- 
graceful to the princesses were made. 
The brothers D’Aulnay were executed 
after being put to tortures too horri- 
ble to relate. Some persons proved to 
have been accessories to the royal in- 
triguantes were likewise put to death. 
Margaret and Blanche were degraded, 
and stripped of their inheritances ; 
their heads were shaved, and they 
wore imprisoned in a most rigorous 
manner in the Chateau GaiUard, about 
seven leagues from Rouen. Margaret 
was strangled by the hands of an exe- 
cutioner in her dungeon, by the 
king’s order, in 1315, when only 
twenty-six. 

Blanche remained a close prisoner 
for twelve years. She was then re- 
moved to the Abbey of Maubuisson, 
where she took the veil, but did not 
long survive her profession. Her two 
children pre-deceased her. She was 
never crowned as the consort of 
Charles IV., but the shadow of the 
crown matrimonial projected itself 
forwiirds, and fell Upon her, as it were, 
by anticipation. 

Jane was sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the Castle of Dourdan. But 
she was the heiress of the province of 
Franche Comtfe, which her husband 
did not think it good policy to restore, 
as he should do if he divorced her. 
He therefore adbeted to believe her in- 
nocent of the charges brought against 
her, and applied to the parliament for 
her acquittal and restoration to her 
rank and honours. During the life of 


her husband. King Philip V., Jano 
lived decorously ; but her after years 
proved the truth of the former accusa- 
tions ; for her widowhood was a career 
of the utmost profligacy. She died in 
Flanders at the age of thirty- seven. 

Joan of Burgundy, sister of Queen 
Margaret, and wife to Philip VI. (de 
Valois), bore a very diflerent character 
from that of her guilty relatives. She 
was prudent and virtuous, and was be- 
loved by her husband, but had the 
gi’icf to see his kingdom overrun by the 
Einglish. The fate and the criminality 
of her sister must have given her many 
bitter pangs. She died at fifty- five, 
and was buried at St. Denis, 

After the execution of Margaret in 
the dungeon of Chateau GaiUard, her 
husband, Louis X., took for his second 
wife Clemence of Anjou. But she 
had been only a few months wedded 
when Louis died, leaving her enoeinte* 
The violence of her grief brought on 
fever, and her posthumous child died 
in a few days after its birth. She her- 
self died young, in retirement. 

After the demise of Blanche in her 
cloister, her widower, Charles TV., 
married Mary of Luxemburg, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Henry VII. She 
was amiable, discreet, and beloved, 
and died in cbildbirili, aged only eigh- 
teen, in a year after her marriage. 

The third wife of Charles, Jane 
h’Evreux, his cousin, was worthy of the 
love and esteem he bestowed upon her. 
But she lost her aflcctionatc husband 
by death after three years only of 
union. Jane lived to the age of sixty, 
and was buried at St. Denis. The 
crown made for her coronation was 
used to crown the succeeding queens of 
France. 

On the death of Joan of Burgundy, 
the virtuous sister of the strangled 
Margaret, Philip VI. married Blanche 
of Navarre, then only eighteen. But 
her regal splendours and domestic af- 
fections were overthrown by the death 
of Philip, in a year and a-half after 
their nuptials ; and she was left a vri- 
dow and enceinte before she had com* 
pleted her twentieth year. She had 
subsequently the mislbrtune to lose her 
only ctiild, Blanche, in the bloom of 
youth. Queen Blanche lived in retire- 
ment, and died at seventy, and was 
buried at St. Denis. 


Its site is now occupied by the Palace of the Institute, and some other buildings. 





John (the Good), 1350. 

He was much attached to his estim- 
able wife^ Bona of Luxembubo ; but 
the calamities of his unfortunate reign 
were a source of anguish to her, both 
as 'wife and queen. The realm was 
torn by civil factions, and devastated 
by the victorious arms of the English, 
under Edward IlL Bona did not long 
survive the, to her, disastrous battle of 
Cressy, in which so many of the French 
nobles perished. 

His second wife, the charming Jane 
j>*Auvebgne, widow of Philip do 
Rouvres Duke of Burgundy, had her 
share of sorrows, as queen, wife, and 
mother. She saw her royal husband 
defeated at all points by the English, 
taken prisoner at Poictiers, and carried 
to London, to endure a four years’ long 
captivity ; and the kingdom, in his 
absence, a prey to the horrible atroci- 
ties of the peasant war, called the Jac- 
querie. The dauphin, her step-son, 
treated her with disrespect, deprived 
her of the regency, and obliged her to 
retire to Burgundy. Her own two 
daughters died young ; and when her 
husband was free to return to her, in 
1361, it was with estranged affections, 
he having fallen in love, while in Lon- 
don, with a lady, to be near whom ho 
returned to England and to captivity, 
in which he died. Grief shortened the 
days of his unhappy queen, who sur- 
vived him but a year. She died in 
1365, and was buried at St. Denis. 

Charles V. (the Wise), 1369. 

His wife, the accomplished and hand- 
some Jane de Bourbon, died in child- 
birth, leaving her husband inconsol- 
able. Of her nine children, six had 
died before her. Dying in 1378, aged 
forty, she was buried at St. Denis. 

Charles VI, (the Beloved). 1380. 

He married the beautiful and de- 
raved Isabel of Bavaria, notorious for 
er conjugal infidelities, her violence, 
cruelty, prodigality, and want of na- 
tural affection for her children. On 
account of her licentious conduct, the 
king caused her to be imprisoned for a 
time; his subsequent insanity, however, 
gave her power and liberty, which she 
abused. She was disgraced by her 


intimacy with her husband's brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, and then with 
the Duke of Burgundy, the murderer 
of Orleans. Her favourite, Boisdour- 
dan, was put to death by order of the 
king, issued in a lucid interval. Another, 
Saligny, was arrested by the dauphin, 
who confined his mother in a prison, 
whence she was delivered by the Duke 
of Burgundy, in arms. France was 
overrun- by the English, and deluged 
with blood by intestine factions ; the 
people were starving, the king insane, 
and with his children often in want of 
the commonest necessaries. Isabel 
and her son, the dauphin, detested 
each other ; she endeavoured to poison 
him, and failing, negotiated, in order 
to ruin him -with the English, for the 
cession of France; and made a mar- 
riage between her daughter Catherine* 
and Henry V. of England. On the 
death of the lunatic and neglected king, 
Isabel, despised by the English, and 
abhorred by the French, fell into 
merited poverty and desolation ; and 
when she died, none could be found to 
pay any regard to her remains, which 
were conveyed at night in a little boat 
across the Seine to St. Denis, accom- 
panied only by one priest and the boat- 
man. 

Charles VII, (the Victorious), 1422. 

He married IMaky of Anjou, daugh- 
ter of James II. King of Naples. She 
was a woman of most exemplary con- 
duct, good sense, and veligious feelings, 
and was at first much esteemed by 
Charles, till he was alienated from her 
by his mistresses ; then he treated her 
with the utmost disdain, and would not 
even speak to her ; and bis favourites 
(with the exception of the celebrated 
Agnes Sorcl), emboldened by his ex- 
ample, behaved to the queen with great 
indignity. Yet she endured all with 
uncomplaining meekness, and declined 
the advice of her friends to withdra'W 
from court, the scene of her griefs, 
lest it should injure the king with his 
people, who were suffering deeply from 
the English armies in their country ; 
and, to add to her griefs, her son, 
Charles of Normandy, was poisoned. 
After the death of the king, Mary 
founded twelve chapelles ardentes$ witn 
twelve priests in each, to pray night 


• Her daughter Isabel had been previously married to lUchard 11. of England, who was 
dethroned by the father of Catherine’s husband. 
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and day for the repose of his soul. She 
died in 1403, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

Louis XL 

The first wife of this bad man was 
Maegaret, daughter of James L of 
Scotland. She was witty and accom- 
plished, but had no personal attrac- 
tions, and was disliked and ill-treated 
by Louis. Having been calumniated, 
and without redress, by a gentleman 
named Count James de Tilly, she fell 
ill from chagrin, and was so weary of 
her sad existence, that she refused to 
take any remedy to save her life, say- 
ing, <‘Fie upon lifel let no one speak 
of it to me any more.” Mary died 
childless, and very young. She was 
never queen j but being dauphiness, 
was queen expectant ; and the crown 
matrimonial had cast its dark shadow 
forwards. 

The second wife of Louis, and his 
crowned queen, was Charlotte, 
daughter of Louis Duke of Savoy. 
She was amiable, meek-spirited, and 
modest ; yet her evil-minded husband 
treated her not merely with unkind- 
ness, but with brutality. He insulted 
her by his numerous infidelities, and 
kept her in such poverty, that her food 
was scanty and coarse, and her apparel 
mean and patched. When he was at 
war with the Duke of Burgundy, sus- 
pecting the queen to be well inclined 
to the interests of his adversary, he 
imprisoned the unfortunate Charlotte 
in the Chateau of Amboise, where she 
suffered still greater distresses than 
ever. Of six children, she buried two 
sons and a daughter young. Her con- 
stitution was so broken by the inroads 
of penury and constant vexation, that 
she died in three months after the de- 
cease of the tyrant. Her tomb at 
Clory was broken open and profaned 
by the Hugonots in the subsequent 
religious wars. 

Charles VIIL (the Courteous) > 1443. 

Ilis consort was Anne, only child of 
Francis H. Dukff of Brittany — a prin- 
cess distinguished by brilliant advan- 
tages of mind and person. She was at 
first attached to the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis XIL, but was re- 


quired to relinquish him, in order to 
marry Charles VIII., to whom she 
made an affectionate wife. In her early 
ears some clouds dimmed her horizon; 
ut subsequently her sky was calm 
and bright, Charles was, for some 
time, a negligent and unfaithful hus- 
band; and she lost all her children, 
three sons and a daughter, in infancy; 
the loss of the young dauphin, in par- 
ticular, afilicted her severely. At the 
close of his life, Charles became more 
sensible of his wife’s merits, and more 
endeared to her ; and she grieved sin- 
cerely at his premature death. But her 
destiny was prosperous: she retained 
her rank as queen consort, by becom- 
ing the wife of her first love, the Duke 
of Orleans, who succeeded Charles on 
the throne; afid over the heart and 
mind of Louis she ever preserved a 
strong influence. Yet she died early, in 
childbirth, when she had scarce num- 
bered thirty-eight years; she wa8_buried 
at St. Denis. The predecessor of 
Anne, with Louis XII., had been 
Joan, the sister of Charles VIII., and 
daughter of Louis XI., whom Louis, 
when Duke of Orleans, had been re- 
luctantly forced to many when the 
princess was but twelve years old. 
This ill-fated lady was remarkably 
plain, and even somewhat deformed; 
but wise, pious, good, and tender; and 
was, unhappily for her peace, affec- 
tionately attached to a husband to 
whom she was an object of dislike.* 
She was allowed, for a brief space, the 
empty title of queen, of which Louis 
XII, was in haste to despoil her, for 
the sake of her brilliant rival, her bro- 
ther’s widow, Anne of Brittany. The 
new king assembled a council to sanc- 
tion his divorce from Joan; and the 
proceedings took a peculiar course, 
that were torture to the mmd of a 
delicate and sensitive princess. After 
her divorce was pronounced, Joan re- 
tired to the Convent of the Annuncia- 
tion at Bourges, where she lived in 
the odour of sanctity, and died at the 
age of forty-one. 

The third wife of Louis XII. was 
Mart, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England — an unwilling and sorrowful 
bride, constrained to marry, in the 
bloom of seventeen, an infirm old king, 


* Madjime de Gerilis’s Novel, “Jeanne de France,” of which this princess is the heroine, in 
representing Louis XII. as cherishing an}’ tender feelings fordier, deviates from the general 
testimonies of history. Scott’s “Quentin Durward” conveys more truthful impressiona of 
his sentunents.. 





while her heart was dveii to Charles 
BraodoDi ailerwards Duke of Sufiblk. 
Her lore for Brandon, who had ac- 
companied her to Franco, was disco- 
vered by the Countess of Angouleme, 
whose son Francis was heir to the 
crown, Louis having no male offsprinff ; 
and the young queen had the mortin- 
cation to find herself placed under a 
rigorous and humiliating surveillancef 
established by Madame d'Angouleme, 
who had determined to keep watch 
over her conduct. H owe ver, the death of 
Louis, after a brief union of only three 
months, terminated her restraint, and 
her unwelcome royalty. She wedded 
her first love ; but numbered no more 
than thirty-seven years at her death. 

Francis t* 1515. 

Ilis first queen, Claude, daughter 
of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany — 
amiable and mild, but not handsome — 
was neglected by her husband for his 
many mistresses. Of seven children, 
she lost four, and died forsaken and 
spirit- broken at twenty-five, and was 
buried at St. Denis. Her successor 
was the handsome and accomplished 
Eueanob, sister of the Emperor Char- 
les V., and widow of Emanuel King of 
Portugal. Notwithstanding all her 
attractions, she received neither atten- 
tion nor respect from Francis ; who, 
ungrateful to her for all her exertions 
to maintain peace between him and 
the emperor, seemed as though he stu- 
died to distress her by his public and 
various profligacies; and she was, in 
particular, deeply pained by the osten- 
tatious appearance of the Duchess 
d'Etampes (Anne do Pissclieu) at court. 
Eleanor felt the sorrow of being separa- 
ted from her first lover, Frederick, bro- 
ther of the Elector Palatine — of losing 
an amiable, respectable husband, who 
loved her, and whom she esteemed— 
and of being parted for ever, by state 
policy, from ner only child, the Por- 
tuguese infanta, Maria, on account of 
her iparriage with the French king, 
who proved to her so unworthy a hus- 
band. After the death of Francis, 
Eleanor, weary of court lile, devoted 
herself to religious observances. 

HmrylL 1547. 

His queen has left a detestafile 
memoiy in the records of Europe, 
Cathebisb PE Medioi#, daughter of 
I^orenzo Duke Crbino, and niece 
of Pope Clement VII., handsome, 


talented, and wicked, in a comipt and 
thrbulent time, seems to us like a 
blood-red meteor gleaming from a 
black and stormy sky. By her own 
criminal conduct she gave a pretext to 
her husband for his undisguised infi- 
delities with ladies who were more the 
queens of his court than his wife was 
permitted to be, and she was often 
threatened with divorce. Catherine, 
ambitious to reign under her son’s 
name, wickedly strove to incapacitate 
her children from power by a bad 
education ; she indulged them in idle- 
ness ; early initiated them into luxury 
and licentiousness; and seared their 
feelings by bringing them to behold, 
as spectacles, criminals tortured and 
executed, and animals tormented. But 
as she sowed she reaped. Her sons, 
broken in' constitution from their dis- 
sipated habits, died early, and without 
heirs; by which she saw the sceptre pass 
into the hands of Henry of Navarre, 
whom she detested, the husband of her 
daughter Margaret, who was scorn(3d 
by that husband for her profligacy, the 
result of her education ; and she saw 
her innocent daughter Elizabeth un- 
kindly treated by her morose consort, 
Philip 11. of Spain, who suspected a 
fcmaJc brought up under the auspices 
of Catherine de Medieis. After the 
death of her husband (killed in a tour- 
nament), Catherine fomented the feuds 
of the Guises and the Moiitmorcncies, 
that distracted France ; and instigated 
her son, Charles IX., to the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ; which subse- 
quently so preyed upon his mind, that 
on his death-bed he drove her from his 
presence with horror. His brother 
and successor, Henry III., being de- 
ieated by the League, and obliged to 
quit Paris, in consequence of Ins mo- 
ther’s intrigues and bad advice, forbade 
her to rc-appear at the council, re- 
proachmg her with such severity, that 
irritation, at the words of the only child 
she had really loved, brought on a 
lever of which she died ; despised for 
her lapses from virtue, and execrated 
for her many cruelties^ She was buried 
at St, Denis. 

Francis //. 1559* 

This only amiable son of Catherine 
de Medieis, was married at fifteen to 
the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots, 
who had been educated with ^ him in 
France. They tenderly loved each 
other; but in two years after their 
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marriago, and one year after coming 
to the throne^ Francis died childless, 
to the great grief of his young widow. 
Mary frecj^uently indulged and solaced 
her affliction by composing little poems 
to his memory, and singing them to 
her lute. As a specimen of these effu- 
sions, we translate one of the shortest 
with which we are acquainted 

Wlien Blumbermg on my couch I rest, 

In dreams thou still art near ; 

My hand by thine is warmly prest^ 

Thy kind voice glads mine ear. 

By night, by day, in good or ill, 
liepose or toil, thou ’rt with me stilL 

It was with deep regret that Mary, 
compelled by the machinations of the 
queen-mother, Catherine (who dreaded 
tne influence of her talents and her 
beauty at court), found it necessary to 
leave France, which she loved as the 
scene of her youthful happiness, and 
return to Scotland. The crown ma- 
trimonial of France had fallen from 
her head, yet its thorns clave to her, 
even when she crossed the seas; for 
much of her subsequent and well- 
hnown misery is attributable to her 
French education, and to the manners 
and ideas she had learned in the French 
court, which had unfitted her for the 
more sober and decorous country of 
her birth. 

Charles IX. 1560. 

ELiiZABETH, his consort, and daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Maximilian, was 
good, sensible, and pious ; but though 
respected by the king, she was very 
unhappy. The profligate court was a 
scene shocking to her piety and purity, 
and she lived in it, but not of it, a 
very solitary life ; seldom speaking, 
and then only in Spanish, her vernacu- 
lar tongue. Though she bore meekly 
with the mistresses whom her husband 
araded before her, she was deeply hurt 
y his infidelities. Charles, on his 
death-bed, confessed himself unworthy 
of BO amiable a wife, and regretted the 
sorrows he had caused her; sorrows 
which left such enduring traces on her 
mind, that though young when widow- 
ed, she retired into a perfect seclu- 
sion, refusing the proffered alliances of 
the kings of Spain and Portugal, and 
founded at Vienna a convent, in which 
she devoted herself to religious exer- 
cises till her death, at the age of thirty- 
eight. 


Hemry IIL 1574. 

His wife, Louisa, daughter of Louis 
Duke of Mereoeur, of the house of Lor- 
rdne, had a cheerless lot. She was 
separated from her lover, the Count 
de Solm, to whom she was about te be 
united, and wedded a man who, though 
at first dazzled with her beauty, soon 
wearied of her melancholy and of her 
inanimate manners; and the queen 
dowager, Catherine, by her raiseniev- 
ous interposition, estranged him still 
more from his fair bride. Louisa had 
the misfortune to lose her only child at 
its birth ; and the murder of the Guises, 
her beloved relatives, by the treachery 
of her husband, filled her with horror# 
She felt great indignation at the inso- 
lent conduct of Henry’s mistresses at 
court ; and he, in revenge for her com- 

{ ilaints, dismissed all her attendants, 
eaving her in a state of solitude. She 
sunk into melancholy, became negligent 
of her dress and appeai'ance, and seem- 
ed anxious to forget she was a cmcen. 
After the murder of Henry, by «iames 
Clement, Louisa dedicated her life to 
religious seclusion, imposing on herself 
so many pilgrimages and austerities, 
that she shortened her days by them, 
and died 1601. 

Henry IV. {the Great). 1589. 

Margaret de Valois, his first wife, 
daughter of Henry 11. and Catherine 
deMedicis, corrupted at an early age 
from the bad examples around her, 
was noted for her abandoned conduct ; 
yet her beauty and her talents won for 
her much admiration and oven literary 
homage. Political considerations oc- 
casioned her marriage with Henry of 
Mavarre, when her heart was devoted 
to the Duke of Guise : an ill-omened 
marriage, celebrated hurri(‘dly ami 
without the usual regal pomp, and 
stained soon after with the blood of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Mar- 
garet and Henry hated each other for 
their mutual infidelities. To compel 
her to consent to a divorce, that he 
might marry his favourite, Gabriellc 
D’Etrees, Henry treated Margaret with 
contempt, exposed her to wont, allowed 
his mistresses to insult her, and at last 
imprisoned her in the Castle of Di?son, 
where she suffered great privations. 
After the death of Gabiielle, Margaret 
yielded her consent to her divorce, re- 
taining, however, the useless title of 
<|U6en, butseeingthc real regal Honours 
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transferred to her successor, Mary de 
Medicls. Margaret lived to behold 
the annihilation of her house, 
and even the extinction of the 
name of Valois ; all her flatterers for- 
sook her; she existed poor and ne- 
glected ; and solaced herself parti); in 
devotions, partly in revelries unsuited 
to her age, sex, and position ; and 
partly in composing poems and me- 
moirs commemorative of her many 
lovers, several of whom died violent 
deaths. She is said to have habitually 
worn a large farthingale with numerous 
pockets, and in each pocket a box con- 
taining the embalmed heart of some one 
of her deceased favourites. As she 
advanced in years she became hypo- 
chondriac and gloomy, and died at the 
age of sixty-three. She composed for 
herself an epitaph,* from the oiiginal 
French of which we make the following 
translation : — 

epitaph. 

This flower of Valois’ tree, in which hath died 
A name so many monarchs boro witU pride, 
Marg’rct, for whom fair wreaths the Muses 
wove, 

And laurels flourish’d in the classic grove, 
Hath seen her wreaths, her laurels wither’d 
all, 

Hath seen at one rude stroke her lUies fall. 
The crown that Hymen in too fatal haste 
Upon her brow ’mid wild disorders placed, 
The same nide stroke to earth hath cast ; 
and now 

Despoil’d she lives, like wind-swept, leafless 
bough. 

She, noble phantom, shade of what had 
been, 

A wife, hut husbandless — a realmless queen, 
Lmger’d amid the relics of life’s fire, 

And saw her name before herself expire. 

Margaret was buried at St. Denis. 

In the Anthology of Constantine 
Cephalus we have met with a Greek 
epitaph (by Antipater) on an unfortu- 
nate bride, which contains a few lines 
singularly applicable to the disastrous 
marriage of Margaret de Valois, in 
which both bride and bridegroom 
were equally unwilling, and which was 
peculiarly calamitous, as the prelude 
to, and the signal for, the carnage of 
St. Bartholomew. That the reader 
may judge of the applicability, we give 
our tranSation of the Greek lines 


Cans’t thou, O sun ! this vast calamity 
With patience see I — Woe worth yon nuptial 

torch ; 

Whether it were unwilling Hymen’s hand, 
Or willing Pluto’s, lighted up its blaze. 

Mart de Medicis, second queen of 
Henry IV., and daughter of Francis 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, was very 
unhappy. She was eclipsed in her own 
court by her husband's mistress, the 
Marchioness de Verncuil, who pub- 
licly treated her with disrespect, and 
mimicked her Italian accent and man- 
ner. The queen complained of the 
favourite’s insolence, and her remon- 
strances caused violent quarrels be- 
tv'een her and the king, who frequently 
threatened to divorce her, and iilegiti- 
matise her son, the dauphin, in order 
to marry the marchioness. Mary’s 
temper was soured, and her mind ren- 
dered irritable by her constant vexa- 
tion and apprehension. After Henry's 
assassination she had the affliction to 
see her friends, the Marquis Concini 
and his wife, put to death by the order 
of her son ; by whom, also, she herself 
was twice imprisoned on account of her 
disagreement with his prime minister, 
Richelieu. She witnessed the miseiy 
of her daughter, Henrietta Maria, wife 
of the unfortunate Charles I. of Eng- 
land, and she became an outcast. Dis- 
missed from Eno land by Cromwell ; 
obliged to quit Hmland from Richelieu’s 
influence ; denied by her son a shelter 
in Paris, where she had reigned, she 
retired to Cologne, where, deserted by 
all, she suffered such poverty that, in 
the last winter of her life, she could 
not purchase fuel, but was obliged to 
burn her scanty furniture. Her priva- 
tions brought on dropsy, of which she 
died. We have ourselves stood in 
fi’ont of the plain-looking, mediocre 
house in Cologne, occupied by the 
exiled queen before she retired to the 
convent in which she died, and have 
recalled to memory the expressive ^i- 
taph composed upon her fate : we offer 
the reader our translation of it &om 
the origmal French 

EPITAPH. 

BY itr VHKMOWN AUTBOB. 

The Louvre saw my splendours — like a star 
My husband’s deathless glory shone afar i 


* This epitaph is in Margaret’s handwriting, in one of her MS., presented in the Biblio- 
theque du Hoi ” at Paris. An ecclesiastic once falsely claimed the authorship of it, the mori 
of which has been established to belong only to Margaret 
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ShftU live ia light npon the page d ikme. 

Ah ! who aml4 my grandeur could foresee 
An extli^^ death, a foreign grave fbr me ? 
Cologne, tbou guardian city of the Rhine ! 
That gav*ist a tombf to this poor Ihune of 
mine. 

If e’er the passing stranger seeks to know 
The tale of all ipy greatness, all my woe, 

Tell him, a queen lies in this narrow space, 
Whose blood runs warm in many a royal 
race ; 

Yet, in her dying hour, bereaved and lone, 

Ko spot of earth had she to call her own. 

JLouis XHL 1610. 

His wife, the handsome and majes- 
tic Anne of Austma, daughter of 
Philip III. of Spain, was married at 
fifteen to a cold, unfeeling man ; and 
they lived in a constant state of es- 
trangement, increased by the mis- 
chievous interference of Mary de Me- 
dicis, who took pains to incense her 
son against his young wife. Anne was 
accused of participation in a, conspi- 
racy of the Prince of Conde to de- 
throne Louis. She endured the hu- 
miliation of being reprimanded in open 
court ; and was often moved to bitter 
tears by the sarcasms of Louis, who 
dismissed all her Spanish suite, and 
thus rendered her very solitary. Even 
her correspondence with her father, 
her only solace, was interrupted ; her 
papers seized, and herself imprisoned 
for a time at Chantilly, on an accusa- 
tion of Richelieu, that she revealed the 
affairs of Prance to her father. Her 
married life was joyless ; her regency, 
imher widowhood, stormy. The re- 
volt against her minister, Mazarin, 
forced her to quit Paris, and she en- 
dured much personal privation. At 
the close of her life (painfully termi- 
nated by canceiO> she was consoled by 
the filial love o™er son, Louis XI V. ; 
but she forms no exception among the 
unfortunate queens of France. She 
was buried at St. Penis. 

Louis XIV* (the Great). 1615. 

He married Maria Theresa, niece 
of Anne of Austria, and daughter of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Though mild, 
amiable, and anectionate, she never 


possesiid }ier but wus 

rii^hted for a of 

mistresses, whose preSOnoe In her oou^t 
was a continual outrage to her feelings. 
She lost the greater number of her , 
children very young, and died broken*, 
hearted at forty-five. ShO was buried 
at St. Denis. 

if' 

Louis XV. 1715. 

His wife, Maria Ohareottb Leok- 
ZINSKA, daughter of Stanislaus 1., the 
unfortunate King of Poland ; was at- 
tached to the Count d’Etr^es, an ofe- 
cer of the ganison of Weiasenburg, 
where the Polish king and princess ^ 
resided during their exiles and she 
was on the point of being united to 
him, when nor hand was demanded 
for the King of France. She spoke 
six languages, was fond of painting, 
and had various accomplishments. Her 
prospects of conjugal happiness were 
soon destroyed by the depraved French 
courtiers, male and female, who made 
it their task and their triumph to se- 
duce the king from her. Her feel- 
ings were wounded by seeing his 
meretricious favourites appointed to 
places at court which brought them 
into contact with her. She mourned 
over the untimely graves of her son, 
the dauphin, and his young wife, and 
several of her children. The sad and 
forsaken queen endeavoured to amuse 
her mind by writing, drawing, and 
working for the poor, but she would 
never give fetes. Grief for the tragi- 
cal end of her father (burned to death 
by his robe-de-chambre taking fire), 
occasioned an illness of which she died, 
1768. She was buried at St. Denis. « 

Louis XVL 1774. 

The woes of his beautiful t.nd most 
Ul.fatcd wife are familiar to the world 
as ** household words.” The name of 
Marie Antoinette recalls, rapidly 
and vividly, as a fiosh of lightning, 
agonies so varied, so intense, so un.^ 
common, that the mind is struck with 
wonder, horror, and compassion, lit 
the hundredth repetition, even as 
the first recital. As all rivers ruii 
into the sea, yet it is not full,^Vto the 
fioods of affiiction fiowed upon her 


* Cliarles I. of England married Henrietta Haria t and PMUp IV- of piirrled 
■Elizabeth. 

f Her body was subsequently transferred to St Poaia ; ; : - ' 
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m ^ltb^^^ n))jrtjmo'm ; Aiiti tiie 
...j.' likk m oce^ti, 

iti%i|e.»tMt i^rettnial* Im^ tiever been 
itj^ba^ied, taougb tbe theme of & 
tiiotiiJ4ndJ)oni‘ 

Napohon. 1804. 

r The <»m<H)th brow to which the blood- 
Btained diadem of Marie Antoinette Was 
trhns&rred^ eeemed for a season ex- 
ifidipted firoih the ordinary fatality* 
£o0|spnTNfi was hapj^ in her children ; 
hap|)yiti her imperial husband’s love 
and fils glory ; happy in her extraor- 
dinary ofevation ; Wppy in the respect 
ictf her conrt> where no unblushing 
riy^l diired, as in former reigns, to 
parade withiri the circle of tlie fair 
aovereign. But the unseen and un- 
imspec^i thorn witlwn the crown ma- 
trimonial worked its way. Who knows 
not the anguish of that unmerited and 
ungrateful divorce> to which she was 
forced to consent, by the man whom 
she had materially served, and whom 
she had so affectionately loved ? 

Her Austiian successor could not be 
accounted otherwise than unfortunate, 
fiihce early deprived of empire, parted 
for ever from a husband whose sincere 
wish it had been to render her hapj)y, 
and bereaved by death of her amiable 
son, if she had but possessed ordinary 
sensibility. But cold, apathetic, and 
selfish, Mauia Louisa evinced but little 
fbeling for her every way blighted 
boy — hone for his imprisoned and 
t^len father y and her subsequent con- 
nexion wi th her one-eyed chamberlain, 
*Oount Neipperg, disentitles her to our 
respect or sympathy. Boubtlevss the 
reader will remember how Byi*on has 
dharacb^rised her heartlessness iq his 
Age of Bronze,” in the sarcastic lines 
tha^^oimlude thus : — 

** Rff esre* her cheelt betray no Wrife, 

the eaT'empresa growft tui Ac a wife I 
rnuoh for haman tle« In royal breaeta 1 
W'lty Hpare feelings when tlicir own are 

Iwter 

Zouh FhiUppe, ^00. 

who sbaJl withhold his pity from 
tho respectame ex-ijueen, Ainsmii;' 
the last; and etill living victim of the 
crown matrimonial of France ? She, 


till, ;Ithp teihplas' !: 

she >a« :d&ti»od to >reOp over 
the ig^ves of her eldest wn (Duke of 
Orleans), snatched away m the prime 
of manhood^ and of her lovely daughter, 
Marie, in the bloom of yputhi With her 
nuptial garland just wreathed j and At 
last to fly into a foreign land with her 
husband, from the rage of his revolted 
nation; and to remain in exile, wi- 
dowed and dethroned. 

And now, reader, have we not laid 
before you a black cataloglio of those 
who have worn the crown matnmUiial 
of France? Out of sixty, seven royal 
and imperial corisorts, there are but 
thirteen on whose names there is no 
dark stain of sorrow or of sin. Of the 
others, eleven were divorced ; two 
died by the executioner; nine died 
very young; seven were soon widowed; 
three wore cruelly traduc^; three 
were exiles ; thirteen were bad in dif- 
ferent degi’ees of evil; the prisoners 
and the heart-broken make up the 
remainder. All those who were buried 
at St. Denis — about twenty* in niam- 
ber-^were denied the rest of the grave ; 
their tombs were broken, their coflins 
opened, their remains exposed to the 
insults of a revolutionised populace, 
and then flung into a ti*encb, and 
covered with quick- lime* 

Does history show any parallel to 
this list of queens and empresses in any 
civilised country ? With pride and 
pleasure we contrast with it our Eng- 
lish history ; for though several of our 
queens have had sorrows, the number 
of the suflerers is smaller, and, thair 
griefs tvere (generally speafeiDg) of a 
more chaj^tened kind. Nor has the 
English diadem been disgraced by so 
many examples of wickedness, nor by 
turpitude"^ ojf so deep a dye ; and how 
few are the divorces Ik-none since the 
Conquest save in the reign of one klng^ 
Wo are not about to investigate tlie 
causes of the fatality so evidently at- 
tending the crown matrimonial of 
France, ^th whatever idit^yncrasy, 
so to speak, in the nation or in the 
court it may be connected ; nor why 
the dark shadow shonldi spread into 
other lands when their sovereigns ally 
themselves wiUi French royalty. But 
wo cannot help observing the remark- 


** to tlie royal conaorts from the thav of Charlemagne ; oth#s cf 

^^arUcr,^&Vm Imdetl at St Dcuis, attd sabsequeudy exhunied., 



oimt Brit^li cr6wi^ fifettfed 
wiilrli a 4^^1iter df France. Tie t#b 
p,6j|i0ds amon^ our queens consdrt lid-. 
torioiis for their wickedndssi wei:^ 
both French princesses, Eleanor cif 
Aquitaine, divorced by Louis VIL, 
aria married by Henry If* of En^and ; 
and Isabel (daughter of Philip I v . and 
Jane of Navarre), the faithless hnd 
cruel lyife of our Edward tI,^shB 
whom (xray has apostrophised : — 

** Sheovglf of FranuOf with uoreleotlng fangn, 
teAT'st the boireh of thy lUAUgled laate.** 

* 

Kichardll., husband of tbo gentle 
QhUd- queen Isabel tie Valois (daughter 
of Charles VI, and Isabel of Bavaria) 
was dethroned and murdered,- Henry 
V.^ survived his marriage with Isabel’s 
sister, Catherine de Valois, but two 
years i and on his, death, in the flower 
6f manhood, England’s glory was long 
obsured; and from, the second mar* 
riage pfthe same Catlierine, descended 
Henry VIIl., the greatest tyrant that 


dfttenw fkM'Mkff, dd:itrididls),-W'ari 
beheaded. 'd0tt#thfl^ 

Isabel of Ahgbuldinei hpd ^ 

Anjou, the parthei^ Of thd 
reigns of Henry IIL, Jbhh>'^ arid 
Henry VT., though not dadghtere Of 
French kin^, wrire^ neverthelesir, 
French women. 

In retracing the miseries of the riri* 
fortunate royal marriages of Fraiiij^ 
our memory has involtintririly and ria^- 
turally recurred to the familiar lines, of 
Horace, descriptive of unions of ah 
opposite character. If any one Vrishes 
to adopt those lines, as a good augury ’ 
for the new ** imperial biide,?* whatever 
doubts we may feel, we will not ilt 
courtesy gainsay him 

»* FeUc«i ter et ampliut 

puoB irrupta tenet copula: nee Mialii 
Olvnltui querimonHgt 
Bupremi tolvet amor die.*’* 

M. E, M. 


LjECTUEES AT MECHANICS INSTITUTBB-*-LOBI> CABLlSLE — LOED BELFAST. 


** Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Centuiw, a Course of Lectures by the 
Earl of Belfast,” is the title of a vo* 
lume lately laid on our table. Phe 
nanie is onq calculated to excite 
attention, and the preface, which tells 
us that '^the lectures were delivered 
in the Music Hall, Belfast, in the month 
of JVTarch, 1^52, for the benefit of the 
library fund of local Working 
Classes* Association,” is of itself enough 
to disarm criticism. The volume is 
inscribed tp theJ|arl of Carlisle, whose* 
ea^ertions in aidmg the education of 
all glasses, pf society have done him so 
mqph fiononr, and have been produc- 
tive of so much gbod^ , Most of our 
readers must be familiar with th^ ac- 
count of his travels in Anierica, his 
natvative of yrhich was first cpinmuni- 
cat^d, in^e form pf lectures at Mecha- 
nics* Instjtri^s in the north of England, 


and has since been published ip one of 
the little books which, by their cheap- 
ness, tempt railway travellers to pur- 
chase, and which are more sure to find 
attentive readers than if they had been 
brought before the world in the sump- 
tuous quartos of a formep day. In 
the same unambitious form were also 
published his comments on the poetry 
of Pope and of Gray, which were flrst 
read or sppken by him bbfbre one or 
more of the mechanip’ institutes or 
working men’s associations. , 

Such readers as have the pppoiiN||p1lH^ 
of referring to the beautiful littl^ bupa 
entitled Claims of Labour,** or e^en 
to our very imperfect account ofit,f 
will find a statement that the 
the changes, which society has uhdijrf^ 
gone during the last two or thtbe cen- 
turies, has been each day to sopiqrate 
the classes, of which it consists, flrdin 


• “ Thrice happy the3% in pure delights. 

Whom lovp with mutual bond uni^ 
ypbrqken by coriiplaints or strife, \ 

Even to the Ji^st hoi«» liifej*’^FBANC;s and Fvifs 
f DubHn UkivEKsiTt mao^iNj^ Jati. 



0tW more ai^ mo^. Look 
any of the bookfinrhich d^cribe 
ancieotmanners-^Strutt*s <<^rtsand 
^aatimefi of tbe People of England^’* 
for instance •— and see bow much has 
passed away in which a more easy inter- 
course between classes tended to in- 
crease the kindliness of each to the 
other. The very study of books tends 
to isolate us. The ancient Church fes- 
tivitiesi and the parodies of these fes- 
tivities, which were a part of manners 
as much as the more sacred solemnities 
—the Boy Bishop, and the Abbot of 
Misrule, and the Devil in the Mysteries 
and Mummeries— brought all persons 
together to the same common enjoy- 
ment. The distinctions of rank were 
not forgotten, but there was to all tbe 
. same share in a common enjoyment. 
All this has passed away. Other times 
and other tnoughts have succeeded. 
The Book of Sports is no longer a part 
almost of the religion of the people. 
We have no wish to recall that past ; 
we have no doubt that, on the whole, 
society has gained ; and so far from 
that gain having been at the expense 
of those whom we conventionally call 
the lower classes, it is our opinion that 
those classes — considered as classes — 
have on the whole gained, but that 
something of the happiness of society 
has, both to the rich and the poor, 
been lost — something for which, if it 
could not be preserved, it would at 
least be well to seek such compensation 
as changed circumstances enable us 
still to attain. 

It is a delight to us to see such men 
as the author of the Claims of La- 
bour*/' as the Earl of Carlisle, and, 
we may add, as the Earl of Belfast, 
active in the mission of humanity. 
There can be no doubt that, wherever 
the essays of the first- mentioned writer 
ar^nown, they have been productive 
of Peat good— that they have pressed, 
upon the near t and conscience of many, 
a sense of duty, which, urged by a less 
earnest or less ^ntle monitor, would 
|H?obably have indolently slumbered, 
satisfied with benevolent dreams, and 
never wakened into action* Lord Car- 
lisle has, perhaps^ even done yet more, 
as t^re is something in the living 
voice, and eye, and gesture, more than 
in the mute eloquence of books. And it 
is probable that his ei^ample and encou- 
ragement in |»rts of the country where 
he possesses political and territorial 
infiuence, have brought numbers loaid 


in tha good causb pf edumition, who 
would otherwise have silently allowed 
the working classes to effect what they 
could for themselves, satisfied that they 
were doing fully enough, if they did 
not interrupt. 

It would appear that Lord Carlisle 
has for many years delivered lectures 
at the several mechanics' institutes 
through Yorkshire ; and there are few 
books which convey more information 
on topics of general literature than the 
little shilling volume of his addresses 
which the Longmans have issued in 
“Tbe Travellers* Library." ButPof 
greater value than any amount of 
pleasure or instruction that may be 
derived from the book is the example 
thus given, and which has had many 
followers. Dickens and Bulwpr Lyt- 
ton have aided in the good cause. 
Robert Ferguson, son of tbe mem- 
ber for Carlisle — who is hitnself pre- 
sident of the mechanics* institute of 
Carlisle — has, in their hall, given, in 
popular lectures, the best account of 
Austria and its institutions that we 
know. We believe, but axe not quite 
sure, that the substanc# of his vo- 
lume of Eastern travels, which, in 
spite of its fantastic title (“tbe Pipe 
of Repose"), deserves to be classed 
with the works of Warburtoh and 
Kinglake, was first delivered in the form 
of lectures. Through Lord Carlisle's 
addresses, the cultivation of our high- 
er nature, by means of the Fine Arts 
and of Poetry, is impressively urged ; 
and there is no reason whatever 
why these should be exclusively tbe 
birthright and heritage of the rich. 
Through the Pine Arts and Poetry, 
rather than in any other way, is it felt 
that mankind are all of one blood— 

One touch (^Nature doth mako all men kin/' 

The language of our true nature 
is that of poetry. In one of these ad- 
dresses, Lord Carlisle suggests what 
we think might lead to great good— 
the mere reading aloud of some great 
poem — the Paradise Lost /* the 
“ Iliad '* in one of the English trans- 
lations } a play of Shakspeare’s. Why 
not extend this — why not a novel of 
Lever’s, or Miss Edgeworth*8? The 
comfort of a warm and well-lit room, 
with such enjoyments, will soon put an 
end^ to ale-Jiouse jimkettings and such 
excitements. 

Scotland was, we believe, the birth- 
place of timse Jnstitutidns ; but we are 
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iiot sure that their success has been m 
gr^, or their induence as bencficiki 
as in the north of England* There is 
some difficulty in making them direct 
schools of instruction for the adult, and 
the education of the young is provided 
for or assisted in many other ways. 
The danger to be Chiefly guarded 
against is, the communication of super- 
ficial information. Still, even this is 
better than none, and its diifuslon is 
likely rather to cure than create idle 
vanity. There will, no doiibt, be 
showy lectures on mesmerism, and 
pliienology, and such things — which, 
if they do no great good, will yet do 
little or no harm ; and amusement is 
itself a good. It is wonderful to how 
much our strong perception of this 
great truth— *unrevcaled to statisticians 
and benevolent Quakers, and the race 
of philanthropists and antiphilanthro- 
pists — reconciles us. Even laughing at 
a lecture — so that the laugh be not very 
loud or long — is no unpleasant or un> 
profitable thing. 

In these reunions at mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, we do not ask for the very 
best information on any subject. The 
better we can get, the more shall we be 
pleased; but as the cheerful guest will 
not contradict his host who is passing offi 
a bottle of claret for Burgundy, but af- 
firms, without giving the wine a name, 
that it is good wine of its kind,” so 
we, on these occasions, take what we 
can get, and are thankful. A short 
lecture from a lord may be better than 
a long one from a mechanic ; still, 
when we go to those places — attend- 
ance on which we rather preach ve- 
hemently than practice actively — we 
should like sometimes to hear lords 
lectured as well as lecturing. The 
thing, however, is a good thing — a very 
good thing ; and if of moment in Scot- 
land and in England, of how much greater 
moment is it m Ireland. What Lord 
Carlisle, and Helps, and Ferguson, 
with the aid of Dickens and. Bulwer 
Lytton, and others, are doing in Eng- 
land, I^rd Belfast is doing in Ireland. 
He had, we ou^ht, perhaps to say, 
been anticipateef at Beliast, by Mr. 
Whiteside and Mr. Napier, who both 
delivered lectures at the ^me rooms, 
for the same objects ; and in Limerick 
similar efforts were successfully made 
by the late Sir Aubrey De Vere. 

We are glad to find a young Irish 
nobleman ^aged in the good cause. 
Our mentioning him in connc:ii;ion 


with the distinguided men whom 
we have just spoken of, is almost 
forced upon ns, not merely from the 
circumstance of all being engaged in 
what is substantially the same work, 
but because they may be said to feel 
themselves as co-operating with each 
other in it. Lord Belfast's work is, 
as we have said, dedicated to the Earl 
of Carlisle, as is also the Friends in 
Council,” of one of the other writers 
whom we have mentioned. 

There can, we think, be no doubt 
that the bringing together the various 
ranks of society, has upon all a hu- 
manising induence. This has made 
the theatre, at all times felt — in spite 
of much that wo cquld wish changed 
for the better, and with all its permit- 
ted license — to be, upon the whole, of 
no doubtful benefit to society. In one of 
Lord Morpeth’s addresses to the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute — we like to speak 
of him under the name by which he 
was known among us — after endea- 
vouring to excite his auditors to the 
exercise of active virtue,” he adds 

I believe there is scarcely anything which 
tniglit nf)t be attained, if we could only one 
and all of us determine to rise up to what we 
might be ; if it could only be felt thoroughly 
by every one of us, no matter how humble 
his place, or how contracted his sphere, that 
each one has his own appointed work and 
mission, — not, assuredly, by indulging in 
any puffed-up opinion of his own capacity, 
and endeavouring to escape from his natural 
place or his allotted business, but by con- 
stant and conscientious ])erseverance, in 
which he might do much, very much, to 
smooth all the troubled elements of the daily 
life around him, and to aid the general wel- 
fare and advancement of his species. I be- 
lieve that there is nothing at once so ambi- 
tious, and yet so bumble, as duty ; and it ia 
the true, the practical, the Christian philo- 
sophy to endeavour rightly to af portion and 
attemper the ambition and the humility. It 
is because I believe that labour afforjls the 
maiu occasion and chief exercise-ground of 
duty, and because 1 see what labour has 
already done, and stretch my eyes forward 
to the yet greater things which it Ijas to do 
ill the world, that 1 said that if 1 had lived in 
the olden times, I should have been ready to 
build temples and altars in Us name. But 
when I give this merited praise to labour, 1 
believe, at the same time, that, with a view 
to the interests of labour itself, with a view 
to its vigorous, and permanent, and cheerful 
exercise, we ought not to exact t(m excessive 
and engrossing a service ; but that breaks 
and relaxations are desirable, and salutaiy,^ 
and even necessary, to its own ptoper deve* 





Jt mhere.<?^ tl^t 

tt| ^be e^^itto«8 
$y"‘thi Poo^ toains whicfi ^nvey 
Mgo away «Vi*i tlia $molt« ati4 

WfijKpe^t' of ibfelt own atreets an^t febops, 
to fieO wbatevcT ma;^r tio worthy of note, ttpon 
iha many pointa of tliat great net-^work of 
Pliways' bj^ H^hidi we in tho prooeaa of 
being 8iirroanded,*-4to the ^owded quays of 
liverpool or the gothio aisles of York ; and 
I should net re¥){ne^]iet me say it with the 
peace of Mr. Wordsworth — if a protracted 
line of railway should, on sqme sunny after- 
noon, carry a large beyy of the tradesmen of 
Icedl to ine soft margin of Windermere or 
tniswatcr. It is on the same ground that it 
has given me peculiar jdeasure to have the 
privilege of witnessing and shoring the cele- 
bration of this evening, in the midst of such 
a community as I luive already adverted to, 
and in the presence of such o company os 
that which I now see around me. It has, 
indeed, fallen to my lot often to be pre^ent 
at what are termed fashionahle amusemeuta 
in various quarters of the globe, and I have 
always found that they are pretty much the 
same thing wherever in the world it might, be 
— whether amongst the courtier circles of 
St. Petersburgh, or the republican dandies of 
New Y^ork. I do not mean to assume any 
very severe or moralising tone with respect 
to the attempts of people to amuse or enliven 
themselves; but I must say that 1 have gene- 
rally found these very polbhed ammements 
to ho rather listless, unmeaning, and unsa- 
tisfying things, where pet^le seemed to come 
because they had nothing better to do, and 
to find it a great relief when it W’as time to 
go away. But an assembly like this, con- 
hned to no class or walk in life, comprising 
very many of what are termed the middle 
and iabounng classes of society, those who 
keep the business of daily life really going, 
brought and kept together by no other tie 
than the love of knowledge, the wish to at- 
tain it and to communicate it, to acquire for 
themselves and to dispense to others the re- 
ciprocal benedts of instruction and advance- 
ment — this, to say nothing of its being more 
useful and more ennobling, seems to me a far 
fresher, livelier, heartier tiling, than the 
high -dying entertainments £ have adverted 
to-> the morning battue or the midnight 
po&a,'* 

In another address ( Wakedeld, May, 
1844), ^ We fpd him addressing the 
Iforkshire tfiuon of Mechanics*” Insti- 
tutes;— 

toiiing at your daily task, andl>r your daily 
bread, you may certainly be without those 
oiipOrtunitles and aids tb advancement in 
study or in discoveiy which belong to stu- 
dious case, or to kamed leisure ; bnt it is 
not tram quarters that tlie most hdl-. 


liaht eontritsiriof^ Ip hmnan 
have hi^n ^ ' ahw^yl ' ‘maopV^’' ww ’ nd$ "fSpohk 
fhesb classes i^at Wati or hj^^ley, or 
fon, dr Burris, or C^s^rey, dn my 
travels on ^^eat eontlndnt ofKorth Amd- 
riea, I iehaticed to in With a bladkshilth 
in one of the interior Statei^ who, while he 
most assiduously performed aB the require*^ 
ments of his calling, accomplidied the mas- 
tery of, 80 as to be perfectly able to read, 
about fifty languages* I ^vo just put 
an exti*act which was made friim the journal 
of this blacksmith lin^ist ; It is a diaiy of 
his daily business for five dayd tahen by 
chance in the course of the year. The ex- 
tract is from the common-place book of 
Elihu Bunitt, in 1838. ‘June fith. BlOad 
fifty lines of Hebrew, thirty-seven of Celtic ) 
six hours of forging. Jtuie 6th. Bead 
thirty-seven lines of Hebrew, forty of Celtic; 
six hours of forging. June 7th. Bead sixty 
linos of Hebrew, sixty lines of Celtic, fifty- 
four pages of French, twenty names of stars ; 
five hours of forging. June 8th. Bead 
fifty- one linos of Hebrew, fifty lines of Cel- 
tic, forty pages of French, fift^n names of 
stars *, eight hours of forging. Junfe 10th 
(Sunday). 100 lines of Hebrew, eigbtv- 
iive pages of French, four services at church, 
Bible- cliiss at noon.* For many daj'S he was 
unwell, and sometimes worked twelve hours 
at the forge; so that it seems tiiat ho did 
not come within the ten-hours’ bill. How, 
lest you should be tempted to think that 
the concerns of his handicraft interfered with 
or were prejudicial to his course of study, I 
slmll subjoin a remark which was made with 
respect to him by IMr. Combe, the eminent 
phrenologist, who travelled in Ametica, and 
who gave the greatest attention to the de- 
Aelopmcnts of the Inunan head, and to the 
conditions of human health. Mr. Combe 
says — ‘ One thing is obvious, that the ne- 
cesrity for forging saved this student’s life; 
if he had not been forced by necessity to 
labour, lie would in all probability have 
voted himself so incessantly to his books, that 
he would have ruined his health, and been 
carritKl to a premature grave,’ ” 

Lord CarHslo is not satisfied with 
thus praising, and thus encouraging 
exertions of others. lie is hiinsSf A fel- 
low- worker with the humblest of thc^ 
who toil, and vnth him in whose 
vice all toil alike. Inhere can, we thipt 
—whatever seeming contradiction may 
lead us to enunciate the propo^itfoh 
doubtfully or to limit St — ^be noYeason- 
able doubt that the educatibn, yhi% 
disciplines the faculties, Wngs 
fore the mind larger objects ^f oont^- 
plation than those which ^e forced updn 
tt by the necessary pmvisioii f6r‘ each 
day’s wants, even though un^nn<^ted 
witjji religion, elOvAtes the ihotil 





of ina». We should ^ay this with- 
out hestMiot^i wet^ if stot tlint ^on^e 
i^ntersp and among them Sir A. Alison, 
contend, or seem to contend, agaiiBt the 
proposition, and have endeavoured to 
prove from statistical tables that crhne 
increases with the increase of secular 
education. The fact we doubt, or, to 
speak more accurately, disbelieve, what- 
ever statistical tables may say, or seem 
to say. But, suppose it true, it is far 
from deciding the question. Education 
for all may be desirable, even suppose 
it accompanied with increased crime in 
some. The question, however, is one 
which we are not now calleil on to dis- 
cuss. Our business is with a volume 
or two, discussing the merits of some 
of the English poets, not a statistical 
inquiry—. 

« Ours is a talo of Floddcn flold, 

And not an history I" 

Butwhyupview such a work at all? 
It makes no high claims. A good deal 
of it was printed in the newspapers 
when the lectures were delivered, and 
the newspaper itself — 

“ The folio of four paKcs— happy work— 
WhielVlWt even critics criticise,*' 

would not seem to be more secure 
from the pen of the reviewer than these 
lectures, written for some local pur- 
pose, and becoming a book almost by 
accident. But we are not sure that 
even the newspaper of our day is sacred 
from the reviewer. The newspapers of 
Cowper’s time, were newspapers in the 
jitoper sense of the word ; they did not 
affect any very serious criticism, nor 
were they subjected to it. They were 
but little instrumental in creating, or in 
displacing ministries. They were not 
what newspapers have since become. 
They gave reports, strange and imperfect 
reports, of parlianicntary debates, from 
which little would be learned of what 
was go^ng forward — that little calcu- 
lated not to satisfy, but to excite cu- 
liosity. To a had, no doubt, then, as 
now— . 

** r^Atrioti butittns with heroic rAge, 

And plAoemou, all tranquillity and emlles." 

You had public meetings ; corporation 
orator^ roared, — seditious demagogues 
harangued— ^ 

^ Catarocte of declamation thunder here— 

Thare, Weete of nn meaning APi‘cad tho page, 

In which all oomprohenilon wondere lost f 
While ideUlB of pleasantry amuse Us there, 

With Botorry descants on a nation’s woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay oonfusion ; roses fox the eheekS) 


AMd lilies for the brows of Ihdod age f . 

Teeth for the toothless, rlhgt^stbui^te held— 

' HeaVen, earth, ahd oeeon pinihdexed of thetx sweets i 
Keetaroous gseenoes, OlympkiO' dews ; . 

.Sermons, and city ftaids and ilbvourite airs | 
iEthercol journeys, submorihe ekploiti f 
And Ksterfdto, with his hair end, 

At his own wondors— ^wondering for hie' head,'* 

Among the advertisements of news- 
paper of that elder day were, no doubt, 
those of tho itinerant lecturer, thougn 
neither Cowper nor Crabbe have 
thought it nccCSMiry to distinguish them 
from those of other candidates for pub- 
lic attention, whose claims to notice 
fill tho motley miscellany — 

f where the advertising tribe succeed, 

Fay to be read, yet find that few wSU read, 

And chief the illustrious race, whose drops and pills 
IJave patent powers to vanquish human Ills. 

riiysic had oftce alone the lofty style, 

The well known iiosst, that served to raise a smile. 
Now all the province of the tribe invade, 

And wc abound in quacks of every trade.” 

The newspaper of the days of these 
poets can scarcely be said to exist now. 
It is probable that such delight as 
Cowper describes welcoming the arri- 
val of the post, was less felt in the 
after days of mail coaches, than when tho 
winter evening and its comforts were 
ushered in by the arrival of the postboy— 

** He comes— the herald of a noisy world, 
With^pattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen 
iSiks— 

News from all nations lumbering at his back.” 

And the rapidity with which the rail- 
road conveys intelligence cannot but 
diminish its interest. Is there any 
place now so remote from the stir of 
intercourse as to have the kind of hap- 
piness and misery, intelligible, which 
Crabbe speaks of, in tho following 
lines? — 

** So charm the news— but we, who far from town, 
Wait till the postman l)rings the packet down i 
Once in tho week o vacant day behold. 

And stay fur tidings till they're three days old | 
Ti»at day arrives, no welcome post appears, 

But the dull morn a sullen asiiect wears ; 

We meet, but, ah I without our wonted smile, 

To talk of headaches, and complain of bile i 
Sullen we ponder o’er a dull repast, 

Nor feast the body while the mind must fkst,” 

The newspaper of our day — which 
Las swallowed up altogether the pam- 
phlet of former time— bids fair to devour 
magazine and review. The only po- 
litical discussions which are read at all 
are those in the papers. The review, 
appearing at intervals of three mortal 
months, is a slow coach ; and every- 
thing that it used to carry is now sent 
by other conveyances. The magazine, 
moving on lighter spring^, rather better 
horsed, and &iTen by smarter lads than 





tlie 4>ld lomberlitg miew, yet oflen 
finds Itself distanced by the newspaper; 
and there is even in ourselves, who stilly 
bold the magazine a somewhat more 
convenient vehicle than either news* 
paper or review, some disposition to 
allow many of the modem books, which 
in one way or other reach us, to be de- 
livered to Prince l^oaterity, if such be 
their destination, by any other con- 
veyance than our van. 

The feeling with which we regard 
Lord Belfast’s exertions in comnumi- 
eating, by public lectures, his views of 
•'the Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” may be judged by 
our notice of his graceful work, when 
reviewing Lord John Russell’s "Me- 
moirs of Moore.” Still we have some 
hesitation in making a volume of cri- 
ticism the subject of a critique. The 
very justness of the observations is 
against our doing so, ns the subject 
on which Lord Belfast lectures is one 
which has been treated of by almost 
every person engaged in literature for 
the last thirty or forty years, and it 
was scarce possible that much of no- 
velty could distinguish any one now 
bringing it before any portion of 
the public. That persons ni humbler 
walks of society should be addressed 
by a person in his lordship’s position 
scarce constitutes a reason, interest- 
ing as the fact, no doubt, is, and 
indicative of social improvement in 
more ways than ^one. The beauty 
of many passages in these lectures — 
the power of mind, which they occa- 
sionally and very often exhibit, and 
the good sense which has subdued and 
controlled the expression of enthusi- 
astic admiration, and fitted the lecturer 
for his office, form our chief motive 
for making the volume the subject of 
a formal review.* 

The first lecture opens with a pas- 
sage from Lord Jeffrey, in which he 
states the importance of being able 
to trace the sources in our own mind 
to which the pleasure that poetry 
gives is ultimately to be referred. The 
reader in Sterne, " who is pleased, he 
knows not wW and cares not where- 
fore,” is a different class of person al- 
together from such analytical studenf 
as the great critic imagines. He who, 

** Man sad boy. 

Hath been an Idler in Uie land, 

Contented, f f h« can etiloy 

Xbe tfainge that othert uuderttand,** 

* Poets and Poetry of the NineteenUi 


has no btt^es^ hhife.: The iftere vague 
perception of natufal beauty ^..the feel- 
ing of enjoyment fh>m sun^iine and 
shade, from indulgence in a dreamy 
mood and fiom modulated sound-— 
when one is pleased tather from our 
own reverie beihg but little inter- 
rupted by any exercise of attentive 
thought— which, we fear, is by too 
many regarded as constituting the 
basis of tlie poetical character, is at 
all events one which will not do for 
him who would examine scenery for 
the purpose of re-producing, by any 
exercise of the painter’s art, its effects 
on the eye or on the mind. Still less 
would it answer in the case of the ana- 
lyst of poetry, whether his object be 
the ambitious one, which the young 
poet, in the strong sympathy that con- 
sciousness of kindred power cannot but 
produce, may have, of learning from the 
works of the great masters i|ow their 
creations arose, or whether it be 
but the gratification of a reasonable 
curiosity, not easily satisfied, till it has 
learned as much as can be searched out, 
by patiently investigating causes and 
effects, of the art " unteaehable, un- 
taught.” Our author seems to decline 
such analysis, and limits his ambition 
within more narrow bounds . 

** As for me, 1 vill account it sufficient 
glory and reward, if I succeed in imparting 
to those that bear mo any share of my own 
admiration for our immortal bards, by prov- 
ing that it is based both on taste aud truth. 

“The requisites for a poet are many, but 
beyond all doubt the chief of these are /ma- 
ffination and Fancy, Of these two qualities 
it might be said timt the one builds the struc- 
ture, while the other stamps upon it a delicate 
tracery ; or, comparing tliem to music, that 
the one conceives the theme, while the other 
adorns it with an airy not- work of ornament 
that charms the car, and enables it to follow 
the leading idea through subtle changes and 
Protean harmony. 

“ Imagination is cultivated by patient ob- 
servation: the Impressions of sense whidt 
are felt by all alike, glide oflT the memory of 
the i^aimaginative man, while on the mind of 
him who has this heaven- bestowed gift, they 
are reflected — not evanesceutly— but as it 
were upon a plate prepared by photographic 
process, to perpetuate the semblance of 
whatever shadow is cast thereon. 

“ This retaining of impressions iwoduces a 
habit of accuracy in the process of imaging, 
that will eventually bestow a po#er of de- 
scribing objects not b^ore the eyes; and 
the poet thus acquires the power of storing 

Century.” Ijondon, Longmans, 1862. 
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his trkh tmitetisls that enable him 
te p^rodnee at wUI an harmonious whole, 
whicti, though it be the building of his own 
brain, is formed of materials dug from the 
quarries of memory andreflecthm. 

**This is the poet*a groundwork. Then 
with a mind thus plentifully stored, he 
seeks to place some order in his thoughts. 
At tirst all is chaos and confusion ; but a 
light, though far distant, appears, and as 
his thoughts begin to take a form, it seems 
by degrees to approach and widen its track, 
until a broad and even way lies patent 
before him ; the stores of memory so ranged 
on either side that he plucks from them on 
his passage that which shall best adorn his 
attendant muse ; while from the wild dowers 
which fancy strews in his path, he stoops 
to pick such as shall form a wreath most 
apt to deck her brow.” 

The ** Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century,** is not a strictly accu- 
rate title. The poems by which Cole- 
ridge is best known, were written before 
1800; so were Wordsworth’s, so were 
Crabbe’s, and so were many of Scott’s. 
It is also inaccurate in a different way ; 
it is confined to the poetry of writers 
who are dead. Still, who has ever medi- 
tated a title-page, and found it possible 
to avoid inconveniences of this kind ? 

Of Coleridge, we are given some ac- 
count of the ‘^Ancient Mariner,*’ and a 
few quotations, well calculated to give 
some conception of the poem. '‘Chris- 
tabel’* is scarcely mentioned; nor are we 
satisfied with the few words which re- 
late to the “ Ode to Dejection*’ : — 

“ Of Coleridge’s love of truth, mastering 
every other feeling, we have a curious ex- 
ample in his * Lines to Wordsworth,’ 

“ The latter bad recited to him a pSbtical 
essay * on ttic growth of an individual mind,’ 
which Coleridge greatly admired. On the 
following evening he addressed to his bro- 
ther baid a laudatory |)oem, in which he 
conveys his praise in terms that must have 
startled the hermit of Grasmere, whose de- 
light was— 

*• t To pipe a simple iong for thinking bearts.* 

Speaking of Wordsworth’s visit to France 
during its revolution, he thus addresses 
him:-— 

** * For thou wert there, thine own brows gar- 
landed, 

Amid the^pror of a realm aglow, 

Amid a n^bty nation Jubilant, 

When, from the general heart of human kind 
Hope spmng forth like a full-bom Ddty I 
—Of that dear hope afflicted and struck 

down, 


So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm 
and sure, 

From the dread watdh-tower of man’s abso- 
lute self^ 

With light unwauing on her eyes to look 
Far on herself, a ^ory to behold, 

The angel of the vision ! — Then (last strain) 
Of duty, chosen laWs* controlling choice, 
Action and joy ! — An orphic song, indeed— 
A song divine, of high and passionate 
thoughts, 

To their own music chanted !’ 

^^But for the example of truth, of which I 
spoke. He says ; — 

“ * Nor do thou. 

Sage Bard, impair the memorj* of that hour 
Of thy communion with my nobler mind,\ 

“ In any other man this had been arrogance ; 
in Coleridge It was the overweening influ- 
ence of truth raising him above the formal 
modesty : and this is perhaps the most cha- 
racteristic line in all his works.” 

The poem ** On the growth of an in- 
dividual mind,” which is here mention- 
ed, is that which, since Wordsworth’s 
death, has been published under the 
name of ** The Prelude.” It is curious 
how Lord Belfast has mistaken the 

Coleridge speaks of his notZer mind,” 
not — as Lord Belfast supposes — think- 
ing of it as in comparison with Words- 
worth’s, but in comparison with itself at 
an after period, when broken health 
and impaired energies had left it other 
than what it was in the period of youth 
and hope. The poem speaks in a tone 
of natural depression of spirits, of the 
contrast between Coleridge, as he was 
at the time to which Wordsworth’spoem 
chiefly referred, and in which he is 
often described in language of admira- 
tion, anticipating all that might be ex- 
pected from his God-given” strength, 
and Coleridge, in the dejection of 
broken health and spirits — 

“ Ah ! as I listened with a Iieart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew : 

And, even as life returns upon the drowned. 
Life’s joy rekindling roused a tlinmg of 
pains, 

Keen pangs of love awakening as a babe 
Turbulent with an outcry in the heart ; 
And fears, self-willed, that shunned the 
eye of hope ; 

And hope, that scarce would know Itself 
fipom fear; 

Sense of past youth and manhood come in 
vain, 

And g^us given, and knowledge won in 




Anti whicb I jhftd called In wood-walla 

'■f' 

And all whicl^ patient toil had reared, and alt 
Coiinmtino with thee, had opene^ ont but 
flowers 

Strewed on my corse and borne upon my bier, 
In the same coffin fbr the self-same gravel” 
jSibyUne Leaves* 

The poetry of KirkeWhite noxtcomcs 
to the inind of onr author. How au^- 
gested — whether by supposed excel- 
lence, or by real contrast — we do not 
well know. The caprices, however, of 
criticism, when the writer is of gentle 
mood, are as little to be accounted for 
as tho^ of love itself. Some accident 
of a school premium, or some present 
from a theological godmother, may 
have introduced White’s poems to our 
author. He may, perhaps, have taken 
him up when he ought to have been 
better employed, and this alone is often 
the cause of admiration ; but some cause 
having but little connexion with the 
merits of the writer, must have raised 
White into the heaven of poetry in 
which Lord Belfast regards him as a 
star. We remember one similar case, 
James Montgomery's admiration of 
Dermody, whom he regarded as ouc of 
the greatest poets of later times. 
White’s “Ode to Disappointment is 
quoted, the cadences of which have a 
8oi*t of desolate wail, which is not un- 
likely to give pleasui’e to an iiuin- 
formed ear. it is a poem without 
passion or imagery— a vague, blank, 
vacant poem ; Scriptural language 
supplying the absence of thought — a 
poem by no means unplcasing, but 
surely not one of any promise 

“ Like wind in the porch of a ruined cliurch, 
IliUf wliUtlei and half groanii." 

Just listen— 

What is this passing scene f — 

A peevish Apnl day ! 

A little sm^ a little ram, 

And ikm night steals along the plain^ 

And all things fade away. 

Mm {soon discussed) 

Yields up his trusty 

And all hts hopes dnd fears lie with Mm 
in the dust, 

“ Then since this world is twm, 

And holatdSj and Jk^tf 

Why should T lay up earthly joys 

Where fust consumes <md motk destroys, 
And cares and sorrom eat f 
Why fly from ill, 

Vitith amious skill, 

Whkn som s this hand will frem — this 
thrdh^ing keatt he still 


Some passages are then quot^ fmip 
a ]poemi whi^h^pjte leH; fli 

his death; in lynich «;,OQUhcil of 
mons is assailed* etna speeches given 
there, cototainmg sqnie ibrc|bjeL fines. 
We think a time will come in which 
Lord Belfast will agree wi^h us in 
thinking, that he has ^Id too much, 
when he states that Kirke White’s 
“description of Satan’s return to hit 
own kingdom, after his visit to e^tb> 
and his temptation of our Saviour, 
scarcely yields the palm to Mil- 
ton.” 

From Kirke White, we pass to 
Wordsworth* Tlie poems which had 
originally raised so loud a laugh against 
Wordsworth, are quoted, and Lord 
Belfast is among those who join in the 
merriment ; yet something is to be al- 
lowed for the weight in the opposite 
scale, which ought to be given to what 
Coleridge has told us, that he has 
known m the case of each of the 
ridiculed poems, some one distinguished 
man to wnom it was a peculiar favour- 
ite— a fact, which may teach us a lesson 
of humility j for the poems tiiat have 
given more than common pleasure to 
such a man as Fox, one of the ad- 
mirers spoken of by Coleridge, must 
have something to commend them— 
must have seflne value which it may 
jiossibly, if not probably, be our own 
fliult, if we altogether disregard. 
Wordsworth was himself amused at 
pome playful imitations of them, as we 
learn by a quotation, which our author 
gives from Gillies’ “ Reminiscences of 
a Literary Veteran ” : — 

“Gillies describes a conversation with 
Sir Brooke Boothby, one of the greatest au- 
thorities of the day, on the subject of the 
tlien new aspirant to literair honours. ‘ Dur- 
ing one of our many walks,’ says Gillies, ‘ be 
inquired whether I did not think his poems 
very childish, and their subjects ill-chosen j 
to which I answered sweepingly that one 
subject was as good as another in the hands 
of a veritable poet, and that to resusciiate 
the feelings and impressions of childhood was 
an important duty. Two or three days after- 
wards, Sir Brooke gave me a MS* entitled 
“ Second Childhood ; or the Exercises of a 
Neophyte in a New School.” The said exer-* 
cises were two-fold ; first, a long poem, in 
heroic numbers, detailing minutely how the 
author in a morning ramble met with a juve- 
nile chimiuiy-sweepe^ who gazej^wiatfufly 
upon a basket of heitings, wherei^B, after |a 
train of reflection find inquiries, Si? Brooke 
produced a penny, and presented three of the 
silver-coats to the hun^ youth j secondly; 






« mpstUugbftHe jode on childhood, wl^ich 

» Bfluf, O l)rlng the cap and belli 
Stiuik with daffodil and daisy i* 

and of which I remember only four more 
lines — 

” * ISTamby pamby, dilly dallyt 

Never let your thoughts aspire t 
Wisdom lies in being silly. 

Man was made fur nothing higher.* 

With these travesties no one was more 
heartily diverted tlian the great poet himself, 
when he found them some years afterwards 
in an album at my house.’ ” 

Some beautiful stanzas from bis 
Lines to a Daisy,** are quoted, to 
prove Wordsworth’s liveliness and ra- 

e of fancy. There is a disposition, 
or, to repeat the kind of censure 
with which the ‘^Excursion’* was first 
assailed:— 

“ The * Excursion,* ” saj’she, “abounds with 
deep philc^iphioal thought, and is through- 
out adorned with picturesque jjassages fuU 
of (piiet and tender beauty. No one can 
read this poem (full though it bo of incon- 
gruities, and inconsistent with all truth and 
probability as is the basis of tlie talc) with- 
out admiring the aim of the writer, and the 
cnerf.^y with which he has struggled to build 
up and strengthen tbe powers of the mind, 
in contrast to the operations of sense. How 
much is it to be regretted that in the onset 
Wordsworth should have marred all harmony 
or apf)arent truthfulness in this work, by 
placing such sentiments as are here beauti- 
fully expressed in the mouth of — a Scotch 
pedlar — who, Instead of hawking his wares 
witlj a broad Gaelic accent, is made to pour 
forth highly wrought phrases 

** *Of truth and grandeur, beauty, love, and hope.* 

Thus does the poel violate not only the con- 
volitional rules of poetry, but the realities of 
life ; for surely it ‘ isJnconsistent with truth 
and probability that a profound moralist and 
dialectician should be found in such a situa- 
tion.” 

All this is unreasonable and unjust, 
and is borrowed almost in words from 
Jeffrey, or rather has been^hoed from 
the Old laughter of the Edinhu^k JRa- 
vim. Jeffrey tells us that Mr. Words- 
worth has made ** his chief advocate of 
Providence and virtue an old Scotch 
pedlar, retired, indeed, business, 
but still rambling about in bis fonner 
haunts, Mhd gossiping among Hs old 
customers, without his pa^ on his 
shoulders**’ Long before the <‘Ex- 
c«f ^ion^* had been wi*itten> it been 


remarked, in Pinkerton’s Letters from 
Scotland,’* pubHtmed undef tfte name of 

Heron,** that the necessity of travel- 
ling alone through thply-pebpled dis- 
tricts had given to this cl^ of men a 
meditative and piohs turn of mind ; and 
that when the travelling merchant first 
left his homo to pursue this occupation, 
he was regarded as about to be occupied 
in an honourable profession, not unbe- 
coming a gentleman ; and, on his re- 
turn, when enabled to retire with some- 
thing of a competence, was received as 
such. Conventional feeling then was 
probably much less ofiended than our 
lecturer, bent beneath his load ** of 
old Reviews, imagines, by the intro- 
duction of tbe vagrant merchant among 
the persons of Wordsworth’s philoso- 
phical poem ; and in thinking over the 
several occupations of life that might 
have been imagined as likely to produce 
such a character as tlie hero of the 
‘‘Excursion,'* wo do not know any 
combining so many of the required 
conditions, as we meet with in the 
north country pedlar. The ollence is 
in the word “ pedlar” — not In any one 
of the associations necessarily con- 
nected with the thought. The same 
minds that quamd with the word do 
not fall out with the Swiss itinerant 
who carries his basket of statues on 
his head ; and tln^y probably connect a 
dream of amatory romance with the 
huy-a-brooin gii-1. It would, of course, 
be impossible for us to give lengthened 
extracts from a poem which is within the 
reacli of most of our readers, and thus 
show with how little reasonableness an 
objection of this kind is dwelt on. Yet 
we may be permitted a word. The 
“ Wanderer,” as Wordsworth calls his 
pedlar, is described as a younger child 
of one who cultivated a small heredi- 
tary farm among the Athol Hills. His 
lather dies whue he is a child; his 
mother marries tlie village schoolmas- 
ter. The circumstances in which ho is 
brought up are minutely, even anx- 
iously dwelt on. Tbe household is 
brought up 

in Uie peaceful way# 

Of honesty and holiness severe i 
A virtuous household, though receding poor. 

Pure livers were they all, a;UBtere ahd grave, 

And fearing God t the very children taught 
Stetru self-respect, * reverenee for God’s Word, 

And an habitual piety, maintained 

With strictness scarcely known on GngUsh groun4<*’ 

The employment of the boy from six 
years of age till eiehteon, is teMbg 
cattle m the hiHs, cbrii^ the summ^ 





a^' 

In tlie winter k allowed to go eack 
day to his stepfather*^ schook a fabric 

«*th«titQodiaIonet 

Sold building on a mountAln'v dreary edge. 

Fur fin>m tbe tight of city «piro» or round 
Of miniter clock,*' 

To the school be each day goes and 
each day returns alone. The character 
of the sceneiy around^ the landscape 
and the changing heavens, impress 
themselves upon his mind ; and thought 
becomes more a habit, even because be 
has no one to whom to communicate 
his impressions. From childhood he 
has become familiar with natural ob- 
iects, arid the solitude in which he lives 
has created at an early period of 
his life that intense self-communion 
in which, more than in all else, con- 
sists what is called genius. His feel- 
ings are associated not with the perish- 
able objects on which those of common 
men are ordinarily fixed, but the glo- 
rious phenomena of outward nature — 
the mountains, the ocean, the midnight 
heavens, are impressed upon him 

" with portraiture 

And colour fo dletinct, that on hU mind 
They lay like aubatancei, and almoat aeemed 
To hauut the bodily aenae." 

The power of abstraction attributed 
to him was in itself genius. The sce- 
nery amid which he lived, thus linked 
to bis mind by meditation and sugges- 
tive thought, supplied a standard with 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
he measured 

" All hla remembraneea, thoughta, ahapea, and forma." 

Not alone does his mind expand by 
the habit of contemplating objects of 
greatness, but in this way it becomes 
furnished with imagery. Outward na- 
ture has properly no life of ite oTim ; 
such life as wc ascribe to it is given 
by the imagination of the observer, — 
is in truth the observer’s own mind 
reflected upon things without, or is 
the recognition by the human spirit 
of the presence of Deity diffused over 
all;-— the first breathing of what has 
been called natural religion. 

The Wanderer is brought up with 
little aid from books. In early boy- 
hood he has none, except such as 
tell the history of martyrs of the 
Reformation and the Covenanters, 
and some fragments of old stories of 
giants, knights-errant, and demons — 

** Protoe in garniture of wooden cuts, 
Strunge and^uooouth f dire faces^ figures 
dire, *■ ; 


Sbarp-knee’d, ahsip-elbow'd, and kau- 
aukled, too, 

With long and ghostly shankB— forms 
which once seen 
Ck>nld never bo forgotten.* 

The legendary traditions of the 
country— and no land is richer in such 
traditions— nourished Imagination ; — 
the Affections were of somewhat later 
growth in his mind, and appear first 
to have been confined to a sort of de- 
light in contemplating the beauty of 
sunrise and its effects : — 

“ Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds 
were touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love.” 

His lonely reveries on the mountains 
have a still deeper effect on his mind:— 

** Oh, then, how beautiful, how tright ap- 
peared 

The written promise ! He had early learned 
To reverence the volume which displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ,* 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith 

all things there 

Breathed immortality. . . . 

What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive. Low desires, 
Low thoughts had there no place; yet, 
was his heart 
lA)wly.” 

His occupation was that of a herdsman. 
He earned little more than what gave 
the means of his support ; the parish 
minister’s shelf supplied books with 
legends of martyrs and ghost stories. 
W ith something saved from his earn- 
ings, he had purchased the book which 
most bad tempted 

** his desires 

While at the stall he read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song,— 
The divine Milton.” 

His stepfather supplied a few mathe- 
matical books, and these now became 
his study. But nature was still upper- 
most at his heart,— 

as if he felt, 

Though yet he knew not how, a wastlog 
power 

In all ihings that from her sweet influence, 
Might tend to wean him. Therefore, with 
her hues, 

Her forms, and with the spirit of bar form^^ 
He clothed the imkedaeis of austeim truth.** 
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Something of what is called mysti- 
cism would seem now to have pos- 
sessed his mind ; and that strange 
state in which feeling seeks to ex- 
press itself in the. language of pure 
science. A state of mind, which if we 
were not prepared for much of real 
or seeming contradiction in the human 
mind, could only last for a very short 
season. A fine passage follows 

** full often wished he that the winds might 
rage 

When they were silent ; for more fondly 
now, 

Than in his earlier season did he love, 
Tempestuous nights, the conflict and the 
sounds 

That live in darkness : from his intellect. 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought, 
Ho asked repose ; and I have heard him 
say, 

That often, failing at this time to gam 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of 
ligkt, 

Amid the roar of torrents, where they 
sent 

From hollow clefts, up to the clearer air, 

A cloud of mist, which in the sunshine 
frames 

A lasting tablet for the observer s eye, 
Varying its rainbow hues ; but vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart.” 

In such training was his life passed 
till his eighteenth year, at which time 
be makes the efibrt to teach a village 
school, but finds that — 

The wanderings of his thought were then 
A misery to him 

And he resigns the task in despair. 
Then comes that occupation which 
gives him his designation among men, 
and which is a stone of stumbling 
even to those who are generally among 
the sure-footed. Is it possible that 
the word pedlar can have the power in 
any mind to overcome all the associa- 
tions which have been gathered round 
this man, to whom a reality as strong 
as ever Defoe gave to one of his 
heroes, has been given by our great 
poet? and if 

“ The small critic wielding his delicate pen,” 

is unable to raise himself above the 
idle prejudice, does he imagine, or 
can he imagine, that the better por- 
tion of his audience, the mechanics 
and artisans whom he addresses, will 
or can follow him in this fastidious- 


ness ? Listen to the passage in which 
the oflfensive word occurs. , Think 
you that any one capable of un- 
derstanding and enjoying it . and to 
understand requires but ordinary aU 
tent ion — will be affected by the spirit 
of ridicule with which it is sought to 
preclude any consideratiHi of a subject 
which has occupied a thoughtful man's 
mind for many years ?— 

“ That stern yet kindly spirit, who constrains 
The Savoyard to quit his native rocks, 

The free-born Swiss to leave his narrow vales, 
(Spirit attached to regions mountainous, 

Like their own steadfast clouds) did now 
impel 

His restless mind to look abroad with hope. 
An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on 
Thro’ dusty ways, in storm, from door to 
door, 

A vagrant merchant, bent beneath his load ! 
Yet do such travellers find their own delight: 
And tlieir hard service, deemed debiising now, 
Gained merited respect in simpler times. 
When squire, and priest, and they who 
round them dwelt 

In rustic sequestration, all dependent 
Upon thePKDiJVR’s toil, supplied their wants, 
Or pleased their fancies with the wares he 
brought.” 

In this passage-— in this passage 
alone is the fastidious reader shocked 
vrith the ofi'ensive word. Competence 
and ease were the sure rewards of a 
life of industry which had other at- 
tractions for a youth brought up in 
the way we have described, and who 
had found himself unfitted for the 
profession which he had originally 
thought of. We believe that m the 
humblest walks of industry, feelings 
as elevated as those which Words- 
worth ascribes to his pedlar are not 
unfrequent. We can well imagine the 
particular calling chosen from the 
class of motives which he suggests. Are 
we to allow ourselves to be wholly 
overcome, by thinking of modern 
manners, when the manners of an ear- 
lier period are what the poet is de- 
scribing ? We cannot forbear giving 
a few lines more : — 

“ From his native hills 
He wandered far. Much did he see of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments and pur- 
suits, 

Their passions, and their feelings; chiefly 

thOsSe 

Essential 'and eternal in the heart, 

Which, ’mid the simpler forms of ruyol life 
Exist more simple in their elem^ts, 

And speak a plt^er language.*^ 



sir 

iMjs ftfeo ftbiii ilii0 ordinary cares o^ 


few 8orr6w« 6( his owp, and thus is 
prepared to fyiupathise with others. 
When the competence which his tolls 
hav^ earned has been obtained, he still 
loves to rapjblg among his old haunts ; 
and a visit ol* is hind, and a walk of 
a few days among the mountains with 
the yonug poet, is the subject of the 
‘'Excursion.’* We feel difficulty in 
understanding the sort, of ridicule in 
which the reviewers of the poem have 
indulged ; the only answer to which, 
after all, is a thoughtful perusal of the 
work. 

A hundred accidents must affect the 
way in which one judges of a poem ; 
and the ago at which we read a book, 
is not tlie least of these. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that Lord Belfast seems 
to feel more pleasure in discussing the 
merits of Moore than of Wordsworth. 
It is probable that a part of the in- 
terest which these lectures had for the 


^says al>dut i^e 



i the matter is inot 


Icsseneil by a very strange passage of 
Lamartine, which ekeites our lecturer’s 
^miration. We give it in Lord fifeU 
fast’s translation, not having seen the 
original:—. 

“ Poetry is man’s own self— it is the in- 
stinct of the age— it is the inward echo of mil 
his outward impressions ; it is the thought- 
ful and feeling voice of humanity, uttered 
by certain men, endowed with purer minds 
tiian their fellows ; a voice heai^ above the 
loud and tumultuous clamour of its genera- 
tion, and which moreover endures after it, 
and ^pvc3 to future ages a record of ft)rmer 
wailings and of hy-gono joys — of ancient 
deeds atid past imaginings. Tliat voice can 
never be stiHod in the world, for it is not of 
man’s creation. From Jieaven had it its birth, 
and to /teaven did it bear al 9 ft the Urst cry 
of humanity. It will be also the last cry 
heard by the Creator, when under his al- 
mighty hand his great work shall be sbat- 


audience was the recitation of striking 
passages from the poets about whom 
the lecturer was talking. We have in 
this way several extracts which, it at 
first occurred to us, ought rather to be 
referred to than reprinted from volumes 
in every libraiy and drawing-room. 

Ou consideration, however, we think 
Lord Belfast was right in printing 
them. We think of looking for a 
passage, but should it bo necessary 
even to rise from a thair for the pur- 
pose, it will not be done. From Moore 
our lecturer moves on to Keats, and 
the poetry of Keats is the stepping 
stone on which he passes to that of 
Scott. The transition is probably ac- 
cidental. Of Keats’s poetry the ex- 
tracts given are too few, aild, besides, 
have the fault of being from the best- 
known passages. There is too much 
also about Keats’s reviewers. From 
Scott’s poetry the extracts are ample ; 
they are in general passages that have 
been read by every one with great 
delight. As there is no objeid; of 
illustrating peculiar views, we think 
the <ji:iotation8 are too many j but it is 
not ithprobable that the crarification 
of* Lord BeUa&t^s audience fed to ^ving 
80 many ; and it is one of the praises 
of this book that the audienee^ rather 
than the reader of the volume, has been 
thought of by the lecturer. 

We pass over the introduction of the 
third iccttiire> a^nowledging '^that we 
do not undei'Stand what his lordship 


tered. — Frpm him it bad its birth ; to him 
sliall it return 1" 

Tliese introductory sentences to each 
topic which he has to discuss must 
greatly perplex a lecturer who thinks 
not alone of a portion of his subject, 
but of the relation which that portion 
has to the entire. Some partial truth 
there generally is in remarks of tffis 
kind ; but test them by the fair ex- 
periment of placing such prefaces as 
introducing a different portion of the 
subject! Lord Belfast, for instance, 
lauds Keats and Shelley just as much as 
he does Byron or Scott. Are the^ true 
poets only as far as they are mirrors 
of their time ? Some meaning — not 
much — may be given to Lamartine’s 
words. They are an exaggeration, if 
exaggeration be possible, of the kind of 
thinking which, first substituting ab- 
stract words for tilings, and then forget- 
ting that his logic was dealing with ab- 
stractions alone, made Vico speak of llie 
Iliad as not the work of a man^ or ariy 
number bf men, but of humanity;, or of 
the Grecian people — we forget which— 
at a particular time. The lectiire, how- 
ever, on Byron is strikingly good; that 
on Shelley is also interesting; and in 
both there is a great deal to instruct, as 
well as to jgivo pleasure. 

To lectures, however, of this kind, 
persons come not for any purposes of 
direct instruction ; though we Wnk if 
that were more after the object both of 


1 ^ 3 .] 

the lecturer and tlie auditors, not mere- 
ly migbt fiometliing of instruction be 
given, but pleasure — much greater than 
any likely to be received from the 
mere fact of brining a crowd together 
to listen to what, except there be a 
real interest in the subject, will be re- 
garded as but the idle occupation of a' 
listless hour— would be the result. 

Attend one of these institute lec- 
tures. See the earnestness with wliich 
the whole auditory follow every word, 
every thought of any man thoroughly 
in earnest, and who endeavours to bring 
under some general principle any of 
the class of topics that have been 
strongly but obscurely before their 
minds. Take such questions as ailed, 
or seem to affect, their condition in 
life — questions in which what are called 
the rights of capital or of labour are 
involved ; assume the lecturer to sus- 
tain views opposed to what the per- 
sons brought together may regard 
as their interests — can inattention or 
disrespect be complained of? Is tliere 
not the strongest disposition fully to 
understand, and when an argument is 
fairly conducted, to admit its force, 
whatever may be its bearing ? If tlie 
lecturer exhibits new facta, is there 
not the strongest desire to ascertain 
their full force ? We have little ddubt 
that even on political and religious 
questions there could bo little danger, 
and that there would be tlie greatest 
advantage, in the fullest publicity. We 
believe that had the difierent classes of 
society better means of intercommuni- 
cation than the newspapers give, it 
would be beneficial to all ; and much bet- 
ter means will, no doubt, be found when 
the great importance of what has been 
urged by Mr. Marshal and Mr. Helps, 
is fully recognised. In all plans for 
the education of the working classes, 
my object would be, not to raise any 
indivifiuals among them above their 
condition, but to eleyate their condi- 
tion itself.” Such is the language 
quoted from Mr, Marshal in the little 
volume entitled Claims of Labour,*’* 
and strongly enforced. The great evil 
which interrupts all education, is the 
anxiety of individuals to escape from 
the class in which they find themselves 
placed. While that anxiety furnishes 
the chief motive for exertion, there is 


Uttle probability of the eottditibn of the 
class itself oomihg bbtter. But to all 
classes great advantages would arise 
from freer and more frequent inters 
communication ; and the benefit result- 
ing from this would, we tbiuk, be even 
greater to the higher ch^-sses than to 
those who are more direrfHy supported 
by labour. The very intercourse itstelf 
is a process of education in which are 
necessarily tai^ht, and that not slowly, 
lessons of self-respect, and respect for 
others. In Dublin, we remember some 
years ago that Mr. Torrens MacCullagh 
lectured at the Mechanics* Institute on 
History, and Mr. Henry Curran on 
Law, and in both cases found attentive 
auditors, not alone among the persons 
who might be regarded as the patrons 
of the Institution, but among the very 
humblest persons in society, whom a 
desire for improvement had brought 
together. The experience of Sir Robert 
Kane, who also delivered lectures at 
that Institution, and whose name we 
sometimes still see connected with its 
meetings, was similar. Sir Robert 
Kane’s ^‘Resources of Ireland,” a book 
of great value, was, we believe, for the 
most part drawn np for the purpose 
of such lectures. Mr, MacCullagh’s 
‘‘ Lectures on History,” produced at 
first in the same way, is one of the 
most instructive books that can be 
placed in a young man’s hands. 

But we would go further than educa- 
tion to this extent. We should not 
shrink from allowing to be debated in 
public assemblies, consisting of the 
poorest as well as the weaKhit'st of 
society, and of all intermediate classes, 
any questions of social interest ; and 
we feel the strongest assui’ance that, 
in a very short time, the good taste 
and good sense of all would avoid the 
cfiiss of topics which, whatever their 
interest to general society, atleet indi- 
viduals in the same way as the question 
of the marriage of a son or daughter, 
or the arrangements of a household. 
Thus> we thitik, controverted topics of 
religion would be altogether removetl 
from discussion; not by any formal 
interdiction, but by a feeling, that in 
these questions the application of prin- 
ciples, which must always be left to in- 
dividuals, rather than principles them- 
selves, is in question j and if such sub- 


• ‘^Claims of Labour.” Second Edition* DtmLls TJmvEnsitY Hagaxixx, Vol, iXV. 
page 45, 





be Tuieb 

4e!l«ftey» and in the spirit of mutual 
dourte^« We have great feith iu free 
and %bt-^ thev are man's best or 
seemw for physical bealtb j and 
^methlng that k uiore easily described 
by foe wordt dree air and lights tban 
w any words less metapborical* is also 
tlk best preservative or mental vigour 
and activity. 

If there be fSrequent reunions in tbe 
balls of tbe mecnanics* institutes, or 
elsewhere, of men of different ranks, 
who meet with a feeling of tbelr com- 
mon interests — of their perfect equality, 
notwithstanding sodal distinctions, and 
with a feeling that social distinctions 
have their chief value in their tendency 
to secure to all that absolute equality — 
we have little doubt, that such preju- 
dices as now exist will gradually, and 
not slowly, pass away — at all events, 
will cease to embitter society as they 
now do. We would have noblemen 
go not alone to deliver lectures, but to 
Usten to lectures ; but by whomsoever 
delivered, the lectures which dealt in 
absolute earnestness with real subjects — 
which forced minds to think, and did 
not allow them to be merely amused 
with phantoms of thought — such lec- 
tures as might be expected from men 
like Carlyle, or Ebenezer Elliott, or tho 
author of tho “ Claims of Labour,” 
would do almost infinite good. Admit 
that at first a portion of the audience 
listened with strong antagonist preju- 
dice — admit that their feelings and 
their understandings are pre-occupied, 
yet they have many or them done 
what they could to think out the sub- 
ject, whatever it may be, that we assume 
to be one of interest to them. They 
cannot divest themselves of a dim sus- 
picion that there may be somethifig 
npt unreasonable in the views of others, 
whom thej behold opposing all their 
most cherished objects ; but they also 
believe, that injustice is done them in 
there being no mir examination of their 
own views. They and in the ab- 
sence of any communication with men 
not pf foeir own class, love to cherish a 
feeHug, that there is no fair play fpr 
the popr. But once create a fair com- 
muftleation between classes, and all 
prejudices of this kind witi W greatly 
lessen^, if not altogerimr removed. 

"We have got ibtoan argument which 
we had not ahtiripioted^ and we must 
return td our author. 


Ilie fo fous volume can 

scanty be described as living for 
foeir object to communicate instnic- 
tipn; and we are not sure whether 
the lecturer is not most successful 
in dealing with works, whose claim is 
that of pleasant badinage and gaiety. 
We have a good many extracts from 
Hood, and the Smiths, and Barham— 
of which we can well imagine the comic 
effect, increased by emphasis and gesti- 
culation . Oddities of rhyme, grotesejue 
combinations of thought, wit trembling 
on the verge of absurdity — buffoonery, 
which is every now and then almost bru- 
tal, as in the revolting stoir of J^rd 
Tomnoddy” — require very high animal 
spirits to enable them to bfe borne at 
all. Poems, however, which cannot be 
read to oneself may be read aloud, to 
the no small amusement of a company. 

Tbe concluding lecture deals with 
the poetry of Southey, of Campbell, 
andof Crabbe. Our estimate of Southey 
is essentially, and in all things, diffe- 
rent from that of the lecturer ; but to 
discuss the matter would lead us too 
far. Though a graceful writer of such 
matters as tbe accident of the day 
forced on the attention of a studious 

man, whose suppoi*t was derived from 
his pen, Southey’s true distinction was 
as a poet, and this will, we have little 
doubt, be ere long generally acknow- 
ledged. While wo write, our atten- 
tion is directed to a passage in which 
the late Mr/ Moir, tho “Delta” of 
IBlackwood — a true poet, too soon re- 
moved— in his lectures on the poeti- 
cal literature of the past, balf-century, 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philoso- 

hical Association, has thus expressed 

imself 

“ Hour after hour with Southey had its 
allotted task, continuously, unceasingly. 
Histor}% antiquities, bibliography, transla- 
tion, criticism, tale, poem, political economy, 
statistics, politics, almost evciy department 
of knowledge, received emblazon from his 

able, ready, versatile, and unwearied pen. 
His finest phase, however, was as a poet” 

Our task is concluded. Tbe volume 
has mven us great pleasure. Still we 
shomd feel more in seeing Lord Belfast 
engaged in some work of his own, than 
in commenting on others. Gray has 
told us that the worst verse is better 
fo^ foe best criticism that to ever 
been employed upon it. Limiting the 
proposition to cri^cisra on poetry that 
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has already occupied the attention of 
men, and regarding it as rather a form of 
discouraging criticism, than as recom- 
mending the fabrication of versoj we 
think there cannot be a doubt of the 
reasonableness of what he has said. 
The recollection of the maxim is likely 
to lead to great forbearance in the ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject of 
poetry ; to save some poetry from any 
detailed criticism, or elaborate discus- 
sion ; and above all things, to teach the 
critic a distrust of his own art, when 
dealing with poetry worthy of the 
name. 

Again we thank Lord Belfast. His 
connexion with Belfast has probably led 
to his delivering lectures there, and we 


cannot terminate our article better than 
by quoting the concluding sentence of 
hjs lectures : — 

“ But if, by drawing your attention to the 
subject, I liave tempted any to dive deep 
into those golden streams of which I have 
shown but the surface ; if I have imparted 
to one heart a particle of that esteem in which 
I hold tlio nauon’s poets ; if, above all, I 
have atlded but one stone to the colossal 
structure of popular education, which, rising 
daily liigher from its firm-set foundations, 
bids fair to lift its giant head high above pre- 
judice, and to send fortli from its most tower- 
ing pinnacle a beacon- flame, to light the 
world around, then 1 am satisfied, my end 
will have been fulfilled !” 


DAWN. 

BY FITZJAME8 O’BRIRN. 

Dawn cometli ; and the weary stars wax pale 

With watching through the lonely hours of !Night, 
And o'er the fathomless deep azure veil 

A sweet, uncertain smile of infant light 
Spreads softly, rippling up the starry height ; 

Chasing the mists that like dark spirits dee 

Before the breath of JSIorn ; and now more bright 
It mantles o’er the unreposing sea. 

As when on sorrowing' brows first gleams the birth 
Of joy for years estranged ; then as a child. 

That, through the solemn woods at eve beguiled, 

Steals with light foot-fall, ’mid the leaves scarce heard. 
Upon a bough where rests some slumbering bird — 

So steals the silent Dawn upon the sleeping Earth I 


Homerton. 


DEATH. 

Methought a change came o’er me, strange yet sweet. 

As if iinmanacled a captive sprung ; 

Lightness for dull incumbrance, wings for feet. 

The heavy and the weak asunder fiung : 

To sink, to sail, to fly were all the same ; 

No weight, no weariness ; unfleshed and free ; 

Pure and aspiring as the ethereal flame. 

With the full strength of immortality : 

Beason clear, passionless, serene, and bright, 

Without a prejudice, without a stain. 

Unmingled and immaculate delight. 

Without the shadow of a fear or pain — 

A whisper gentle as a xephyr’s breath 

Spake m mine eari This Libebtt is Death.” 

J AMES EdUESTON. 
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Tttr. subject of the present memOii‘ is deseeiuled from the ancient Scotch family 
of the same name, the Napiers of Mci*chiptown — a stock whoso bram'hes have 
borne ft nit that are oven now glorious in tae annals of our country. His grand- 
father, about a ^ntury since, settled in the north of Ireland ; and in the lust 
week of the )car in which his friend, Sir James Kmorsou Teiment, was born, the 
grandson first saw the liglit In Ihdfast — a town which has produced many great 
men in every department of litcratuie and science. Amongst other eminent 
Iiepons whose names have since become well known to the world, the distin- 
guished dramatist James Sheridan Knowles soon afterwards took up his resi- 
dence in that town, where ho became a master in ilm principal educational 
establishment there, the Belfast Academic Institution. The sons of Mr. William 
Napier were placed under the care of IVIr, Knowles, fir‘'t as a family tutor, and 
then in his school ; the youngest of them, at that lime, being Joseph, then about 
six }(‘ais of age. his young pupil Mr. Knowles became quickly attracted, 
fiir lie v'as a child of great promise, as well as of great lividincss. The early pre- 
diIe(‘tloii soon grew into cordial afleetion, which thenceforth continued to increase, 
as th(* cliild grew to be a youth, and the \outh ^natured into manhood, till 
it has ripened into a love and esteem equally honourable to both. Wo an* 
in poss( ssion of some of the semtiments of Mr. Knpwles, in relation to this his 
favourite jiupll, whom he describes, in the words of a school-fellow, » as always 
cheeiful, good-tempered, and playful; with wonderful powers of imitation, wlnlh 
he sometimes piactised in the most amusing ways.’* If there be any person in a 
position to foim a just and impartial judgment of another, we beiiete that the 
preceptor to >\hom the care of youth is comuiilU'd is most likely to be so. Witli- 
out the f»artiahtlcs or prejudices that obscure the judgment of parents and 
relatives, he views the boV through a clear medium, untiricturcd with the hu(‘s 
ofcithci atTcction or caprice, lie studies his temper, his disposition, his intel- 
lect, his alnlilies, with Inc care of one who is in* no small (h‘gree answerable for 
the firmation qt his clnirai ter and the issue of his future life, and with the dis- 
crimination which the practi<*e of estimating character necessarily confers. But 
pn'-cmincntly (jualiticd to form such a judgment was the preceptor of jouug 
Joscpli Na])icr. Knowles possessed, as every one indeed must in whom tlie 
drimatie (dement is largely developed, the faculty of looking deep into the heart, 
of nicely distinguishing tlie shades and aspects of the human mind, and reading 
(•(UTOdly tlie faint characters of all those complex, moral and intellectual in- 
stincts, when their tracery was yet illegible to the ordinary eye. AVe therefore 
offer no ajiology for quoting at lennjth one or two passages from a letter, with 
which wo have been favoured by Mr. Knowles, as the best testimony which can 
be brought forward;— 

“ If tal(>s out of 6chool arc condemued by the boys, Iho master who tells them nuisi, of 
course, 1)0 a pretty scamp; therefore, so far, out of re}»pect for my own chaiocter, I keep my 
finaeron my lips, though, truth to say, tho ^‘collections of the boy of six years old no *d 
not bring a blush into the cheek of hor Majeftty\slatc Attorney-General for Irolmid, howso- 
ever they inigtht disturb, more or less, his due profcssioual giavity. You cannot cork mer- 
cury in a man, es you mey in a bottle ; how, then, ia a cliild ? lliore was one little gentle- 
man, in one little (ilass, wlio oc(»Rionod more stir in the school-room than all the rest of tlie 
pupils, big and little, puttogethet— of course by his feats in a branch of study which was 
marvdloa^y congenial to him, so os to <Jost him little picparation ; and, consequently, to ex- 
hibit few symptoms, if any, of dh^ging or wenrying. But I must mihd what I am about ! 

‘Young Joseph ^ grow up a pet with his master, and, what was far more to his credit, 
though it did not do him all the service that might rntionally have been expected, with his 
Achool-fel}(>wS« When I say * not all the bcrvicH,’ I mean it to be understood that such fa- 
Tomitistn did tiot wlietly spoil him, a circumstance for which I account by subpeoting that an 



(ki^i^otisness of poctiliar power begot occasional fits of application, tSI what was fie- 
siltOry at first, became at last regular, by repeated experience of uniform, prideful i^CcOss. 

“ But was the mercuiy still !— prank after prank played on, through the hrepimble 
joyousness of a hfgh^tempereJ nature — splayed firankly and in open day-^devtoe^ 
cunning; smartness that gave no pain, the victims of whicii otttiunghed the infl^r, tn# 
moment he was discovered, or betrayed himself by hia arch and blandly triumphant face. 

‘ '' It is singular enough,'* adds Mr. Knowles, speaking pf his young pupil wh^ ^ 

entering his fourteenth year, and admirably appreciating »ome of the pomta m 
character which prominently distinguish the man— 

“ That I myself dubbed him counsellor while yet he wore his frill. I fancied then that I 
read ‘ the bar ’ in his face, which, in a state of perfect quietude, indicated a capacity for deep 
and sure research. But it was his heart that pleased mo most. I never saw iiim sulk, or 
keep anger, or practice indirection, except, indeed, in waking a show, is if he were going to 
send the ball in the school-alky with the force of a cannoii-baU, and then wickedly dropping it 
like a feather an inch or two above the line; so winning the game like a rogue, with a 
roguish laugh in your face. Barring tljis, in my eyes at the time a heinous transgression— 
for I used to play with the boys — I saw in prospect a man of effortless, unswerving in- 
tegrity, as well as of lofty, solid, dependable ability, which, thanks be to God, he has become, 

Napier studied the classics under Dr. O’Beirne, afterwards Master of tho 
Eoyal School at Enniskillen, and subsequently under the Rev. William Neilson, 
by whom he was prepared for Trinity College. Under these masters he attained 
an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin authors ; an acqiiaintanctj which ho 
enlarged in his after years, and to which, wc believe, in connexion with the 
peculiar pains which ^eiftan Knowles bestowed in the training of his pupils in 
tho English classics, may, in no small degree, be attributed the purity of his 
style as a speaker. But the bent of his mind was decidedly towards mathe- 
matics, and he had the good fortune to be placed under the tuition of a distin- 
guished scientific scholar, the late Dr. Thompson, j|f Belfast, the father of tlie 
celebrated professor of the University of Cambridge. With such advantages 
the intellect of the youth rapidly developed itself: and, previous to bis fifteenth 
year, lie had mastered all the higher branches of the exact sciences, and entered 
Trinity College, under Dr. Singer, the present Bishop of Meatli, us he has 
himself informed us, in his first speech before that University, when he appeared 
as a candidate to represent her in parliament. In his college course ho soon 
became distinguished, especially as a mathematician ; and before the termination 
of his first year, he published a demonstration of the Binomial tlieoreni, tho 
elegance of which attracted much notice, and acqinred for him the acquaintance 
of the Rev. Charles Boy ton, then one of the Fellows, who became his attached 
friend during the rest oi his life. But his love for science did not seduce him 
from the study of classical literature ; and, although it must be confessed that 
his studies were ofTten fitful and desultory, yet was he in general a successful 
competitor for honours in both branches oi education. The success of his under- 
grafluate career justified Napier in looking forward to a fellowship ; and accord- 
mgly, after having graduated in 1825, he commenced to read fur that purpose, 
and continued to l oside as a master within the walls. Amongst his intimate 
acquaintances, at this period, were tjie late Dr. William Cooke Taylor, a man 
whose extensive knowledge and great labours in literature, require no comment, 
and James Whiteside, afterwards his brother-in-law, and recently ms able 
colleague as Solicitor-General for Ireland. ^ With such associates ^ these, a to 
energetic or less ambitious spirit than Napier's, would have been forced qnwara. 
With such a mind as his, progress was an irresistible impulse. During the 
intervals of severcr study, he cultivated his taste for polite literature, and wrote 
occasionally for some of the principal periodicals of wie day. At ^e period of 
which we speak, the College Historical Society bad not been revived, and Napier 
and his two friends earnestly engaged themselves in the endeavour to r^tore a 
society which had fostered and drawn forth the genius of the most eloquent 
orators of the senate, the pulpit, and tho bar; and they 8Ucceede<Uo far as to 
establish an Oratorical Society without the walls of the College. The intimacy 
which Napier had formed witii Dr. Boyton, though originating in the sympathies 
which congenial 'scientific tastes inspired, was Peveriheless dostin^ to Iniiuenea 
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tbiC political views of the young student. Ilis tendencies were, indeed, pre- 
viously conservative ; they now became fixedly so, and an opportunity ere long 
arose to introduce him to the country in tlie character of a politician. In the 
year 1828, the leaders of the aristocracy and the most influential commoners of 
Ireland considered that the emergencies of the times demanded an energetic 
union and co-operation of the Protestants, for the purpose of preserving, in its 
integrity, the constitution as then established. Accordingly, upon the 16th of 
August of that year, a numerous meeting took place in Dublin, at which the ’ 
Brunswick Constitutional Club of Ireland was formed, of which Mr. Boyton 
was one of the secretaries. The establishment of local clubs throughout the 
country soon followed ; and, on the 28tli of October, a meeting of the graduates 
of our University was held, at Morrissoifs Great liooms, for the purpose of 
forming a College Club. Upon this occasion Napier was present, and made his 
first essay on the arena of politics, in a speech of great promise. He gave a 
clear and able review of the Protestant institutions of the country, from the 
Reformation, and demonstrated how firmly the prosperity of Britain was based 
upon that religion j while in the progress he exhibited the stores of a mind 
richly cultivated in classic literature. Upon this subject we are not disposed to 
dwell. The hand of time has softened down many of the asperities of party 
feeling which then existed : the great measure of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion passed in the following year : many of the great leaders, then arrayed 
against each other, have passed away from the scene of earthly strife, and others 
have lived to find that, on all sides, there are things to be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

Previous to this, Napier had abandoned the intention of sitting for a fellow- 
shij), and he now resolved on going to the bar. He wen^i to London with this 
object, and applied himself diligently to the prosecution of legal studies, being 
a constant attendant on the lectures of Mr. Amos, then professor of common 
law at the London University, and he became a pupil of Mr. (afterwards Jus- 
tice) Patleson, then the leading practitioner in common law. Under that emi- 
nent lawyer, he accjuired% sound and accurate knowledge of the principles of 
our laws, and the science of pleading, a knowledge which laid the foundation of 
his subsequent eminence in his profession. Upon the promotion of Patteson to 
the bench in 1830, Napier commenced to practise as a pleader in London, and 
during his first and only term there his success was such as to hold out very 
strong encouragement to him to persevere. 

But Providence had destined him for another course — a Providence which 
ordereth all things well, and whose wisdom and goodness men generally acknow- 
ledge in the retrospect. The urgent solicitation of friends at home, who knew 
well how to estimate his powers, and confidently looked forwiu'd to his success in 
his own country, induced him to abandon his chambers and ixiturn to Ireland ; 
and he was called to the Irish bar in Easter term, 1831. We shall not venture 
to speculate upon the consequences to Napier of thus changing the scene of his 
exertions. It may be that in England a higher professional position, and larger 
professional income, might have resulted from his pursuing his original design, 
and like his able master, he might now bo adorning the judicial bench 
of that country. But even if it might have been so, we bebeve his choice 
was a wise and a happy one. He has grown up to name and fume amongst his 
own people ; happy in having no ties of relationship severed, no bonds of youth- 
ful friendships broken : they who witnessed his jiromise as a boy, his distinctions 
as a youth, were still beside him, many pursuing the same path, all cheering 
him onward with their sympathy and their love in that course which has ultimately 
led him to the highest position which a practising barrister can attain. He chose 
for his circuit, of course, the North-Eastern, which included his own county, 
and went his first circuit in the spring of 1832. His character was already be- 
fore him, and he speedily got into business on the circuit, which necessarily led 
to business in town also. 'To the public at large, there is little interesting in the 
life of a practising barrister. Study and seclusion, and regular attendance in 
court during term, and going the circuit twice a year, make up the sum total of 
his monotonous existence, so fiir as the public see. But in the Court and the 
Hall the rising man is marked and watched with an attention that is full of in- 
terest to those in the sphere within which he moves. So it was with Napier ; he 
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quickly acquired the character of a sound lawyer and an accurate |>leader. Both 
in town and on the circuit he was now engaged in most cases of importance in 
the common law courts, and in criminal cases ; and wherever the pleadings in a 
case required particular skill, or involved technical niceties, attorneys began to 
consider Joseph Napier one of the best men in the hall. In the year 1840, some 
members of the Irish bar conceiving that some enlightened system of legal edu- 
cation should be established in this country, a society was formed by them, 
called the Law Institute. Amongst those favourable to these views was Mr. 
Napier, who took an active part in its educational objects, and delivered gra- 
tuitously many lectures on the common law, which were very popular, and laid 
the foundation of the subsequent improvements now in progi^css, and likely 
to bo consummated at no distant day. 

Ill the spring assizes of the year 1843, a remarkable criminal trial was had at 
Monaghan ; remarkable not only by reason of the political notoriety of the party 
on trial, but still more so as having led to an adjudication upon a question as to 
the rights of persons on trial for non-capital felonies. We allude to the case of 
The Queen v. Samuel Gray, The prisoner was indicted for firing a pistol 
at one James Cunningham, with intent to kill him, or do him grievous bodily 
harm. The offence was declared by the 1st Victoria, cap. 85, to be a felony, 
and punishable with transportation for life, or for any term not less than fifteen 
years, or imprisonment for any term not excceiling three years. When the jury 
panel was called over, Mr. Napier and Mr. Whiteside, who were counsel for the 
prisoner, challenged one of the jurors peremptorily, and the Crown demurred 
to the challenge, relying on the hiw being, as had been more than once decided 
by the Irish judges and as the practice had always been, that in cases of capital 
felony alone such a right existed. TJie challenge was disallowed, and the trial 
proceeded, which terminated in a conviction. The point was afterwards argued 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench, upon a motion m arrest of judgment, with 
great ability by both the prisoner’s counsel, and the Court ruled in favour of the 
Crown; Justice Perrin alone dissenting, Mr. Napjpr, however, felt strongly 
convinced that his view of the law was the correct one, and he determined never 
to rest till he had the decision of the highest legal tribunal of the realm upon the 
point. In the meantime, the important trial of O’Connell and others, fora 
seditious conspiracy arising out of the Clontarf meeting of 1843, took place, 
which resulted in the conviction of the traversers ; and a writ of error in that 
case was brought to the House of Lords on their behalf. The reputation of ISlv, 
Napier was now so high, that both the Crown and the traversers were anxious 
to secure his professional services. Strangely enough it so happened that re- 
tainers from both sides were sent to his house on the same* day, and forwarded 
to him where he was at the time in Belfast, by the same mail ; but while the 
retainer of the Crown 'svas delivered by post in due course in the morning, 
that of the traversers, which was made up in a parcel, had been overlooked at 
the post-offiec until the evening, and was not delivered until Mr. Napier had 
posted his letter, acknowledging and accepting the retainer for the Crown. 
A discussion took place between the agents for the respective parties, each 
insisting on his right to the services of an advocate whom each felt was worth 
contending for, and the point was ultimately left to the arbitrament of (we 
believe) Mr. Holmes, who decided that Mr. Napier was, for the time, the pro- 
perty of the Crown. 

The writ of error was also brought in Gray’s case, and it so happened that 
both were heard before the House of Lords within a very short time of each other. 

The point raised in Gray’s case was, as we have seen, ♦one of great public 
importance, and the law staff of both countries were engaged in upholding the 
decision pronounced in favour of the Crown. Against these Mr. Napier 
entered the lists single-handed. His argument in this case was a masterly 
one. He reviewed the entire doctrine of the right of challenge at common law, 
beginning with the older authorities, and following it through to those of our 
own times, and succeeded in convincing tlic high and learned judicial tribunal, 
and reversing the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench. An allusion to tliis 
case was made not long since upon the examination of a witness before the select 
committee on outrages (Ireland) in a manner which we think was neither very 
ingenuous, nor very successful, by a learned member of that committee, with the 
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object of showing that Mr. Napier bad, at his own expense, carried the case on 
a point of law to the House of Lords, to secure the acouittal of Gray as being an 
Orangeman. Mr. Napier, who was the chairman of the committee, was sub- 
sequently exanfiined, and we give part of his evidence on the subject, not only 
as a refutation of the implied charge against him, but as giving a brief summary 
of the case itself 

“ 1 was originally retained in that caso as counsel Upon an ejectment on the title tried 
In Armagh, along with Mr. Tomhe, Mr. Hoilmes, and Mr. Whiteside, in the regular way on 
the civil side, for Sam Gray; and out of that the transaction occurred which was the 
subject matter of the criminal prosecution afterwards. On the first trial of Sam Gray for the 
munier of Murphy, I was regularly employed as his counsel, with Mr. Tombe and Mr. White- 
side, in the ordinary and usual way, and was regularly feed and paid. On that trial he was 
acquitted ; and I have no hesitation in saying, that upon the evidence I think the verdict was 
right ; and w’e all thought upon the evidence as it stood, the verdict was right. . . . After 
the trial the Crown discovered something with regard to Farlow’s character, which made 
them doubt whether he was the credible witness we had all given him credit for ; then there 
was a second trial, not for the murder, because having been accpiitted of that, he could not be 
again tried ; but there was a shot fired at another of the party, which missed, and he was 

indicted for shooting with intent to murder. One 

of the jury was taken ill during the trial, and the jury had to be discharged. On the 
third trial coming on, Gray made an application to the court ; and it was stated the exi>enso 
of these proceedings had ruined him, and he begged that counsel and attorney might be 
assigned by the court to defend him. Tliat is usual when a party is unable to pay ; and 
the ordinary and usual course lias been, for the Crown to pay the reasonable expenses of the 
defence. The judge (and I think it w^as Judge Cranqiton who tried him on that occasion) 
assigned myself and Mr. Whiteside as his counsel ; and u counsel has no right to refuse, when 
he is assigned by the judge. If a barrister is as8ignc<i to defend a prisoner, he is bound, by 
his position, to do it. Accordingly, on that occasion, we appeared to defend Gra}" ; and on 
that occasion the jury disagreed. Then the crown removed the case from the criminal side of 
the court, and took it to tlie nisi prins side; it came down a fourth time for trial ; and on 
that occasion we were again assigned by Mr, Justice Pemii to defend Gray. I raised the 
question, which had been a\*cry moot question in Ireland, of the right of peremptory challenge 
by a prisoner in a ease of felony not capital ; for he was lutt tried on that occasion for a 
capital felony, but a transportable felony. That (juestion was raised, and was jiut on the 
record; it came up to Lublin, and it was argued before the Cuim of Queen’s Bench by 

myself and Mr. Whiteside The judges differed 

in opinion, Mr. Justice Leirin differing from the rc.st of the court, and we considered that liis 
law was right, and the House of Lords thought so. The Crown then refused to pay aiiy fees, 
and for performing our duty we were not allowed one farthing of fees ; and tliey w'cre 
ultimately refused by the Crown. My position was this, that there being an important point 
of law, involving the rigiit to challenge, which would arise upon eveiy trial in a case of 
transportable felony, having the opinion of one learned judge witli me, ar d being counsel for 
the man, and the fees being refused by the Crown, I thought it was an attempt to oppress 
him ; and I certainly did say, that if the case went further, I wmuld not seek for any compen- 
sation or remuneration for arguing the case. Accordingly the otBccrs, both in Ireland and 
England, remitted their fees under the circumstances, on bringing the ap[ieal ; I came over 
hero ; I never got one farthing ; I did not pay any money out of my ov n pocket, excei)t 
travelling expenses, in coming over ; but it so happened that, at the same time I was coming 
over in the case of Mr, O’Connell, who had also a point before the House of Lords ; and both 
the cases were aigued in the same week. I argued the case before the House of Lords, but I 
vrsLB never paid one farthing in any way. I did my duty as counsel, having been assigned, 
and got nothing for it. The House of Lords decided tliat on the point of law the counsel for 
Gray were right, and awarded; a venire de nm^o, whicli w^ould have enabled the Crown, if they 
had thought proper, to proceed again ; but they thought they had gone far enough, and 
dropped the proceeding.** 

The argument of Mr, Napier in Gray’s case established for him a high repu- 
tation in England as a sound and able lawyer. Baron Parke characterised it as 
able argument.” He received many flattering messages from those who 
were best qualified to pronounce an opinion, and, upon his return to Ireland, he 
received a silk gown from Sir Edward Sugden, then Chancellor of Ireland. The 
acceptance of the position of Queen’s Counsel, is one which at once tests the real 
merits of a barrister, and his estimation with the public. If he be indeed fit to 
take a leading place, be soon attains it : if his promotion be the result of anything 
else than true professional merit, his fee-book will not fail to dissipate any delu- 
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fiion under which he may have laboured as to his competency to sit amongst the 
magnates within the bar. There is not indeed a sorrier sight than that which 
the object of political feelings or private nepotism presents^ when he sits amongst 
the leaders of the profession, thrust out of the class of business which he was com- 
petent to discharge respectably outside the bar, without acquiring that to which 
his abilities are unequal. Not so was it with Mr. Napier ; he at once took his 
place amongst the first of the silk gowns, as he had previously been amongst the 
very highest of the stuff ones. And so, with extending celebrity and increasing 
business, he was looked upon as a man whoso uhiuiate elevation to the highe^ 
honours of his profession, might fairly be calculated upon. 

In the following year he Was engaged before the House of Lords, upon an 
appeal from the Court of Chancery, in the case of Lord Dungannon v. Smith, 
The case was one of considerable interest, as well to the legal profession upon 
the point of law involved, as it was to#bo noble appellant^ by reason of tho 
amount of property which depended upon tho decLion. 

Mr. Napier argued the domurrer, on behalf of Lord Dungannon, before Sir 
Michael O’Loughleii; and Sir Edward Sugden having, »ro affirmed the 
decision. Lord Dungannon apjjealed to the House of Lords, and bnmght Mr. 
Napier specially to argue the question. It was in truth an up-hill work. A recent 
decision of the Vice Chancellor of England, affirmed upon appeal by Lord 
Cottenham — we allude to the case of Ihbetson v. Ibhelson — was a strong au- 
thority against Lord Dungannon, and, indeed, formed the basis of the judgment 
of the Court of Chancery in Ireland ; besides, the opinions taken in England by 
the noble appellant were generally unfavourable and all discouraging. Still, how- 
ever, Loi*d Dungannon determined upon having the highest judicial decision upon 
a point in which he thought common sense w^as, at all events, in his favour. Upon 
Mr. Napier who, as he himself observed, had served an apprenticc^ship to the 
case, he relied witli tho utmost confidence that no resoui ce which learning or as- 
siduity could supply, would be unoxfdored. And in this he was not deceived. 
The aj)pcal was opened hy the late Mr. Hodgson, of tho English bar, on behalf 
of Lord Dungannonj Lord Lyud hurst, as Chancellor, presided, assisted by J-»ord 
Cottenham, the previous Chancellor, Lord Eroughain, Lord Campbell, and 
thirteen of the law judges. His statement of the ease was long and elaborate ; 
but he made so little impression on the house, that at tho conclusion the counsel 
lor the respondent did not expect to be called on for any argument in reply. Air. 
Napier then followed on the same side with Mr. Hodgson. His speech was one 
of remarkable ability and learning. With great skill he applied himself to the 
case ; he arrested the attention of the court by the masterly review of all tho 
cases; and ere he concluded his argument for the first day, which occupied about 
an hour, it was evident that the enemy’s Hank was turned, and that some of the 
court, if not thoroughly convinced already, wavered in their opinions. Uiion 
the following day he resumed his argument, and spoke for three hours, with an 
ability which commanded the entire attention of his auditory, and in its progress 
elicited more than once the marked approval of several of the noble lords. At 
the close of his argument, as Mr. Napier was gathering up his papers. Lord 
Lyndhurst remarked to Mr. Hodgson, that the house and the judges begged to 
express their admiration of the able argument which they had hoard, and re- 
quested that Mr. Napier should be informed of this their opinion— Lord Bi ougham 
adding, most remarkably able argument.” The result was, that the respon- 
dent’s counsel were called upon to speak, and, instead of the easy victory which 
they had anticipated, they found themselves obliged to apply all their energies 
and learning to answer the arguments of Mr. Napier. The respondents having 
closed, it remained for Lord Dungannon’s counsel to reply, aiid,^ at the special 
request of the noble appellant, and with the ready and unconditional assent of 
Mr. Hodgson, the general reply was confided to Mr. Napier. Accordingly, upon 
the 24 th of June, 1845 , Mr. Napier replied ; ho answered the arguments of his 
learned opponents with great force gud ingenuity, and it is, perhaps, one of ths 
ablest and the most erudite specimens of forensic eloquence upon record. 
Such was its effect, that it completely won over two eminent judges, Baron 
Parke and Justice Patteson, who considered it conclusive ; though, unfortunately, 
the current of authority, and especially tlie case of Ihbetson v. Ihbetson^ 
were too strong against him to give a majority in his favour. At the conclusion 
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of the speech, the Lord Chancellor informed Mr, Napier that it was the opinion 
of fidl the noble and learned lords present, that the case was extremely well 
argued by the learned counsel, and both Lords Campbell and Brougham, as well 
as Baron Parke and Justice Patteson, in the course of their judgments, pro- 
nounced the argument of Mr. Napier to be a very able one. The decision of 
the house was, however, adverse to I<ord Dungannon y but his able advocate had 
the consolation of receiving high eulogy from those whose opinions were of the 
greatest value. In a letter from l.ord Dungannon, who expressed his entire 
satisfaction and gratitude for the manner in which his case had been con- 
ducted, that nobleman writes: — ‘^Mr. T. told me that Baron Parke had 
stated to him on the circuit, that the argument was the most able and masterly 
ho had ever listened to ; and such, he added, was the opinion of Lord Lynd- 
hurst." I certainly never read,’* observes an eminent individual, '^a more 
able and intellectual appeal, showing g|feat talent and acuteness, with a perfect 
knowledge of his subject ; and his arguments are powerfully backed by cases 
which must have occupied immense labour and industry to have collected to- 
gether ; moreover his language is really classically beautil'ul.’* But, perhaps, the 
eulogy most grateful to Tiis heart was that bestowed upon him by one whose 
judgment, sound, discriminating and severe, is looked up to by all who know 
him, and whose experience and habitual sobriety of mind make him chary of 
praise. Mr. Holmes, the honoured veteran and ornament of the Irish bar, the 
leader of his own circuit, and the father of the profession, after having read the 
argument, wrote to Mr. Napier in the following terms : — “I have received from 
the perusal of it great pleasui e, and much information. I consider the argument 
not only a most able one, as applied to the particular ease, but also a very clear, 
satisfactory, and useful exposition of the principles which should govern courts 
in the construction of wills, and indeed in their decisions generally.’* 

Though the decision in this case was adverse to Lord Dungannon, the argu- 
ment or his Irish counsel placed that gentleman in a very high position in 
the estimation of English jurists, and has led to his being engaged in several 
appeals before the House of Lords; and he has invariably experienced the most 
marked consideration from Lords Campbell and Brougham, as well as from Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the English judges. 

Meantime the friends of Mr, Napier were solicitous that he should seek ano- 
ther field for the exercise and development of talents, which they felt convinced 
(and the issue has justified their convictions) were eminently calculated to make 
him an efficient and useful member of the senate. His learning and industry 
gave him the power of comprehending and mastering every question which was 
submitted to his intellect, and his patient endurance of toil enabled him to be- 
come acquainted with the minutest details. In addition to these, he was a man 
of high moral principles, strongly attached to what is called the evangelical party 
in the Church, a faithful friend to the clergy, whose rights he had consistently 
advocated, and with whose grievances he had always sympathised. 

The dissolution of Parliament in 1847 offered an opportunity for putting Mr. 
Napier forward as a candidate for some Irish scat, and many circumstances com- 
bined to direct the hopes of his friends towards the University of Dublin. A 
feeling had been long growing up among the electors, that it was disparaging 
to our University, and injurious to her reputation, that she should be represented 
by any other than one who had been educated within her walls, and received his 
degree at her own hands, and thus become acquainted with her requirements, and 
instinctively attached to her system and her interests. At the previous election 
in 1 642, public expression was given to this sentiment in a resolution signed by 
several of the fellows, and a committee was formed to support the canvass of Dr. 
Longfield against Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, a graduate of Oxford. 
That an opposition should be organised against such a man as Mr. Hamilton — 
one of known ability, integrity, and business habits ; a gentleman whose personal 
virtues won him imivei*sal esteem, and whoje high station and ancient family 
connexion with the county of Dublin insured him extensive support— that an 
opposition should be organised against such a man was the highest evidence of 
the cogency of that principle, and of the sincerity of those who advocated it. 
Before the day of election, however, arrived. Dr. Lpngfield withdrew from the 
contest, and Mr. Hamilton was returned without opposition. The honest and 
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able course of usefulness which that honourable gentleman has pursued from the 
day of his election to the presenti and the unceasing attention he has devoted to 
every interest of the University, and upholding the rights of every class of his 
constituents, deserve their unabated confidence and gratitude ; and those who 
failed to^ establish the principle for which they then contended, have at least the 
consolation to feel that the University suffered the least possible detriment in the 
violation of that principle in this instance. In his case, too, we are happy to say, 
a conflict between principle and inclination can never again arise. Our University 
has most worthily conferred on their able representative the decree of Doctor of 
Laws, and thus affiliated one who has proved himself worthy of her adoption. 

But the former colleague of Mr. Hamilton, at the period of the dissolu- 
lution, not only laboured under the disadvantage of not having been a graduate 
of the University, but had subjected himself to the hostility of a zealous and un- 
compromising party, bj^ the course he had pursued in parliament on questions of 
public interest at the time. Into the merits of this latter ground of complaint 
we shall not enter. We desire to refrain, as we firmly believe would the gentle- 
man whose biography we are now sketching, from a word that might give pain 
to Mr. Shaw. He has retired from parliamentary life for ever, and we would 
wish to remember him as one whose acknowledged ability and manly eloquence 
raised him to very high consideration in the senate, and conferred a lustre upon 
his native land. 

Thus a strong desire to put forward a candidate in opposition to Mr. Shaw 
was manifested ; but the difficulty of finding a graduate of the University, who 
would be likely to obtain the confidence of the great body of the electors, was 
considerable. No one who could not combine the support of a large amount of 
all parties in his favour, could have the least chance against a man whose friends 
were still numerous, however his popularity might have been shaken, and who 
had the vast advantage of the long-established practice of universities, not to 
displace a member during his life, except upon the abandonment of some groat 
principle, or the forfeiture of that confidence which belongs to personal charac- 
ter. Mr. Napier was selected as the man who could most largely unite in him- 
self the qualifications likely to ensure success. The constituency may be 
divided into four classes — the Church, the Bar, the Medical Brofession, and 
the Educated Gentry ; with a large body of the first, as we have said, Mr. Napier 
was a deserved favourite, for he had been long their counsellor and their friend. 
The Bar of Ireland were justly proud of him, and he was bound to most of its 
influential members by the strong bonds of that brotherhood which daily con- 
verse in an honourable profession forms ; and in no profession, it may truly be 
said, are those bonds drawn more closely than in his. They had witnessed his 
advancement, and shared often in the triumph ofhis personal exertions; they knew 
how thoroughly he loved his profession, and how much he had laboured to im- 
prove legal education ; and they felt that the character and honour of the profes- 
sion might be safely confided to him as its collegiate representative. Upon more 
than one important occasion he had been honoured with the confidence ol leading 
members of the medical body ; he had been generally the legal adviser of the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, and was fully acquainted with their privi- 
leges and the rights which they required to be protected. To the general body 
of the electors he was recommended by his collegiate attainments, and the activo 
part which he had always taken in identifying himself with the Historical Soqiaty, 
and literature in general. Just at this time, too, the celebrated trial of Brasbie 
Y. Dr. Renehan, the President of Maynooth, for libel, came on, Mr, Napier, 
who was engaged for the plaintiff, had the reply ; and so ably did he vindi- 
cate the rights of his client, so uncompromisingly aid he put forward the cause of 
religious liberty, that, without assailing the religious faith of the defendant, but 
appealing to the hearts and consciences of the jurors as men, he secured a ver- 
dict from a jury upon which were no less than five Roman Catholics. It was, 
therefore, determined to solicit Mr. Napier to allow himself to be pnt in nomi- 
nation ; and in the event of his declining, the intention was to put forward Mr, 
Butt. Not without considerable hesitation Mr. Napier accepted the honour 
thus offered to him, and issued his address when he was assured that his refusal 
would not prevent a contest. 

Another candidate was put forward in assertion of the principle of which we 
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hare af)okenj — one ^hoi*e g^itia and learning wei^ of tbe highest order, though 
hii^ devotion to aeience, by withdrawing him much 3fi*om the pactical details of 
life, would probably have impaired his efficient^ as a public man. We allude 
to one who not only gave lustre to our own University, but shed abroad the 
light of hia world^wide reputation ^the gifted and laniented Professor Mac- 
Gullaglu Never, we believe, in the annals of the College, has any election 
taken place within her walls that more profoundly agitated the electors than did 
that of 1847. When we remember that the most fruitful element of excite- 
ment in this country, namely, religious differences, was necessarily absent, and 
that it can scarcely be said any spirit of party politics — we mean such as divide 
Whig from Tory, Conservative from lladical— -was at all mixed up with the con- 
tention, we are forced to trace much of the excitement which existed throughout 
to the fact, that this was a contest to assert a great principle, that the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish University should, like those of tbe sister kingdom, be 
educated within the walls of the institution which they were to represent. Other 
motives for excitement, to which we have already alluded, mingled with that 
which we hold to have been the paramount one. The proceedings commenced 
on the 4th of August, 1847. The fourth candidate proposed was Mr. Napier, 
by Ur. Hart, and he was seconded by the Kev. Ur. Mortimer O’Sullivan. 
When he rose in his turn to address the electors, he was most enthusiastically 
received. He briefly detailed his connexion with the College since Ins fifteenlli 
year, his progress at his profession, and not ungracefully alluded to the high 
encomium which the venerable Sergeant Warren had just before pronounced 
upon him. It had been put forward against Mr. Napier that his contest with 
Mr. Shaw was a personal one j to this charge lie thus replied — . 

“ When Mr. Shaw asserts that this is a personal contest between him and me, involving 
no principle, I join issue with him on that. 1 have no merely personal object, nor have I 
liny personal feeling against the riglit hori. gentleman. A feeling has for some time prevailed 
in the constituency, and I shsired in it myself, that the representation of the University was 
far from satisfactory (hear, and cheers), I was applied to on the subject on more than one 
ticcasion, but dediiieJ pressing myself forward ; and recently T said I would respond when- 
ever I should have reason to believe that I would he approved by a substantial portion of the 
coiistitiienoy. I do not go into the details, which have been so much before the public, and 
admitted by Mr. Shaw’s friends ; but tbe charge against me, that I sounded the electors 
before I announced myself as a candidate, I declare, on the honour of a gentleman and the 

word of a Christian man, is utterly destitute of any foundation in truth or fact I 

asked no one elector for his vote or support, until the requisition I received was presented to 
mo ; and 1 was morally satisfied, from the assurance of friends, that the step would be 
approved of by the majority of the electors.” 

He concluded his vigorous and classical address in these words 

“ Gentlemen, I am one of yourselves ; I feel my bosom glow with youthful associations; 
as I look around the place in which we are now assembled, wliat memories rush into my 
heart, and awaken those deep emotions which are amongst tbe high mysteries of our being. 
Behold, around mo on every side, my brethren and companions, les, graduates of Oxford! 

I can here appeal to a feeling you could not infuse into your liearts— a cliild’s jealousy for its 
mother’s honour (tremendous cheering). Away then, gentlemen, with every narrow pre- 
judice ; a spirit of nationality does t(»uch ^ repeat my own words) — it does touch with 
a mysterious power the hearts of intelligent men (cheer»). Gather around its altar on this 
interesting occasion, and let us mingle our united prayer for blessings upon our common 
country* Tlie wind of conquest has swej}! the land, but the Lord was not in the wind ; the 
earthquake of rebellion has convulsed it, but the Lord was not in the earthquake ; the fire of 
agitation has wasted H, but the Lord was not in the fire. There is yet a still small voice ; 
hear It — act upon it — it whispers peace*’* 

The contest was continued with unabated spirit during five days, at the ter- 
mination of which Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Shaw were returned — the former hav- 
ing obtained seven hundred and thirty.seven votes, the latter five hundred and 
seventy-two. Mr. Napier having polled five hundred and thirty-nine j eleven 
hundred and plitety electors having exl^obed their franchise. Nevertheless, 
though Mr. Napier was not returned, tlie principle upon which he wa« put for- 
ward virtually triumphed ; and it is not a little curious to see that upon an 
ilnalysia, rix hundred and ninety-five electors recorded their opinions in favour 
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of that principle, by giving their votes to one or both of the new candidates. 
And so, too, felt Mr. Napier, and all those who had struggled for that principle. 
In his speech after the election, he assured the successful candidate, that he was 
not going to part with the University . 

“ I here give him notice,” said he, “ from this jdace, that, if I am a living man— if I am 
spared, I will meet him face to face at the next election (cheers). I will throw myself on the 
judgment of this constituency ; and I am much mistaken, if he will not find that upon this 
occasion he has made his dying declaration* (cheers), 

Ere many montlis had elapsed, increasing indisposition rendered Mr. Shaw 
unable to discharge the laborious duties of parliamentary life. He resigned his 
seat for the University early in the year 1848, and Mr. Napier was returned in 
his place without opposition. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Mr. Napier that he was unsuccessful in his first 
a])peal to the electors. He was at the moment, it may be, too fresh from the 
peculiar associations of a particular class, both in politics and in religion. The in- 
terval afforded him time, and opportunity, too, to come out, as it were, from 
within the narrower limits within which he had moved, and to enlarge the sphere 
of his mental vision ; to wear down, by contact with others, many a salient point 
which is too apt to offend those with whom it comes into collision ; to acquire 
more of the teres atque rotundus,*" that smooth rotunditjq that polish which 
alone makes manifest the fine grain of a noble nature. Indeed, some of bis best 
friends feared that the ardour of an untutored zeal would be likely to lead him 
from the large views of catholicity to the narrower ones of sectarianism, and thus 
place him in a false position with the Church herself, and both in a false position 
with the house. Whatever might have been ai3prehended on this head, to his 
honour be it recorded, that be has lived to dissipate every fear. Uncompromising 
in his principles, he is no bigot ; ardent, he is ever cautious ; and though 
sometimes impassioned, he is never led, in the hurry of debate, to forget what 
is due to himself, to others, or to the house. 

Early in March Mr. Napier took his seat in the House of Coninmns. At first 
be was cautious, quiet, and observant, contenting himself with a few short con- 
versational observations. On tlie 14th, he spoke briefly on the debate upon the 
punishment of death, and in a few days afterwards upon the proposition for extend- 
ing the income-tax to Ireland — a measure which he strenuously opposed. But his 
first speech of any importance was upon Mr. Sharraan Crawford’s “ Outgoing 
Tenants Bill.’’ Before we advert particularly to this speech, it may not be amiss 
to say a word or two upon the manner in which the questions that related to this 
country were introduced into and dealt with in the house. An Irish question 
was generally brought forward by a particular party, and for party purposes. If 
it were a matter of grievance, then the grievance-monger was pretty sure to as- 
sail England for her injustice and oppression, and thus at the outset irritate those 
whom he should conciliate— threatening where he should remonstrate, declaiming 
where he should reason. In addition, Irish facts wore rarely put forward in a man- 
ner that was very correct or very intelligible. Extravagant assertions v/ere often 
advanced with recklessness, and subjects were discussed and commented upon in 
a stvle of bombastic magniloquence very unsuitable to the English temperament, 
while the proverbial looseness and inaccuracy in statistics greatly diminished the 
value of such testimony with our more business-like neighbours. It is not, then, 
to be wondered that Irish questions were regarded with some alarm by the house, 
and its impatience of the manner in which they were introduced and handled was 
construed into an unwillingness to do justice to Ireland. During the debate upon 
^Ir. Crawford’s bill, some of the Irish members didnotffail to repeat the pld accu- 
sation that the house was closed against Irish grievances. ** If it be so,” said Mr. 
Napier, in allusion to this complaint — 

** It is the fault of Irish members. Where is the measure that has been brought for- 
ward in a practicable shape that has be^ capriciously rejected ? IVheu have facts, dlspas^ 
siouately slated and accurately ascertained, been treated with disdain? I must say, in jus- 
tice to the English members, that in the limited opportunity I have had of observation, 1 see 
no indisposition to entertain the discussion of Irish questions, except so far as the ipanuer in 
whidi they are introduced, may have occotioBed that Indisposition. If men are eohtent to 
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indulge in vulgar clamour and general abuse, or, when they are precise in detail, if they are 
usually inaccurate in their facts and figures — ^if tluia they nauseate Englishmen, without in- 
structing them on local matters — in common fairness, let themselves bear the blame of the 
natural result ^ and let those who send them as their representatives reap the fruit of their 
selection/' 

He then proceeds to discuss the measure, which he thoroughly exposed to the 
satisfaction of the house ; and after quoting from the speech of Mr. Blackburne, 
then Chief Justice, at the special commission, he continued 

** Here, then, is the secret as to the miseries of Ireland ; you discover it by a candid com- 
parison of the condition of her prosperous province and her degraded districts. The swell of 
agitation is thrown back from Ulster. Briiish connexion is valued, not denounced ; its pri- 
vileges made available, not counteracted — kindly feeling between landlord and tenant pre- 
vails — religious liberty is honoured, and truth ditfuses its own i>eculiar blessings. You look 
away from this prosperous spot : you see suspicion displacing contidcnce — hatred of England 
inculcated and cherished as a religious dogma — the bad passions aroused and inflamed — the 
charities of human hearts curdled and corrupted — those relations dissevered which are the 
offspring of dependence and protection \ here are the immediate causes of the depression w Inch 
is acknowledged ; you must renovate the soil before jmu can improve the products. So long 
as those who influence and stimulate the mind of the people, stoop to an ignominious popu- 
larity to trade upon their disti-ess or disaffection, the efforts of the wise and good arc baffled 
and impeded. This is the evil which must be met, and honestly and boldly grappled 
with. Your le^slation is all romance, until this previous question be decided. Tlie constitu- 
tion of England, that noblest edifice ever reared on earth — w’hich stands amidst the storm 
which rocks all Europe to its centre — that which gives to England a name and a place on 
which heaven shines serenely — it must by its own stonily powers infuse its own principles 
by gentle processes into the habits of the people of Ireland ; trusting to the energy and wis- 
dom of its laws, and the power of its own executive : not suffering any irresponsible body of 
men to assume the right or the power of dictating terms of government ; but w ith conscious 
strength and dignity imparting the light and warmth of freedom to shine on all with steady 
impailiality, and thus quicken into life the attachment and respect of the people." 

The speech was a remarkably telling one, and even those whose views it opposed, 
were forced to express their admiration. Mr. John O’Connell, Mr. O’Connor, 
Sir George Grey, Mr. I*. Scrope, Mr. Fagan, and others, as they followed, 
paid each a tribute to the ability and clearness with which the speaker had 
dealt with his subject, though the compliments of some were, as might naturally 
have been expected, accompanied with some qualification. 

At this period the Whigs had no Irish law olfioer in Parliament, a position of 
itself sufficiently embarrassing, but which might have been made doubly so, by 
an able lawyer in the opposition, if he so desired. But faction was no part of 
Mr. Napier’s nature or principles. To his honour be it said, he was on every 
occasion ready to give his assistance to the house in answering questions and 
supplying information which should have been answered and supplied by some 
ministerial member ; and thus while he availed himself of those opportunities of 
usefulness, he acquired the respect of the house at large, and the friendly regard 
of many individuals politically opposed to him, and he was sure at all times to 
obtain a ready and attentive hearing. Early in the ensuing year, the relief of 
the distress in Ireland occupied the bouse. In the debate, Mr. Napier took a 
leading part. In a very able speech, he reviewed the condition of Ireland from 
the period of the Union. ^^Upon the passing of the Emancipation Act,’* 
said he — 

What remained for the Govemmont and Parliament to do but to take the social evils of 
that unhappy countiy into their serious consideration, and to apply a remedy for the correc- 
tion of them ? Tliey were now paying the penalty of their long neglected duty. Instead of 
taking the f^course which was so clearly pointed out to them, they made Ireland the battle- 
field of party. A system of policy was pursued, fomenting discord and division ; it curdled 
the charities of human hearts, wasted the ener^es and augmented the social miseries of the 
people. Let tliem, however, now leam wisdom from the experience of the past 

“ He admitted there was nothing more unwise towards Ireland than to hold out to 
her the prospect of removing all her evils by legislation — evils which no legislation of 
itself could remedy. He often remarked that this induced a class of people to look for- 
ward for the most romantic benefits from legislation. In the face of all the evils which 
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afflicted Ireland, there was not one measure of a statesman-like character proposed to save 
the coufitiy. 

“ He (Mr. Napier) had certainly supported, with all his heart., the Government in the 
measures they had brought forward to secure that peace and repose. Let them have some 
measures for promoting the employment of the people. Society in Ireland — some portion of 
it at least — must be reconstructed ; and he firmly believed that there never was a nobler 
opportunity for doing so, and placing it upon a permanent and peaceful footing, than the 
present.” 

A vigilant guardian of the Protestant Church, Mr. Napier was ever ready to 
vindicate her against the assaults of her enemies. When Mr. lioche, upon the 
debate of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, in language neither very ornate 
nor temperate, asserted of the Protestant Establishment, that *'that gross and 
intolerable monopoly stood at the head and front of Ireland’s grievances,*’ Mr* 
Napier stood up as her champion, though he had not intended to have spoken 
on the matter before the house 

“But, after the challenge made that night with regard to the IrLsh Established Cliurcli, 
by the hon. member for Cork (Mr. Roche), he felt called upon, as one of the representatives 
of that Church, to rise and meet that challenge with as much boldness and firmness as it had 
been given. He never wished to bo ostentatious of his religion, but he trusted he sliould 
never be the man to be ashamed of it. He was ready to meet the challenge against that 
Church upon every ground — upon the ground of its antiquity, the truth of its doctrine, as 
being conformable with Scripture — the correctness of its discipline — the unbroken succession 
of its spiritual leaders from the earlier ages down to the present times ; all its long catalogue 
of bishops, many eminent for their piety and their learning, could trace their descent from 
the days of St. Patrick. 

“ He (Mr. Napier) upheld the creed of that Church, on which his humble but immortal 
hope depended. He admitted that others differed with him ; but let them show him one 
point of toleration upon which their liberty was pressed, and he (Mr. Napier) would help to 
remove their ground of complaint. Nine* tenths of the property of Ireland belonged to Pro- 
testants, and support for the Church was a tax on property — no personal tax was exacted 
in Ireland, from any man to pay for a religion of which lie did not approve ; save and except, 
indeed, so far as funds were regularly taken from the national exchequer to keep up May- 
nooth, and for other similar matters. There was a charge on the property, and those who took 
that property surely ought not to refuse to pay their creditor what they had engaged to pay 
him, merely because he differed in religion. But he would go from the south to the north 
of Ireland, and trace in all its territorial extension the benefits and advantage of Protestant- 
ism. He found it foster no sedition or revolutionary spirit ; and in Protestant Ulster in par- 
ticular, prosperity, industry, and every blessing that gave temporal and spiritual hajipiness to 
man reigned co-extensively with that Protestantism, wliich contained the germs of everything 
that could make a people prosper for time and for eternity.” 

The important question upon the rato-in-aid came before the house in March, 
1849. It involved a principle of great importance to many parts of Ireland, 
namely, the justice of making the solvent unions bear the defalcations of those 
that were insolvent. Against this proposition Mr. Napier contended, in a 
speech of great research and remarkable ability. He insisted that neither the 
law of Elizabeth, nor that of 1838, recognised the principle of responsibility 
beyond the limits of the particular union, much less could the Poor Law Ex ten. 
sion Act be considered to do so. He urged two main objections to the applica- 
bility of the measure : first, that it was unjust— and secondly, that it was un- 
wise. Was it wise,” he asked — 

“ Or generous for this great country, whose resources and power enabled it to throw down 
the gauntlet to the rest of the world in defiance, to fasten upon a few parties in Ireland the 
burden of this rate, who had already been almost exclusively taxed under the poor law for 
the support of the destitute in their island, which was an integral part of the British empire ? 
The calamity under which Ireland was suffering was providential, and the charge consequent 
upon relieving her from it ought to be borne by the kingdom generally, . . , 

. . . . Upon a matter of this description and magnitude they ought to take 

a large and comprehensive and wise and generous view of the policy to be pursued. There 
were three things Ireland wanted in order to promote her welfare. Tlie first was repose, a 
cessation of political differences, and angry feelings and disputes; secondly, capital; thirdly, 
the exertion of private individuals for the purposes of agricultural improvement. Any policy 
that would ensure even one of these three things ought, in his opinion, to meet with favour 
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on th6 part of thehonso ; and any course of action which was likely to have a contrary effect 
ought to be discouraged. Kow, let him for a moment test these tliree subjects by the feeling 
of the people of Ireland ; and a large proportion of them were perfectly capable of forming 
a judgment upon them. The house must he already aware that the majority of the Irish 
people had expi'essefl opinions unfavourable to the measure, and that in some instances threats 
had been hold out witli respect to obedience to the law. His own hope was, that if the bill 
Miould pass, its provisions would be quietly obeyed ; but at the same time he was of opinion 
that obedience might be purchased at a xety dear price. From the opinion which was known 
to prevail upon the subject of the measure, he thought that it would tend to weaken the af- 
fections of the loyal i)ortion of the people of Ireland towards England, and that it would en» 
gender feelings of animosity towards Hritish legislation. . . .... 

With regard to the question of capital, if it was considered advisable to make advances of the 
public money, could they not be made under ordinary circumstances, and not by diminishing 
the shattered remnant of the capital which remained in tlie country ? The constant system 
of taxing property in Ireland it was that deterred men who had capital from employing it, 

and thnis private enterprise was paralysed With regard 

to the linancial argument in respect of Ireland — if it were the real sound feeling of England — 
not that unhealthy feeling which induced a desire to shift a burden from their own to other 
shoulders — if the sound feeliiig of this country were that Ireland ought to hear any addi- 
tional taxation, he would not put forward a mere financial argument against such a feeling, 
because he was very anxious that there should be good feeling on both sides ; ill-feeling on 
either or both sides could only be injurious to both countries, therefore, he thought it both un- 
wise and ungenerous to press such a measure. There ought, in common justice, to bo either 
local rating and local taxation, or, that failing, then the appeal for aid ought to bo made to 
the imperial treasmy,” 

Sir Robert Peel followed Mr. Kapier, and spoke in terms of high eulogy of his 
speech — an eulogy all the more valuable, as the right honourable baronet was 
always chary of his commendation. Mr. Kapicr vras congratulated on every 
side ; and as be passed through the lobby of the house shortly afterwards, he 
met Sir James Graham, who said, ^^1 congratulate you on your most able and 
eloquent speech^ — it was worthy of the best days of old Ireland, the days of 
Idunket eloquence.” Turning from the commendations at St. Stephen’s to that 
nearer home, an amusing instance was related by a northern baiTister, who 
heard the comment about to be stated. The people in the north of Irelainl were 
greatly excited about the rate-iii-aid, and in Heifast they were somewhat disap- 

P ointed, that their own members had not taken a more active pjirt in the debate. 

lowever, when Mr. Napier’s spei^eh appeared in the papers, they comforted 
themselves with the gratifying reflection that he was their owm man, if he was 
not their own member ; and so they felt no scruple in appropriating the honour 
and glory of the matter to themselves* “ Ay, ay,” said an old, sturdy Pres- 
byterian, our Mr. Napier has done his duty like a man. I see Sir linabart 
has noticed him just nine times over in his speech — I counted them myself, 
sir.” 

From this period Mr. Napier constantly experienced the kindly and, as he felt 
it, very generous notice of Sir Robert Peel, which was expressed as well in pri- 
vate as in public. M^hen he applied for an adjournment of the debate on the 
Viceroyalty question, he begged it as a favour froiq Lord John Russell, and said 
that one reason for his doing so was, that he observed Mr. Napier had (mdeji- 
voured to catch the Speaker’s eye, and wished to speak on the question, and that 
he bad never listened to the honourable and learned gentleman without wishing 
to bear him again. Indeed the very marked respect paid by Sir Robert Peel, 
while it could not fail to be very gratifying to Mr. Napier, placed him at tli(3 
sante time in a somewhat delicate ppsitmn* Ho felt gi'ateful, and must have 
been desiroua to show his sense of a notice whleh he considered generous, as it 
was gratuitous, and which ho knew could not but be serviceable to him ; while, 
at th^e same time, he was sensitively ^rful lest, in his intercourse with 8ir 
Robert, he might be suspected of making any unbecoming advances* It was not 
till the death of tliat eminent statesman that ne felt himself entirely released from 
all embaorrassment ; and on the day that the melancholy event was first notified to 
the house, Mr. Napier took occasion, opportunely o&red, to pay a just tribute 
to the talents and the labours of the departed, 

A diligent and Constant attendant on his parliamentary duties, to which he 
ever postponed profes^pnal emolument, Mr, Napier spote on all leading 
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questions before the house, and sat upon all the important committees. The 
Report upon the Receivers under the Irish Courts of Equity was prepared by 
him, and he afforded valuable assistance in the Process and Practice Act,” 
which was publicly acknowledged by Sir J. Romilly ; also in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act,” and others ; while he prepared and carried through the 
house, even in the days of the Whigs, the admirable Ecclesiastical Code, which 
is justly regarded as a great and substantial boon to the Protestant Church and 
clergy. 

Upon the sudden resignation of Lord John Russell and his colleagues last 
year, his successor in oHico, the Earl of Derby, at once offered to Mr. Napier 
the Attorney- Generalship of Ireland. The oliice was tendered to him upon 
terms alike honourable to both parties, leaving Mr. Napier perfectly free, upon 
certain questions, to retain those opinions which, we believe, no temptations, 
however great, would induce him to sacrifice. At the same time the Earl of 
Eglinton was sent over as viceroy to this country, and under his administration 
Mr. Napier assumed the important duties of his office. They were both new 
hands, so far as office was conc(!rned ; and, in common with many other of the 
apjiointmonts, afforded the extruded Whigs and the uncourted Irish patriots 
nmtter for merriment, as being inexperienced tJohnny Raws, and so forth. It 
was quite true they had not experience enough of official diplomacy to have 
confounded the distinctions between right and wrong, nor been gazing sufficiently 
long through a Downing-strcct atmosphere, to be unable to sec any object un- 
tinctured by the hues of party, or undistorted by the love of power. But to 
make amends for these deficiencies in their education, they had a simplicity of 
manner and speech, that, however contemptible in the eyes of old political 
stagers, was quite refreshing and naive to the mass of the jiooplc. They abso- 
lutely not only always meant what they said, but ventured, with a charming 
frankness, very often to say what they meant. With t hese old-fashioned notions 
Lord EgUntou entered upon his executive policy in this country, aided in chief 
by one whose sagacity, wisdom, and learning placed him amongst the foremost 
judicial persons of the age; while his temper, discretion, experience, and sterling 
common sense rendered him the sagest and safest of councillors. We allude, of 
course, to the late Lord Chancellor Blackburnc. 

Ireland has proverbially biicn over the difficulty of England. Never was it 
more so than during the viceroyalty of his noble predecessor. To Lord 
Clarendon is due the solution of one political problem, at all events — the utter 
impossibility of achieving the prosperity of a nation by those very means that 
would ensure the ruin of an individual. That to be politically tortuous, un. 
candid and insincere, till no man could respect his government, speculate upon 
his political movements, or depend on his political justice, is not the way to 
govern any country — least of all, such a country as Ireland — but, on the con- 
trary, constitutes the very fittest policy to alienate her from England, to increase 
her dissensions, and exasperate her classes, the one against the other, and roll 
all back into barbarism and anarchy, Lord Clarendon had indeed complettdy 
proved, to the cost of the Irish people, and the satisfaction of the whole world. 
With such an example to profit by, and such a jiroblem sol ved to h's hand, it 
somehow occurred to file unsophisticated mind of Lord Eglinton that, perhaps, 
after all, political probity and justice might be regulated by, and dependent on, 
somewhat the same eternal rules as governed private morals. And so he began 
to take a survey of the past> to see what ho was to shun, as well as what he Was 
to follow. He found that much of the Irish difficulty was created by a long 
sericis of misgovernruent. First, tlie country had been, as it were, portioned 
out to noble families of great influence — undertakers, who administer everything 
by family jobbing. Then the people rose against the tyranny of the oligarchy, 
and made themselves formidable, and they had to be conciliated; and, accord- 
ingly, a new dogma was propounded, namely, that the country should be 
governed through the priests. But, whether it was priest or patrician, still no 
minister or viceroy ventured to bring the governed, as it were, face to face with 
the governors— to teach the people that tlie true and just function of a govern- 
meiit was to do what was just and right, because it was just and right; and to 
deal directly with the peope and for the people, as a community, and not as an ap- 
penage— to be candid, and firm, and fair, and generous, yet to be uncompromis- 
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ing where principle was concerned ; to tamper with no crime, to tolerate no trea- 
son, to enter into no alliance with agitators, lay or clerical, whether in the chapel- 
yard, or at St. Stephen’s, or in courts of justice — in fine, to malj© justice respected 
by exhibiting it as pure and impartial, and the law supreme, by showing it 
simple and uncompi'omising, without respect of persons. Lord Eglinton 
determined to attempt this novel mode of administering the affairs of Ireland. 
He was heartily met in his honest endeavours by those whom the Earl of Derby 
had given him as his law officers, advisers and associates, and to whom he 

became most cordially attached. Ireland soon began to feel the change to 

trust in the assurances which were given to her with a sincerity of manner that 
every heart acknowledged ; and men began to understand that there is a policy 
which is superior to party and subdues faction, that seeks to make all parties 
satisfied, by aiming to advance the common interest of all. This policy was 
administered most happily by a nobleman who deported himself with a simple 
frankness, and a most unaffected courtesy, to all classes, creeds, and parties, and 
who carried with him, in retiring from this country, the respect of all, and, 
we may add, the afi'ectionate esteem of the majority of the nation. Sincerely 
do we hope that his successor will endeavour to carry out, patiently and per- 
manently, this the only policy which has ever been found successful in Ireland. 
England is bound to see that this policy is adhered to, for she has seen the good 
fruits that it has borne, and Ireland should not be satisfied with any other. 

But we have been in some degree digressing from our subject. While Mr. 
Napier was in office, he dedicated himself wholly to its duties. He, with his 
able and energetic colleague, soon reduced the Ribbon covers to submission and 
tranquillity, by firm and successful prosecutions. One of the most pressing 
questions which required a settlement was that which related to the occupation 
of land, not only by reason of some real social grievances involved, but stilt more 
from the facility with which selfish and dishonest agitators turned those griev- 
ances into engines to inflame the minds of the people. Mr. Napier prepared 
with great and patient industry a series of bills, for the purpose of abolishing the 
old code, and entirely re-edifying it in a manner at once solid and simple. Of 
these bills we have recently spoken, freely expressing our opinions both in our 
approval and dissent. They are now in committee. We believe it is the gene- 
ral hope that their author will be able to carry them through the house with 
such modifications as will make them a vast benefit to the country. 

When Lord Derby resigned the seals of office, Mr. Napier was remitted to his 
non-official life. It is not unlikely that, if the ministry had stood, he might have 
passed very soon from the official position which he filled so worthily to a seat on 
the judicial bench, for which he is so eminently qualified. That he did not, we think 
may be matter of just regret, if not to himself, yet assuredly to the country. To 
place the administration of the laws in the hands of a man of learning and virtue, 
to whom the profession may look up, and in whom the nation can confide, is to 
confer an incalculable benefit on society ; as to promote to such a dignity any 
who may want either personal virtue or professional knowledge, is a treacherous 
use by the minister of the power with which the country has entrusted him. 
For Mr. Napier we have no anxiety. He was ever fond of his profession for its 
own sake, and for the sake of those to whom it has bound him in the endearing 
ties of life-long friendship. He returns to a natural position in the highest 
ranks of the profession ; it is said that his health much needed a respite from 
Parliament, and that his political labours should, in justice to himself, bo closed 
soon, and judicial duty his reward. Whether in Parliament, the profession, the 
bench, or the private circle, we hope ever to see him what we have ever known 
him to be, and wish him to eontmue. 
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THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO* 


Whatever other steam routes may be 
established between England and Aus- 
tralia, whether by the Cape of Good 
Hope, or over the Isthmus of Panama, 
we think the one by Ceylon, Singapore, 
and Torres Straits must ovcutually bo 
occupied by a regular line of packets. 
The advantages of this line would be, 
that, while it afforded as safe and as 
speedy a passage as any other from 
England to Sydney and to our Aus- 
tralian dominions, it would likewise 
serve to bind and connect those with 
our great Indian empire — to open up 
and make known, and profitable to us 
and to the world, the many rich and 
beautiful islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago ; and would become the iiie- 
diuni of connexion also between the 
Spaniards and the Philippine Islands, 
on the one side, and the Dutch and 
the Netherlands’ East Indies on the 
other. The establishment of such a 
line of packets, if well and liberally 
founded, and managed in a large and 
impartial spirit, free from all jealousy, 
even of a national character, and 
adapted to suit the convenience of all 
nations, as well as ourselves, would be 
a feat well worthy to take its place in 
history among political achievements 
of a high order. It might be the means 
of spreading the light of religion and 
civilisation over many fair regions of 
the earth, as well as increasing the 
wealth and adding to the prosperity of 
ourselves and other more or less civi- 
lised people. It would be the opening 
of a great highway into countries 
abounding in mineral wealth, of the 
richest and most fertile soil, clothed 
with the most useful, as well as the 
rarest and most costly of vegetable 
productions ; and possessing a variety 
of form and surface, an immensity of 
coast line, together with sufficient in- 
land spaces, composed of every modifi- 
cation of plains, of mountains, and 
of valleys, calculated, with their tropi- 


cal, but insular and tempered climate, 
for every variety of cultivation, and 
affording facilities for every species of 
commerce. 

We propose, with the aid of the 
books mentioned at the foot of this 
page,* and our remembrance of some 
otfiers, assisted also by some personal 
knowledge and recollections of that 
portion of the earth, to take the reader 
a trip, from the Straits of Malacca 
through the Indian archipelago, as far 
as New Guinea and the northern shores 
of Australia. 

If we entered the Straits of Malacca 
from the north-west, leaving oiir plea- 
sant settlement of Pulo Penang on our 
left, and the independent Sumatran 
state of Achcen on our right, we should 
sec the shore on cither hand gradually 
closing in, till the straits were not more 
than twenty nules in width. The Su- 
matran shore would then appear very 
low and Hat, evidently, as far as could 
be seen into the interior, a great jungle 
or forest, traversed by many rivers, 
whose deltas often make the coast a 
mere mud bank for many miles 
together. I'he lofty volcanic peaks of 
the interior, some of which are said to 
be 15,000 feet high, are far too distant 
to be visible in any ordinary condition 
of the atmosphere. 

On the Malacca shore the land is 
likewise rather low, but broken here 
and there by some small hills and un- 
dulations, and the white sand beach, 
now and then interrupted by a small 
rocky cliffi or here and there by the 
jungly entrance of a little ri"er. The 
whole country seems covered with 
wood, among which groves of cocoa- 
nuts and other palms wave their fea- 
thered heads, like the ornamental 
plumes of the forest. At some miles* 
distance in the interior, may now and 
then be discerned, through the hot and 
trembling haze of the tropical sky, the 
dim outline of some bold granitic hills. 


* 1. “A Visit to tho Indian Archipelago, in IT. M. S. Mflcaudcr.” By Captain the Hon, 
H. Keppel, K.N. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 

2. “ Narrative of the Voyage of H. M. S. Rattlesnake, commanded by the late Captain 
Owen Stanley, R.N.” By John MacgUlivray, F.RG.S. 2 vols. London: T, and W, 
Boone. 
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One of tbcsCf called Mount Ophir, at 
the back of Malacca, rises to a height 
of about 3,6‘()0 feet. 

If we took boat and entered the lit- 
tle rivulet, and landed at the town of 
Malacca, we should find a most plea- 
sant and picturesque old town, with 
some remains of the architecture of 
its former Portuguese masters, and 
still more quaint old buildings, charac- 
teristic of the Dutch, from whom it 
came into our possession. Chinese 
houses, ornamented with all the gro- 
tesqueness for which that nation is fa- 
mous; Chinese temples, with huge gilt 
images, and cool courts, under groves 
of beautiful trees; and the more fragile 
houses of the Malay people, that look 
as if made merely out of the refuse 
wood and sticks of the bamboos, ba- 
nanas, and palm-trees in wdiich they 
arc secluded: — all these, with open, 
grassy spaces, bordered by noble ta- 
marind trees, and cool, sheltered lanes 
and alleys, under avenues of cocoa-nuts 
and bamboos, form a most agreeable 
contrast to the glaring, dusty streets, 
bare spaces, and spick and span new 
English houses we should afterwards 
meet with at Singa])ore. Malacca is, 
no doubt, rather a lazy place ; there is 
not much business doing ; nobody 
seems to be in a hurry, neither does 
any one seem at all anxious for hard 
work. But there is a delightful, 
dreamy sort of air about it, every one 
appearing quitt*. happy and contented, 
which, to our feelings, maile it a most 
en joyaljle place for a short residence. 
There is, moreover, no spot in tlie 
world — and for this assertion we can 
quote the authority of the Resident — 
where there is so little crime of any 
sort. The criminal courts have really 
nothing to do, and the civil almost as 
little. Any man, by two or three days' 
moderate exertion, can earn enough to 
support him in ease, and supply him 
with amusement for the rest of the 
week ; and, accordingly, having food, 
shelter, and amusement, and occa^ 
sionally a little finery, they are there- 
with content. 

Wo dwell rather on Malacca, as, on 
the entrance to the great Malay archi- 
pelago, because it always appeared to 


us that its inhabitants afforded a good 
type of what all the Malayo-Polynesian 
races would become, whenever they 
had been for a sufiicient time under a 
good government — a government that 
would keep order and administer equal 
justice, without being over strict in 
exacting either money, labour, or re- 
ligious observances, from the popu- 
lation.* 

lict us, however, proceed a little, 
and visit Singapore. On approaching 
it the Straits of Malacca seem to be 
completely closed by low land on every 
side, a number of islands lying across 
it, the passages between which, as well 
as great part of the atljacent seas, arc 
so encumbered with shoals, that the 
unwary captain who happens to touch 
on one of them about high water will 
probably, in a short time, be able to 
walk round his ship and examine the 
state of her bottom, and may con- 
sider himself a lucky man if that be all 
the harm that happens to him. 

Anived off the town of Singapore 
wc still seem to be in a lake surrounded 
by rather low land on every side, that 
on the south being cut up by a multi- 
tude of channels, not yet known or sur- 
veyecl, although all inhabited, and 
sometimes, to our shame be it spoken, 
by pco]>le whose trade is a sort of pet- 
tifogoing pira(‘,y. They emerge in 
small prahus fr^m their retreats, and 
pounce on any native boats, sam- 
pans, or prahus they may be able to 
master ; robbing and, perhaps, mur- 
dering our customers, and sometimes 
our own subjects, within sight of our 
own doors, and of the vessels lying at 
anchor in our harbours. 

Of Singapore we will allow Captain 
Keppel to speak : — 

“ On the banks of a small stream — the 
rendezvous, until 1819, of only a few Malay 
trading prahus — now stands the rich and ex- 
tensive town of Singapore, t By no act of his 
life did Sir Stamford Baffles manifest greater 
discernment and foresight than by founding 
this settlement. In 1824, five years after 
its first cstablisliinent, tlie population 
amounted to 11,000, * the magical result,’ 
says its eminent founder, of * perfect freedom 
ill trade.’ This number had already doubled 
itself when 1 saw the place for the first time, 


* There is a considerable Malay College in Malacca, which has made it of late years the 
centre of Malayan litoratui'e and instruction. 

f Captain Ke^ppel calls it Sincapore, a method of spelling that ought to be discouraged, as 
its name is really ‘‘SIngha pura” the Lion city.” 
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in 1883 ? and it has continued to increase 
ever since in tiie same rapid way.* Singa- 
pore has now become tiie commercial em- 
porium of all the trading communitios of the 
eastern archipelago, as w'oll as of that ex- 
tensive trade which is carried on by all 
nations with China and India. Hither also 
resort, now twice in every month, the steam 
vessels of the Dutch from Batavia, of the 
Spaniards from Manila, and Our own from 
China, to meet the EuroiKjan mail. The 
number of square-rigged vessels that anchor 
annually in the roads exceeds a thousand. 
The island measures twenty-seven miles in 
length, and eleven in breadth. A few years 
ago it wels a dense jungle. On every lull 
may now bo seen the residence of some hos- 
intable merchant, surrounded by plantations 
of nutmegs or other spice trees- Exctellent 
roads intersect the island, and substantial 
bridge.^ are thrown across its streams.” 

So far we can corroborate anti agree 
with Captain Keppel ; but, when we 
were there in 1845, many of these 
roads only hid through jungle much 
invested with tigers, and we fancy 
neitlier can have been much diminished 
since, as Captain Keppel says — 

“ The annual loss of human life from 
tigers, chiefly among the Chinese settlers, is 
perfectly fearful, averaging no fewer than 
8 CO, or one per diem.” 

And he goes on to relate some in- 
teresting anecdotes of adventures with 
these ** wild bastes,” for which we must 
refer our readers to his book. 

Singapore is altogether a wonderful 
and interesting place, but not a plea- 
sant one according to our notions, and 
the higher ranks of its society appeared 
to us to be infected by a still* and 
starched evangclicism — the source of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all unchiu 
ritablonoss. 

Proceeding east from Singapore, we 
emerge, at Point Komania, into the en- 
trance of the China seas, and, keeping 
still easterly, we arrive at the north- 
west coast of Borneo and the now far- 
famed province of Sarawak, f 

Of Borneo we have no personal 


knowledge, but from the descriptions 
we should judge that the natural fea- 
tures of the country greatly resemble 
those of the Malay peninsula, except 
that the rivers, plains, and mountains 
are all on a larger and grander scale. 
In the former book of Captain Keppel, 
as well as in the publications of Belcher 
and Marryat, the views of the river 
banks recalled to our recollection all 
the beauties of tropical scenery ; while 
those of the great mountain of Kineh 
Balu gave the idea of much grandeur, 
bxit also of much singularity and pecu- 
liarity in the outline, so as to puzzle 
our Ikncy as to what rock the moun- 
tain could possibly consist of. We 
can hardly imagine a more delightful 
sojourn Ibr an enthusiastic naturalist 
than an encampment on the flanks of 
this mountain, which rises to a height of 
1 *2,000 feet from the plains of a great 
unexplored country like Borueo, full of 
new auirnals, new birds, shells and in- 
sects, new trees and plants, and un- 
examined and uiidescribod rocks. 

Captain Keppel’s present book is 
taken up, as to the Bornean part of it, 
with a defence of the naval oj)crations 
against the SakaiTan and SarebusJ: 
pirates ; a defence of Rajah Brooke, 
as connected therewith, and also of his 
general government of Sarawak, and 
some more extracts from his journals. 

Rajah Brooke is a man who has oc- 
cupied some considerable share of pub- 
lic attention of late years, for which 
reason we propose first briefly to ex- 
amine these his claims to hero worship. 
We can do this the more conscien- 
tiously as we never had any connexion 
either with himself, his friends, or his 
enemies ; never saw him fui- more than 
ten minnte.s, and know nothing more 
of him than we have seen in print. lie 
went out some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, if we recollect rightly, as a private 
gentleman, in his own yacht, in search 
of advent ures. He found them on the 
iiorth-w*est coast of Borneo, where he 
entered the little river Sarawak, made 


• Its population is said now to be 00,000. 

t We must entreat our readers, if they have any feelings for the ears of those who have 
been accustomed to the haimony of the beautiful Malay language, not to pronounce this word 
as if it were the name of one Sar^h Wack. Tlie accent is on the second syllable, with the 
“ a” broad and open, and the final “ k” only just sounded merely like a thick h.” 

t These are the names of rivers east of the Sarawak, but the reader will look in vain in 
the chart given by Captain Keppel fur these names, and many others mentioned in his book. 
Not only are many names omitted from this chart, which ought to have been inserted, but, 
according to our notions, there occur mistakes in the spelling of sotiyie of those that are given. 
For instance, the Malay name for a “ point,” or “cape,” is ‘^anjong,” not “ tajong.” 
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friends with the then Bejah Muda noble island of Lombock was virtually 
Hassiin (a weak old gentleman, like ruled by an Englishman of the name of 
many others of the Malay chiefs), as- King, and he may be ruler of it now for 
sisted him to overcome his enemies, all we know to the contrary. He set- 
and received the rajahshipfor his pains. tied as a trader at Ampanam, and in a 
He took on himself the government of short time became the prime minister 
the country, with but little means of of the rajah, and his word became law 
support, except his own energy and over the whole country. An agent of 
force of character, his determination to his, an Englishman of no very high 
administer justice impartially, and to class as to manners or education, lived 
rule the people for their own good. at the other end of the island, alone, ex- 

He succeeded. All praise be to him ercising an undisputed authority over 

for it. It was a diflicuU and rather the surrounding people, 
ticklish task, requiring a good share of The mere fact, then, of Mr. Brooke 
pluck” and of self-confidence, as well (now Sir James) becoming Kajah of 
as considerable ability. Among any Sarawak, was, after all, nothing very 
other race than a Malay race, the very outrageously wonderful. Almost any 
great probability is, that he would other English gentleman of average re- 
never have had the chance afforded solution and ability, could have done 
him, and if he had, that he would not the same thing if he had taken the fancy 
have succeeded, to tiy. Similar things could be done 

We can, on our own personal au- even now, cither in other parts of Bor- 
thority, affirm that all the Malay* races neo or in many other islands of the cast, 
are singularly docile — that docility is Any gentleman who can fit out a good, 
their most striking characteristic. They armed yacht, and has a fancy for a prin- 
can easily be taught to be pirates; cipality in a rude, half-civilised country, 
easily trained to be quiet seamen ; they and does not mind risking his life in the 
can be made merchants or agricul- first attempt to obtain it, might soon 
turists, servants or gentlemen, Hin- acquircthe style, title, and authority of 
doos, Mahometans, or Christians, with rajah in the eastern archipelago, 
greater ease and facility than, perhaps. We believe that Rajah Brooke ad- 
any other race of people on the globe. ministered his government well and 
Wedonot moan to say that they assume wisely, and, perhaps, in the only wav 
the appearance only of these things; that such a government could be well 
on the contrary, they are perfectly administered. He most undoubtedly, 
genuine and sincxire. They make as however, acted on one or two occasions 
good, thorough going, merciless, and without much scruple, and in a suffi- 
desperato pirates under one kind of in- ciently arbitrary manner, somewhat in 
fluence, as under another they become the Louis Napoleon style. We do not 
mild, patient, persevering, Christian say he was not justified in so doing; 
husbandmen, sailors, or merchants. Au wc merely state the fact. He has how- 
Arab trader settles among them, con- ever, something about him of the char- 
verts them all into Mahometans, and, latan and adventurer, whicli, if it has 
probably, makes them pirates, for his contributed to his success, has also, wo 
own private advantage. A humane think, been very greatly the cause of 
English gentleman visits them, and the obloquy that has lately attended it. 

establishes himself among them as a He writes journals, but does not con- 

ruler, and if he have the luck to bo descend to publish them, delegating 

away from the influence of neigh- that office to sundry captains in the 

bouring potentates of another class, or navy — Captain Keppel, first and chief; 

if he can in any way overcome and and they ushe^' these journals into the 

repel their attacks, he founds a kingdom world with a flourish of trumpets that 

based on the principles of justipe and no man could blow in bis own behalf 

humanity. without being answered by a laugh. 

Many minor instances of this might This course of proceeding may be a 
be found if they were sought for, of fortunate accident, but it rather smacks 

which the following is one that hap- of policy and a foregone conclusion, 

pens to occur to us. In 1845 the It certainly could not have answered 


By Malay here, we mean all the inhabitants of the great eastern archipelago who are 
not Japanese on the one hand, nor Papuans on the other. 
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better^ bad it been all a contrived sys- 
tem from the beginninjj. Rajah Brooke 
is now Sir James Brooke, Consul- 
govemor-commissioner, with £3000 
per annum from the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; has been sent oir an embassy to 
Siam (in which he failed egregiously), 
and has made treaties with the sultans 
of Bruni and Sooloo (which have had 
few or no results). 

He, with great arrogance, not long 
ago, demanded from the Governor of 
Singapore the dismissal of an officer of 
one of the courts of justice there, be- 
cause that officer had previously been 
editor of a paper, in which attacks on 
the rajah had appeared. He again in 
this reminds us of Louis Napoleon, oh 
a small scale, who, doubtless, would 
send a demand for the head of the 
editor of the Times, or of PuTich, if he 
thought he could get it. 

In the present work. Rajah Brooko 
commences a journal thus 

‘VMncl6<A,1850. Sincapore,' — I commence 
anew a journal of events. . . This record 

will be for myself alone ; I sliall try to lose 
the sense of writing for the public, and use 
the freedom that I feel of action and of ex- 
pression.” 

Now, what man, commencing a 
really private journal, thinks it neces- 
sary to tell himself so at the beginning ? 
Moreover the journal is, throughout, 
carefully written — no hasty expression, 
no mere heads, or broken memoranda ; 
everything in it, too, tells well for Rajah 
Brooke. There is throughout it an 
air of apology and of defence, as if of a 
man advocating his own cause, and 
putting his actions in the best possible 
light. There is, moreover, both in this 
portion and in all his other journals 
similarly published, an ostentation of 
philanthropy and disinterestedness, 
which begets suspicion. Now and 
then, 1 ^ 00 , an expression occurs, evi- 
dently betraying the fact of its being 
written for publication ; for instance^ 

Dficewier. — The following descrip- 
tion of a bird, found in Labuan, is curious ; 
and 1 relate it as X heard it from Low and 
Brereton.” 

If this journal was really ^Ifor him- 
self alone,” to whom is he relating this 
description ? Dozens of similar in- 
stances might be pointed out in it. 

Captain Keppel states that ** tbe 
notes are published as they arc found 


in the original manuscript.** Before 
reading them, we ore told that he has 

with difficulty obtained permission 
to make use of them.” This is so evi- 
dently a piece of affectation on the 
rajah’s part, that, however it may 
have imposed on Captain Keppel, it 
will certainly not be accepted oy us 
without a smile# 

Finally, we may dismiss Rajah 
Brooke with the verdict, that ho seems 
in the main an honest, well-intentioned 
and humane man, of considerable 
energy and ability, but that he has his 
full 5iaro of vanity and ambition, which 
he endeavours to conceal under the 
guise of disinterested benevolence and 
general philanthropy ; and that, how- 
ever good his intentions may be, it 
would be just as well if he did not 
make such a fuss about them. 

As to the naval operations against 
the Sakarran and Sarebus pirates, we 
acknowledge ourselves to be converted 
from our pi-evious distrust of their pro- 
priety, by tbo evidence and argu- 
ments brought forward by Captain 
Keppel, are willing to set down 

to the darkness of the night, and the 
consequent impossibility of seeing ex- 
actly what was done, the excessive 
slaughter and destruction that was 
caused by the paddle-wheels of the Ne- 
mesis, and the arms of the party under 
Captain Farquhar. Doubtless, the 
morning light brought many a doubt 
and fear, mingled with regret, to the 
hearts of those engaged. To those 
feelings wo are unwilling that a word 
of ours should add a single pang. The 
operations were justified in the main, 
both in their design and in their result. 
No man can be answerable in such cir- 
cumstances for the details of the exe- 
cution of bis orders. In dealing with 
bodies of uncivilised or half-civilised 
men, whether in our own islands here at 
home, or in distant lands, among people 
called savages, it must always be borne 
in mind, that they do not understand 
or believe in your mercy or forbear- 
ance, unless they are fully aware of 
your jwwer to destroy, and of your 
resolution to exercise it, if compelled 
to do so. In intercourse with so-called 
savage tribes, every one must hold 
himself prepared, with whatever re- 
luctance and regret, to give them the 
most practical and convincing proof of 
his power to destroy and utterly anni- 
hilate thorn, before he can expect thorn 
to give him credit for not exercising 




that power. To act with energy — 
in plain words, to kill a certain num- 
ber of men, when circumstances jus- 
tify or compel you so to do, without 
hesitation, and in the most certain, 
rapid, and eflectual manner, is often 
the truest humanity, and the one most 
likely to put a stop ta all bloodshed for 
the future. ^ 

We are now prepared to believe that 
circumstances did justify the attack on 
the Sakarran and Sarebus fleet, and can 
only regret that the rencontre did not 
take place by day, when justice might 
have been more tempered with mercy 
than it was. 

Every one, the ofiicers of the navy 
most especially, must rejoice that the 
iniquitous system of head-money for 
irates — £'10 for every carcass — ^has 
een put an end to. This was one of 
the good results* of that lamentable, 
though necessary action. 

Our former distrust of the propriety 
of those operations was, we must con- 
fess, a good deal heightened by our re- 
collection of the rencontre which took 
place some time previously on the 
coast of Gilolo, under the orders of 
Sir Edward Belcher. Mr. Marry at, 
one of his own officers, showed pretty 
clearly, in his account of the transac- 
tion, that the native prahus destroyed 
on that occasion, and for which a large 
sum of money was paid to Sir E. Bel- 
cher and the crew of the Samarang, 
were really gun* boats, or coast-guard 
boats, acting under the orders of the 
Butch Government, or of the native 
chiefs, sanctioned^ by the Dutch. 

We recollect, in 1845, meeting in 
Sourabaya with an Englishman, the 
skipper of a small merchant vessel, that 
had been wrecked near New Guinea. 
He had been passed on by native pra- 
bus from one island to another, till he 
came to Java. One of the islands he 
had visited was Gilolo j and we well re- 
member his telling us that he was there 
obliged to deny he was an Englishman, 
and pass himself oflf as an American^ 
because the people were so exasperated 
in consequence of an unjustiflabie at- 
tack from one of our men-of-war — the 
wanton destruction of their prahus, 
and the uncalled for burning of one or 
two of thoir peaceful and unoflending 
villages. Wo disbelieved the story at 
the time, and repudiated the statement, 
for the honour of the 'cloth ; but after 
reading Bdcber*B and Marryat’s ac- 
count of the voyage of the Samarang, 
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we fear there was too much truth in 
the native version of the story. DoubU 
less it was a mistake on the part of Sir 
Edward Belcher, but such mistakes 
have very awkward consequences. 

Let us continue our voyage, under 
the guidance of Capt. Keppel, through 
other parts of the Archipelago. From 
Sarawak he sailed along the north- 
west coast of Borneo, touching at 
Ltibuan and Maludu Bay, and then 
visitcid Sooloo, passing many small, 
but beautiful islands on his way. Of 
Sooloo itself he quotes the following 
description by Mr. Hunt, which we 
believe to be near the truth, although 
written rather in the style of a George 
Kobins 

“ There are few landscapes in the world 
that exliibit a more delighfful appearance 
than the sea coasts of Sooloo ; the luxuriant 
variety of the enchanting hills exhibits a 
scenery hardly ever equalled, and certainly 
never surjmssed, by the pencil of the artist. 
Some with majestic woods, that wave their 
lofty heads to the veiy summits ; others, 
with rich pasturage, delightfully verdant ; 
others, again, exhibit cultivation to the 
mountain top, chequered with groves, afford- 
ing a gratcfid variety to the eye \ in a word, 
it only requires the decorations of art and 
civilised life, to form a terrestrial paradise.” 

At the small island of Cagayan 
Sooloo, Chip tain Keppel visits the lake 
described by Sir Edward Belcher, and 
discovers another one. They must be 
very curious and interesting places : — 

“ We came to, in ten fathoms, about a 
mile off the south side of Cagayan, and im- 
mediately commenced our examination of 
the curious circular lake. The entrance is 
by a gap about fifty yards wide ; this, how- 
ever, is crossed by a bank of c-^ral, which ex- 
tends along the whole south ctiast, and at low 
water is nearly djy, so as to exclude any boat 
larger than a canoe. J ust outside the middle 
of the bar was a small island of rock ^d sand- 
stone, with a sufficientshelterof bushesto make 
an excellent sheltered spot for our pic-nic. 
On passing the bar we found ourselves inside 
a magnificent circular lake of deep blue wa- 
ter ; its circumference was about three miles. 
It was completely encircled by sandstone 
cliffij, upwards of two hundred feet in height, 
and nearly periiendicular ; their sides were 
covered with trees and sbmbs. In the na- 
tural bafriers of this renaarkable enclosure, 
only two small breaks occurred ; one was 
the gap by which we entered, the other was 
oh the east-north-east side. 

“ From the inside, the little island at the 
entrance had all the appearance of having 
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once tilled the gap, and looked as if it had 
been forced out into the sea by some internal 
pressure. The break which I mentioned on 
the north-east side did not come lower than 
within seventy or eighty feet of the water’s 
edge, and was partially concealed by the 
thick foliage of the jungle and forest trees. 
In sounding we found the depth of water to 
vary from fifty to sixty fathoms ; and it 
appeared to be as deep at the sides as in the 
contrt?. Notliing could be more beautifully 
luxuriant than the growth of the jungle 
trees of every descri[>tion ; their trunks and 
branches covered with an endless variety of 
beautiful creepers in brilluint blossom, hang- 
ing in festoons to the very water’s edge. Over 
our heads, disturbed by such unusual visitors, 
iimnhers of pigeons flew to and fro ; while 
many varieties of parrots screamed their rp- 
monstrance at our intrusion. Forming our- 
selves into small parties, we dispersed ; some 
to haul the seine, some to search for shells, 
while a third party explored the gap on the 
north-east side, clambering up without any 
anticipation of a further treat, which W'us 
in reserve for them. 

“ At a height of about ninety feet, another 
beautiful lake burst on their astonished sight, 
circular in form, and as nearly as possible 
similar to that which they had just left. 
The two lakes were sepai’ated a sort of 
natural wall, and the spectator, standing on 
its narrow edge, could, by a meie turn of the 
head, look down cither on the inner lake, at 
a deptli of thirty feet, or on the outer, eighty 
feet beneath him, almost perpendicularly. 
The water of the higher, or inner lake, was 
perfectly fresh ; but it may be observed, tlmt 
while it is called the inner lake, because we 
approached it tJmmgh the other, it is, in fact, 
a very little further inland than the first. 
Men and axes were procured from the ship ; 
the trees were cut down, and a road made 
up the gap ,* a raft was then constructed, and, 
together with a small boat, laimched upon 
the upper water. Our operations .soon drew 
some of the natives to the spot, who ex])08- 
tulated on onr proceedings, informing us that 
the waters of the lake were sacre<l, and had 
never yet been desecrated by the presence or 

the pressure of an earthly canoe ; that the 
Spirit of the Lake (by description a fiery 
dragon of the worst order) would not fail to 
manifest his displeasure at the innovation ; 
and that nothing would induce them to ven- 
ture on it. These scruples were, however, 
got over by one of them after he had swal- 
lowed a glass of grog. . 

“ It was not until we were afloat on the 
inner lake, that we were epabled to form a 
correct idea of the beauty of its encircling 
barriers, and of the lux:uriant vegetation 
which graced them. We had tli^n also the 
best view of the extraordinary gap through 
which wc had passed into it. The sandstone 
clifife were more perpendicular on the fresh- 
water side, assuming tlie appearance of mas- 
sive masonry 5 and the gap might be a por- 


tal, a hundred feet in height, broken through 
the immense stone wall. The creepers, also, 
were hence seen to great advantage, some of 
tliem falling in most beautiful luxuriance, 
the whole length, from the summit of the 
surrounding heights to the water's edge. 

1 should have added, that tlie cliffs on 
the lake-side were intersected at regular dis- 
tances, by a stratum of conglomerate.” 

We are reminded by these descrip- 
tions of the sacred lake mentioned by 
Herman Melville, in his Typee,” a 
book which gives the most truthful and 
accurate, because the most glowing 
and vivid pictures of the Marquesas 
Islands, not very dissimilar in any re- 
spect to many of those in the eastern 
archipelago. 

We incline to the suspicion, that 
these circular lakes of Cagayan were 
old craters, the sandstone and conglo- 
merate being, probably, volcanic tuff 
and breccia. 

Incidental mention frequently occurs 
of the beauties of the archipelago, 
whether it be of a little coral islet, 
with its white beach, rising from un- 
fathomable dark blue water, or of the 
large and mountainous islands such as 
Mindanao. 

Let us take the following peep into 
the island of Luzon, the principal one 
of the Philippinos. The party start 
from Manila, up the river Pasig : — 

“Wc took canoe and paddled up the 
river, on either side of which, the country- 
houses and gardens of the inhabitants ex- 
tended for miles. 

“It was dark when we reached the en- 
trance to the lakes, and our boatmen took it 
easy during the night, but at daylight, when 
we rubbed our eyes, and looked about iis, 
the change seomed magical, Instead of the 
narrow and very muddy river on which we 
were paddling when wc went to sleep, we 
found ourselves on the bosom of a magnifi- 
cent lake, measuring several miles across ; 
and in water, which, although fresh, was 
deep and blue in appearance. The hills, or 
rather mountains, came sloping down from 
the clouds to tho water's edge ; wc could see 
the fish rising in all directions. As we passed 
by headlands, or oincrged from groups of 
islands, fresh expanses of the lakes opened 
before os, all of the same beautiful charac- 
ter. It was, in fact, one large lake ; though 
in many places nearly separatted into several 
different basins, by narrow passes and nu- 
merous islets. We went on wondering and 
admiring, until vse reached our friend's resi- 
dence in tl*e vicinity of a large and flourish- 
ing village After this, ho 

provided us with a guide to the aummit of a 



hill in the vicinity, commanding an exten- 
sive view. On our way thither, wo ^passed 
through the village, which is approached by 
pleasant lanes, sheltered from the sun by 
hedges of bamboo, the ends of which, grace- 
fully inclining inwards, formed an arch 
overhead. The houses were clean and well 
built, with white walls and neatly thatched 
roofs ; the streets are built at right angles ; 
and there is, after the common fashion of 
Spanish towns, a plaza, or square in tho 
centre.* .... The low land between 
the village and the hills at the back, was 
drained and highly cultivated. The corn 
fields wore generally fringed with groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, affording a very pleasant 
and necessary retreat from the noonday sun. 

“ It was intensely hot, and the hill ascent 
very laborious : but the view from tho sum- 
mit was worth the trouble. Looking in the 
direction where we imagined we had entered 
the waters, we were at fault ; for the laby- 
rinth of lakes seemed interminable ; basin 
after basin of blue water appearing, one be- 
yond the other. Some of the distant land 
lay high ; it sloped gradually to the water’s 
edge, and seemed to be capable of any de- 
gree of cultivation. 

“ In an opposite direction, tho lake view 
was not equally extensive, but bounded by 
higher mountains, at the foot of which, in 
a plain beyond, communicating by rivers 
with the lake, stands tho town of San Fran- 
cisco. The view on this side was more 
lively, being relieved by the white sails of 
the numerous canoes passing to and fro. 
The low land immediately beneath our feet, 
bordering the lake, was teeming with herds 
of cattle. Altogether the .scene was inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

** It seemed strange to us that agriculture 
was so partially pursued on the shores of 
these lakes, wliere the soil was so rich, 
where easy means of irrigation were at 
command, and where the water communi- 
cation from all parts of the country with 
Manila, was so open and easy. The expla- 
nation given was, that all communication, 
whether by land or water is inseeme ; liable 
to the attaclvs of banditti — these are com- 
posed partly of deserters from tlie army, 
and partly of native Indians; a race still 
untamed and uuimpressible as to the advan- 
tages of quiet commerce.” 

The banditti part of the story is 
simply the result of mismanagement 
and bad government. The Spaniards 
have had possession of Manila for 
three centuries, which we can at once 


venture to say, have been three cen- 
turies of oppression, tyranny, and in- 
justice, grinding exaction on all the 
natives they can get into their power, 
and of the most intolerant haughtiness 
and contempt on tho part of the au- 
thorities towards all those, whether 
Native, Creole, or Spaniard, whom 
they have been sent to govern. 

It is the old story of colonial mis- 
governinent which, bad enough in our 
owncoloniea, has always been ten thou- 
sand times worse in those of Spain ; and 
the worst of it is, that it will require 
centuries of good management to eradi- 
cate the mischief that has been done, 
to raise and cherish a kindly feeling in 
tho hearts of tho natives towards the 
Europeans, or to make the Europeans 
act with common justice and humanity 
to their native fellow -subjects. The 
Philippines ought to have been, and 
might have been with proper manage- 
ment, a kind of terrestrial paradise. 
By this time all their swelling hills and 
fertile valleys might have been crowded 
with a happy and contented population, 
the very overflowings of whose abun- 
dance would now have yielded to Spain 
a far higher revenue than any she ever 
has derived from them, or is ever likely 
to do. 

There iw«? in this part of the archi- 
pelago a most interesting and delightful 
field for exploration, open to any one 
who has the means or opportunity. 
The great islands of Mindanao and 
Palawan, of which Dumpier and some 
of the older navigators give such charm- 
ing accounts, are still almost unknown. 
And what do we know of the island of 
Formosa, the very name of which is 
an attraction ? 

Let us now retrace our steps south- 
ward of Borneo, and touch at Java — 
that large and magnificent island, the 
head quarters of the Dutch possessions 
ill the east — from which, after paying 
all expenses, they derive a revenue of 
over two millions sterling to the credit 
of the home government of HollandL 

Java is generally associated in peo- 
ple’s minds with pestiferous cities seated 
in deadly swamps, with poisonous upas 
trees, and valleys of death that no^ 


* This feature of a square in the centre is characteristic also of all Butch towns 
in the eastern archipelago, and we question whether it be not an aboriginal characteristic 
rather thao an introduced one. Tlie green square stirrounded by trees in the town of Castle- 
bar, county Mu} o, with the church on one side, and the streets runuing along tho other, 
reminds u$ always of one of these eastern towns. 
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living being ean approach with safety. 
There is some troth in the swampy and 
unhealthy situation of some of the pnn- 
cipal Dutch towns, as those of Batavia 
and Sourabaya, where the Hollanders 
seem to have pitched themselves in 
order that they might have muddy 
canals traversing the streets^ and thus 
delude themselves into the belief that 
they were at home. As to the upas 
tree : there are several kinds of upas, 
the juice of some of which is poisonous 
when treated in a certain way, but a 
man might surround his house with a 
grove of upas trees without experien- 
cing any ill effects from them. 

The country, when once we get away 
from the mud flats of the coast into the 
interior, is one of the most beautiful 
and magnificent, as well as one of the 
most fruitful, liealthy, and delightful 
of all the countries of the earth. Noble 
groups of volcanic mountains range 
Irom one end of the island to the other, 
rising often from 8,000 to 12,000 feet 
above the sea. The broad valleys and 
plains between these, which are often 
1,500 feet above the sea, are traversed in 
every direction by brooks and rivulets 
of ever-running water, giving irrigation 
to largo cultivated districts covered 
with rice, and sugar, and other tropi- 
cal productions; while on the rising 
grounds at the foot of the hills, delight- 
ful coffee plantations, with cool grassy 
alleys under lofty forest trees, spread 
over miles of ground. Above these, 
magnificent forests clothe the steep and 
deeply furrowed fl^ksof the mountains 
for several thousand feet, out of which 
emerge the grassy heights of the sum- 
mits, crowned here and there by the 
bare piles of cinders and ashes forming 
the volcanic cones. In the upland 
villages, potatoes, peas, and other ve- 
getables, as also fruits of a more tem- 
perate climate, are produced in abun- 
dance, and supplied to the cities in the 
plains, where all tropical vegetables 
and all the delicious ffuits of the archi- 
pelago are to be had almost for the 
asking. 

Some of these fniits, by the way, as 
the juicy, exquisite, never-cloying 
mangosteon, the rich, full-flavoured, 
luscious, though dreadful-smelling, du- 
rian, arc worth a voyage to^Java or 
Malacca if only to taste them. 

Captain Keppel did not see much 


of Java, the only tnodem account of 
which that we are aware of since the 
admirable one of Kaffles, is a short 
narrative given in the voy^e of 
H.M.S. Fly, under Captain Black- 
wood. We extract the following, how- 
ever, from Captain Kcppcl : — 

“A short run carried us into Batavia 
roads. On nearing this spacious and beauti- 
ful anchorage, in which the flags of all nations 
may be seen flying from the mast-heads of 
a variety of vessels, from the prahus of the 
Spice Islands to the magnificent traders of 
the United States, you are at once impressed 
with the idea that you are approaching a 
large and opulent city 

“ Batavia deserves a great deal more no- 
tice than we had time to bestow on it, being 
the capital of all the Dutch possessions in the 
cast, with a mixed population, chiefly Javan- 
ese, of about 120,000. Like Manila,* the 
city is appi cached from sfaward by a long, 
straight canal, running between two massive 
walls ; and as there is a strong current ge- 
nerally setting out, the easiest way to stem 
it is to land the crew, and let them track the 
boat. The houses near the sea, although 
large and handsome buildings, are used by the 
merchants for business purposes only. . . 
The suburbs, extending over the higher 
grounds to a distance of several miles inland, 
are most healthy and very beautiful ; they 
present a succession of large, handsome houses, 
standing in extensive gardens, and surround- 
ed by cocoa-nut, banana, and other trees, 
whose shade imparts a delightful freshness 
to the apartments. The roads to this part, 
from the coast, are broad, with streams of 
fresh water on both sides.” 

The great public roads of Java are, 
indeed, admirable ones. One line 
alone, from Anjer on the west to Banyu 
Wangi on the east, is more than six 
hundred miles lon^, with post-houses 
at regular intervals of eight or ten 
miles. A carriage and four may be 
driven without impediment the whole 
distance. The horses, however, are 
only supplied by the people of the 
several districts, on an order from the 
government, which must be sent pre- 
viously along the line, and the Dutdi 
are moat jealous of allowing any one 
but their own government ofiicers to 
travel in the island at all. 

From Batavia Captain Keppel pro- 
ceeds to the eastward : — 

“ As we kept the Java coast, the fishing 
canoes, or ‘ flying canoes of Java,* as they 


And Sourabaya^ and other cities in Java. 
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ate ttot inaptly styled, were each morning 
objects of surprise and admiration. They 
are long, but very narrow ; just broad enough 
to enable a man to sit between the gunwales ; 
the crew seldom exceeds four men. They 
are rendered steady by long semicircular out- 
riggers, one end secured to the gunwale, the 
other to large bamboos awash with the water, 
of the same length as the canoe itself 5 and 
as they are daubed all over with some bright 
white subsiancc,* they have the appearance 
of huge spiders crawling over the dark blue 
sea, which is at the same time strange and 
picturesque ; their speetl, when propelled by 
paddles, is ver}^ great, but under their large 
triangular sails they appeared to fly.” 

Captain Keppel next mentions the 
islands of Bali and Lombock, the peo- 
ple of which retain a form of the Hin- 
doo religion that once prevailed in Java 
(where still abjund the many ruins of 
its beautiful temples), and probably 
over other parts of the archipelago. 
It appears to have been a purer form 
of the religion than that now prevalent 
in India. 

The magnificent volcanic peaks that 
dominate these two large islands, the 
whole of which seem but fitting bases 
for them to stand on, are, when viewed 
from the sea at sunrise or sunset, two 
of the most noble sights we ever hap- 
pened to set eyes on. 

either Captain Keppel nor any of 
the recent English voyagers have 
touched at Celebes, or given us any 
account of it. The very shape of the 
island has something attractive about 
it. We would gladly understand the 
reason of the one narrow piece of land 
running north and south, and the four 
promontories, each more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, striking out 
from it in four different directions, 
ranging from south to east.f We 
have heard from persons well ac- 
quainted with the archipelago, the 
I^sident of Sourabaya among the num- 
ber, that of all the lovely islands of the 
east, Celebes is the most beautiful and 
the most magnificent. 

The fre^, political institutions, more- 
over, among tke Bugis of the Gulf of 
Bony, where they have a federation of 
states under chiefs, either elected or 
bound to rule constitutionallv, some of 
whom, too, are occasionally women. 


together with the frank and manly 
character of those Bugis we have seen, 
and the enterprise they evince in their 
trading expeditions to all parts of the 
archipelago, from Singapore to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, make one anxious 
to know more of such a country, inha- 
bited by such a people. 

In pursuance of his duty, however, 
Captain Keppel made the best of his 
way to Port Essington, passing in his 
way the well-known island of Sum- 
bawa (an eruption in which, in 1815, 
was felt in several directions one 
thousand miles from its source), the 
islands of Flores and Timor, with the 
many adjacent and smaller islands. 
One of these, a little island called 
Comba, north-east qf Flores, showed a 
volcano in eruption as they passed. 

This, as well as several other scenes 
mentioned in the voyage, have been 
very efiectively sketched by Mr. Brierly, 
an artist who accompanied Captain 
Keppel during part of his voyage. 
North of Timor arc the small islands of 
Wetta and Kissa, the inhabitants of 
which having been converted during 
the last century by some Dutch Lu- 
theran clergymen, still remain Chris- 
tians, and, judging from one specimen 
of them witli whom we have associated, 
are as pleasant, squict, and intelligent 
a people as ono would wish to meet 
with anywhere. 

At Port Essington Captain Keppol’s 
business was to remove a party of ma- 
rines, detachments of whom had been 
stationed there 6ince 1838, in the abor- 
tive hope of a settlement arising there. 

mi fili, quantulo sapientias 
mundus gubematur,’* might, perhaps, 
be a good motto for all public olliccs, 
but ought especially to be affixed to the 
doors of the colonial oflice. The two 
attempts to colonise Northern Aus- 
tralia — namely, this one at Port Es- 
sington, and Colonel Barney's at Port 
Curtis, on the eastern coast, were made, 
perhaps, with as little judgment (either 
rashly and ignorantly, or on the advice 
of incapable and incompetent persons), 
as any two abortive attempts that ever 
did not succeed. In each case there 
was a district near at hand of far 
higher capabilities, and offering far 
higher yitimate advantage, whether 


• This would he chuuam. 

t This curious form seems to he nearly repeated in the neighbouring island of Gilolo, 
which increases our desire to undmta&d the reason of so anomalous a structure. 
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commercial or political. The Port Es- 
sington settlement, or station, had only 
to be moved to Cape York ; the Port 
Curtis one, only to be taken to the 
coast between Broad Sound and Whit- 
sunday Passage, and they would at once 
have avoided all their difficulties, and 
been in a copdilion to make a fair at- 
tempt at permanent usefulness. Where 
they were placed, self-supporting set- 
tlement was impossible, and mere posts 
were useless and practically inacces- 
sible. 

Captain Keppcl devotes some pages 
to the description of Port Kssinglon» 
but does not add anything to our pre- 
vious knowledge of it. He accuses 

naturalists *' of ** scarcely conde- 
scending to admit the Australians into 
the human race.” We should like to 
know the name of any naturalist who 
has shown coro])uuction at allowing 
them to take their places over the head 
of the intelligent monkey or sage-look- 
ing Chimpanzee.’’ 

This is not the only matter in which 
Ca])tain Keppcl shows a want of infor- 
mation, as to what has been done or 
said by his predecessors. Ho gives an 
account of a native stealing on a kan- 
garoo to spear him, taken either di- 
rectly or at second-hand from Captain 
Grey’s account of the same thing in 
Western Australia. He volunteers an 
oil-hand opinion as to the advanttige of 
a post at Capo York, which he does 
not visit, without at all referring to the 
previously published* reasons of those 
that had visited it, for such an estab- 
lishment. When subsequently visiting 
Cai*teret’s Harbour, in New Ireland, 
he speaks of it as discovered by, and 
named after a Captain Carteret,” as if 
he had never heard of the old circum- 
navigator Carteret, one of the early or- 
naments of his own profession. Ho 
says also that Cook discovered Port 
Jackson on his way to Botany Bay.” 
One would almost imagine that Captain 
Keppel had never read Cook’s voyages, 
or he must have known that, as Cook 
was sailing from south to north, and as 
Port Jackson is north of Botany Bay, 
it was on his way from that place that 
he observed the entrance to Port Jack- 


son, and set it down as a boat harbour 
only. 

The remainder of Captain Kcppel’a 
book is taken up with an account of his 
run from Port Essington round the 
north of New Guinea, from which we 
shall extract a few scraps, — his visit 
to Sydney and Van Dieman’s Land 
containing nothing new or remarkable, 
except some extracts from Captain 
Stanley’s journal, to which we shall re- 
fer when speaking of that voyage ; and 
he then closes with an interesting ac- 
count of Norfolk Island. 

Of the island of Ceram, he writes : — 

“ The island of Ceram is the second in size 
of the Moluccas, having an estimated area of 
about 10,000 square miles. Owing to the 
jealousy of my friends the Dutch, it is but 
imperfectly known. 

“ The raounlaiuB are from six to eight 
thousand feet in height, sending down in- 
numerable streams to the sea. The vegeta- 
tion is everywhere luxuriant, and the trees 
gigantic. I have now in my possession a 
circular slab of wood from the island, three 
and a-half inches thick, and eight and a- half 
feel in diameter. The sago palm, in parti- 
cular, is more abundant and productive than 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild.” 

Of New Guinea, he says, that it is 

“ A country about which there appears 
more inteiestiiig ifnystery than any wc had 
visited. The interior of this magnificent 
island, 900 miles in length, is less known 
even than Ceram, or any of the Indian 
archipelago ; and yet it is supposed not only 
to abound in minerals, but to possess a fer- 
tility of soil; and, from its tiers of hills, 
arising into distant mountains, a variety of 
climate capable of producing every fruit or 
vegetable grain within the tropics. For the 
naturalist, 1 believe that uo co 4 ntry in the 
world is equally rich in beautiful rare birds 
and beasts.” 

When anchored in Carteret’s Har- 
bour, in New Ireland, he says ; — 

The water where we anchored was ao 
beautifully clear, that in fortyf fathoms deop, 
tiie corals, shells, and seaweed growing on 
the bottom could be distinctly seen, and 


* Sec “ Voyage of the Fly,” vol. i. p. 303, et dnd ** Voyage of the Rattlesnake,” as 
given farther on. 

t On consideration, we must confess ourselves a little sceptical of the accuracy of this 
depth* We have sem clear seas everywhere, and some not far from New Ir^and, but never 
could distinctly make out anything on the bottom at a greater depth than ten fethoms. 
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gave it all the appearance of a beautiful 
submarine garden.” 

We have some preto clear water on 
the western coasts of Old Ireland, but 
nothing to equal this of our new name- 
sake in the east. What should we 
think of being able to loll over the 
packet’s side, and look at the shells, 
and fish* and the rocks, and weeds, 
and sands of the bottom, the greater 
part of the way from Kingstown to 
Holyhead. 

The ‘^Voyage of the Rattlesnake, 
under Captain Owen Stanley,” written 
by J. Macgillivray, naturalist to the ex- 
pedition, was published last year. The 
object of the expedition, as stated in 
the instructions, was to continue the 
survey of the Great Barrier reefs off 
theN.E. coast of Australia, commenced 
by CaptainF. P. Blackwood, in H. M.S. 
Fly, and more especially to examine 
the passages leading through Torres’ 
Straits ; as, also, to complete the sur- 
vey of the S.E. coast of New Guinea 
and of the Louisia<lc archipelago. 

Captain Owen Stanley (son of the 
late eminent and energetic Bishop of 
Norwich) was a man custinguished for 
his love of science, and especially of 
natural history, and he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Macgillivray, son of the 
late professor at Aberdeen, who was 
appointed naturalist to the expedition. 
Captain Stanley, to the great grief of 
all his friends, his brother officers, and 
naturalists in general, died in Sydney, 
before the objects of his voyage had 
been altogether completed. His second 
in command. Commander C. B. Yule, 
brought the vessel home, where Mr. 
Macgillivray published his account of 
the voyage, and has now again gone out 
as naturalist to H.M.S. Herald, under 
Captain Denham, on a voyage to New 
Caledonia, the Fejee Islands, and other 
parts of the Pacific. 

The early part of the voyage of the 
Rattlesnake was occupied by surveys 
of harbours within the colony of New 
South Wales, and that of Port Curtis, 
where the abortive attempt at a settle- 
ment took place, that has already been 
alluded to. With all this we have 
nothing further to do, except to ob- 
serve, by the way, that Mr. Macgilli- 
vray describes the country round Port 
Curtis as wretchedly barren and des- 
titute of fresh water, which, from our 
knowledge of thhndghbouring coast, is 


exactly what wo should have expected. 
In 1848, they sailed firpm Sydney for 
Torres Straits, in company with the 
barque Tam O’Shanter, having a co- 
lonial expedition on board, under Mr. 
Kennedy, which was to ^isembark at 
Rockingham Bay, and explore the 
eninsula of Australia that projects 
e tween the Coral Sea and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, 

Of this expedition we shall have to 
say a few words presently, but we will 
fix'St select from Mr. Macgillivray’s 
book one or two scraps of natural his- 
tory gleaned from the little islands 
that fringe the N.E, coast of Australia 
inside the Great Barrier coral reefs 
that ruu for upwards of a thousand 
miles, like a sub-marine wall, at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles from land. 
Ill Fitzroy Island, Mr. Macgillivray 
says : — 

“A new species of large fruit-eating 
bat, or flying-fox (Pteropus conspicillatus), 
making the third Australian member of the 
genus, was discovered. On the wooded slope 
of a hill, I one day fell in with this bat in 
prodigious numbers, presenting the appear- 
ance while flying along in the bright sun- 
shine, so unusual in a nocturnal animal, of 
a large flock of rooks. On close approach, 
a strong musky odour became apparent, and 
a loud incessant chaptering was heard. Many 
of the branches were bending under their 
loads of bats ; some in a state of inactivity 
suspended by their hind claws ; others 
scrambling along among the boughs, and 
taking to wing when disturbed. In a very 
short time 1 procured as many specimens as 
I wished, three or four at a shot, for they 
hung in clusters. The flesh of these large 
bats is reported excellent ; it is a favourite 
food with the natives, and more than once 
famished a welcome meal to Leichardt and 
his little party, during their adventurous 
journey to Port Essington.” 

In another place 

“The reef famished many radiata and 
Crustacea ; and, as usual, the shell collectors, 
consisting of about one-half the ship’s com- 
pany, reaped a rich harvest of cowries, 
cones, and s]>ider shells, amounting to se- 
veral hundred weight One day I was 
much amused when, on hailing one of our 
men whom I observed perched up among 
the top branches of a tree, and asking whe- 
ther it was a nest ho had found, the an- 
swer returfied was, — ‘ Oh, no sir ; its these 
geotrochuses that I am after.’ 

** On some little islands off Cape Flatteiy, 
under the bark of some trees I found two new 
laud shells, one of them a flaitish helix, in 
prodigioas numbers, and this more than ever 
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satisfied me that even the smallest islands 
and detached reefs of the north-east coast 
may have species i>eculiar to themselves, nor 
did I ever return from any one of the thirty- 
seven upon which I landed without some 
acquisitions to the collection." 

f? 

This reminds us of an observation 
of Mr. Darwin, when examining the 
Galapagos Islands, while naturalist to 
H.M,S. Beagle, to the effect, that he 
found peculiar species, even of birds, on 
different small islands, and that even 
when they were within sight of each 
other — each small island having one or 
two birds not known on any other por- 
tion of the earth. These and similar facts 
now familiar to the naturalist, joined to 
the well-known succession of species dis- 
covered by the geologist, point to some 
mysterious laws regarding the produc- 
tion of new species, of the highest in- 
terest to the philosopher. 

Mr. Kennedy’s expedition seems to 
have been planned without much fore- 
thought. To attempt to land it in 
Rockingham Bay was simply madness. 
On referring to the Voyage of the 
Fly,” we find it described in these 
terms . 

“ On the mainland an unbroken range of 
high land, none of which is less th^^u 2,000 
feet in height, stretches along shore as far as 
we could see to the southward, and, after 
sweeping round Rockingham Bay, rises and 
spreads to the northward into still loftier and 
more broken and mountainous elevations. 
The summit of this range near Rockingham 
Bay is very level, but there are many pro- 
jecting buttresses and ridges on its seaward 
slope, which is everywhere veiy steep, and 
seems furrowed by many gullies, and ravines, 
and narrow- winding valleys penetrating its 
sides." 

Now, for a lot of men and horses, after 
being conjned for some weeks in a 
small vessel, to be tumbled ashore when 
utterly out of condition, and to have 
to begin by forcing their way over such 
a country as this, almost ensures the 
breaking down of an expedition. Had 
they gone farther north, to Endeavour 
River, where Cook repaired his vessel, 
they might have landed, and recruited, 
and refreshed on the grassy flats of the 
river, gradually explored its ejurse up- 
wards, gather^ strength and condition 
both for men and animals ; and then, 
having formed a central depot, the 
whole peninsula might have Wn ex- 
plored oy excursion parties in different 


directions, and the schooner kept to fall 
back on in case of disaster. 

As it was, they landed in Rocking- 
ham Bay, and sent the vessel to meet 
them at Cape York at a certain time. 
The tremendous difficulties of the moun- 
tain defiles around Rockingham Bay 
detained them so long (six weeks longer 
than was calculated), that not only the 
health and strength of all the party 
began to fail, but the provisions also ; 
and, after desperate exertions and 
miserable hardships, Mr. Kennedy was 
obliged to leave eight of his party en- 
camped at Weymouth Bay, while ho 
pushed on to Cape York, with three 
men and his native servant, for assist- 
ance : — 

“ Near Shelbourne Bay one of the party 
accidentally shot himself, and another was too 
ill to proceed ; consequently it was deter- 
mined to leave them behind in charge of the 
third man, with a horse for food, while Ken- 
nedy and the black pushed on for Port Albany. 

‘‘At length, near Escape River, within 
twenty miles of Cape York, a tribe of natives, 
with whom they had had some apparently 
friendly intercourse, tempted by their forlorn 
condition and a savage thirst for plunder, at- 
tacked them in a scrub, and with too fatal 
success, as the gallant leader of this uufoi^ 
tunate expedition breathed his last after re- 
ceiving no less than three spear wounds. Tlie 
affecting narrative of what passed during his 
last moments, as related by his faithful com- 
panion, is simply avS follows : — ‘ Mr. Ken- 
nedy, arc you going to leave me? ‘Yes, 
my boy, I am going to leave you,' was the 
reply of the dying man. ‘ I am very bad, 
Jackey j you take the books, Jackey, to the 
captain, but not the big ones ; the governor 
will give anything for them.’ 1 then tied 
up the papers. He then said, ‘Jackey, give 
me paper and I will write.’ I gave him 
paper and pencil and he tried to write, and 
then he fell back and died, and I caught him 
as he fell back and held him, and I then 
turned round myself and cried : I was crying 
a good while until I got well ; that was 
about an hour, and then I buried him. I 
dug up the ground with a tomahawk and 
covered him over with logs, then grass and 
my sliirt and trowsers ; that night I left him 
near dark." 

The black, Jackey, succeeded in 
reaching the vessel, and assistance was 
sent to the rest of the party, but only 
in time to rescue two of them, the rest 
having died of starvation and utter 
exhaustion of strength. 

We could not cuoose but pause a 
moment on this melancholy episode^ 
if only to give aword of reprobation to 
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its tliouglitlfe^s and ill-judged plan, in 
which no previous authorities seem to 
have been consulted, nor any use mad© 
of the information or expei*ienee that 
had been gained. 

We will now proceed with the Rat- 
tlesnake. Arrived otF the south-east 
coast of New Guinea, Mr. Macgillivray 
gives a very useful abstract of what 
had previously been done on it, from 
which we extract the following pas- 
sages: — 

The first navigator who saw the shores 
in question apj>eara to have lieeii Lniz Vaez 
clc Torres, in the Spanish frigate La Alini- 
ranta, coming from the eastward in August, 
1606, In lat 11| deg. S., Torres came upon 
what he calls the hpyinninfj of Nev'^ Guinea^ 
which, however, appears to have been a 
portion of what is now known as the Louis- 
iade archipelago. Being unable to weather 
the easternmost ])oint of this land (Cape 
Deliverance), he^bore away to the westward 
along its southern shores. ‘All this land of 
■Now Cuinea,’ says he, in liis long-forgottcii 
letter to the King of Spain, a copy of which 
was found in the archives at Manila, after 
the capture of that city by the British, in 
1762, ‘ is peopled with Indians not very 
white, much painted, and naked except a 
cloth made of the bark of trees.’ ” 

Torres then sailed along the coast 
till he enters the straits which now 
bear his name, when he continues : — 

“ We caught in all this land twenty per- 
sons of different nations, that with them we 
might be able to give a better a<*count to 
your Majesty.” 

We have often wondered what be- 
came of the twenty persons thus coolly 
described as ** caught.” 

M, De Bougainville, in June, 17G8, 
was the next navigator who visited these 
regions, and gave names to some of 
their most prominent features, and to 
the archipelago of the Louisiado. 
More or less of the coast was subse- 
quently seen in a casual way by other 
French and English navigators, and an 
actual survey of part of it was com- 
menced by Captain Blackwood, in 


1845, in H.M.S. Fly, continued by 
Captain Yule, in It.M.S. Bramble, 
and completed, as far as the south coast 
and the Louisiade was concerned, by 
Cwtain Stanley. 

The 140 miles of coast^urveyed by 
Captain Blackwood consisted of low 
muddy land, covered by jungle and 
traversed by innumerable wide fresh- 
water channels, being evidently the 
delta of one or more great rivers pro- 
ceeding from the interior of the coun- 
try.* Captain Yule traced the coast 
from where it was left by Captain 
Blackwood to Cape Possession, where 
the hind rose into lofty mountains, one 
of which was more than 10,000 feet 
high. These high mountains were 
found by Captain Stanley to continue 
to the S.E. Cape of New Guinea, one 
peak attaining the height of more than 
13,000 feet, and their submarine pro- 
longation evidently stretches into the 
Louisiade, in the south-east island of 
which Mount Rattlesnake is 2,G80 feet 
high. These mountains seem to bo 
a very magnificent range, judging from 
sketches we have had an opportunity 
of seeing in ihe hydrographical office 
at the Admiralty,! but which have not 
been published. 

In the extracts from Cajitain Stan- 
ley’s jc^rnal, gjvt n by Captain Keppcl, 
occurs the ibllovving dcscrijition of 
them ; — 

“ Except the island under the sluilter of 
which we had anchored, nothing whatever 
could be seen on the land side but masses of 
licavy clouds above, and volumes of rolling 
mist below ; while, to make it more tanta- 
lizing, to seaward all was as clear as pos- 
sible. 

‘‘ About an hour before sunset, a change 
came over t,he scene, far more magical, far 
more sudden, than anything ever attempted 
on the stage, when the dark green curtain 
is drawn up to show the opening scene of 
some new pantomime. All at once, tho 
clouds began to lift, the mist dispersed, and 
the coast of New Guinea stood before us, 
clearly defined against the sky, tinged with 
the rays of the setting sun. 

“ The mountains seemed piled one above 
another, to an enormous height, and were of 


* See Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. Fly, commanded by Captain F. P. 
Blackwood, R.N,” By J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.G.S., NAiiralist to tlie Expedition. 2 vola. 
Booqe. 

•j* Mr. MaegilUvray^s bwkis illustrated from sketc}ies by Mr. Huxley, the assistant-surgeon 
of the ship, who has lately received the medal of the Royal Society of London, for his re- 
searchea on the marine invertebrata during the voyage. These researches, we hope and 
believe, will fhortly l^e publiahed by the Government. 
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a deepfer blue than any I had ever aeon 
before^ even in the Straifa of Magellan. 
They were intersected by tremendous gorges ; 
and, from the foot of the lowest ranges^ a 
considerable tract of low and apparently al- 
luvial soil reached to the beach. 

“ To give anjdea of the scene by descrifj- 
tion would be utterly impossible. The 
intense blue of the mountains contrasted 
strangely with masses of white fleecy clouds, 
driven rapidly past them by the gale ; the 
bright gleams of the setting sun on the 
nearer hills, covered with most luxuriant 
vegetation, from which most mysterious 
little jets of very white smoke from time to 
time burst out ; and the two surveying ships 
quite in the foreground, completed the pic- 
ture, which wc did not enjoy very long; 
for in these latitudes, as you very well know, 
there is no twilight; and, in less tlian an 
hour from the time the clouds began to rise, 
all was dark ; and, though we saw many of 
tlie peaks again, wo never had another 
chance of seeing the whole range so clearly. 

“ Fnnn subsequent observations, I find 
that some of the hills must have been forty- 
eight miles oil’, and were at least as high as 
the Peak of Tenerift’e.” 

We recollect to have seen a similar 
effect, just before sunset, in the single 
mountain group of the Peak of Lom- 
bock, which rises boldly from the sea, to 
a height of 11,400 feet. Just before 
sunset the clouds that had hitherto 
obscured the mountain suddenly broke, 
disclosing first its topmost peak clear 
in the upper air (seeming just over- 
head, though twenty miles distant), 
and then they slowly settled down, fold 
after fold, with many a sweep and 
swerve, into the great valleys and ra- 
vines, that only became apparent by 
their swallowing these huge billows of 
vapour, and their dark and jagged 
cn*stvS becoming for a moment visible 
against 41161X1, 

This effect, carried out on so exten- 
sive and grand a mountain range as 
that of New Guinea, must have been 
a siglit such as it is given to few men, 
and those only once, to behold. 

On a subsecpient occasion Mr. Mac- 
gillivray says . 

‘‘As an instance of the clearness of the 
atmosphere, so dilforcnt from what we had 
usually experienced during our former visit 
to these shores, it may he mentioned that on 
one occasion, during a light breez^^from the 
north-west,, we clearly saw Mount Tulo 
(10,046 feet high) and the summit of Mount 
Owen Stanley (18,205 feet high), distant 
respectively 120 and 80 miles from the ship. 
0 n this occasion also we had a full view of 


the whole of Mount Astrolabe, which, al- 
though 8824 feet in greatest height, and 
appearing to D’Urville, as he ran past, to be 
the higficst land on this portion of the coast, 
is rendered quite insignificant by the lofty 
though distant range behind. Mount Astro- 
labe differs in character from any other of 
the New Guinea mountains seen by tis, in- 
dicating a different geological formation. 
The summit extends thirteen miles, running 
parallel with the coast line, and distant from 
it about eight miles. Viewed from the 
north-westward the outline is regular, ex- 
hibiting a series of nearly flat tops, with 
slight interruptions ; but from the southward 
it appears as a succession of terraces or pro- 
jecting cliffs, precipitous in front near the 
summit, with a long steep slope bedow, pro- 
bably of debris ; while the flat top slopes 
backwards with a very gentle declivity. 
Owen Stanley range again presented quite a 
different aspect, as seen on the occasion 
alluded to, when nearly one Juilf of its 
whole length (300 miles), from Mount Yule 
to Heath Bay, was in full view : the outline 
was irregular, but never suddenly so, and 
no peaks or other remarkable points were 
seen.” 

This great mountain chain appears, 
from descriptions of former voyagers, 
to run along the whole north coast of 
New Guinea as far as Geelvink Bay* 
when it probably turnvS to the south- 
ward. The whole of the south coast 
appears to be low, excejd where these 
two ends of the mountain chain strike 
out on it. The drainage from such a 
great mountain chain would be quite 
sufficient to produce a river large enough 
to form the delta of 140 miles in length, 
like that surveyed by Captain Black- 
wood. 

It does not appear that this mountain 
chain is volcanic, although volcanoes 
arc found active in the iJanils off* its 
north-east end, and extinct in Torres 
Straits. Jn the Loiiisiade archipelago 
all the rocks were mica slate. 

Mr. MacgiJlivray’s book contains 
many interc.stifig and graphic dcscHp- 
tions of objects of natural history, both 
botanical and zoological. It also has 
much ethnological matter of great value, 
and many amusing and instructive ac- 
counts of his adventures with the dif- 
ferent savage tribes he falls in with, 
and of their manners, habits, customs, 
and appearance. 

One very interesting story he tells of 
a white woman, Mrs. Thompson, the 
sole surnvor ofa wreckin Torres Straits, 
having lived four years and a-half 
among the black feUows*' there. 
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whom she at length persuaded to allow 
her to see her friends the white men.” 
She, of course, remained with them, 
and was taken back to Sydney. iFrom 
her he got a large quantity of interest- 
ing information, and many additions to 
his vocabulary. 

On these subjects, however, we must 
refer our readers to the work itself, 
assuring them it will well repay perusal. 

Our object has been, while review- 
ing the two w^orks placed at the head 
of this chapter, to give the reader some 
idea of the form and aspect, the relative 
size and situation, of some of the prin- 
cipal islands of the eastern archipelago. 
We commenced with the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, and the great and flourishing 
settlement of Singapore, as the starting 
point of our supposed packet route 
through this great archipelago. We 
shall close with some desenption of 
Cape York and Torres Straits, as the 
best spot for the intermediate coaling 
station for the packets between Singa- 
pore and Sydney. 

Torres Straits lies between the north 
point of the east coast of Australia and 
New Guinea, being about eighty geo- 
graphical miles in width from north to 
south. The northern end of the Great 
Barrier reef, here about seventy miles 
from the Jand, stretches nearly across 
its eastern entrance. Its northern half 
is completely blocked by coral reefs and 
shoals stretching from New Guinea, so 
that all ships passing through it, whether 
they come through one of the openings 
in the Great Barrier reef, or double 
its northern extremity, are compelled 
to come within sight of the land of Aus- 
tralia, and to pass close to either the 
mainland of Cape York, or one of the 
many islands just detached from it. 

Having premised so much^ we will 
let Mr. Macgillivray do the rest. 
While lying at anchor at Cape York, 
he says — 

“ The frequent excursions of Cur shooting 
parties, being more extended than during 
our last visit, became the means of adding 
considerably to our knowledge of the sur- 
rounding count ly. One of the immediate 
consequences was, the discovery of several 
small streams of fresh water. The principal 
of these, which w'e named Misw lUver (after 
its finder, the serjeant of marines aboard), 
has its mouth in a small mangrove creek, 
three quarters of a mile to the eastward of 
Evans Bay. About five miles farther up, 
Its source was found to be a spring among 
todis, in a dense caUinus scrub. It waters 


a fine valley running nearly east and west, 
behind the range of hills to the southward 
of Evans Bay, and its line is marked by a 
belt of tangled brush, exceeding in luxu- 
riance anything of the same description 
which 1 had seen elsewhere. 

** Hie lower part of the valley is open 
forest land, or nearly level and thinly wooded 
country, covered with tall coarse grass, 
Fartlier up it becomes more beautiful. From 
the belt of wood concealing the windings of 
the river, grassy sloping meadows extend 
upwards on each side to the flanking ridges 
which are covered with dense scrub, occa- 
sionally extending in straggling patches 
down to the water. The soil of these mea- 
dow's is a rich sandy loam. Here, at the 
end of the dry season and before the period- 
ical rains had fairly set in, we found the 
stream at half-w'ay up to be about six feet 
in breadth, slowly running over a shallow 
gravelly, or earthy bed, with occasional 
pools from two to four feet in depth.” 

This matter of permanent fresh 
water is one that only those who have 
visited Australia, can adequately ap- 
preciate. While the Mreander lay at 
Tort Essington, they could only just 
get enough of water for their daily 
consumption, and were obliged to go 
to the Moluccas to water the ship. 

In another place, Mr. Macgillivray 
mentions that on Albany Island, im- 
mediately adjacent to Cape York, 


“ A small sandy bay with a sufficient 
depth of water close in shore, which, after a 
minute examination by Captain Stanley, 
was considered to be ■well adapted to the 
running out of a jetty, alongside of which 
the largest steamer could lie in perfect 
safety.” 

He finally sums up, as to Cape 
York, in the following terms ; — 

“I need scarcely repeat the arguments 
which have been adduced in favour of the 
expediency, I may almost say necessity, of 
establishing a military post, or small settle- 
ment of some kind, in the vicinity of Cape 
York simply because, while perfectly agreeing 
with Mr. Jukes, and several other persons, 
who have drawn the public attention to the 
subject, I have little in addition to offer. 
Still, a few words on the question may not 
be out of place. The beneficial results to be 
looked for, were such a settlement to be 
formed, wbuld be : — 

“ 1st, A port of refuge w'ould he afforded 
to the crew'S of vessels wrecked in Torres 
Straits, and its approaches, who otherwise 
must make for Booby Island, and there 
await the uncertainty of being picked up by 
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some passing vessel, or even attempt in the 
boats to rea^ Coupang in Timor, a distance 
of 1,100 miles further. And now that the 
settlement at Port Essington lias been aban- 
doned, the necessity for such a place of re- 
fuge is still greater. 

“ 2nd, Passing vessels might be supplied 
with water and other refreshments; also 
stores, such as anchors, &c., which last are 
frequent lost during the passage of Uio 
strait. 

“ 8rd. The knowledge of the existence of 
such a post would speedily exercise a bene- 
ficial influence over our intercourse with the 
natives of Torres Strait, and induce them to 
refrain from a repetition of the outrages 
which they have frequently committed upon 
Europeans ; the little trade in tortoise-shell, 
which miglit be pushed in the strait, as has 
frequently been done before by small vessels 
from Sydney, and even from Hong Kong, 
would no longer bo a dangerous one, and 
protection would be afforded to the coaling 
depot for steamers at Port Albany. 

“4th. In a military point of view, the 
importance of such a post has been urged 
upon the ground, that in the event of a war, 
a single enemy’s ship stationed in the ncigli- 
boui’hood, if previousl}’ unoccupied, could 
completely command the whole of our com- 
merce passing through the strait. « 

“ 5th. From what more central point could 
operations be conducted with the view of ex- 
tending our knowledge of the interior of Now 
Giiiiica, by ascending some of the largo 
•■'V of that countiy, disemboguing on tlio 
. of Uie Great Bight? 
bdi. And lastly — but on this point 1 

. advance my opinion with much diffi- 
‘ 1 ^ 11 * 0 — I believe that were a settlement to 
be establishe d at Cape York, missionary eii- 
tcrpri.se, judkloushj conducted^ might find a 
useful field for ita labours in Torres Strait, 
beginning with the Murray and Damley 
islanders ; people of a much higher intellec- 
tual standard than the Australians, and con- 
sequently more likely to appreciate any hu- 
manising influence wliich might be exercised 
for their benefit.” 

Most readers^ perhaps, take up a 
book of voyages or travels, as they 


would a novel, seeking a passing 
amusement from the adfhntures there- 
in described, or perhaps only from the 
illustrations given. Such voyages as 
these now described, however, and 
especially such as the latter book of 
Mr. Macgillivrav’s, admit of a moro 
careful and studious perusal for the 
amount of information they contain, 
whether to the naturalist, the geogra- 
pher, or the statesman,^ 

To the man of science, perhaps, it 
matters not of what nation were the 
observers, nor in what language their 
history is written. For the interests 
of the British empire, however, with 
her colonial possessions and foreign 
dependencies scattered over the whole 
globe, her subjects and her commerce 
penetrating to even the moit out-of- 
the-way comers of it, — new trades, 
new sources of wealth, new commercial 
relations every day springing up, it is 
essential that competent observers and 
describers of our own nation should be 
always travelling the globe, and from 
time to time giving to the public the 
results of their observations. 

These may be a source of amusement 
to the idle man, and of information to the 
man of science, but by no man ought 
they to be more thoroughly mastered, 
and frequently perused, than by any 
one who aspires to become a leader in 
the affairs of the British empire. 

Of this empire the United Kingdom 
is only the heart — its limbs and mem- 
bers embrace the world. Would that 
every politician would keep this fact 

{ present to his mind I We snould then 
lave fewer petty squabbles and local 
and party disputes and prejudices, here 
at home — should legislate and govern 
in a purer and larger spirit, with the 
consciousness that every throb of the 
national heart is felt, in its pulsations, 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
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SPRtKO-ttME FLOWEBSw 

« 

** Sweet as Sprttig-ttfae flowery."-— S hakbpbahb* 

Winter is wcllnigli past and gone } snowj and sleet> and the bitter hailstorm 
have giv^en place to the plashing shower, and the dull, dense clouds of February. 
Winter is wellnigh gone — driven away by the advent of the still young Spring. 
But, ere he yields up the wide domains of the fair earth, he turns ever and anon 
in his flight, as if he would again grasp the world with his cold, rude hands, and 
essays to regain his lost dominions. And so, in his Parthian flight, will he now 
and then turn round and hurl from his sling the pattering haiUstones, or shoot 
from his quiver the sharp, glittering lancets of frost by nights — or howl in a wild, 
blustry storm. But, for all these, ho is vanquished, and shrinks away as he 
draws close around him his white mantle ; and soon shall the song of birds pro* 
claim the approach of his conqueror, and the flowers of the earth shall laugh with 
joy from a thousand bright eyes, and whisper their homage in the breathings of 
their odonsus breath. Come, then, let us too share in the gladness of ligature. 
Even, already, as Tennyson sings — 

“ The secret of the Spring 
Moves in the chambers of the blood.” 

Shall it not move in our souls, too, as it docs in our bodies ? disposing man to in- 
tellectual pleasure, as it does all animal existence to physical delight. Yes, we 
will be merry— in good sooth, we will be merry. And so bring hither our red 
leather box, and wo shall see what flowers ane treasured therein — flowers that 
have lain through the winter, yet perished not, nor grew dim in their lustre, or faint 
in their odour, but like the 

Eosemary and rue, these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long.” 

And flowers, too, that have only just burst from the calyx, as the first breath of 
the sweet Favonius passed over them — 

O Proserpine, 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, tliou let’st fall 
From Dib’s waggon *. daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno*s eyes, 

Or Cy therea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

Tliat die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 

. .... Bold oxlips and 

The crown imperiar; lilies of all kinds, 

To make you garlands of ” 

What, then, shall we first present to you ? Something that, like the primrose or 
the cowslip, reminds one that now the pleasant, breezy Spring 

“ On the heel 

Of limping winter treads ” 

Listen, then, to a song to welcome in the season 

THE BREEZE OF SPRING. 

I. 

Bull winter hastens to be gone, 

He*s disappearing last ; 

The sunny hours are coming on, 

The stormy time is past. 



The ioe no longer binds ibe riU^ 
Nor snows their mantle fling ; 
For eveiy bleak and barren hul 
Has kiss’d the bree^ of Spring* 


I hear its music in the wood. 

It sighs along the vale. 

Where summer flowers in beauty stood. 
It lingers in the dale ; 

It plays upon the primrose banks, 

And rests its merry wing ; 

The drooping snowdrop kindly thanks 
The western breeze of Spring, 


Ah ! well it knows where violets grow 
In the lone and sha(^ lane ; 

It bids its sweet, blue fav’rites blow. 
And onward speeds again. 

It wakes the flowers of the field, 

And they their offerings bring ; 

The flowers their sweetest incense yield, 
To scent the breeze Spring. 


The blackbird, from the hawthorn bush. 
Renews his lively strain ; 

On topmost branches stands^ the thrush, 
Ana tunes his throat amain ; 

At close of evening calm and mild. 

He makes the forest ring 
With native woodnotes, clear and wild — 
He loves the breeze of Spring. 


The robin leaves his winter friends 
For hedge-rows far away — 

Above his mossy rtest he bends. 

And pipes his plaintive lay. 

The lark uprising with the light. 

On merry mounting wing — 
Strains all his might till out of sight. 
And hails the breeze of Spring. 


A hundred voices fill the air. 

The sun shines warmly down ; 

Away with each intruding care. 

And leave the gloomy town. 

Come, roam along the woodpath green, 

Hear nature’s favourites sing, 

Enjoy tho sotil-enlivenlng scene. 

And woo the breeze of Spring. 

Townley. 

What a thousand pleasant images do those verses conjure pp in the mind, for 
they discourse of Nature, and Natime never satiates us. Old as tho world, 
yet ever young ; still the same, vet ever charming the soul and the senses with 
a charm beyond that of noveIty-,-a freshness that makes her ever renew her 
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bloom. Here, too, is a memorial of one of the earliest of our wild flowers — one 
that raises up its yellow head with the king-cup and the violet upon the green 
meads, the favourite of poets in all times— the asphodel of the Greeks, the 
daflbdil that Shakspeare, and Milton, and Spencer have sung: and now let 
Collins chant its praises : — 


THE DAFFODIL. 


I. 

Golden asphodel ! 

Many a woodland well 
Lies an amber water in thy light divine ; 

And the Oread girls 
See their dancing curls 

Flash like summer sunlight *mid the hyaline ! 

When, with flying ankles. 

Bending branches under. 

With a choric melody they cleave the air asunder I 

u. 

Ages long ago. 

Did thy golden glow 

Lie on gorse and heathbell upon the mountain side ; 
Where the'^ pheasant’s breast 
Found a frecpient rest. 

With its wide wings drooping in the summer- tide; 

And the red deer, weary, 

*Mid Apollo’s anger. 

Crushed thy odorous petals fair, crouching in his languor. 


Blossom, ever golden I 
By the rivers olden 

Winding, slowly winding to the wide blue sea I 
Chalice ever bright ! 

Fragrant with delight. 

Where the -^ancient forests murmur in their glee. 

Linger in thy beauty, 

'Mid the moss en woven, 

’Till, by winter’s icy lance, the glowing year is cloven 1 

Mortimer Colliks. 

These are, indeed, graceful verses. There is a fine rich luxurious fancy about 
them that bespeaks true genius. Mortimer Collins is an especial favourite of 
ours, and, therefore, right gladly do we find another fiower of his culling, which 
we shall now give you : — 

THE PILGRIM OF ART. 


I. 

Weary of life in cities, and the sound 
Of endless commerce, forth the pilgrim goes ; 
Pining to tread the distant Alpine ground. 
Pining to cool with lustrous mounjain-snows. 
The ruthless fever on his brow that glows. 

And bums his heart to ashes. Far away, 
'Where evermore the mighty gulf stream flows. 
Or where, beneath a sky of silent grey, 

Pines of the Northern Sea wave in the wind alway. 
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The TilgHm of Art* 

Whare shall be seek for beauty and for life ? 

O earth has pleasant places^ and the sea 
In its calm majesty and voiceful strife. 

Is full of infinite gladness. There may be 
No limit to its thunder and its glee ; 

Where the great granite bulwarics of the land 
Do battle with the tempest ; where the free 
Voice of old ocean shakes the stormy strand, 

While stern black tempest-clouds upon the mountains stand. 


m. 

A soft green cirque amid the hills divine. 

Well 1 remember : overhead the sky. 

Rent by the mountain-peaks, its hymine 
Fretted with broken clouds ; in ether high 
An eagle on wide wings is floating by. 

Full in the sunlight ; on the curving grass 
Young children, ruddy in their sweetness, lie. 

Lave their white feet in brooks that eddying pass. 
And crush the wildwood flowers in many an odorous mass. 


IV. 

Here shines the Lamp of Beauty, When the night 
Darkens the sky to one imperial star ; 

While fades and narrows from the baffled sight 
The form of all things ; while the hills afar 
Grow up to Titans, helmed as Titans are 
For hottest warfare ; in that lonely hour 
When sails the nightwind in his cloudy car. 

From peak to peA, from dill* to craggy tower, 

Then burns the solemn light of the great Lamp of Power. 


V. 

The ripe fruit reddens ’mid the mulberry leaves, 
And merry girlhood with a purple stain. 

Deepens sweet lips of laughter. Harvest sheaves 
Are bound all golden by the sunburnt train 
Of Autumn. Waves the yellow sea of grain 
Beneath the sweet wind of the sultry time. 

Which drives cloud shadows o’er the thirsty plain. 
Freshening the fields. The reaper’s choral chime 
Comes to the distant oar like some old Doric rhyme. 

vx* 

This is the Lamp of Life. And memory 
Brings her own beauties from the ages hoaiy ; 

For her the Nereid maids pass flashing by 
On the blue waves, beneaA some promontory 
Whose kingly crest was known in Grecian story ; 
For her the vintagers of mid-sea isles 
Sing all day long old Homer’s chants of glory ; 

Of great Achilles and the Odyssean wiles. 

Of Hector’s brave despair, and Helerfs magic smiles. 


Or else an azure temple^incense wending 
Skyward. Ionian girls, with wavy hair. 

And girded breasts, and silken lashes, bending 
Over most lucid eyes. The soft pure air 
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Embracingly surrounds those beauties rare ; 

And the ^ite columns# and the tossing sea# 

And the pule oliyCi^trees that cluster there» 

Win half their beauty from the ether free# 

Whose sapphire*Stained robe binds all things lovingly. 

vnt. 

Then let us shout Thalatta I Beauty bright# 

And life, and power, blend in that thought divine. 

" Tliere patise, tired pilgrim 1 The fresh wind's delight 
Breathes wildly over the eternal brine. 

Earth, air, and sea, the mighty sisters trine, 

Meet on the white sands Of the winding shwe ) 

Fair visions people all the curving lino 
Of cape and bay j and hearken to the roar 
Of waves that course along the granite ocean Hour. 


XX. 

Eternal is the glory of the earth : 

Pilgrim of dreams, despair not. Be thou part 
Of all the solitary power, wliose birth 
Is in the giant mountain’s silent heart ; 

Or where the torrents, with a thunder start. 

Leap from the pine- woods over jambs of stone, 

Upbeaved by ancient fires. Undying art 
Shall find thee in thy wanderings wild and lone# 

And wed thee with that ring which makes all power thine own. 

MoBTltfSR COLLIXS. 

Fine thinking and finely expros^d# in all that m«0esty of motion which the 
stanza of Spencer so admirably suits. Beyond all question it is the noblest 
vehicle of verse which English poetry has ever achieved. How infinitely beyond 
the Ottava Binia of Tasso, in nerve, vigour, and dignity. Well, let us pass on 
and see what comes next to hand. It speaks of Nature, and so wo shall give 
the author a hearing : — 

KXTtmE’S TEACEINOa. 


Oh I ye fiowers blooming 
In your garden beds, 

Mild and unassuming, 

Lifting your fair heads. 

Or your bright forms spreading 
O’er the meadows wide, 

And rich perfumes shedding 
Where glad streamlets gude, 
Though boasted not in story, 
Ea^ of you outvies 
The regal pomp and glory 
Of jSSlomon the Wise I 


It. 

Oh I ye dcw-dropn, seeming 
Like celestial gems# 

Once in lustre beaming ‘ 
On saints* diadems. 
Glistening now on flowers# 
Sparkling on trees# 
Decking summer bowers*-*- 
Soon befbre the breeze# 



N^tur9\ Ttmhing^* 

Or the sunbeam’! greeting, 
Will ye die away ; 

Thus, too, man is fleeting 
Quickly to decay. 


nr. 

Oh 1 ye diamonds shining 
Bnlliantly and bright. 

In one spark combining 
Many rays of light { 

Dug from earth’s deep bosom 
Some fair brow to deck, 
Or, like a favour’d blossom, 
Grace some beauty’s neck ; 
To our hearts more brightly 
Shine the lost one’s eyes. 
Gating on us nightly 
From the happy skies, 


IV, 

Oh 1 yc bright birds winging 
Home your joyous flight. 

In your rapture sinking 
Strains of wild ddight, 

There ai’e human voices 
Dearer to our ears, 

And the heart rejoices 
When such strains it hears — 
Hark 1 for strains excelling 
Those are heard above, 
Saints their praises telling 
To the God of Love I 


V. 

Oh I ye free winds blowing 
From your viewless thrones, 
Every moment growing 
Wilder in your tones ; 
Whither are you fleeing ? 

Why so full of wrath ? — 
There is One decreeing 
Which shall be your path ; 
Though ye seem so flighty. 

Ye act not from choice. 

One thing is more mighty, 

’Tis "the still smaU voice.” 


VI. 

Oh 1 yc lofty mountains. 

With high grandeur crown'd. 
Whence a thousand fountains 
Leap with bubbling sound. 
Know we, It is Written, 

For our sakes, no doubt, 
Whei^liio rock was smitten, 

The living streams gush’d out— 
A well of everlasting 
Life to weary men, 

Who, that pure spring tasting, 
Never thirst again. 
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ni. 

Oh ! ye billows* rolling 
In your power and pride, 
Beyond man's controlling. 
Onward ye will glide j 
Underneath you slumber. 

In a dreamless sleep. 

High hearts without number, 
Hidden by the deep ; 

Yet will cease your power. 
Mighty though it be. 

In God's appointed hour 
There shall be no more sea." 


vnx. 

Ohl ye bright stars, gleaming 
From your lofty sphere. 

In your splendour beaming 
On us, mortals, here 
Deeming it your duty 
Darksome paths to light. 
Shining in your beauty — 
Watchers of the night 
They who are formven — 

They whose faifli endures. 
Shall yet wear, in heaven, 
Brighter crowns than yours ! 


Nature, indeed, may teacli us much ; but Nature needs an interpreter to teach 
us all her lore. And so it is, when we read her outspread volume m the illumina- 
tion of that light which llevelation gives, her lessons are full of wisdom. Alas, 
without that light how much has mankind gone astray, cvci when he thought he 
followed an unerring guide. What is the next wild llower to present you with? 
It is an exotic, transplanted from a land of song:— 


SIR AXEL AND LADY IL8E. 
TBANaLATED FROM OCHL&MSGnLAGER. 


It was the Knight Sir Axel 
Rode up the castle height. 

To woo the Lady Use, 

A maid of beauty bright. 

He wooed the Lady Use, 

That sweet and lovely maid ; 
But he, one month thereafter. 

In dark, cold earth was laid I 


n. 

It was the Ladyllse — 

Her heart was crushed and cold ; 
She heard the Knight Sir Axel 
Moving beneath the mould ! 

Up stood the Knight Sir Axel, 

In his arms his coffin bore, 

And ghastly, in his grave-clothes, 
Stoo<l at fair Use’s door. 
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Then at her door thrice knocked he. 
And said in hollow tone, 

** Let in thy true love, Use, 

For soon he must be gone.’* 

• Then up rose Lady Dse, 

Undid the chamber door — 
There stood the Knight Sir Axel, 
She thought to see no more. 


rv. 

When thou art calm and cheerful, 
And look’st with hope on high. 
Then ever-blooming roses 
Upon my coffin lie ; 

When thou giv’st way to sorrow, 
And waiPst in mournful mood, 
O then my mouldering coffin 
It overflows with blood 1 


V. 

Already doth the red cock 
Call to the graveyard lono^ 

Fair Use, I must leave thee, 

And to my grave be gone I 
Look up I see in the heavens 
Yon little star so bright ; 

Already how it palcth 

Before the morning light 1” 

ti. 

Then up looked Lady Use, 

Up to that star looked she. 

And in his grave sank Axel, 

For nothing else could be I 
But Use’s heart was woful— 

She wept both night and day ; 

And one short month thereafter, 

In dark, cold earth she lay I 

There is a good healthy moral conveyed in this little poem, though the 
lady did not profit by it, namely, to "weep not for the dead;” yet we have 
seen it better expressed elsewhere. It is, indeed, a truth, that of all the vani- 
ties of life the greatest vanity is to mourn hopelessly over those who are departed 
from us. Youth understands not this in all the ardour of its early and unsub- 
dued affections ; but age learns to feel it and to acknowledge it. Ine dead have 
passed away to their final resting place, our cries cannot recall them ; our tears 
cannot change their future, though it may embitter our own present. Why 
should wc mourn ? Have we not enjoyed their converse while they were with 
us here— shall we not look forward to bo with them again hereafter ? Wise, 
indeed, is the sentiment of our own poet Tennyson, and finely expressed the 
solace which the living should take in the memory of the dead, though ravished 
from him:— 

“ I hold it true, whatever befall ; 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

’'Ks better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all I” 

Upon this principle, too, let us make up our account with life and death, and 
esteem ourselves happy whenever, upon striking the balance, we find the former 
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has given ns more than the latter has taken from ns ; while memory still preserves 
to us that which neither life nor death can destroy. But man learns — though the 
lesson be a hard one, and the heart be slow to feel and dull to comprehend it — man 
learns that every earthly loss brings its spiritual gain, every earthly so^ow its spiri- 
tual Joy; and that as surely as the shadow on the earth certifies the existence of the 
sunlight in the heavens, so surely does grief here announce* gladness hereafter. 
And so it is with the loss of friends. Lbten, while we expound to you its uses in 
an illustration of — 


A mother’s tale. 

*' Men see not tlxe bright light whieh ii !n tlve dondi | but the wind pasBeth, and cleanseth them.'* 

— Jon, xxxvli. 21. 


** Foot-prlnti that, perhapa, another, 

Sailing o'er solemn main, 

A forlorn and ahlpwrecked brother 
Seeing, fhaU take heart again." 

—VoicttB OP raa Night. 


There was a mother upon earth, 

Who once had children three ; 

Blithe was her face to see. 

When these sat by her hearth. 

It was her joy to drclc round 

And hear their young sweet laughter ; 
No thought ** before and after'* 
Saddened the merry sound. 

Thus brightly passed away her years ; 

Her children were her treasure, 

Hbr hope, her pride, her pleasure — 
She had no need of tears. 

Alas 1 she had small thought to give 
To Him, the Almighty name. 

From whom her glory came, 

^.'j^Who bade her blessings live. 

At length a silent shadow crept, 

And touched her golden light 
With gloom of coming night : 

She trembled, yet she slept. 

It darkened round with solemn tread — 
Darkness which might be fdt 
Yet though her body knelt, 

The heart was hardened. 

Closer around her child it crept— 

Dark lay its awful trace 
On the beloved face ^ 

The mother only wept, 

And earnest prayed, with angmsh wild. 
While fmntiy fell the prayer 
For grace, for strength to bear — 

** Lord Jesus, heal my child Vl 

There came a morning from the sky, 

From out the azure heaven. 

So lovely— was it given 
Only for agony? 
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Evem with the dawtiing that day 
Rose an exceeding oty^ 

A pure soul ouietTy 
Passed to its Lom away ; 

And she who had ** no need of tears/* 
In motJier pride elate^ 

Stood darkly desolate. 

Where now her golden years? 

She went forth in the morning sun — 
Within, her child lay dead : 

“ My darling 1’* thus she said, 
Not Lord thy wUl bo done.** 

*‘My darling r* it was all she said, 
Again, again« again--* 

The anguish of her pain 
That one word uttered. 

But Ho who pierced very sore 
Was pitiful — she felt 
Aroused, her spirit melt, 

A calm unknown before. 

It circled round with might unseen, 
Deep filling the sweet air, 

Giving her strength to bear, 

An arm whereon to lean. 

She felt the depths of the blue sky 
Enter into her soul ; 

It seemed from thence it stole 
Her still serenity. 

Even from earth the tender flowers 
Looked up into her face. 
Yearning, with loving graee> 

To bless the silent hours. 

Low whispering, with fragrant breath 
Of one as Deautiflil**. 

Oh, slow of heart and dull. 

To whom they speak of death I 

To them a brighter voice is given— 
Softly the lilies white 
Sigh from their beds of light. 

Of Christ their Lord and heaven. 

And thus it was, from that deep day 
Of agony, there rose 
A stmness, a repose 
Whicl^none might take away. 

And while her tears fell quietly. 

For sorrow and for sm, 

Thera was a light within, 

She felt was of the sky. 
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And plainly by that li^ht she read, 

^ut for this chastisement, 

In loving mercy sent, 

Thy soul had perished. 

And thoughts would often come and go-— 

Music, now faint, now clear. 

May not thy child be near ? 

How near thee none can know* 

May not thy darling steal away 
Some pain, some hollow care. 

It has been thine to bear. 

Leaving thee free to pray ? 

May not thy angel child reveal 
Blessings which hidden, sleep 
From jul but those who weep ? 

We know not, yet we feel. 

We only know whence blessings come — 

Christ took thy lily flower, 

To teach thee, through love's power. 

His love, to lead thee home ! 

A simple, touching tale 5 ay, and told in a verse musical and graceful, teach- 
ing us the old-world truth that what to our eyes seems a curse, is yet, in reality, a 
blessing. There is another lesson, too, which we learn, but we learn it slowly ; 
and our schoolmaster is Time, who disperses the mists of error, and gives us at 
last to see the divine face of Truth. And that lesson is, that many an apparent 
blessing is a real curse — a curse which not the providence of God sends uncalled 
for, but which our own prayers invite. This, too, we shall show you by an illus- 
tration, and a fair favourite shall be your preceptress * 

THE FAIRY GIFTS. 


Four maidens sat at eventide 
Beside a forest spring. 

Where boughs drooped on the soft, rich grass, 
And flow'rs were blossoming ; 

And the wood-dove came at heat bf noon. 

To rest her weary wing. 

The moss was bright as emerald 
Where the living fountain sprung, 

And pleasant was the quivering shade 
By tangling garlands flung ; 

For gracefully, from tree to tree. 

The flexile woodbine hung. 

The summer breeze that waved the trees 
Above those maidens fair. 

Brought chesnut flowers in snowy showers 
Upon their shining hair ; 

And breathed on brows unmarked by time. 
Unshadowed by a care. 

They heard the wild-bee’s drowsy htim. 

As laden home he hied ; 

Within the foxglove’s crimson cup 
The butterfly they spied ? 

And the slanting ray of waning day 
Announced the eventide. 
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They saw no more the Insect swarms^ 

The glittering flies of June# 

That floated on their fragile wings 
In the sultry beam of noon ; 

They all had vanished, ere on high 
.A^se the round# wHte moon. 

Yet still they lingered, loth to go, 

While one a story told — 

A sweet, wild fairy legend 
Of the golden days of old. 

Ere fancy’s bright imaginings 
Had ail grown dim and cold. 

They drank, with thirsty eagerness 
And long-drawn, anxious sighs. 

The wond’rous tale of magic power 
That lurked in mortal guise. 

And one and all they wished to them 
Some fairy might ai*ise. 

The moonbeams lay upon the stream 
That murmured at their feet. 

And silvered o’er the flowers that bent 
The shining spray to meet, 

When a voice arose from out its depths— 
A sad voice, wild and sweet. 

It said, in tones that thrilled their hearts — 
Frail things of mortal birth. 

Who yearn for pow’r that lingers yet 
In secret on the earth. 

Mine ears have heard the sighing wish 
That mingled with your mirth. 

One boon to each, whate*er it be • 

• I will on you bestow ; 

Yet ponder well before you ask. 

For be it weal or woe. 

Henceforth the gifts that you receive 
With life’s source twin’d shall grow.*’ 

The elder maiden prayed for wealth. 

For potent, worshipped gold ; 

Another for the loveliness 
Denied to mortal mould ; 

The third for genius ; — ^but the fourth 
Stood silently and cold. 

« *Twas but an idle wish,” at length 
She said, with downcast eye ; 

I did not dream that power like thine 
Dwelt, save with Him on high ; 

Oh I keg;) me pure and good, that life 
May fit me for the sky I” 

Their pray^ were granted, and they rose 
From the lone fountain’s side. 

While joy and terror filled their hearts 
With strange conflicting tide ; 

And, through the soft and dewy night. 

In silence, home they hied. 
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And fortune showered her favours dowo 
Upon one maiden's head ; 

Wealth seared her brain and irteeled her hearty 
And love and fiiendship ded ; 

And hideous spectres crowded rounds 
To haunt her sleepless bed. 

She broke the ties which Nature knits. 

Of love to all mankind ; 

She severed the enduring links 
Which child to parent bind ; 

And lingered out a weary life, 

With torture in her mind. 

And beauty, such as human thought 
Can scarce conceive to be. 

Smiled in the second maiden’s face. 

With magic witchery. 

And lovers, in unnumbered crowds, 

Before her bent the knee. 

She broke the true heart, that had prized 
Her love in other days. 

And thirsted for the lavish meed 
Of noble lovers* praise. 

Poured at her feet from warriors* Ups, 

And poets* breathing lays. 

Her haughty soul, unsatisfied, 

Longed still for wider sway ; 

She scorned the true, and spurned at all. 

And hojied a prouder day, 

’Till time stole on with noiseless tread. 

And beauty fled away. 

And then, a loveless, fiiendless age 
Replaced her sun of youth ; 

Her heart was knawed by vain remorse. 

As with a serpent's tooth j 
And, in her solitude, forlorn. 

She prized love’s slighted truth. 

The third poured forth to the rapt world 
The treasures of her mind ; 

She soared, in fancy, to the stars. 

And left dull earth behind, 

And sought for happiness and peace, 

Which she was ne’er to find. 

Men wept like children, as they read 
The coinage of her brain ; 

The heart-wrung for the time forgot 
Their misery and pain. 

And the world-weary pulfK3 leaped high 
With hope and youSh again. 

But she, whose spell had wrought the change# 
What recompense had she ? « 

Vain burning longings ne’er fulfilled, 

A life-long agony. 

That cankered at the root of life. 

And bade contentment flee. 
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The last— ah ! she alone was proof 
Against the ills of life ; 

Her heart ne'er felt the wish to join 
In earth's unceasing strifot 
But charity, and peace, and love. 

Within her breast grew rife. 

Ah I she alone of all the four. 

Had cause to bless the fairy’s dower. 

A charming poem, is it not ? We love to have instruction imparted in such 
sweet song. Yet would not three out of every fotir of the world choose as did 
the three elder maidens — wealth, beauty, genius ? Is not the language of almost 
every heart that of Callimachus in his hymn to Jove? — 


Our a^irnf atrtg oAjS,# avi^eter 

Our a^srtt i Jk^trnp rt kcti 

Well, but you will say- — What shall man wish or ask for ? Shall he ask at all ; 
or shall he leave it to the hand of rrovidence to dispense to him out of the 
treasures of wisdom and love ? Hear what a heathen poet, who sat almost in the 
light of Christian philosophy, teaches in reply to some such question — w 

“Nil ergo optabunt bomines? Si consilium vis, 

Permittes ipsis expendero Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris ; 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima quasque dabunt Bi : 

Carior cat ilUs homo quam aibi.” 

An excellent answer for the heathen ; yet will wo show you a more excellent” 
one, which Juvenal might have learned had he sought out Saul of Tarsus^in the 

J prison of the Mamertine, or in his own hired house" at Rome. He would have 
earned that there was more truth even in the old faith of Homer — Prayers arc 
Jove’s daughters,” than in the apathy of his more modern stoicism. He would have 
learned a higher truth still, namely, that man is to make known to the Deity his 
wants with prayer and supplication but that he is to understand what these 
wants really are, and in how small a circle they are contained. In the modera- 
tion of a man’s heart can alone be found the elements of true happiness. If his 
wishes range beyond those things that arc needful to his physical and his spi- 
ritual requirements, most assuredly will he meet some disappointment in the un- 
uttered prayer of his heart, for that which is beyond the legitimate scope of prayer, 
St. Augustine has finely said, “ llle beatus est qui omnia qUte vult habet, nec 
aliquid vult quod non decet." That man is indeed happy who has all that ho 
wishes for, and who wishes for nothing that is not suitable for him. 

But we have wandered away somehow from our theme — from culling the wild 
flowers in the fields to lolteniijg beside the fountain that flows in the temple of 
Truth. Nevertheless, bear with us, dear friends \ the wreath will be all the 
brighter if a drop or two, from that pure and everlasting well, glitter like jewels 
amid gaudy colours and green leaves. 
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TO THE BAT OF 
BIT DENI#' PLOBBRCB U'OARTHY. 

My native Bay, for many a year 
I've loved thee with a trembling fear. 

Lest thou, though dear and very dear. 

And beauteous as a vision, * 

Shouldst have some rival far away— 

Some matchless wonder of a bay— 

Whose sparkling waters ever play 
’Neath azure skies elysian. 

*Tis Love, methought, blind Love that pours 
The rippling magic round these shores — 

For whatsoever Love adores 

Becomes what Love desireth : 

’Tis ignorance of aught beside 
That throws enchantment o’er the tide, 

And makes my heart respond with pride 
To what mine eye admireth. 

And thus, unto our mutual loss. 

Whene'er I paced the sloping moss 
Of green Killincy, or across 
The intervening waters— 

Up Ilowth’s brown sides my feet would wend. 
To see thy sinuous bosom bend. 

Or view thine outstretch’d arms extend 
To clasp thine islet daughters ; 

Then would this spectre of my fear 
Beside me stand — How calm and clear 
Slept underneath, the ^ecn waves, near 
The tide-worn ro(is* recesses ; 

Or when they woke, and leapt from land. 

Like startled sea-nymphs, hand in hand 
Seeking the southern silver strand 
MVith floating emerald tresses ; 

It lay o’er all, a moral mist. 

Even on the hills, when evening kist 
The granite peaks to amethyst, 

I felt its fatal shadow : 

It darkened o’er the brightest rills. 

It lower’d upon the sunniest hills, 

And hid the winged song that Alls 
The moorland and the meadow. 

But now that I have been to view 
Ail even Nature’s self can do. 

And from Gaeta’s arch of blue 
Borne many a fond memento ; 

And from each iair and famous scene, 

Whm^ Beautv is, and Power hath been. 

Along the golden shores between 
Misenum and Sorrento : 

I can look proudly in thy face. 

Fair daughter of a hardier race, 

And feel thy winning well known grace. 
Without my old misgiving; 

And as I kneel upon thy strand. 

And kiss thy once unvalued hand. 

Proclaim earth holds no lovelier land. 

Where life is worth the living. 

1858 » 
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SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. 

HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-RE ACHINCS AND 
SHORT- COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BV HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER XVI, 

AN VNLOOKEU FOR D18CL08DRR. 


On tlie second day of the trial, tho 
court-house was even more densely 
crowded than on the first. The rank 
and station which the accused had held 
in society, as well as the mysterious 
character of the case itself, had invested 
the event with an uncommon interest; 
and long before the doors were open- 
ed, a vast concourse filled the streets, 
amidst which were to be seen the equip- 
ages of many of the first people of the 
country. 

Scarcely had the judges taken their 
places, when every scat in the court 
was occupied — the larger proportion of 
which displayed the rank and beauty of 
the capital, who now thronged to tho 
spot, all animated with the most eager 
curiosity, and speculating on the result 
in a spirit which, whatever anxiety it 
involved, as certainly evinced little real 
sympathy for the fate of the prisoner. 
The bold, defiant tone which Curtis 
had always assumed in the world had 
made him but few friends, even with 
his own party ; his sneering, caustic 
manner had rendered him unpopular ; 
few could escape his eensures — none 
his sarcasms. It would, indeed, hr^ve 
been difiicult to discover one for whom 
less personal interest was felt, than for 
the individual who that morning stood 
erect in the dock, and with a calm, but 
stern expression, regarded the bench 
and the jury-box. 

As the court continued to fill, Curtis 
threw his eyes here and there over tho 
crowded assemblage, but in no wise 
disconcerted by the universal gaze of 
which he was the object. On the con- 
trary, he nodded familiarly to some 
acquaintances at a distance; and, re- 
cognising one whom he knew well in 
the gallery over his head, he called 
out — , 

How arc you, Ruxton? Let mo 
advise you to change your bootmaker, 
or I wouldn’t say that the Crown 
lawyers won’t put you, one day, where 
I stand now !'’ 

The laugh which followed this sally 
YOL. XLI, — NO. CCXLIII. 


was scarcely repressed, when the trial 
began , The first w i tncss produced was 
a certain Joseph Martin, the solicitor 
at whose house Curtis had passed tho 
evening on which the murder was com- 
mitted. His evidence, of course, could 
throw little or no light upon the event, 
and merely went to establish the fact, 
that Curtis had stayed with him till 
nigh midnight, and left him about that 
hour to proceed to his home. When 
questioned as to the prisoner's manner 
and general bearing during that even- 
ing, he replied, that he could detect 
nothing strange or unusual in it ; that 
he talked pretty much as he always 
did, and upon the same topics. 

“ Did he allude to the Government, 
or to any of its officials';’” was then 
asked ; and, before a reply could bo 
given, Curtis cried out — 

“ Yes. 1 told Martin, that if the 
scoundrels who rule us should only 
continue their present game, nobody 
could regret the ruin of a country that 
was a disgi'ace to live in. Didn’t I say 
that?” 

I must remind you, sir,” interposed 
the judge, gravely, “bow seriously 
such conduct as this is calculated to 
prejudice the character of your de- 
fence.” 

“ Defence I my lord,” broke in Cur- 
tis, “ when did I ever think of a de- 
fence ? The gentlemen of the juiy 
have heard me more plainly than your 
lordship. I told ther}U as I now tell 
you, that innocence is no protection to 
a man, when hunted down by legal 
blood-hounds; that ” 

I must enforce silence upon you, 
sir, if I cannot induce caution,” said 
the judge, solemnly; “you may des- 
pise your own safety, but you must 
respect this court.” 

“ You’ll find that even a more diffi- 
cult lesson to teach me, my lord. I 
can remember some eight-and-forty 
years of what is called the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland^ I am old 
enough to remember when you hanged 
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a priest who married a Protestant, and 
disbarred the lawyer that defended 
biin.“ 

silent, sir/' said the judge, in 
a voice of command ; and with diffi- 
culty was Curtis induced to obey the 
admonition. 

As the trial proceeded, it was re- 
marked that Colonel Verekor was seen 
in close communication with one of 
the Crown lawyers, who soon after- 
wards begged to tender him as a wit- 
ness for the prosecution. The proposal 
itself, and the object it containecl, were 
made the subject of a very animated 
discussion ; and, although the testi- 
mony offered seemed of the greatest 
importance, the court decided that it 
was of a kind w^hich, according to the 
strict rules of evidence, could not be 
received. 

^‘Then you may rely upon it, gen- 
tlemen of the jury,’* cried Curtis, ‘‘it 
is favourable to me.** 

“ Let mo assure )mu, sir, to tho 
contrary,” said the judge, mildly; 
“ and that it is with a jealous regard 
for your interest we have agreed not 
to accept this evidence.” 

“ And have you had no respect for 
poor Vereker, my lord ? He looks as 
if he really would like to tell the truth, 
for once in his life.” 

“ If Colonel Vereker's evidence can- 
not be admitted upon this point, my 
lord,” said the Crown lawyer, “ there 
is yet another, in which it is all-essen- 
tial. He was one of those who stood 
beside Rutledge on the baloouy, w'hcn 
the words were uttered which attracted 
his notice. The tone of voice, and the 
manner in which they were uttered, 
made a deep impression upon him, and 
he is fully persuaded that they were 
spoken by the prisoner in the dock.” 

“Let us listen to him about that,” 
said Curtis, who now bestowed a 
more marked attention to the course 
of the proceeding. Vereker was im- 
mediately sworn, and his examination 
began. He detailed with great clear- 
ness the circumstances which preceded 
the fatal event, and the nature of the 
conversation on the balcony, till he 
came to that part where tho interrup- 
tion from the street took place. 
“ There,” he said, “ I cannot trust my 
memory as to the words employed by 
Rutledge, although I am quite confi- 
dent as to the phrase used in rejoinder, 
and equally certain as to the voice of 
him who uttered it.” 

“ You mean to say,” said the judge. 


“ that you have recognised that voice 
as belonging to the prisoner.” 

“lineman to say, my lord, that were I 
to hear him utter the same words in an 
excited tone, I should be able to swear 
to them,” 

“ That’s a lie 1” cried Curtis. 

“These were the words, and that 
the voice, my lord,” said Vereker ; and 
as he spoke a deep murmur of agitated 
feeling rang through the crowded 
court. 

“By Heaven 1” cried Curtis, in a 
tone of passionate excitement, “ I hold 
my life as cheaply as any man, but I 
cannot see it takem away by the breath 
of a false witness ; h‘t me interrogate 
this man ?” In vain was it that the 
practised counsel appointed to conduct 
his case interposed, and entreated of 
him to be silent. To no purpose ditl 
they beg of him to leave in their hands 
the difficult game of cross-examination. 
He rejected their advice as haughtily 
as ho had refused their services, and at 
once addressed himseif to the critical 
task. 

With whom had you dined, sir, on 
the day in question — the 7 th of June?” 
asked ho of Vereker. 

“I dined with Sir Marcus IT utch- 
inson.” 

“ There was i\ ’arge party ?” 

“ There w^as.” 

“Tell us, so far as you remember, 
the names of the guests?” 

“ Some were strangers to me, from 
Engliiiid, I believe ; but of those I 
know before, I can call to mind Leonard 
Fox , Hjim i Iton G ore, J oh n Fort (‘sc i] o, 
and his brother Edvvarrl, Tom Bercs- 
ford, and poor Rutledge.” 

“ It was a convivial party, and you 
drank freely ?” 

“ Freely, but not to excess,” 

“ You dined at five o’clock ?” 

“ At half-after five.” 

“ And rose from table about 
eleven ?” 

“About that hour,” 

“There were speeches made, and 
toasts drank, I believe ?’* 

“ There were — a few.” 

“ The toasts and tho speeches were 
of an eminently loyal character ; thc^ 
all redounded to the honour and credit 
of the Gtuvernment?” 

“ Highly so.” 

“ An<l as strikingly did they reflect 
upon the character of all Irishmen who 
opposed the ministry, and assumed lor 
themselves the position of patriots. 
Come, sir, no hesitation — answer 
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my question boldly. Ig this not 
true ?” 

We certainly did not regard the 
party you speak of as being true and 
faithful subjects of the king.” 

You thought them rebels ?” 

“ Perhaps not exactly rebels/* 

You called them rebels ; and you, 
yourself, prayed that the time was 
coming when the lamp-iron and the 
lash should reward their loyalty. Can 
you deny this ?’* 

We had a great deal of convert 
sation about politics. We talked in 
all the freedom of fx’iendly intercourse, 
and, doubtless, with some of that 
warmth which accompanies after- 
dinner discussions. But as to the 

exact worils ” 

** It is the exact words I want — it 
is the exact words 1 insist u})on, sir. 
They wtu'c used by yourself, and drew 
down rounds of apjjliiiisc. You were 
eloquent and successlul.” 

ain really unable, at this dis- 
tancie of time, to recollect a word or a 
phrase that might have 1‘allen from me 
in the heat of the luonieiit/’ 

^‘This speech of yours was made 
about the middle of the evening ?’* 

“I believe it was/* 

‘‘And you afterwards sat a con- 
siderable time, and drank freely ?’* 

“ Yes.’* 

“ And, although your recollection of 
what passed before that is so obscum 
and inaccurate, you i>crfectly remem- 
ber everything that took place when 
standing on the balcony two hours 
later, and can swear to the very tone 
of a voice that uttered but thnie words 
— ‘ That is a lie, sir I’ ” 

“Prisoner at the bar, conduct your- 
self with the respect due to the court, 
and to the witness under its pro- 
tection,” interposed the judge, with 
severity. 

“You mistake me, my lord/* said 
Curtis, in a voice of afiected depre- 
cation. “ The words 1 spoke were 
not used as commenting on the witness, 
or his veracity. Jlicy were simply 
those to which he swore— .those which 
he heard once — and although, after a 
live hours’ debauch, remained fast 
graven on his memory, along with 
the very manner of him whp uttered 
them. T have nothing more to ask 
him. lie may go down — down !*' re- 
peated he solemnly, “ if there be yet 
anything lower that he can descend to!” 

Once more did the judge admonish 
the prisoner as to his conduct, and 


feelingly pointed out to him the serious 
injury he was inflicting upon hia own. 
case by this rash and intemperate 
course of proceeding; but Curtis smiled 
half contemptuously at the correction, 
and folded his arms with au air of 
dogged resignation. 

It is rarely possible, from merely 
reading the published proceedings of a 
trial, to apportion the due degree of 
weight whicn the testimony of the se- 
veral witnesses impose, or to estimate 
that force which manner and conduct 
supply to the evidence when orally de- 
livered. In the present case, the guilt 
of the accused man rested on the very 
vaguest circumstances, not one of which 
but could be easily and satisfactorily 
accounted for on other grounds, lie 
admitted that he had passed through 
Stephen’s-green on the night in ques- 
tion, and that possibly the tracks im- 
puted to him were actually his own ; 
but as to the reasons for Ids abrii})t de- 
parture from town, or the secrecy 
which he observed when -wriliiig to the 
bootmaker, these, lie said, were per- 
sonal matters, which ho would not con- 
descend to enter upon, adding, sarcas- 
tically — 

“ That though they might not prove 
Very damning omissions in defence of a 
hackney-coach summons, he was tjuite 
aware that they might prove fatal to a 
man who stood charged with a mur- 
der.” 

After a number of witnesses were 
examined, whose ti*.stiinony went to 
prove slight and unimportant facts, 
Anthony Fagan was called, to sliow 
that a variety of bill transactions had 
lassed between the jirisoner and Rut- 
edge, and that on more than one occa- 
sion very angry discussions had occur- 
red between them in reference to 
these. 

There were many points in which 
Fagan sympathised with tlic prisoner. 
Curtis was violently national in his po- 
litics. lie bore an unmeasured haired 
to all that was English ; he was an ex- 
travagant asserter of popular lights ; 
and yet, with all these, and, stranger 
still, with a coarse manner, and an ad- 
dress totally destitute of polish, he was 
in heart a haughty aristocrat, who de- 
spised the people most thoroughly. He 
was one of that singular class who 
seemed to retain to the very last years 
of the past century, the feudal bar- 
barisin of a by-gone age. 

Thus was it that the party who ac- 
cepted his advocacy had to pay the 
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price of lirs services in deep humiliji- 
tion; and inniiy there were who felt 
that the work was more than requited 
by the wages. 

To men like Fagan, whose wealth 
suggested various ambitions, Curtis 
was peculiarly ofiensive, since he never 
omitted an occasion to remind them of 
their origin, and to show them that 
they were as utterly debarred from all 
social acceptance, as in the eai’liest 
struggles of their poverty. 

The majority of those in court, who 
only knew generally the agreement be- 
tween Curtis and Fagan in political 
matters, were greatly struck by the de- 
cisive tone in which the witness spoke, 
and the damaging character of the evi- 
dence was increased by this circum- 
stance. 

Among the scenes of angry alterca- 
tion between the prisoner and Rut- 
ledge, Fagan spoke to one wherein Cur- 
tis had actually called the other a 
** swindler.” Rutledge, however, 
merely remarked upon the liberties 
wdiich his advanced age entitled him to 
assume ; whereupon Curtis replied, 
** Don’t talk to me, sir, of age I I am 
young enough and able enough to chas- 
tise such as you /” 

^^Did the discussion end here?” 
asked the court. 

'' So far as T know, my lord, it did ; 
for Mr. Rutledge left my office soon 
after, and apparently thinking little of 
what had occurred.” 

'‘If honest Tony had not been too 
much engrossed with the cares of usu- 
ry,” cried out Curtis from the dock, 

lie might have remembered that I 
said to Rutledge, as he went out, ‘ the 
man that injures Joe Curtis owes a debt 
that he must pay sooner or later.’ ” 

" I remember the words now,” said 
Fagan. 

" Ay, and so have I ever found it,” 
said Curtis, solemnly. There are few 
who have gone through life with less 
good fortune than myself, and yet I 
have lived to see the ruin of almost 
every man that has injured me 1” 

The savage vehemence with which 
he uttered these words caused a shud- 
der throughout the crowded court, and 
went even farther to criminate him in 
popular opinion than all that had been 
alleged in evidence. 

When asked by the court if he 
desired to cross-examine the witness, 
Curtis, in a calm and collected voice, 
replied — 

‘‘No, my lordi Tony Fagan will 


lose a hundred and eighty pounds if 
you hang me ; and if he had anything 
to allege in my favour, we should have 
heard it before this.” Then turning 
towards the jury-box, he went on : — 
"Now, gentlemen of the jury, there’s 
little reason for detaining you any 
longer. You have as complete a case 
of circumstantial evidence before you, 
as ever sent an innocent man to the 
scaffold. You have had the traits of 
my temper and the tracks of my boots, 
and, if you believe Colonel Vercker, 
the very tones of my voice, all sworn 
to; but, better than all these, you have 
at your disposal the life of a man who 
is too sick of the world to stretch out a 
hand to save himself, and who would 
even accept the disgrace of an ignomi- 
nious death, for the sake of the greater 
ignominy that is sure to fall later upon 
the unjust laws and the coiTupt court 
that condemned him. Ayl” cried 
he, with an impressive solemnity of 
voice, that thrilled through every 
heart, “you’ll array yourselves in all 
the solemn mockery of your station — . 
you’ll bewail my guilt, and pro- 
nounce my sentence ; but it is I from 
this dock, say to you upon that bench, 
the Lord have mercy upon your souls !” 

There was that in the energy of 
his manner, despite all its eccentricity 
and (juaintness, a degree of power that 
awed the entire assembly; and mon*, 
than on(‘ trembled to lliink, “ What I 
if he really were to be innocent?” 

While this singular address was 
being delivered, Fagan was engaged in 
deep and earnest conversation with the 
Crown prosecutor ; and from his ex- 
cited mann(3r might Ixi seen the in- 
tense anxiety under which he laboured. 
He was evidently urging some propo- 
sition with all his might, to which the 
other listened with deep attention. 

At this instant Fagan’s arm was 
tapped by a hand from the crowd. 
He turned, and as suddenly grew dead- 
ly pale ; for it was Raper stood before 
him ! — Raper, whom ho believed at 
that moment to be far away in a re- 
mote part of the country. 

"What brings you here? How 
came you to Dublin ?” said Fagan, 
in a voice tremulous with passion. 

"We Jjave just arrived; we heard 
that you were here ; and he insisted 
upon seeing you before he left town,” 

"Where is be, then?” asked Fa- 
gan. 

" In his carriage, at the door of the 
eourt-house,” 
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Does he know — has he heard of the 
case before the court ? Speak, man ! 
Is ho aware of what is going on 
here ?” 

The terrified eagerness of his whisper 
so overcame poor Kaper, that he was 
utterly unable to reply, and Fagan was 
obliged to clutch him by the arm to 
recal him to consciousness. Even 
then, however, his vague and broken 
answer showed how completely his fa- 
culties were terrorised over by the 
desj)otic influence of his master. An 
indistinct sense of having erred some- 
how overcame him, and he shrank 
back from the piercing glance of the 
other, to hide himself in the crowd. 
Terrible as that moment of suspense 
must have been to Fagan, it was no- 
thing to the agony which succeeded it, 
as he saw the crowd separating on 
either side, to leave a free passage for 
the approach of an invalid, who slowly 
came Ibrward to the side-bar, casting 
his eyes around him, in half-bewildered 
astonishment at the scene. 

Being recognised by the bench, an 
usher of the court was sent round to say 
that their lordships would make room 
for him beside them ; and ray father — 
for it was he — with difliculty mounted 
the steps, and took his seat beside the 
Chief Justice, faintly answering the 
kind inquiries for his health, in a voice 
weak and feeble as a girl’s. 

You little expected to see me in 


such a place as this, Walter I” cried 
out Curtis from the dock ; ** and I 
just as little looked to see your fathers 
son seated upon the bench at such a 
moment I" 

What is it ? — what does it all 
mean?— how is Curtis there? — what 
has happened T* asked my father, 
vagiiely. 

The Chief Justice whispered a few 
words in reply, when, with a shriek 
that made every heart cold, my father 
sprang to his feet, and, leaning his 
body over the front of the bench, cried 
out — . 

It was I killed Barry Rutledge I 
There was no murder in the case 1 We 
fought with swords; and there,” said 
he, drawing the weapon, there’s the 
blade that pierced his heart I and here’* 
(tearing open his vest and shirt) — ‘^and 
hero the wound he gave me in return I 
The outrage for which ho died well 
merited the penalty; but if there be 
guilt, it is mine, and mine only 1” 

A fit of choking stopped his utter- 
ance. He tried to overcome it ; he 
gasj>cd convulsively twice or thrice, 
and tlien, as a cataract of bright blood 
gushed from nostrils and mouth togo- 
thei*, he fell back and rolled heavily to 
the ground — dead I 

So exhausted was nature by this 
last effort, that the body was cold with- 
in an hour after. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A friend’s trials. 


The day of my father’s funeral was 
that of my birth ! It is not improbable 
that he had often looked forward to 
that day as the crowning event of his 
whole life, destining great rejoicings, 
and planning every species of festivity ; 
and now the summer clouds were 
floating over the churchyard, and the 
gay birds were carolling over the cold 
grave where he lay 1 

What an emblem of human anticipa- 
tion, and what an illustration of his 
own peculiar destiny I Few men ever 
entered upon life with more brilliant 
prospects. With nearly every gift of 
fortune, and not one single adverse cir- 
cumstance to struggle against, he was 
scarcely launched upon the ocean of 
life ere he was shipwrecked ! Is it 
not ever thus ? Is it not that the storms 
and sens of adverse fortune are our 
best preservatives in this world, by 


calling into activity our powers of en- 
ergy and of endurance ? Are we not 
better when our lot demands effort, 
and exacts sacrifice, than whe.i pros- 
perity neither evokes an ungratifled 
wish nor suggests a difficult ambition ? 

The real circumstances of his death 
were, I believe, never known to my 
mother, but the shock of the event al- 
most killed her. Her cousin, Emile de 
Gabriac, had just arrived at Castle Ca- 
re.w, and they were sitting talking over 
France and all its pleasant associations, 
when a servant entered hastily with 
a letter for MacNaghten. It was in 
Fagan’s handwriting, and marked 
“most private, and with haste.** 

“See," cried Dan, laughing — ^'look 
what devices a dun is reduced to to ob- 
tain an audience. Tony Fagan, so 
secret and so urgent on the outside, 
will be candid enough within, and beg 
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respectfully to remind Mr. MacNagb- 
ten that his endorsement for two hun- 
dred and something pounds will fall 
due on Wednesday next^ when he 
hopes — ” 

Let us see what he hopes,** cried 
my mother, snatching the letter from 
him, for it surely cannot be that he 
liopes you will pay it.*’ The terrific 
cry she uttered, as her eyes read the 
dreadful lines, rang through that vast 
building. Sliriek followed shriek in 
quick succession for some seconds ; and 
then, as if exhausted nature could no 
more, she sank into a death-like trance, 
cold, motionless, and unconscious. 

Poor MacNaghten! I have heard 
him more than once say, that if ho 
were to live five hundred years, he 
never could forget the misery of that 
day, so graven iij)on his memory was 
C3very frightful and liarrowing incident 
of it. He left Castle Carew for Dub- 
lin, and hastened to the court-house, 
where, in one of the judges' robing- 
rooms, the corpse of his poor friend 
now lay. A hurried inquest had been 
held upon the body, and pronounced 
that “ Death had ensued from natural 
causes and now the room was crowded 
with curious and idle loungers, talking 
over the strange event, and comment- 
ing upon the fate of him who, but a few 
hours back, so many would have en- 
vied. 

Having excluded the throng, ho sat 
<3own alone beside the body, and, with 
the cold hand clasped between his own, 
wept heartily. 

‘‘I never remember to have shed 
tears before in my life,’’ said he, “ nor 
could I have done so tJien, if I were 
not looking on that pale, cold face, 
which I had seen so often lighted iq) 
with sjniles ; on those compressed lips, 
from which came so many words of 
kindness and aflection; and felt within 
my own that hand, that never till now 
had met mine without the warm grasp 
of friendship.** 

Poor Dun ! he was my father’s chief 
mourner ; I had almost said his only 
one. Several came and asked leave to see 
the hotly. Many were visibly afFecteU 
at the sight. There was decent sor- 
row on every countenance ; but of deep 
and true affliction, MacNaghten was 
the solitary instance. 

It was late on the following evening, 
as MacNaghten, who had only quitted 
the rooms for a few minutes, found, on 
his return, that a stranger was stand- 
ing beside the body. 


[Marcli, 

** Ay,** muttered he, solemnly, ** the 
green and the healthy tree cut down, 
and the old, sapless, rotten trunk left 
to linger on in slow decay 1” 

What I Curtis, is this you ?*' cried 
MacNaghten, 

**Yes, sir, and not mine the fault 
that I have not changed places with 
him who lies there. Ne had plenty to 
live for ; J nothing, nor any one. And 
it was not that alone, MacNaghten I’* 
added he, fiercely, but think — reflect 
for one moment, on what might have 
happened, had they condemned and 
executed me / Is there a man in all 
Ireland, with heart and soul in him, 
who would not have read that sentence 
as an act of government tyranny and 
vengeance ? Do you believe the gentry 
of the country would have accepted the 
act as an accident, or do you think 
that the people would recognise it as 
anything else than a murder solemnised 
by the law ? And if love of country 
could not stimulate and awake them, 
is it not possible that fears for per- 
sonal safety might?'* 

I have no mind for such thoughts 
as these,*’ snid MacNaghten, sternly; 
“ nor is it beside the cold corpse of him 
who lies there 1 would encourage them. 
If you come to sorrow over him, lake 
your place beside me ; if to speculate 
on party feuds, faction dissensions, 
then I beg you will leave me to my- 
self.” 

Curtis made him no reply, but left 
the room in silence. 

There were some legal difficulties 
raised before the funeral could be ]’»er- 
formed. The circumstances of Kut- 
Icdge's death required to be cleaned up; 
and Fagan — to whom my father had 
made a full statement of the wdiolc 
event — underwent a long and close ex- 
amination by the law authorities of 
the Castle. The question was a grave 
one as regarded property, since, if a 
charge of murder could have been sub- 
stantiated, the whole of my father’s 
fortune would have been confiscated to 
the Crown. Fagan’s testimony, too, 
was not without a certain disqualifica- 
tion, because ho held large liens over 
the property, and must, if the estate 
vxTC estreated, have been a consider- 
able losoi\ These questions all re- 
quired time for investigation ; but, by 
dint of great energy and perse veranc(3, 
MacNaghten obtained permission for 
the burial, which took place with strict 
privacy at the small churchyard of 
Jilllcster, a spot which, for whatreason 
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J am unaware, my father had himself 
selected, and mention of which desire 
was found amongst his papers. 

Fagan accompanied MacNaghten to 
the funeral, and Dan returned to his 
house afterwards to breakfast. With- 
out any sentiment bordering on esteem 
for the Grinder,” MacNaghten re- 
spected him generally for bis probity, 
.and believed him to be as honourable 
in liis dealings as usury and money- 
lending would permit any man to be. 
lie was well aware, that for years back 
the most complicated transactions with 
r(‘gard to loans had taken place between 
him and my father ; and that, to a right 
understanding of these difficult mat- 
ters, and a satislactory adjustment of 
them, nothing could conduce so much 
as a trank intercourse and a friendly 
bearing. These were at all times no very 
difficult requirements from honest Dan, 
and he did not assume them now with 
loss sincerity or willingness that they 
wore to be practised for the benefit 
of his poor friend’s widow and orphan. 

MacNaghten could not help re- 
marking that Fagan’s manner, when 
speaking of my father's affiiirs, was 
characterised by a more than common 
caution and reserve, and that he stren- 
uously avoided entering upon any- 
thing which boix}, however remotely, 
upon the provision my mother was to 
enjoy, or what arrangiiments were to 
be made respecting myself. 

There was a will, be thought, in 
Crovther’s possession ; but it was of 
the less consequence, since the greater 
part — nearly all of the Carew proper- 
ty — was under the strictest entail.” 

“ The boy^ will be rich, one of the 
richest men in Ireland, if he live,” 
said INIacNaghten ; but Fagan made 
no r(‘ply for some time, and at last 
said — 

‘'If there be not good sense and 
moderation exercised on all sides, the 
Carews may gain less than will the 
Court of Chancery.” 

MacNaghten felt far from reassured 
by the cautious and guarded reserve 
of Fagan’s manner ; he saw that in the 
dry, sententious tone of his remarks, 
there lurked difficulties, and perhaps 
troubles ; but he resolved to devote 
himself to the task bcfor,e him, in a 
spirit of patience and calm industry, 
which, unhappily for him, he had 
never brought to bear upon his own 
worldly fortunes. 

" There is nothing cither obtrusive 
or impertinent,” said he, at last, to 


Fagan, " in my making these inquiries, 
for, independently of poor Walter’s 
affection for me, 1 know that- he alw^a-ya 
expected me to take the management 
of his affiiirs, should I survive him ; 
and if there be a will, it is almost cer- 
tain that I am named his executor in 
it.” 

Fagan nodded affirmatively, and 
merely said — 

“ Crowthcr will be able to clear up 
this point.” 

'‘And when shall we see him ?’’ 

“ IJe is in the country, down south, 
I think, at this moment ; but be will be 
up by tbe end of the week. However, 
there are so many things to be done, 
that his absence involves no loss of 
time. Where shall I address you, if I 
write ?” 

“I shall return to Castle Carew 
this evening; and in all probability 
remain there till I hear from you.” 

“ That will do,” was the dry answer; 
and MacNaghten took his leave, more 
th.an ever puzzled by the Grinder’s 
manner, and wondering within him- 
self in what shape and from what 
quarter might come the storm, which 
he convinced himself could not bo 
distant. 

Grief for my father’s death, and 
anxiety for my poor mother’s fate, 
were, however, the uppermost thoughts 
in his mind ; and as he drew nigh 
Castle Carew, his heart was so much 
overpowered by the change wbiidi bad 
fallen upon that once happy home, that 
he totally forgot all the dark hints 
and menacing intimations of his late 
interview. 

It was truly a gloom-stricken man- 
sion, The servants moved about 
sadly, conversing in low whispers ; 
save in one quarter all the windows 
were closed, and the rooms locked up 
— not a voice nor a footstep was to be 
heard. Mourning and woe were im- 
jirintcd on every face, and in every 
gesture. MacNaghten knew not 
where to go, nor where to stay. Every 
chamber he entered was full of its me- 
mories of the past, and he wandered on 
from room to room, seeking some spot 
which should not remind him of days 
whose happiness could never return. 
In this random search he suddenly en- 
tered the chamber where M. de Gabriac 
lay at full length upon a sofa, enjoying, 
in all the ease of a loose dressing-gown, 
the united pleasures of a Frencli novef 
and a bottle of Bourdeaux. Mac- 
Naghten would willingly have re- 
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turned at once. Such a scene and 
such companionship were not to his 
taste, but the other quickly detected 
him, and called out — 

** Ah 1 M. MacNaghten, how de- 
lighted am I to see you again. What 
days of misery and gloom have I been 

passing here ! — no one to speak to 

none to sit with.” 

It is, indeed, a sad mansion,*’ 
sighed MacNaghten, heavily. 

fcJo, then, it is all true ?” asked the 
other. Poor fellow, what a sensitive 
nature— how impressible. To die 
just for a matter of sentiment ; for, after 
all, you know it was a sentiment, no- 
thing else. Every man has had his 
affairs of this kind ; few go through 
life without something unpleasant ; but 
one does not die broken-hearted for all 
that. No, ]>ar hleu^ that is a very 
poor philosophy. Tell mo about the 
duel — I am greatly interested to hear 
the details.” 

To escape as far as possible any fur- 
ther moralisings of his companion, 
Dan related all that he knew of the 
fatal rencontre, answering so well as he 
might all the Frenchman’s questions, 
and, at the same time, avoiding all re- 
ference to the provocation which led to 
the meeting. 

It was a mistake, a gi’eat mis- 
take, to fight in this fasluon,’’ said Ga- 
briac, coldly. There is an etiquette 
to be observed in a duel as in a dinner ; 
and you can no more hurry over one 
than the other, without sufiering for 
it afterwards. Maybe these are, how- 
ever, the habits of the country, ” 

MacNaghten calmly assured him 
that they were not. 

Then the offence must have been 
an outrage — what was it?” 

Some expression of gross insult ; 

I forget the exact nature of it.’’ 

Poor fellow,” said the other, sip- 
jjing his wine, with so much to live 
lor: a magnificent chateau, a pretty 
wdfe, and a good fortune- What folly, 
was it not ?” 

MacNaghten afterwards acknow- 
ledged that even the Grinder’s sen- 
tentious dryness was preferable to the 
heartless indifference of the French- 
man’s manner ; but a deferential re- 
gard for her whose relative he was, re- 
.sLrained him from all angiy expres- 
sion of feeling on the subject, and he 
suffered him to discuss the duel and 
all its coiifecciuencos, without the slight- 
est evidencii of the suffering it cost him. 

'^Josephine will not be sorry to 


leave it,” said Gabriac, after a short 
silence. She told me that Mcy never 
understood Acr, nor she them ; and 
after all, you know,” said he, smiling, 
“ there is but one France I” 

“ And but one Ireland I” said Mac- 
Nagbten, haughtily. 

“ Hereusement /” muttered the 
Frenchman, but employing a word 
which, happily, the other did not un- 
derstand. 

Her state is one of great danger 
still,” said Dan, alluding to my mo- 
ther. 

“ They say so ; but that is always 
the way with doctors. One may die 
of violent anger, rage, ungratified ven- 
geance, jealousy, but not of mere gi'ief. 
Sorrow is rather a soothing passion— 
don’t you think so ?” 

Had MacNaghten been in the mood, 
he might have lauglied at the remark, 
but now it only irritated and incensed 
him ; and to such an extent did the 
heartless manner of the Frenchman 
grate upon his feelings, that he was in 
momentary danger of including my 
poor mother in the deprecatory esti- 
mate he conceived of France, and all 
that belonged to it. Nor was his 
temper improved by the inquiries of 
Gabriac concerning the property and 
estates of my father; in fact, unable 
any longer to continue a conversation, 
every ]jortiou of which was an out- 
rage, he arose abruj)tly, and wishing 
him a good night, left the room. 

Poor Walter,’' said he, as he slow- 
ly sauntered along towards his cham- 
ber, ** is it to such as these your me- 
mory is to be entrusted, and your name 
and fortune bequeathed!” And with 
this gloomy reflection, he threw liimself 
u 2 )on Ills bed, to a sad and a sleep- 
less night. 

It was in a curious reverie — a kind of 
inquiring within himself, ^‘How came 
it, that qualities so calculated to make 
social intercourse delightful in days of 
happiness, should prove positively of- 
fensive in moments of trial and afflic- 
tion ?” for such he felt to be the case 
as regarded Gabriac— that MacNagh- 
ten lay, when a servant came to inform 
him that Mr, Crowther had just ar- 
rived at the Castle, and earnestly re- 
quested to sec him. 

** At once,” replied he, show him 
up to me here ; and in a few moments, 
that most bland and imperturbable of 
solicitors entered, and, drawing a chair 
to the bed-side, sat down. 

“ This is a sad occasion, Mr. Mac- 
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Naghten. I little thought when I last 
saw you here, that my next visit would 
have been on such an errand.” 

MacN aghtcn nodded sorrowfully, and 
Crowther went on — 

Sad in every sense, sir,” sighed he, 
heavily. The last of his name — ono 
of our oldest gentrjr — the head of a 
princely fortune — with abilities, I am 
assured, of a very high order, and, cer- 
tainly, most popular manners.” 

''Tou may spare me the eulogy,” 
said MacNaghten, bluntly. ‘‘He was 
a better fellow than cither you or I 
should be able to describe, if we spent 
an hour over it.” 

Crowther took the rebuke in good 
part, and assented to the remark with 
the best possible grace. Still he seem- 
ed as if he would like to dwell a little 
longeron the therne before he proceeded 
to other matters. Terhaps he thought 
by this to secure a more favourable 
acceptance for what he had to say ; 
perhaps he was not fully made up in 
mind how to approach the subject be- 
fore him. MacNaghten, who always 
acted through life as he would ride m 
a stecple-chase, straight onward, re- 
gardless of all in his way, stopped him 
short, by saying — 

“ Carew has left a will in your 
hands, I believe?” 

“ You can scarcely call it a will, sir. 
The document is very irregular — ^very 
informal.” 

“ It was his act, however ; he wrote 
or dictated it himself ?” 

“Not even that, sir. He suggested 
parts of it — made trifling corrections 
with his own pen — approved some por- 
tions, and left others for after consi- 
deration.” 

“ It is, at all events, the only docu- 
ment of the kind in existence ?” 

“ That would be too much to affirm, 
sir.” 

“ I mean that yoUj at least, know of 
no other ; in fact, I want to hear whe- 
ther you conceive it to be sufficient for 
its object, as explaining Carew*s wishes 
and intentions.” 

A dubious half-smile, and a still more 
dubious shake of the head, seemed to 
inf^r that this view of the subject was 
jSr too sweeping and comprehensive. 
y Come, come,” said Han, good 
humouredly, “ I'm not the Chancellor, 
nor even Master of the Rolls. Even 
a little indiscretion will never injure 
your reputation in talking with me. 
Just tell me frankly what you know 
and think about my poor friend’s af- 


fairs. His widow, if she ever recover, 
which is very doubtful, is but little 
suited to matters of business 5 and as it 
is not a case where any adverse litiga- 
tion is to be apprehended what do 

you mean by that shake of the head ? 
You surely would not imply that the 
estate, or any part of it, could be con- 
tested at law ?” 

“ Who could say as much for any 
property, sir?” said Crowther, senten- 
tiously. 

“ I know that ; I am well aware 
that there are fellows in your tribe, 
who are always on the look-out for 
a shipwrecked fortune, that they may 
earn the salvage for saving it; but 
here, if I mistake not very much, is 
an estate that stands in need of no such 
aids. Carew may have debts.” 

“ Very large debts — debts of great 
amount, indeed 1” 

“ Well, be it so ; there ends the com- 
plication.” 

“ You have a veiy concise and, I 
must say, a most straightforward mode 
of regarding a subject, sir,” said 
Crowther, blandly. “ There is an ad- 
mirable clearness in your views, and a 
most business-like promptitude in your 
deductions ; but we, poor moles of the 
law, arc condemned to work in a very 
difierent fashion— and, to be brief, here 
is a case that requires the very nicest 
management. To enable Sladarae 
Carew to take out letters of adminis- 
tration to her late husband’s property, 
we must prove her marriage. Now, 
so far as 1 can see, sir, this is a matter 
of considerable difficulty.’* 

“ Why, you would not dare to as- 
sert — to insinuate even '* 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir. Pray, 
be calm, Mr. MacNaghten. I am as 
incapable of such a thought as your- 
self. Of the fact, I cntertaii no more 
doubt than you do. The proof of it— 
the legal proof, however, I am most 
anxious to obtain,” 

“ But, with search amongst his pa- 
pers ” 

“Very true, sir; it may be dis- 
covered. I have no doubt it will be 
discovered. I only mean to say that 
such a document is not to be met with 
amongst those in my hands, and I have 
very carefully gone over a large packet, 
labelled ‘Papers and letters relating 
to Franco during my last residence 
there, in 'SO-’Sl,’ which you may re- 
memW was the period of his mar- 
riage.” 

“ But he alludes to that event ?’* 
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Not once, sir ; there is not a single 
passage that even bears upon it. There 
are adventures of various kinds, curious 
incidents, many of them in love, play, 
and gallantry ; but of marriage, or 
even of any speculation on the subject, 
not the remotest mention,” 

This is most singular T* 

it not so, sir? But I have 
thought, perhaps, that you, who were 
always his most attached friend — you, 
at least, posscjssed some letters which 
should throw light upon this matter, 
even to indicate the exact date of it, 
where it occurred, w’ho the witnesses.” 

*'Not a line, not a syllable," said 
MacNajghten, with a sigh. 

“This is more unfortunate than I 
expected," said Cixiwther. “ I always 
said to myself, MVell, in his })rivate 
correspondence, in the close relations 
of friendship, we shall come upon some 
clue to the mystery.’ I always under- 
stood that with you he was Irankness 
itself, sir?” 

So he was,” rejoined MacKagh- 

len. 

“ This reserve is therefore the more 


[March, 

remarkable still. Can you account 
for it in any way, sir?” 

“Why should I account for it?” 
cried Dan, passionately. “ My friend 
had liis own reasons for whatever lie 
did — good and suflicient ones. I'll be 
sworn.” 

feel assured of that, sir, don’t 
mistake me for a moment, or suppose I 
am impugning them. I merely de- 
sired to learn if you could, from your 
intimate knowledge of your friend’s 
character, trace this reserve on his 
part to any distinct cause,” 

“ My knowledge of him goes this 
far," said MacNaghten, haughtily, 
“ that lie had an honourable motive for 
every act of his life.” 

It required some addr<*ss on 
Crowthcr’s part to bring back Mac- 
Kaghten to that calm and deliberate 
tone of mind which the subject de- 
manded. After a while, however, he 
perfectly succeeded ; and Dan arose and 
accompanied him to the library, where 
they both proceeded to search among 
my father’s papers, with which several 
boxes were tilled. 


SIORK IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TEXT OF BUAKSl^EARE. 

“ ifust we for Shakepeare noeompasainn fed, 

Almost oat up by ooranientaling zeal if” 


SuAKSPEARE has gonc through one 
hundred collected editions at least, 
translations into foreign languages not 
included. He has also furnished a 
whole libraiy of controversial anno- 
tation, which may be estimated, within 
bounds, at a thousand goodly volumes. 
Many lives have been occupied in 
transcribing his works ; in explaining, 
elucidating, correcting, expounding, 
and confounding his meanings. But 
it appears wo arc still wandering in 
the dark, and the most practised guides 
have failed to put us on the true path. 
The author of the “ Pursuits of Lit era- 
ture”’*' (a satire which had grofit popu- 
larity in its day) discharged a heavy 
battery against this army of commenta- 
tors and their heavier labours. He com- 
pares Sbakspeare to Actason worried 
by his own hounds ; terms his editors 


hlack-letter do^s ;f and, quoting five ex- 
amples of insignificant absurdity, pro- 
ceeds to cry down the united efforts 
of the host — an attenqit lo establish 
a rule from the exceptions, as unsound 
in logic, as would be the principle in 
architecture of subverting a pyramid, 
and changing the apex into a base. 
The satire was greatly cried np for a 
time, but now has shared the usual 
fate of such ephemera, and has sunk 
com])letely into oblivion. The chief 
merit lies in the notes, which are 
equally compounded between eru- 
dition and bitterness. To us the whole 
production always appeared to be 
overcharged with gall, unredeemed by 
remarkablo wit, point, or brilliancy. 
Common abuse is as poor as it is easy. 
There are many Dennises, Gildons, and 
Anthony Pasquins, but very few Ju- 


T. iJ. Mathias. Tor divers r<;a»ous ho never owned the authorship, 
“f “ On Avon’s hanks I heard Aetteon mourn, 

By fell black Utter dogs in pieces torn,” 
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venals, Popes, or Byrons. The writer 
of the philippic in question says — 

“ Enough for me great Shakspeare’n vrortls to hear, 
Though hut m common with the vulgnr ear ; 
Without one note or hornbook in my head, 
Ritson's coarse trash, or lumber of the dead.'* 

By this he implies that because com- 
ment is sometimes erroneous it is always 
unnecessary ; and that the earliest 
printed text of Shakspeare is so per- 
fectly correct and divested of obscurity, 
that all attempts at improvement are 
works of supererogation on the part of 
the comjiilers, and penitential iiiflic- 
lions on the patience of the jmblic. Is 
this a just statement of the case ? We 
answer, no. The commentators blun- 
dered into many errors, but they swept 
away many diliiculties, and have done 
good service in clearing a road which 
is yet far from being as level as a rail- 
way. Sixty years ago, Malone, in the 
preface to his own edition, said, rather 
ambitiously, ''The text of the ^reat 
autlior seems now to be finally settled.** 
Time has falsified the prediction. He 
was not nearer tlie mark than the final- 
ity men were in 185*2, when they said 
the Beform Bill would cure everything; 
or than Mr Cobden is now, when he 
assures us, that because duelling has 
b(*coiiie unfashionable, wars must of 
necessity cease, as a natural corollary. 
Shakspcarcan commentary has been 
likened to a huge web of mingled yarn, 
or to a coat of many patches, or to a 
field of flowers choked by weeds, or 
to a sea of foggy conjecture, in which 
sj)eculative navigators flounder about 
without rudder or compass. The en- 
tire mass may be distinguished by 
three degrees of comparison — as good, 
bad, and very bad imleed. The first 
portion consists of valuable pioneers; 
the writings of the next class include 
an infinite deal of nothing *’ — as 
Bassanio says of the prattle of Gratiano. 
“ Their reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you 
shall seek all day ere you find them, 
and when you have them they are not 
worth the search.*' The third, and 
not the least numerous section, refute 
the opinion of i)r. dohiison, that from 


the most flimsy volumes something pro- 
fiitable may be extracted. It would 
exceed the powers of Lord Rossc’s te- 
lescope to discover a ray of light in 
their Cimmerian darkness. The list 
is long, exceeding in number the family 
titles of the French Empress. The 
style of the legion is usually that of pane- 
gyric, but there are scattered among 
them some invidious detractors ; men 
who sought reputation by depreciating 
excellence, as Erostratus perpetuated 
his name by burning the temple of 
Hiana, and Zoilus lives to posterity 
through his abuse of Homer.* 

While, therefore, it must be admitted 
that with regard to what may be called 
a pure text of Shakspeare, we are still 
in a mist, it is certain that we know 
little of the great poet himself, beyond 
a few general facts. He wrote for 
subsistence. His plays brought him 
current fame and ready money. He 
lived at his ease, and died suddenly, in 
prosperous circumstances. There are 
some grounds for supposing that his 
death was hastened by conviviality. f 
We have no insight into his opinions, 
findings, his estimate of his own works, 
or his aspirations after immortal fame. 
He has left nothing on record, and all 
we can deduce has no better foundation 
than ingenious hypothesis. He never 
corrected or revised the creations of 
bis fancy, but left them at the mercy 
of others. lie seems to have been 
unaccountably careless on a subject 
which, with most authors, is one of 
paramount importance, lien «Tonson 
111 particular, his associate, friend, and 
contemporary, carefully edited the first 
impression of bis own works. We 
have here a direct clue to the many 
imperfections and obscurities wbich 
disfigure the works of Shakspeare, 
and which have entailed such a deluge 
of emendation. The plays were 
printed from sim'eptitious originals, or 
taken orally from imperfect reciters, 
by careless copyists. We must go back 
to the source before wo arrive at Mr. 
Collier’s late discovery, which wo pur- 
pose to review. t To those readers who 
have neither time nor taste for long labo- 


* See, for irstances, tracts bjtHymer and Dennis, and a strange pamphlet called Cur- 
sory remarks on Tragedy, by E. Taylor, 1772.” The latter is a i)iece of absurdity, “ a 
trij)h ekige^*' as the Trench phrase aptly expresses. 

f Sec “ Diaiy^ of the Rev. J. Ward,*’ Rector of Stratford-on-Avon. 

{ “ Notes and Emendations to the Text of Sbakspeare’s Plays, from Early Manuscript cor- 
rections in a copy of the Folio, 1(532, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 
Forming a supplemental volume to the Works of Shakspeare by the same editor.** In 8 vols. 
8vo. London : Whittaker; 1868- 
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rioiis reading, a condensed summary of 
infomiation may not be unacceptable. 

Twenty of Shakspeare’s plays were 
originally published separately in 4to, 
during his life — dingy-looking little 
pamphlets* * * § on execrable paper, full of 
typographical errors, and priced six- 
pence each. But these play-books 
raised the bile of Prynne, who complains 
in his ^^Histriomastix,”* that they are 
more numerous than Bibles, and printed 
in a costlier form. The early quartos 
are now very seldom met with, are much 
sought after by book-collectors, and 
bring ridiculous sums when they ap- 
pear in a sale catalogue. A perfect 
copy of llichard III., date 1594, sold 
at Evans’s, in 18'25, for sixty-six gui- 
neas. John Kemble gave Mr. Stace 
i£30 for a copy of Romeo and Juliet, 
date, 1597. Love's Labour Lost, 1598, 
brought, at the sale of Rhodes's library, 
£53 11s.; and at Bindley’s, £40 10s. 
The Merchant of Venice, 1000, has 
produced £52 lOs. ; Henry V., 1600, 
£27 6s. ; and Kin" Lear, 1 008, £28- 
These sums may startle the uninitiated 
in bibliomania, who will lift up their 
hands, and wonder at human enthusiasm 
or insanity. The twenty quartos re- 
vised by Stevens were published col- 
lectively, in 1700, in four volumes oc- 
tavo. Garrick had a copy on line 
paper ^six only were so printed), which 
was sold after his death for twenty-four 
guineas. There are fine collections of 
the original quartos in the British Mu- 
seum, -f and the Bodleian Library. J 
The JDuke of Devonshire has a rarity 
at Chatsworth surpassing them all. 
The only copy in existence of Hamlet, 
date, 1603, which contains several lines 
and other important variations not to 
be met with in any subsequent impres- 
sion. § 

The first collected edition of Shak- 
speare’s plays appeared in Folio, ini 023, 
seven years after his death ; printed 
from copies supplied by Ileminge and 
Condell, two of his contemporary 
actors and partners in the theatre. 
Their editorial supervision appears to 


have amounted to little beyond the 
name. Thi'y gave the usual play-house 
versions, and left the printer to his ig- 
norance and his errors. But the quar- 
tos and first folio have always been 
referred to as the staple, or basis 
on which every subsequent edition is 
erected. We must take them with their 
imperfections for what they are worth, 
in the absence of more infallible guides. 
The first Folio is a rara avis — a very 
scarce book. Copies have frequently 
sold for more than £100. The original 
price was £1, according to Steeveiis ; 
the number of the impression, 250, 
Of these, above fifty arc traced as being 
now in existence, and in the possession 
of known collectors. Three are in the 
British Museum, bequeathed with the 
resjiective libraries of King George 
III., the Rev. Mordaunt Chachcrode, 
and the lion. Thomas Grenville. The 
volume has no pretensions to beauty, 
but the portrait engraved by Droes- 
hout, annexed to the title-page, al- 
though coarsely executed, is, perhaps, 
the most authentic likeness of Shak- 
speare that has reached our days. At 
least so says Ben Johnson, in the well- 
known lines which have been so often 
quoted : — 

“ The figure that thou here ecest put 
It vaB for gentle ir hukepeare cut | 

Wherein the graver Ixod a strife 
With nature to out-do the life. 

Of could he but have drawn his v!t 
As well in brass, as he has hit 
Ills /ace, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass. 

But, Biuce he cannot, reader, look 
Not on hii picture, but his hook." 

A reprint of this edition was pub- 
lished in 1808, by Vernor and Hood. 
The work having been loudly cried up 
as a rigid and faithful fac-simile of the 
first folio. Professor Porson and Mr. Up- 
cott, librarians of the London Institu- 
tion, undertook the laborious task of col- 
lating the same with the original, which 
led to the discovery of three hundred 
and seven literal mistakes. The book 
was issued at five guineas, is now com- 
monly oficred for one, and may be con- 
sidered a rash investment at a shilling. 


* Published in 1C33, but written many years before, 

f King George IIl.’s, and Garrick’s, 

t Malone’s. 

§ This wniqw copy of Hamlet belonged to Sir Thomas llanmcr, and was found by liia 
descendant, Sir H. Bunbury, in a thick volume, closely cut, containing other first editions of 
Shakspeare’s plays. Sir II. Bunbury disposed of it to Messrs. Payiio and Foa.s, who sold 
it to tlie Duke of Devonshire in 1H30. Dr. Farmer says, in his “ Unanswerable ICssay,” that 
Shakspeare could not read “ Saxo Grammaticus” in Latin, and that he must have taken his 
play from a tale in English, called “ The Tragical! historic of Harablett.” But there is no 
copy of this tale earlier than 1008. Dates are stubborn evidences. 
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The utter carelessness of this assumed 
transcript is intolerable, while it will 
be conceded readily, that no instance 
exists of typography so perfect as to be 
without an erratum. The Fouliscs of 
Glasgow, hung up the proof-sheets of 
their beautiful Greek and Latin classics 
at their shop-door, as a public chaL 
lenge, but several misprints were speed- 
ily pointed out. The Baskervillo 
Horace,” of 1762, carefully revised by 
Livie, an elegant scholar, has been pro- 
nounced immaculate ; but the cunoiis 
may detect a slip at page 150 (Sat. I. 
lib. i.), where the sentence JJtjmeris 
olim dant arustula hlandi doctoreHf* is 
printed “ Et pueris,'* &c. In collating, 
editing, and transcribing, no human 
erseverance and ingenuity have ever 
een entirely free from error. 

The second edition. Folio, followed 
in 1632. In this an ample allowance 
of mistakes is superadded to those of 
the first, and many clear, intelligible 
readings are gratuitously darkened. 
For these reasons the book has never 
been held in much esteem as an autho- 
rity, but being old and tolerably rare, 
is sought after to complete sets, and 
brings a good marketable jirice. Mr. 
Stcevens’s copy, which had belonged 
to Charles I., with the royal arms, 
autograph, and motto, Dum spiro 
sperOi* produced eighteen guineas.* 
The Duke of Iloxburghe’s and Mr. 
Dent's sold for £15 each. 

The third edition, Folio, bears two 
dates, 1663 and 1664. Here were in- 
cluded for the first time seven spurious 
lays, then and long afterwards attri- 
uted to Shakspearo, but now clearly 
ascertained not to have been his. Dr. 
Dibdin (“ Library Companion”) has 
fallen into a mistake in his description 
of this volume, which Dr. Drake cor- 
rects in a note, at jiage 6 of his Me- 
morials of Shakspearc.” He says:—. 

“ It is well known that there were two 
impressions of the third folio edition of 
Shakspeare’s plays ; one in 1663, and the 
other in 1664 ; the first with Droeshout’s 
head of Shakspeare in the titlcpage, and 
the second without any engraving. But 
both these copies have hitherto been referred 
to as containing the spurious plays, whereas 
the impression of 1663 does not include 
them, but ends with the play o^ Cymbeline, 
in the catalogue prefixed, and in the hook 
itself. These two impressions, owing to 
the Great Fire of London occurring so soon 


after their publication, are even more scarce 
than the first folio.’' 

Lowndes, in his '^Bibliographer’s 
Manual,” questions the accuracy of 
this opinion, which appears to rest on 
no evidence. It is even unsupported 
by probability, unless we are to sup- 
pose that the greater portion was lying 
unsold at the publisher’s more than two 
cars after it was ready. Shakspeare 
ad certainly declined in popularity 
before the Civil Wars and after the 
llestoratiou, but a new edition of his 
plays would scarcely have been ven- 
tured on unless it had been demanded. 
But the edition is, at any rate, of little 
value as a text-book, whatever may be 
its pretensions on the score of rarity. 
Nevertheless it commands a high price. 
Copies have been sold for £20, £25, 
and £30 ; Dent’s brought £65. It 
contained many manuscript emenda- 
tions, chiefly in an ancient hand, sup- 
posed to be coeval with the date of the 
edition. The annotations consisted of 
stage directions, alterations in the 
punctuation, and substituted words, as 
m the case of the volume now dis- 
covered by Mr. Collier, The present 
possessor of Dent’s copy w^ould do well 
to compare them, if ho feels an interest 
in the subject, and it happens to be 
brought under his notice. The spu- 
rious plays contained in the third edi- 
tion had all been published in quarto in 
Shakspeare’s lifetime, with his name at 
full length ; but that is no proof that he 
was the author. It is well ascertained 
that he lent his name to plays he merely 
revised or retouched, and it is equally 
probable that his name was sometimes 
assumed without his permission. Of 
these pseudo children of his brain, the 
celebrated German critic, Schlegel, pro- 
nounces Thomas Lord CroTTwell, Sir 
John OldcasilCi and The Yorkshire Tra~ 
gedijidiBoot onlyShakspearc’s, but enti- 
tled to rank among his best and maturest 
works. Steevens excepts only Locrive, 
but considers the rest as unworthy of 
Shakspeare’s muse, Hazlitt rejects 
them all, and though coxcombical in 
his criticisms, ho is generally clever 
and acute. If the question is to be 
decided by internal evidence, the 
worst is better than Titus Andronicus^ 
which has found admittance into an il- 
lustrious brotherhood, without even the 
doubtful claim of family resemblance. 


Now in the British Mustum, with the Library of George IIL 
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The fourth collected edition in Folio 
appeared in 1685. It is neither rare, 
curious, nor unusually expensive, and 
is never appealed to as a dependable 
authority. By this time Shakspoare, 
who had gradually decline<i with 
clianging taste, both before the Civil 
Wars and after tlie Restoration, had 
become almost obsolete. From the 
days of the “martyr Charles'* down 
to those of “ the hero William,** his 
plays were seldom acted. When 
Quarles was pensioned and Blaokmoro 
knighted for poetical pre-eminence, 
Shakspearc and Milton were not likely 
to be in the ascendant. It is thus 
that true genius undergoes periodical 
eclipses, beneath the pnjssure of ca- 
price or ignorance. William Cart- 
wright, a clergyman, poet, and drama- 
tist, who died in 1646, and who is 
styled by Anthony a Wood, the 
most seraphical preacher of his age,” 
in an adulatory poem, addressed to 
John Fletcher, the friend and colleague 
of Francis Beaumont, thus speaks of 
the immortal bard of Avon : — 

*• Shakspeore to thoe wis dull, whose host jett lies, 

I’ the Ittdiee' questiune and the fooJV repl'ca ; 

WhofiG wit our ntcetimeit would obsoeneneHa call, 
Which made lewd language pass for oomical, 
Knturc wiia all his art— thy vein was free 
As Ina, hut without his scurrility." 

What an idea could this “seraphical 
preacher’* entertain of obscenity and 
scurrility (which words seem to be. here 
introduced as synonymous to vvlgaritxj) 
in thus complimenting Fletcher on the 
nicety of the times ? Shakspoare is not 
free from licentiousness, but, compared 
to Fletcher, he exhibits the punly of 
a vestal. Fletcher’s violations of de- 
cency are too gross for <piotation, 
almost for reference.* Of his super- 
lative vulgarity one selected instance 
will siiflice. It would be dilBcult lo 
find in any other author an equal 
quantity in so small a space : — 

Chi lax, a veteran ollicer,is supposed 
to carry on an intrigue with a priestess 
of Venus, in whose temple he received 
a severe blow from a clap of thumler, 
which, as he expresses it — 

" Gftye him on the buttocki a. cruel, a. huge bang.** 


Had not my intentions been ho- 
nest,*’ he adds, 

-I had paid for’t else too. 

T*m tnonutroHi holy now, and crml fearful. 

Oh I Hwbs u plaguy //lump, churged with a ug»- 
geunce."\ 

If we are to judge from the congra- 
tulatory verses prefixed to Beaumont 
and FletcheFs plays, we must conclude 
that these dramatic bards began to 
supplant Shakspeare very soon after 
his death, in 1016. In the year 1642, 
Shirley, in his prologue to the Sisters, 
speaks with regret of the neglect shown 
to Shaksjieare’s dramas, and intimates 
that they w^re fretiucntly acted to 
empty bouses. Dryden, in his ‘^Es- 
say on Dramatic Poetry,” published in 
1668, remarks, that Shakspearo’s lan- 
guage was becoming obscure, and two 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays were 
exhibited to one of his. Shadvvcll, in 
the prologue to a comedy that came 
out the following year, observes — 

” That, which the worii! cailled wit In ShakBpeture’B age, 

ha laughed at, as improper for the stage/' 

In consefjuence of which, himself 
and other wits of the time kindly con- 
descended to alter many of his plays, 
and accommodate them to the taste of 
an audience, grown, we may presume, 
ral.her nice and fa tidious from attend- 
ing the chaste humour and classic ele- 
gance of Mrs. Aphra Behn and Tom 
D’lrrfey. In 1678, Shadwell purloin- 
ed Timoii of Athens from Shakspeare, 
and announced it as being now first 
made into a play. In 1707, Shakspeare 
was so little remcmberefl, that late 
published a tragedy, called Injured 
Love^ or the Cruel Husband ; and men- 
tioned in the titlepage, that it was 
written by the author (meaning him- 
.self) of King Lear, lie had pre- 
viously altered King Lear from Shalc- 
speare, and speaks of the original, in his 
preface, as “ an obscure performance 
commended to his notice by a friend.” 
Steele, in the Tatler, which came out 
in 1709, gives two quotations, as he 
says, from Shakspeare’s Macbeth (Nos. 
68 and 107), but the passages there 


* Take the Cnskm of th^ Cminiry^ for an example. 

f Mad Lorer, — Act V. Monstrous and cruel are still iruuso S3hion3TiniOusly, by the great 
and tljc gmall vulgar. Tour afTected exquisite designates the same woman as monstrous 
handsome, monstrous kind, or rnoubtrous good-natured,” who would be called by the unlet- 
tered clown, C 7 mel handsome, cruel kind, and crud good-natured. The words liave the same 
application ill other hmguagm “ Crucllcinent laide” is a common expression, in French, 
for “ monstrous ugly.” The sjmonyra S« not without classical authority. Auvojg in Homer, 
is feoiaetimes used as e<iiiivalent to mldd. 
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quoted are only to be found in Sir W. to tare mentioned Macklin before 
IJavenant’s alteration of that play. Garrick. In 1741 he drove from the 
Ho introduces, likewise, some striking stage Lord Lansdowne’s mutilation, 
incidents belonging to the Taming of called the Jew of Venice, which had 
the Shrew, as circumstances that oc- long supplanted the veritable *^Shy- 
curred in a family with which he w^as lock,'* and brought back the Jew 
particularly intiinato (No. 231.) It that Shakspearc drew.*’* 
seems equally strange that Stcelo But we have wandered from the 
should have been so ignorant of Slvak- progressive order of editions. In 1709, 
spcare, as that he should have trusted appeared a new one by Rowe, in six 
so blindly to the ignorance of his volumes octavo. In the year following, 
readers. Where was his attic friend Dr. Sewell added a seventh volume, 
and well-read colleague, Addison, not containing the poems, and critical rc- 
to set him right in these awkward blun- nnarks by Gildon ; also, an “ pjssay on. 
dors? The accurate severity of modern the Art of Poetry.** Howe’s edition is 
criticism would detect such lapses of without notes, but he introduced some 
memory, and castigate heavily there- conjectural emendations of the text, 
upon a writer of higher reputation and prefixed a life, containing many 
than the author of the Conscious Lovers amusing anecdotes, which long received 
and the Tender HushniuL Even as currency, but are now exploded, 
late as the year 1750, Dr. Hill, a man There is a jdate to each play, very 

of reputi'd learning, and some time a curious, as displaying the still moro 

tlieatrical critic by profession, intro- extraordinary costume of the time in 
duces in *^The Actor, or a Treatise on the dressing of the characters. Next 
the Art of Playing,” several lines from followed Popc*s edition, in 1725, in six 
Otway’s Cains Marins, an alter- volumes quarto, with a portrait of 
ation of llomeo and ^fuliet, and calls James I. doing duty for that of JShak- 
therri ShaksSpeare’s, Other critics have speare. There were seven hundred and 
been c‘({uaHy unfortunate, and have fifty copies printed, the original price 
([noted as Otway’s some beautiful pas- to subscribers being six guim^as — too 
sag(5s whidi lie bad stolon from Shak- large a sum, in those days, fur a book, 

speare, with a very slight aeknowledg- though a tolerably handsome (^ne, 

ment. It was time for restoration, without plates. Pope’s edition is the 

and Garrick did good service, when, first with notes, some of which are 
on the 7th of January, 1743, he re- ingenious, some outrageously fancilul, 
vived Macheth, as written hy Shafts and some have been verified by iilr. 
speare. Quin, the Leviathan, was Collier’s late discovery. In 1720, 
startled, and growled out with indig- Theobald fell foul of l*opc, and aU 
nant surprise, What docs little Davy tacked him in a (luarto, entitled* 

mean ? Don’t I act Shakspeare’s Mac- ** Sliakspcare Uc.stored ; or a Speci- 

heth i Didn’t Booth and Betterton men of the many I ’rrors, as weil eom- 

act Shakspeare’s Macheth ?” No ; they mitted us unamended, by Mr. Pope, 

acted the alterations with all the ab- in his late Edition of this Poet.” 
surd incongj'nitics and unmeaning fus- Whereupon Pope enthroned Theobald 
tian interlarded by Davenant. Quin in the“Diinciad,”butprc‘:eJitlydei)Osed 
had evidently never studied the ori- him to make room for Colley Cibber, 
ginal ; and Mrs. Pritchard, his Lady who hud offended him even more 
Macbeth, knew no more of even the deeply. But neither Theobald nor 

acting version than her own part, as Cibber were justly entitled to the un- 
copied out and handed to her by the enviable elevation. l*opo was also at- 

prompter. But Garrick’s vanity as tacked by John Roberts, who signed 
an actor, superseded his zeal as a re- himself A Strolling Player,*’ and by 
storer. Ho excelled in depicting ex- John Dennis, the renowned critic, who 
piring throes and agonies, and so he had a ding at every one. But the little 
foisted in a dying speech, totally out bard of Twickenham had venom enough 
of character, ana almost a counterba- in his quill to answer them all. In 1733, 
lance to his improvements. We ought Theobald took the field on his own ac- 

* Tlie groat theatrical event of the present season has been the revival of Maci)eih^ by 
Mr. 0 . Kean, at the IViiiceas’s Theatre, with wUicli all Loinlon is ringing. In accuracy of 
detail, in soundness of authority, in all that van embellish or illustrate this noble conception 
of the poet, 1)0 has gone far beyond competition, and has stamped his career, both as manager 

and actor, by a great national triumph. 
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count, and published his own views of 
Shakspeare, in an edition of seven vo- 
lumes octavo. Of Theobald’s Sbak^ 
S|>eare, 12,860 copies were printed, ac- 
cording to Steevens, He probably in- 
cludes the two subsequent reprints of 
1740 and 1752 . There were five hun- 
dred subscribers to the first impression, 
of which one hundred were copies on 
royal paper. It must be admitted that 
some of Theobald’s notes are valuable, 
and interpret truly the meaning of 
Shakspeare. Sir Thomas Ilanmer 
(called the Oxford editor) followed in 
1744 , in six volumes quarto ; reprinted 
again in 1771, under the superinten- 
dence of Hawkins, author of the 

Origin of the English Drama.” The 
original price of Hanmer’s Shakspeare 
was three guineas. Each play has an 
engraving by Vandergucht, from de- 
eigns by Hayman and Gravclot. The 
print and paper are superb. Sir H. 
B unbury, already mentioned as a de- 
scendant of Hannier, has (or lately 
had) his own copy, with the original 
designs. It ^Yas formerly an edition 
in considerable esteem, but now ne- 
glected. In 1747, appeped Bishop 
Warburton’s edition, in eight volumes 
octavo. One thousand copies wore 
printed — original price, £2 8s. Douse 
says — ^^Of all the commentators on 
Shakspeare, Warburton is surely the 
worst.” We are not in the least dis- 
posed to dispute the sentence, but have 
often wondered that a man of such 
profound erudition should fiill into so 
many extravagant conceits. W nrbur- 
ton was severely handled and ridiculed 
by Edwards, in the well-known Ca- 
nons of Criticism,” which went through 
seven editions ; and by the Kev. Dr. 
Grey, in sundry truculent pamphlets. 
When clerical opponents engage in 
controversy they fight with sharp wea- 
pons. Tantmie animis ceUstibns ircef* 

Can heavenly minds such anger en- 
tertain ?” Malone applied to Warbur- 
ton what had been said of Salmasius, 
that he erected his throne on a heap of 
stones, to have them ready at hand to 
throw at the heads of all who passed 
by. 

A great advance was made by Dr. 
Johnson, in 1765. His edition had 
long been looked for with high expec- 
tation, He laboured at it stoutly, 
grow tired of the work, for which he 
had been paid beforehand, and finished 
it hastily, under the pressure of a con- 
tract. It was, by a gigantic leap, the 
best which had yet appeared. Many 


of his notes display the accuracy of his 
judgment, the soundness of his critical 
perceptions, and throw undoubted light 
on obscure passages. The preface is 
a masterly piece of composition, and 
would of itself establish the fame of an 
ordinary writer. On the subject of 
annotation, it contains a remarkable 
passage, which we transcribe, as point- 
edly applicable to our present pur- 
pose 

“Kotos are often necessary, but they are 
necessary evils. Let hitn that is yet unac- 
quainted with the powers of Shakspeare, 
and who desires to feel the highest pleasures 
which the drama can give, read every play, 
from the first scene to the last, witli utter 
negligence of all his commentators. "When 
his fancy is once on the wing, let him not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When 
his attention is strongly engaged, let it dis- 
dain alike to turn aside to the name of Theo- 
bald or Pope ; let him read through bright- 
ness and obscurity, through integrity and 
corruption; let him preserve his compndien- 
sion of the dialogue, and his interest in the 
fable; and when the pleasures of novelty 
have ceased, let him attempt exactness, and 
read the commentators.” 

Stcevens, a great stickler for the pure 
preservation of Shakspearc’s text, ob- 
serves ; — 

“ There are many passages unexplained 
and unintelligible, which may be reformed, 
at hazard of w'hatever license, for exhibitions 
on the stage, in which the pleasure of the 
audience is chiefly to be considered, but 
w'hich must remain untouched by the critical 
editor.” 

Whether this is a sound opinion, 
admits of dispute ; but the practice 
would be very soothing to easy read- 
ers, who would rather pass over a 
hard word or two than pause on them 
for a six hours’ argumentation, gene- 
rally ending where it began — in a con- 
jecture. 

While Johnson’s edition was yet 
young, and in its first tide of populari- 
ty, Capcll ventured another in 1767, in 
ten volumes, crown octavo. A hand- 
some set of books, as regards the typo- 
graphical execution ; but of small va- 
lue, as improving Shakspeare. Capell 
is a dry, heavy, commentator, delving 
with the jiatience of a mole, and with 
almost equal blindness. His notes are 
obscure, and his preface quite unread- 
able, It is recorded of him, that he 
spent twenty years over his task, and 
copied every play of Shakspeare ten 
times with his own hand, A frightful 
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waste of time mi life^ wbicb^ with, all 
our yeneration for Shakapeare, we 
think micht hato been better and 
more profitably empbyed. Capdl, as 
early aa 1759^ had published a quar- 
to volume, entitled, Notes and Va- 
rious Heading of Shakspearef^ after^ 
wards expanded into three ponderous 
tomes, with a new and more hi^^sound- 
ing title, the School of Shafaipeare.*' 
They look well on the shelves of libra* 
rics, but are seldom opened. The long 
labours of tho compiler reaped no re* 
ward in public encouragement; and if 
we are to believe a very doubtful au- 
thority, the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature,*’ who, for once, praises, and 
calls him the father of all legitimate 
commentary on Shakapeare, Capell ad- 
mitted brother critics to his intimacy, 
who sneaked in like weasels, to suck 
the eggs belonging to another’s nest. 
Johnson’s editW was reprinted in 
1773 , and again in 1778# with a num- 
ber of additional notes, and the associa- 
ted name of Steevens, who henceforth 
assumed high rank in the phalanx of 
editors. ]\£done first challenged com- 
petition in 1790; but he had previously 
given to the world two thick volumes, 
containing many additional observa- 
tions by former commentators, and his 
own suggestions included. Hitson at- 
tacked both the editions of Steevens and 
Malone, and some angry sparring 
passed on all sides. Steevens was sup- 
posed to bo the author of a pamphlet 
m his own vindication, by ** Thersites 
Literarius.” BitSon retorted in an- 
other, called the Quip Modest.*’ 
They had already exchanged shots in 
the St, Jameses Chronicle, under tho 
assumed names of *'Alciphron” and 

Justice,’^ Asa specimen of Bitson's 
controversial s^lo, we select the ibl- 
lowing note on Steevens, which appear- 
ed in some copies of the Quip Mo- 
dest:”*- 

This worthy gejotlcman is probably the 
Infamoiis seotmdrd who published ^ An Ad* 
drees to the Onrious in Axicient Poetry as, 
howevor little rekHon it may have to Shak- 
speare, the author has had Interest enough 
to procure it a place in the list of ‘ Detached 
Pieces of Criticism/ prefixed to the miSed 
edition, a congeniality of disposition in the 
critical reviewers, procured thi ^law a dif- 
ferent reception firom those literaty hangm^, 
ftom that which he may one day eipwepca 
from a Will known pracUoal professor of Ufe 
same mystery,” 

Tbio was rather sharp praetieci 
Toil. x£d*— 'Ko* ccatai:* 


by some means or othet*, peace waa 
patched up between the Mllgerents; 
whereupon Bitson expunged his abuse, 
and substituted a ready compliment, aa 
follows {— 

^Impressed as 1 have been with this idea, 
1 ough^ in common justice, to acknowledge, 
that 1 suspect no one in particular to whom 
1 am thus indebted. Above all, 1 wish to 
declare, that the candour, liberality^ and po- 
liteness which distinguish Mr. Bteevens, ut- 
terly exclude him feom any imputation of 
this uature.* 0 

Both the black-letter warriors had 
studied the Shakspearian degrees of 
quarrel, and the value of the mediating 
** %/•*' Bitson projected an edition of 
his own, a prospectus of which is ap- 



feet ; but it appears also he never aban- 
doned it. Iwo sheets of tho Comedy 
of Errors were printed as a specimen 
in 1787. It Is well known that he left 
behind him several volumes of m^u- 
script notes, intended for this edition ; 
but they were bought in ** on account 
of the trade," at the sale of his library’ 
(8th Dec., 1803) and have not since 
appeared in any identified form. Wo 
need scarcely tell our readers Bitson 
was splenetic and ill-tempered ; made 
up of alum and vinegar, full of preju. 
dices and peculiarities, violent and 
extreme in his opinions. All these are 
bad qualities for a patient investigator, 
but ms mind was vigorous and clear, 
well stored with knowledge^ and he was 
an enthusiastic Shakspecu^. Many 
of his published notes have been re- 
tained in the subsequent editions of 
Steevens and Malone, so carefully re- 
vised by those laborious critics. This 
is no slight admission of their preten- 
sions (as he had afiEri)nted both his bro- 
ther-commeniators), and bis u ipublish- 
ed notes should be unearthed,*’ if 
possible. 

A fourth edition, with the joint names 
of Johnson and Steevens, although emr 
tirely superintended by the latter, was 

C ' fished in 1793. By this time it 
swelled to fifteen thick volumes, 
with amass of annotations and prole- 
goiaena,^* far exceeding in bulk the ori- 
ginal matter. This lo^ed forjnidablsi 
but nibre wati ** looming In the <Hs- 
tance.” The proof-sheets were Perilled 

by Bteevens with untu^ng diligehee And 
mierosoopie attention. !Bmratibiihae 
been somaiudd ^*The 
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lif^im the mippofted purity of the im» 
prM. SteeveoB loudly pfouWiMed its 
Buperioriiy, end defied the lUost Roftreh- 
ini inquiry to point out a single errol* 
arising from carelessness, lie 
almost as confident in his printer^ 
as the ieamod lipsius in his tuoUiory ; 
but we never heard that he challenged 
the same desperate test. Ltpslus^ it 
has been said> would undoriake to re* 
cite any proposed passage from a given 
classic^ with a dagger aUiis heart* to be 
plunged therein^ m cim he tripped. I'he 
Johnson and Steevens’ Shakspeare*' 
of 1793 ^ is still considered by some tho 
most desirable to place on their shelves. 
It maintains a stiff price in catalogues* 
although overshadowed in bulk by the 
subsequent editions of Reed> in 1803 
and 1813, and finally by that of Ma- 
lone, sui auspice Boswell, in 1821, 
each in twenty-one ocUvo volumes. Of 
the ^‘Immaculate Edition,*’ there were 
twenty-live exemplars on large paper, 
which are very scarce, and very great 
guns indeed, when fired off to astound 
a gaping cuTiosity-huntcr. Steevens’s 
own copy, bequeathed to the bite Lord 
Spencer, is now in the library at Al- 
thorp,bound in eighteen volumes, uncut, 
and teeming with illustrations, to the 
value of £1000, undoubtedly the most 
curious and costly Shaks(>eara in ex- 
istence. The rage for illustration is a 
devouring mania to which many valu- 
able books have often been sacrificed, 
or cruelly mutilated, for the purpose 
of enriching one. Fine portraits nave 
been tom from rare volumes, to insert 
them in an ornamented “ Grainger,” 
which was long the most popular re- 
ceptacle. 

The year 1796 was remarkable for 
the most daring imposilion ever prac- 
tised on literary cr^uUty* We allude 
to the celebrated Ix-oland forgerie.^” 
which threw into the shade the earlier 
andkeity of Chatterton and Maepher* 
son. Jf Vortiffern had succeeded, 
Ireland was prepared to multiply 
Shakspearas in a uno 'as interminable 
as his own shadowy kings of j^anqtxo'S 
race. He had already planbed a scries 
of historical plays on every reign whtdi 
had not been previously dramatised, 
WilHatn the Qonqaer43r down to 
Queen Kliaa|^th» The public spared 
ua this innoad, and settled a question 
which had puaaled a host of erudite 
Aoonciheeii. It seems probable that 
Ireland, for once in his life, told the 
truth in H Confessions." We find 
there with sbiine surprise, that while 


Shertdah believed in thO gOunmencss of 
the papers, add treated the matter as 
a good commereial speculation, he 
spoke disparagingly of %h0 mighty 
genius they were supposed to reflect. 
Lord Byron sometindies expressed simi- 
lar opxRXons, but whether frpta eccen- 
tricity or conviction it is difficult to 
determine. Ireland’s account of the 
adoratioh of James Boswell is amusing 
and characteristic. Wo seO the bust- 
ling importance of the inimitable bio- 
grapher in all his movements 

“ On the arrival of Mr. Boswell,*' be says, 
“ the papers were as umal placed before him, 
when ho commenced his examination of 
them ; and being satisfied as to their anti- 
quity, as far as tho external appearance 
would attest, he proceeded to examine tho 
stylo of the language from tho fob transcripts 
made from the disguised handwriting. In 
this research Mr. Boswell continued for a 
considerable length of time, constantly speak- 
ing in favour of the internal as well as 
external proofs of the validity of (he manu- 
ficripts, At length, finding himself rather 
thfiftty, ho requested a tumbler of warm 
bramiy and water, which having nearly 
finished, he then redoubled his praises of the 
manuscripts, and at last, arising from his 
chair, he made use of the following expres- 
sion : — ‘ Well, 1 shall now die contented, 
since I have lived to witness tlie present 
day.* Mr. Boswell then, kneeling down 
before the voluuu* containing a portion of the 
papers continued : ‘ I now ^**18 tho invalu- 
able relics of our bard, and return thanks to 
God that I have lived to see them.* Having 
kissed the volume with every token of reve- 
rence, Mr. Boswell shortly after quitted the 
house.’* 

Poor Boxzy I This was almost his 
last public appenranco, for he died 
soon after, suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Ireland has been abused more than he 
deserved. Half the blame rests with 
the ieorned wist^acrcs who sat in judg- 
ment, swallowed the bait eageriyj and 
writhed with savage disappointmeui 
when the hook was in their gills* On 
hearing the preiended Confession of 
Faith, ^ the solemn Pkrr thus addressad 
tbe elder Ireland 

** Sm»^Ws have veiy fine passaj^s In 
odr tfourch Service, and our litany abounds 
With beauties \ but here, Sir, is a mkh who 
has distanced us aU.” 

**When I heard these words pro- 
Uiouhced,’* says Jveknd, junior, 
cOuld scarcely credit my own senses j 
'and such was the effect they produced 
upon me ^atlknew not whether to 
smile or noL’* 



{MEiilddd witb 3i^ |>i1l^ei^ an^ 

encoiimgto^t of His Victims. He 
Says (wltk fair Stiow Of iiSSsott)i the 
g;«ititlemhxl Who e«irhe io itHfjMt the 
I>a|)6lh8 hate thhittielVeS to hiahie for 
the variety 6f iWb^ttbtiohs Which came 
fbfth after the hetltlous deed between 
S^kspeare aed Fraser^ Is do ^lea of 
defeuce to be admitted for the erroTs 
of a stripling, when Part, WaHooi Sir 
Isaac Beard, Plnkertoni liabteat Pye* 
Boswell, and many moref mgned ajpa. 
per, on mature inspection^ to the ef&ct 
that they were convinced his fabrica- 
tions were autbentie relics? The 
elder Ireland was duped, as well as the 
rest^ but he suffered the heavier penalty 
of imputed participation, which injured 
his character and shortened his days. 

BoydelPs splendid edition, with 100 
engravings, m nine volumes, folio, 
came out ih 1800. Great encourage- 
ment Was here given to British art, 
and Shakspeare Was glorified with alt 
the external costliness that invention 
could supply, or lavish expenditure 
command. The most eminent painters 
and engravers were enlisted in the 
cause. The work remains, a liberal 
monument to genius, but the pages are 
seldom opened as a reading tOxt-book. 
The object was embellishment rather 
than elucidation. In 1805, Alexander 
Chalmers e<lited a Shakspeare^ in ten 
volumes imperial octaVo, with plates 
from designs by Fuseli j wild and ex- 
travagant, as might be supposed, froth 
the peculiar genius of the artist. In 
1807, Btock&le put forth an ambitious 
imjW^sion, in six volumes, quarto, 
wilhouf but in which, as Sir 

Bbnjandn BValbSte says, ** a bnahttM 
ritulet of type meanders through h 
meadoW of margin/ and the attention 
is coprted to a Series of handsome en- 
gravings % B^ath; There wore otlSei^ 
also by Mismley Wood and Ballantyno, 
in which paper, pliMfea^ and pritT^gl 
arit bndrvi^ohs to behdd, had, |a» 
Bibdin Observes, whdn |rptlh| 
imiore, gladden thehwHland^i^K^li 
the eye of the edribib oblJeetor r 
They glitter gorBeoUidy shdve^ 
Whmw the^ seloom distiitbed, and 
seem to atmounem 
orbament, and hot bse/\ 
once, when dancinil httbndmma ha the 
library bf a patrOoidhg peChi 


down a volume ^ l^rnkspeatn in a 
gildedeoat, mid turning ever the pages, 
found the interior e^rm-eaten, damp, 
and meuldy with neglect. This drew 
froth him a pungent rcmimscen'cey 
whlph he li^ behind on , a scrap of 
pafisr, when tired of waiting 

'Thrcra^ ftttd thlroiigH latpiMd: le$.t0* 

.T» idtiothg# } . 

Uvabh i' h!« lorasMiplf tolW, 

And RpATtt |ii*SOiaeii Mttdinj;#.'’ 

What is to be said of the Family 
Shakspeare,” by 0'. Bowdler, in which 

noihing is added to the original text, 
but those Words and expressions omit-, 
ted which cannot, with propriety, bo 
road alotid?’> The worthy editor strains 
at a gnat and swallows a camel, as may 
be seen by his purification of Othello^ 
where broad words are retained, and 
ambiguous passages dismissed. I'he 
interest and object will be approved 
by the ultra-fastidious, whose notions 
of delicacy recommend an expurgated 
fkmily Bible for the edification of 
the younger branches. For our own 
part, we think the proceeding comes 
fairly underLord Ellenborough*S 
ing Act Arbitrary mutuations of 
great authors should be made 
by K^islative decree. They almost call 
for a special revival of the old practice 
of Lei Talionie, 

There is scarcely a conceivable 
shape or form in which Shakspeare 
has not been presented to the pub- 
lic. The Diamond Edition,’* in 
nine volumes, 48tno, seems exclu- 
sively intended for sale in the kingdom 
erf* Liiliput, or ibr the benefit of opti- 
cians in general. To read this sriect- 
meii of diminutive typography without 
impairing the sight, Would require the 
thirty-five thousand facets which Pro- 
fesso*^ Muller and Straiis^ have pmnted 
oat in the eyes of the butterfiy, and the 
font hundred spherical lenses discover-* 
able in the Similar oigha of the rfbssil 
tiribhite. We db not piVsiime to 
tain 6Ur leaders With w bSt of all thb 
printed ShakspeSrbk, biit merely *16 
p^ht altention lb a ibwpf the most 
lohikrkable* Tlie ekilaVgcd Odtrion df 
Mdbhei in IfiXli (mp&nlemti^ 
'd'lhhos Bbswe^^’l^ Son of '«'J8fba*y/V 
' ;was- , cobridi^tHjd ‘ by ^many * to / ha^ 
neimd the point Whirii ^ ^ . 
exciabaticfi: df 
, r ■ It ' obnt^hl miorii,, " 


tise,*' vol* ii, and Dr. Baekli^d’s 





than any of tho preceding oneai and the 
teat requires to be hunted out> so com. 
pJetoly IS it smothered over under mu. 
dcrous lay ers of commentary. Malone 
devoted bis life entirely to iShahspeare. 
He inherited a good fortune^ which 
gave him the opportunity of indulging 
Si learned ease^ without the drudgery 
of a profession. He came in the rear 
file of a long army of expounding cri- 
tics, with the advantage of all their ear. 
lier labours, to reject, adopt, amend, 
or augment, according as his judgment 
dictated. But he died before his task 
was completed to his own satisfaction, 
and left his j^pers and accumulated 
stores in the nanda of Boswell, his li* 
terary trustee and executor. Ue, too, 
is dead ; and how far he was fitted for 
the office confided to him, is a question 
open to much controversy. Octavius 
Oilchrist announced his intention of 
dissecting the editorial merits of Bos- 
well with a sharp knife ; but he was 
cut short by the same accident which 
prevented Captain Blifil from carrying 
out the great schemes he had in view 
when lyir. Allworthy^s estate should fall 
to his succession. lie also died, and 
his projected philippic was buried along 
with him. There xemain only td no- 
tice, as works of first-rate value, ** The 
Pictorial Shakspeare/* of Mr, Charles 
Kni^t, and tho Library Edition” of 
M.r. John Payne Collier ; each in eight 
octavo volumes. These two gentlemen 
may be classed together, as ** editorum 
facile pHmetpes.” Opinion i$ nearly 
^lauc^d on the acknowledged merits 
of both. They have been enabled to 
improve matenally on all that has been 
done by their preoecessors j but a per- 
fect text of 8hal^£(peare is still a desi- 
deratum, Mnch oDSCurity has been 
cleared into but much still re- 
mmns to be dissipated. The volume 
which Mr. Collier has lately published 
is an extremely interesting end vain- 
able supplement, proving the oorrect- 
nm of the oohelttding pateege in his 
own prefime> in which he 
have r^d and studied over the great 
dbrtamaiist lor nearly half a century, and 
if X CQuldread and study him for half a 
cehtury mcee, ;t should yet be far from 
arriving at an accurate knowl&tee of • 
hw worjb, or an adequate appracialion 
of his wprthu** 

Of the dbtaehedeiaayi^ treatises, ifi- 


quirios, and controversial criticisms* 
relating to IShakspeare and his works* 
we may venture to suggest* in a short 
sentence, that Donee's Illustrations** 
may be reterred to as a specimen of the 
best ; while the ** Comments ” of Laiji- 
reat Pye and Bcoket will do to glance 
over, as samples of the worst. The 
late ** Concordance,'* by Mrs, Cowden 
Clarke, is a book which ought to be 
in every library. Two pamphlets have 
been publish^ under the title of 
** Shakspearcana,*'* purporting to be 
complete lists of all the tracts that have 
ever appeared, cwmected with the im- 
mortal bard. Both are useful as refe- 
rences, but both abound in errors and 
omissions. 

The volume we now proceed to notice 
and for which we are indebted to the in- 
defatigable research of Mr. John Payne 
Collier, contains the essence of a cor- 
rected copy of the second Folio of 1632. 
Hero are above eleven hundred impor- 
tant corrections of the text, some, en- 
tirely new, very curious and convinc- 
ing ; some* so obvious when pointed 
out, that we wonder hoW they have 
hitherto escaped discovery ; and some 
which verify and corroborate the sur- 
mises of learned expouUders, The 
number included in the volume is a 
selection only j but the selection re- 
tains all that Mr. Collier considers 
striking and valuable. 

He says in a note, that he is by no 
means convinced that this copy ot the 
Folio, 1632, is an entire novelty in the 
book world. It is quite possible that 
the stir occasioned by the present pub- 
lication may bring to light other fmios, 
with manuscript notes, which are sur- 
mised to be in existence. In the 
meantime it is most fortunate that the 
individual hook in question fell by ac* 
cident into judicious hands, instead of 
finding its way* al doubtless many of 
its brethren have done* to the ch^se- 
monger, the gtocer, or the trunk- 
maker. Mr. yoUler's account of hia 
acquisition Is fompfe and satisftetoxT* 
He purchased it, in the spring of }849, 
from tee late Mr. Sodd, of Great Hew 
port-street, for teirty shillbgi} da- 
maged, dirty, and imper&ct, white 
accounted for tee tridmg pricet. Ho 
bcM9k tp a choiod ooQector could pre^ 
sent a mote forbidding appearance ; 
but tee ptnrehaser k aright 


cdrnpm by Mr. John Wilm% a beefier* The other in 1341, by Mr. J. 

o. Aiamweil* 
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oompleto ftnotheac poor copy he hed 
posi^esflecl far Severn years* In thw 
he was disappointed, the required 
loaves being unfit for the purpose; 
Ijp therefore threw the book a»de ae a 
useless purchase^ and saw no more of 
it until ^ leaving London, when he 
thought it might ha turned to account 
as a reference. 

** It was wluls putting my books toge- 
ther for removal (says Mt. Collier), that I 
first observed some marks in the margin of 
this folio ; but it was subsequently placed 
upon an upper shelf, and 1 did not take it 
down until I had occasion to consult it. It 
then struck me that Thomas Perkins, whoso 
name, with the addition of * his book,’ was 
upon the cover, might be the old actor who 
had performed in Marlowe’s Jew qf Malta^ 
on its revival shortly befbra 1633. At this 
time I fancied that the binding was of about 
that date, and the volume might have been 
)iis ; but, in the first place, 1 found that his 
name was Richard Perkins, and in the next 
I became satisfied that the rough calf was 
not the original binding. Still, lliomas 
Perkins might have been a descendant of 
Richard ; and this circumstance, and others, 
induced me to examine the volume more 
paiticularly. I then discovered, to my sur- 
prise, that there was hanlly a page which 
did not present, in a handwriting of the 
time, some emendations in the pointing, or in 
the text, while on most of them they were 
firequent, and on many, numerous. Of 
course I now submitted the folio to a most 
careful scrutiny. The ink was of various 
shades, differing sometimes on tho same 
page, and I was onoe disposed to think, that 
two distinct hands had been employed upon 
them. This notion 1 have since abandoned, 
and I am now decidedly of opinion that the 
same writing prevails from beginning to 
end, but that the amendments must have 
been introduced, from time to time, during, 
perhaps, the course of several years ; changes 
in punctuation alone, always made with 
nicety and patience, must have reqidred a 
long period, considering their number.* 
Oori^tions only have b^ hitherto spoken 
of; but there are, at least, two other very 
peculiar features In tlie volume. Many pas- 
sages, in nearly all tlie plays, ore struck out 
with a pen, as if for the purpose of short- 
ening the performance; and we need not 
fool much hesitation in coming to the con- 
clusion, that these omissions had reference 
to the representation of the plays by some 
company al)eut tho date of the folio, 1682. 
To this fact we may add, that lumdreds of 
stage directions have been inserted in manu- 
script, as if for the guidance and instruction 
of actors, in order tliat no mistake might be 


made in what is usually denominated stage- 
business. The erasures of passages and 
scenes are quite inoonsktent with tho notion 
that a new edition of the folio, 1032, was 
contemplated ;t and how are they, and the 
new stage cUr^tions, and asides* to tie ac- 
counted for, excepting on the supposition 
that the volume once belonged to a person 
intrusted in, or connected with, one of our 
early theatres. The continuation of the 
corrections and emendations, in spite of, and 
through the erasures, may show that they 
were done at a different tune, and by a dif- 
ferent person ; but who shall say which waa 
done first, or whether both were not, in fact, 
the work of the same hand. Some expres- 
sions and lines of an irreligious or indeUcate 
character are also struck out, evincing, per- 
haps, the advance of a better, or purer taste, 
about the period when the emondator went 
over the volume. Passing by matters upon 
which we can arrive at no certain result, we 
must briefly advert to another point upon 
which, however, we are quite as mucli in 
the dark; — wo moan tlie authority upon 
which these changes, of greater or less im- 
portance, were introduced, How are we 
warranted in giving credit to any of them V” 

Here we are left to conjecture, and 
must be governed by too intrmsio 
marit of tlic corrections, and the in- 
ternal evidence they carry of their own 
value. Mri Collier has told us all he 
knows of tho book, and it is not likely 
that more will ever be discovered. 
The corrector may have known Shaks- 
peare personally. He may have con- 
versed with him on the mistakes of 
the first quartos printed during his 
life. He may have discussed with 
Heminge and Condell the errors of 
the first folio. He may have had au- 
thority for his amendments far beyond 
his own judgment; or ho may have made 
them exclusively on his own responsibi- 
lity. That by far thegrpter part are 
obvious and most judicious, will ap- 
pear to all who peruse the volume. 
Almost every argument is based on a 
poetulatum, Mr. Collier requires a 
very simple one, which has been before 
demanded by, afid conceded to, Ma- 
lone — namely» that the original tran- 
scripts of Sh^speare's plays, as pre- 
pared for the press, were taken down 
in a hurry by shorthand writers and 
mechaniciu copyists from imperfect re- 
citations; and thus arose innumerable 
errors of tho press, which have been 
perpetuated for more than two oentu- 


* About thirty thousand. 

t It will bo romembofod that none appeared until 106 dt thirty-one years later, 



tTo this it bas objeietad* 

that tf We adfuit not only tbo bytKitbosb 
of typographic mi^takesi but that of in* 
conecfc dictation^ or imnsciibing from 
speochf thero will bo no end to sj^oula* 
tive cmendaticuu The plea in bar is 
not fcufficiehtly sound to nsido the 

proceedings* Tho present corrections 
may be divided into separate classes*— 
thtvse vbic|^ pt^ovp tb«^»«ives> and 
those which are goodt bnt not ^bsq* 
lately necessary, and others which ap* 
pear superduous. We do not feel the 
necossUv of completing cveiy imperfect 
line. The best poets have imperfect 
lines. Shakspeare*s ear was un* 
doubtedly musical, and his rhythm eu- 
phonious } but why should he not de- 
part from general rule, and Indulge in 
intentional n regularity ? The vigour of 
aline is sometimes Weakened by expan- 
sion, Mr, Collier lajs great stress on 
the value and novelty pf the stage di- 
rections, 80 profusely and minutely 
scattered throu^ the volume. From 
this we are inclined to suppose he is not 
much in the habit of attending theatres, 
or of abstracting his attention irom 
more important matters to hx it on 
the scene when be is there. Timse 
stage directions appear to us to be, 
wim scarcely an exception, what we 
have seen put in practice from our 
earliest play- going days — the tradi- 
tionary business, as it is technically 
called, handed down from generation 
to generation of succeeding aclors. 
We never saw any performer of Pros* 
pero who did not take off bis magic 
garment, and put it on again, at 
certain portions of the scene with 
Miranda, in the first act of Tht 
Tempeat, as indicated by the con- 
text — Lend thy hand, and pluck my 
magic garment from me. So ; lie there 
my art.*‘ This ihegulates thp action so 
clearly, that the stage direction 2 dy it 
down is uncalled for* The learned 
commentators have been sorely puzxled 
by ibe meaniug of the simple wprds-.- 
Now, I arise/* and by the spupm- 
lency of Miran^la * but neither has over 
been a wsfery to the actors. Mr. 
Younj^ Mr. Mttcready, Mr. Fhclps, pr 
Mr. V audebhoif, would smUe at the 
supposition. Frpspero idiarms Miran^ 
da to Sle^, becatiie he requires the 
presence of Ai^, which she is not to 
witness, and the words, 1 am ready 
now,** which he uses When invoking 
the presence of his attendant spirit, 
convey that he has resumed his robe of 
office, without which he co» 4 d not with 


propriety snipmon hhn^ The old cor^ 
rector haji inserted, on robe 

again,*’ bepiause, as we ipiagjne, he 
saw the actor of his day do what the 
actors (rf the present day have always 
fpllowadf It is strange that Mr* Co!* 
her should say^ Mirandf^ has ^topd 
eagerly listening by the sidppfProaK 
poro during his long narrative,^ sits 
down in her turn, when he rises. A 
comparison of the context shows thp 
direct contrary. Frospero at the com- 
mencement, soon after be has seated 
himself, desires his daughter to sit by 
him — ‘‘Sit dpwn.** yinen he rises, 
she rises^ too^ which induces him to 
say, Bit still.** This he would cer- 
tainly not say to a persPn who had been 
standing. The whole of Mr. OolUer*s 
note on this passage implies that Fros-* 
ptTo's magic lay entirely in his robe. 
We find that it is not so. When he 
paralyses Ferdinand, be says — I can 
here disarm thee with this stick. *' Ca- 
liban particularly urges Stephano and 
Trixiculp, before they knock his brains 
out, to seiae his books, for without them 
he is nothing. And he himself de- 
clares, when abjuring his rough art, 
that he intends to break his st^*, and 
drown his book. 

A few examples will suffice to sboW 
the great value of the corrections in 
Mr. Collier’s volume, as also how sim- 
ple and natural they appear when 

ointed out. Tbo majority will surely 

e ad^q^tod in future as the standard 
text of Sbakspeare. Ariel, describing 
to Frospero the fate of the dispersed 
fleet, says— 

** Ther rU haye met again, 

Aud ore upon tbe Atedtiervanes^n flote.‘* fto. 

The correction rcmls— 

** a^vroA l(6<nt«rfAA0fn/Aa(." 

The host in the Merr^ TFtres 0/ Wtnd-^ 
sor says to the characters he is address- 
ing. Will you go un-keireH f ’* No 
sense Can be out of this, but it 
becomes clear when attered to, Win 
you goon Ford, in his assumed 
character, says, of hlf» inf^ended aui<i to 
Mrs. Ford, She dwells SO sect^ly op 
the excellency of her honour, that the 
folk of my md dares not present it- 
self/’ We are tdd to change seat for 
s^, which is evidently an improve* 
meat. 

In Mea»W4jbr M6<mrt ^t i. scene 
4), the passage, wher^ the Duke says, 

M A|iS rti my amr la tAif SgHt 

which has Qeeti(]^!ed much erroneou 





JbecQinea perfectly cleai? 
alterSa, to— T *• ' ^ ^ ■ 

** And yet my zMittre. ttey^ia tlx 0 right 
To drau> en «Undcr. ** 

Further on in the same play, the puh^ 
exclaims, in r^erence to Barnardinet^ 

**X7nfti to 0 gtavel Jwort t*’ 

For this we are now told to read— *- 

ITnAt to Hyo or dlo, 0 grt^vtiUimg /** 

In the CoTn^dy of J^rror#, a line In 
tho speech of -®geon— 

*• The plftceof 4*ipUi i)kpd wif»y elocution,’* 

is amended t6— 

« Tbe ploco of d€^th fr«A idlemn elocution.” 

Such emendations carry their own 
evidence of bding at the same time im- 
provements. In Much Ado about 
Nothings the Frince say« to Claudio — 

” What need tbe ^dgcj nuett turooder then the 
flood, 

The fairest grant It the n^ettity.” 

Grant” has no meaning here ; but 
the corrected line stands— ’ 

*< The iRlrett ^rontni U the neeecttty.” 

The greatest number of corrections 
occur in Looe's i^hour*$ Zos^, but as 
the play is not atnung the most pro- 
minent or popular, we pass them over 
in our extracts. In the Midsummer 
Nighfs Dri^am, where Helenahas been 
accustomed to call herself and Her- 
mia— 

Two lovely harr, let moulded on one ttem,** 

we find it written— 

« Two /ovilv berrlet moulded on one ttjwn ” 

which is not oply more consistent 
with the whole speech, but removes 
the apparent egotism of Helena calling 
bersell' lovely. In the Merchant of 
Venice^ a motlen bagpipe” isldtered 
to n bagpipe**— bollen being 

put for swollen, fitim the Anglo-Saxon. 
In As You Like Ity Oidando says — 

*♦ A# tho 0 Ihat they hope, tmd know they 
fbw.** 

obscure — asimplemisprint : the 
mete substitution ot to for thsy clears 
the meauin^-^ 

•* Ai th«W thg^ sir to hfi^» khptr th^ ffear.^ 

The pext corrootiou we select is a 
very imporlant onor sp Obvioue 
when shown, that it is more than, mar* 
yellous how m*|ny learned hkpds 
have never detected it. Tranioi, in 
the Tmim <if^H sai^s to hts 

master, Woretio, when arnted 
Padua to study^ 

Or »o ip ArirtotWt check 

M Ovid be un OttteWHuiW aidttrclr' 


is qnite impossible to understend 
what is me^t by ** Aristoitle*s checks.** 
The old coitected ibUo, discovered by 
Hr. Collier, tellkUs to read ‘*Aris- 
ethics f which makes all as clear 
as the sun. In J^ifth Nigh^t Sebasr 
tian, speaking of his reputed l^henm 
to his sister. Says— ‘'A lady, sir, 
though it was said she much resetpbled 
me, was yet of many accounted beaUti- 
fhl ; but though I could not with such 
estimable womsr ove^ar believe that, 
yet thus far 1 will boldly publish her^”' 
&c. Few passages have occasion^ 
greater trouble to the commentators. 
Warburton gave it up in despair, and 
proposed omissiops, as the only mode 
of clearing the sense. We find it 
pointed out by tho old corrector in the 
simplest manner. He reads — ^*But 
though I could not with self estima- 
tion wander so far to believe that,** 
&c. Mr. Collier justly adds, that so 
acute an emendation could hardly be 
the result of mere guc^s-work, but 
confirms the idea that the old corrector 
had some better manuscript than the 
printer of the first folio could have 


In the Winter's Tale occurs a very 
striking instance of a line restored, 
which looks decidedly Shakspearean. 
Leontes gazing on the supposed statue 
of Hermione, says to Paulina, who is 
about to draw the curtain-*- 


” Let be. let be ! 

Would I were dead, but that rpothinka edready— 
What was he thali did make U ?” Ae. 


Something is evidently wanting here. 
The break is unnati^. The missing 
line, marked in italics, adds much to 
the force and clearness of the speech 
of Leontes 

«T.et be, let bet 

Would 1 were dead, but that xnethiuks already 
/ erm hut drady rtmt^ lookifig ttpwt rffme, 

Wluit was he that did msfce it?” Ac. 

A similar restoration* of ejjual value, 
occurs in Coriotanus (uci iiu scmieS), 
where Volumnia, in her entreaty to her 
son to be patient, says— 

” Tray be couuMird * 

X have a heaK tot Uftle apt as youn, 

nut yet a brain, l^itds toy Uite ai^lEer , 

To better ’vkatoKB.** 

Mr. Collier naturally asks, to What 
was irolumma*s heart as ** little apt**; 
AS t^t of Ooriolanus ? The iuserUii^ 
of an omiited line, from hk eorre^^\ 
Iblio, giVes'the answer j-r 

I have h heaTt as little aptar yowi C , 

Tdhrock eftfiivol t»itkt»a the uUtt offerer* ; 

, Butyet a br4au^ that leads Wyiiieot»iiig«r' .r 
To b«tWc *, 



Wp the 

fiKjrtjindest correctloiMi iit tbe Tt)laiiae. 
Meneniiift of himself^ act ii. d 0 eae 29 

I am Imown to be a hamorbos patri. 
man» and one tbat lovea a cup of bot 
Hrina, with not a drop of allaying Tyber 
in‘tJ fiaid to beaomething imperfect in 
Ik^onring <be ^rst complaint." First 
complaint^*’ in coimexion with Mene- 
niusa Ipya for a cup of ^ot wine^ is 
iinmte!%ibleu The cqiyist heard iQ« 
distinctly, and wrote for i^AIrs^ 
So says the old cbrrector, who gives 
the ’ passage as follows : ** One that 
loves a cup of hot wine, vMkout a drop 
allaying ^ber in't : said to be some- 
thing imperf^t in : allaying the thirst 
complaint.** The aonse and humour 
ate thus restored, both of which were 
lost in the word ** first” In act ii. 
scene 3, Coriolanus, when soliciting 
votes for the cousulship in the forum, 
and dressed in the garb of humility, 
says, in the first folio, 1623 

** Why Inthii vooItIiUi. ioeStM thouKl I«tuul hdsre V* 

In the second folio, 1632, tongue*’ 
was altered to *'gown.** Much com- 
mentary has been exhausted in trying 
to explain ^s, but all in vain. Bow 
acceptable is the meaning supplied in 
the newly discovered copy 

** Why in ihit woQlUiM toge •hould I itoud here, 

' Tob«rofUobftnaX>ick;'* 

In King John, Constance has always 
said, in reference to the sudden friend- 
ship between France and England, 
that it, 

** odd ia ftmUy imd painted peace.** 

For this we are told to read— 

** I« cold in unity ond/atii^ im peace.” 

And for 

, *• WlUi^ icorni a medem inroeatlon,” . 

To substitute a widow's invocation, a 
word exacts suitable to the condition 
of the ipeaker. 

In Menrg the Fourthf part 1, where 
the king haa always saidw 

» Shall hoy treude and Indenli wtUi fhoM, 

When tber have loet;ind f(»A>tted thejned^f ** ' 

We arb now insib^uoted to subsritnte— 

** ShhU ve bay treenui, oud indent ao. 

Hothibg cai^ weQ be plmner than that 
foesrVtp^fi^h was&e true w^d of 
the poet. , ‘ ' 

In the secopd part of the 

jpow^th^ wWo the king : days, in his 
soliloquy on 

bhder taeai^eiepUA c^'eopity .etatc*” 

The true reading appears to be-* 

*• Under 


3, Queen MlMcgaret denouuoes Gbster 
as ' ' 

<** me fhWe of nature^ end the ioa of hell.” 

How mtioh more striking and satisfac- 
tory are the epitheb b the corrected 

ibhoM— 

** The ^atn ef hotwe, ead the »e<tm of hell.” 

And, again, when Buckingham, remarks 
of little Tork— . 

•« Wltik vhtt a fliorp, provided wit he reftaone,” 

The true reading appears to he 

” With vhet a thatplg pointed wU he reofloni.” 

And, further on, Eichmond, speaking 
of Eichard, calls him, as the words 
have hitherto stood— 

» The wretched* bloody, and nturping boar.” 

Wretched** is a poor epithet applied 
to IlUchard, compared to reckless^ which 
is now substitated. 

In Henry the Eighth^ Anna Bullen 
says of her advancement — 

** Would I had no being. 

If thU aolnteuy blood a Jot.” 

** Salub my blood *• is scarcely intelli- 
gible ; but the correction — 

** If thli 0 lett» my blood a Jot*” 

explains away an obscurity in the 
easiest manner. In the speech of 
Queen Catherine, ^ has be^ 
tomed to say— 

AiQlvemeup 

To the ahayiiest hind of Juatlce.” 

The old corrector substitutes hni/e for 
kind ;’* and reads — 

To Uie ehorp’at knife of Juitloe*” 

When, afterwards, Wolsey says— 

** It thaU be, iherdfbre, bootlem 
longer yon deoire the court. 

He also changes desire** to dejer, 
which, manifestly, is more suited to the 
place— 

That Imiger yon 4efer the ceuii.” 

In Borneo pnd JitUetf the line of 
Juliet, ^‘That runaways* eyes may 
wink,** dsc*, is sljbmd to. That enmies' 
eyes may wink. Further on, "The 
palerefiex ofOyntliia*sbrow,*' is much 
improved by die omisd<m of one letter, 
ana becomes " Cynthia's how/* 

Jtdim Chtsar, act i scmie i, the 
meowing. JBnes harp hitherto been 
printed tnua— 

** Whoneotttd tb«y OU th*t>ta]lc*ddfltoAio, 
That bet wid« woUm «iidoi»fwii'4 bot 9U« mam” 

In the last line we are tdd to read walls 
for waBm : We could name m<m than 
one adir of r^te who, in the part of 
Cassius, has a 



xmviciion that it wad the better word. 
In the quarreUscenei wheif Bmttid says, 
" I shall be glad to learn of noble men/’ 
noble is struck out, and abler insert^ 
in the place. The improvement will 
scarcely be disputed. 

There are twenty.seven vmy impor- 
tant corrections in J^acheih The fol 
lowing undoubtedly prove themselves 
When Lady Macb^ says.^ 

** No« kearen ptep tbiv«ghLtkeU«]iketof thsaarle, 
To cry Hold, hold 1” 

We find this alteration— 

‘^Nor heaven peep JhroQgh the blanknM of the 
dart/* Ac, 

And, afterwards, for 

‘ * What iraa’t there, 

That made yon hreak ihla eni^tn^lie to me ?** 

We find the mere change of the letter 
o for e elicits the true meaning of the 
poet, which has hitherto been obscure, 

“ What boait wai*t there. 

That made you break thie enterprtee to me r* 

"If trembling I inhabit,’’ in the speech 
^ of Macbeth to the Ghost of Banquo, 
is changed to, " If trembling % exhibit** 
In act V. scene 14, Macteth’s^ soH- 
loquy is thus printed 

« ThU pmh 

Will cheer me evtr, or dleeeat me noir, 

♦ I have liv’d long enough j my way of life 
Ii fall’n Into the eear, the yellow leaf/’ ac« 

The old corrector reads the passage, 

** Thli pnrt 

Will cAaiV me ever, or dlaaeat me now. 

1 have liv’d long enotigh i my Map of life 
li faU’n Into the tear, the yellow leaf,*’ 

confirming, in the first instance, the 
suggestion of Bishop Percy, and in the 
latter that of Dr. Johnson, which car- 
ides out the metaphor with elegance 
and analogy. 

** deanae the ftuifM bowm of that perllouattiiir/' 

is altered to 

Oleanae the itufird bosom of that parUons grtV/^ 

In Biamlet, a line in the King’s so- 
liloquy, 

» And oft ’tli been the WkM pdrt itself 
Buys out the law/’ 

becomes, 

** And oft ’tis seen the viok^ pe/m iUelf 
Boys ent the law.” 

" Ai$d what judgumtt would step 
lh>m this to this ? ” is jSsebl^ eomj^d 
with the newly-discovmd correction, 
" And what judgment would 
from this to this/* 

The four Unefib beginning Lnpmial 
CsMar dead and turned to |iay/* are 
marked a quCtatio% but llem whiMt 
author liis ii^posidble to gasm 


In JEastirs act U, so. 4, where 
the old Kmg says, 

“ To be a eommSie with the wolf and owl, 
KecessUy ’a shttfp i»in«h,l” 

The corrector reads, 

** To be adokrade wUh the wolf, and Aowf 
aiarp j^noh.” 

In Ddgar’s sp^ch, act iv, se. 1, 
the common reading has beeni 

** yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d, 

Than still contemn’d and Matter’d.” 

It now appears that it should be, 

** Kss, better thus wnibioten to bo oontmnn’d, 

Than still contemned and flatter’d.” 

In Othello, act i. sc. 1, where 
lago wishes Eodcrigo to awake and 
alarm Brabantio, 

” Do, with like timorous accent and dire yell,” 

is corrected to 

” Do, with like clamaroui accent and dire yell.” 

No one will doubt that "clamorous” 
is the preferable word. 

In act ii. sc. d, for, 

” And passion having my best jndgment cOllled/* 

we find. 

And passion having my best jndgment queUad,” 

Anthony and Cleopatra ocmtains 
one of the most striking emen- 
dations in the whole volume^ In act 
i. sc. 2, we find, 

** The present pleasure 
By revolution lowering) does heemne 
The opposite of itself.*^ 

Such has always been the text, 
which has occasioned many surmises. 
None of them approach the change 
offered by the old annotator — 

** The present pleasore. 

By repetition tourings does become 
The opposite of itself.” 

We could go on multiplying ex- 
tracts, but enough are given to direct 
attention. We neither wish to in- 
firinge copyright, nor weary our read- 
ers. On emendations of a secondary 
class, which are not so self-evident, it 
is needless to dwell. We are by no 
moans convinced thaW 

» PicVd flrpm the Uay finger of a mtUr-mald/* 

in Mercutio’s ** Queen Mab *\ speech, 
is either necess^y or an improvement 
on the line, as it has hithm^o steady 

IMck’d from ttue lacy finger of amald.” 

Neither are we disposed to up Bog« 

" loss^,” and substitute 
as we arenowreqnire^^#* "ArhSih 
fellow enough, go t6$ mA a 
iM^th hkd U^s,** W-h 
bwperof as 

mi^ very w^pme :lfaal t%beity 





vn)! «A ^*{611 fellawenottfi^/* Gran^t^d; 
but be Tueiint that bi« in* 

creaised bis iiuportaueet not tfaaf tbo))* 
teBtided to his ^ichesA beyond this* that 
ho bad wealth enough to sustain losses 
without injury to bis credit or station. 
The phrase has been quoted repeated- 
ly> and is become almost iamiliar. Pr. 
Johnson says the reason why men ate 
giiren to talk complacently of their mis- 
haps isi that they find something in 
the reminiscence not utterly disagree- 
able. Mr. Collie^ takes great care to 
point out wherever a proposed emenda- 
tion in his old folio has been previously 
su^ested^ by the erudite researches of 
Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Ilanmer, 
Tvrwhiit, Steevens, jMonk Mason, or 
Malone. This is just and graceful ; 
while it verifies many elaborate and 
deeply studied conjectures. We are 
sor^ that be has passed over Zacha- 
riah Jackson, a worthy old commenta- 
tor, who deserved notice for some in- 
genious discoveries, which are now con- 
firmed, although his volume, entitled 
** Shakspeare’s Genius Justified,** is 
well sprinkled with the average quan- 
tum of absurdities. Wo cannot sup- 
pose the omission to be intentional, as 
Mr. Collier says> in a note to hjs pre- 
mce, that if be has so erred, it has 
arisen from his ignorance of the fact, or 
from pure Inadvertence* Here are five 
instances. 

In the Merry Wivee cf Windsor, 
Palsla^ says of Mrs. Pord— ** She dis- 
courses, she carves, she gives the l^r 
of invitation,*’ Carves^ in the old folio, 
is corrected to craves* In Tmlfth 
Night, Olivia says to Malvolio— 

** It wa> site 

Firit told ute tHftt (hoa vrMt mad ; th«n CMu’vt in 

viniling/* &o. 

Then ** is altered to than* In Jljfeu- 
mre far Memar^* act i. sc. 4, in the 
speech of Claudio relative to his mar- 
rying JulieW 

**' On!/ IW anUMi0<aioii nl II dovfr/^ 

is corrected to-.*- 

« Only fcf of n doww.” 

U M‘t W«tltiwtSv4* 10«. pstn. 
Bc, I, t|teU9A*r 

Tlmt w4 pri*W esa bofipJ <sai,” 

has a slight ajteratiani which much 
proven the senses 

•* Tbftt «ai» htapy non 

Happiness priine, meaning youthful 
happiness ; i|.8 prime is explained by 
Hr. Johnson. 


In the STufe, <mt iv, sc* 3, 

Femita remif^ks to Flonael.*- 

** not toat our f«Mt« 

In ^ery tnw« Sots folly, and tlio fMWi 
mgOH H With ft Oimtoitt, t ultoiild ItlUili 
To «(w ypu to attlrwd , f worn, 1 thlnlt, 

^0 show myself ft |lato/' 

Sworn ** here is uniutelHgpble, The 
old corrector alters the t>^ord to so 
taoru— 

1 tbnold blosili 

To see you »o ntUivd t §o mor 1 tUlnk, 

Xo sbou' nutolf ft 

The words have nearly the same 
sound, which readily accounts for the 
error, if the copyist wrote by ear. 

These emendations are all proposed 
in Zachariah Jackson's volume, pub- 
lished in 1819. We cannot find tnem 
anywhere else, except in Mr. Collier's 
old folio, by which they are confirmed. 
As fiir as Jackson is concerned, they ore 
as original as they bto judicious. Let 
fair dealing therefore be rendered where 
it 18 due. Jackson was one of the first 
who maintained that many obscurities 
in j^hakspeare arose from misprints or 
typographical carelessness. He sought ^ 
not to find recondite iheanin^ where 
there were none, but to supply rimple 
words, which contained a meaning. 
He had hit the right trail, but he wan- 
dered again, and lost it in tangled 
mazes. The high-sounding, not to sa^ 
arrogant, title ot his book, gave um- 
brage to the learned critics of acknow- 
ledged place, as savouring too much 
of the ** fumum ex fulmire.” They 
had scarcely recovered from Becket's 
Shakspeare’s himself again 1’* and 
hesitated to admit into their ranks an 
unknown candidate, not duly qualified. 
Men swelling with collegiate honours 
are jealous m intruders on what they , 
consider their own sacred preserves. 
They view them as unlicensed poachers, 
and regard them with the same con- 
temptuous feelings wbich regular sqI- 
iers extend to marauding Croats, Ff n- 
dours, Cossacks, or Guerillas. Jay- 
son had no scholastic pretensions. He 
neither wrote himself down an LL.H. 
nor an A.S.S. He was as insignificant 
as Firon.— nothing, not even an acade- 
mician. But be happened to be a 

pfmtmv ^ compositor, and 

deeply skilled in the mysteries of 
upper andiower letter-eases. During 
a captivity of eleven years in a French 
prison at Verdun, some good Samari- 
tan lent him a l^iakspearo to beguile 
the beaVy hours, pe conned over 
the pages again and again, his 
mind coUtinualiy revm^ing tq his trade. 



until ’'lie 'lie 

had found 6utiilie nifiiiBf|^ 
all tho disputed passages. He ran into 
extremes, as all enthusiasts do^ 
they get astride on a iihdbi^ ; hut he 
IV as treated ill, laughed at, and neglect- 
jcd» beeause h^ made mistake* 

Mr, Cbllier’s publi<iatton has 
•warmly welcomed, aUd eatmot fail to 
be considered a great Shakspeareah 
movement in the true direction* It 
will form henceforth an inseparable 
pendant to the received editions, and 
'must nudoubtedlv take the lead over 
every other cbmpuation of Notes and 
Emendations^^* It is not going too 
ihr to prononnee, thatin intrinsic value, 

* it is fairly worth all the rest/* Shak- 
speare stands now, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, two hundred and 
ibrty-seven years alter his death, On a 
higher pinnacle than ever. He went 
down for a time, under the influence of 
exotic importations and corrupted 
taste : hut he has sprung up again with 
the elastic rebound of undying gemus, 
Power, patronage, rank, wealth, and 
fashion, may conte on slender merit 
temporary fame, but they cannot waft 
it into the haven of imtUortaUty. The 
poems of Nero, though lord of the 
majestic world,** perished with him. 
gflhose of Homer, an indigent itinerant 
card, are transplanted into every po- 
lished language, and-will live as long as 
ideas are by language communicated. 
The copious woiks bf the British So- 
lomon, who ♦^trowed himself to be 
the oldest and the wisest king in Chris- 
tendom,’* lie worm-eaten and neglected 
on the Shelves of a few onvisited libra- 
i^es. Many a time hay© the piwfane 
s Vulgar, ignorantly-flagitioua, kindled 
theit tobacco pipes with ihe very pages 
in which he fulminated against the use 
of the noxious weed, b<rth as a man 
and a Christian. The heavy lucubra- 
laons of iVederiok the Great ore seldom 
opened. ButShakspeare, without birth, 
or station, or tempoml grandeur, is in 
every hand, in ©veiy mouth, and im- 
pressed on ©very he^ which feels and 
Owns the kindred sympathy of natum. 
The fiune acquivea by hterary talent, 
and above all, by sublime poetry^ is 
not only exc^ent hi Itsell, but th^ 


and some almost equally 
stupendous edifices in India, exist after 
a vast succes^on of years. Nothing 
but an internal convulsion of the globe 
appears likely to overthrow such im- 
mense piles. Yet they have not tapanar 
znittml to posterity the name^i of those 
monarchs, through whose vanity, su- 
perstition, or munificence, they were 
erected. The finest designs of ancient 
art are almost totally lost. The ex- 
quisite performances of th© statuaiy^ 
and the painter are mouldered into 
dust ; but Praxiteles and 2ieuxis will 
always live to fame, for the pencil of 
literature paints to distant ages, and 
its colours fade not amidst the revolu- 
tions of time. Without the bard or the 
historian, the monarch bifilds, and the 
artist designs in vain. Dark,” says 
Ossian, ** are the deeds of other times 
before the light of the song arose.'* 
And Horace to the same purport, re- 
marks-.^ 

«* Vixfire fortes ante Agamemnoiia, 
t HcC ci^v^s 

mscntttr» f gnollqi^ tongas 
Noute : extent vxte snero.’* 

Oct. lae. 4. Ub. 6,4. 

Heroes existed before the Trojan 
war, but no divine bard recorded their 
Ihme, and their deeds are concealed in 
night. We close our paper with a 
short extract from the Edinburgh Re- 
view of July, 1808, in which the re- 
marks on general emendation are wor- 
thy of remembrance s— ' 

“ ’Ihc real admire of Shakspeare, we be- 
lieve, care very little about his comment^ton^; 
yet if we wish to tmJerstand ^very word of an 
author who wrote more than two hundred 
years ago, we must accept of the services ^f 
the antiquajy and the verbal critic y but these 
helps b^me hindrances; and nuisances In- 
deed of the drst magnitude, when they 
to six times the bulk of tliC original au^% 
and engage ua, at avery tenth line, Ip 
pdltry polemics of purblind annotators and 
grovelling transerfbera of black lettor. Out 
of twenty-one volumes, th© most extended 
and voluminous edition, two-tl^rds at ie#st 
are made up of lon^ quototions, hot always 
rdloyant to the stib|ect ; tedious dissertations 
oh obsolete customs, add and some<« 

times vary nu^Vil controverides on dVal 
readings, or questions of punctuatkai.'* 

V "tier 



mm cx^vaoiKa'a 

BY OSB OF “ 

most slk66pmli| it^ous, tlm^ 
£ttle man 1 ever know in my wki^e life 
Wi» Tom Clu^ins, He had Very few 
opinions of his own^ knd scarcely ever 
ilttempted to contn^ctanyone bigger 
than a schoolboy. He had as htUe 
pan as a pigeon, an4 (if the truth must 
be told) about as much courage as a 
tom-tit. He liked everybody wbo was 
at all likeable ; and was, indeed, in re- 
turn, very popular with the entire 
neighbourhood. And yet, Cluggins bad 
two; terrible antipathies, that, when- 
ever they were called into action, chang- 
ed his whole and inspired ms 

soft, good, loving little heart with fear, 
and hate, and horror, that for the time 
made quite a respectable, formidable 
sort of fellow of him. These two an- 
tipathies were not the natural growth 
of that heart, but were introduced 
there, and planted and nourished by 
circumstances which arose shortly after 
his birth, and over which, as it may 
be supposed, he had no control. To 
come to the point, his two antipathies 
were widows and attorneys. I put the 
widows first, chiefly in compliment to 
the sex, for it is hard to say which 
he disliked most, upon the whole 
-.-.for while he hated widows more than 
attorneys, he certmnly feared attorneys 
more than widows ; and his horror of 
both was pretty equal 
It was in this wise that he acquired 
his pr^udioes. Old Doctor Cluggins, 
Tom's lather, lost his wife shortly after 
had given birth to her last child, 
and when Tom was about ten years of 
age. The old man (not that he was 
so old either, but he was older than his 
son Tom ; ahd so people began to call 
him, old Tom Cluggins, because they 
began to call his son young Tom Clug- 
gins* Fathers, by the way^ great 
fools to call a son by thmr 6Wn name, 
for it is sure to nmke them, in this 
Vray, dd before their time)--‘WelJ, the 
old man, after a short time, mame^ ^ 
again^^why, I io not kpqw, except that 
be was very happy hi his first wife, 
and ibexemre thi^ he hikht 

do as Th© 

stepmother he brought dvci^ his three 
diiWr^ waii a ^idbw-^ve-and-forty, 
or thereabouts^ btumm, stirring sort 


two anwAwntas. 

SBB MYBYIOS.**. 

of a woman, whoSC defimet husband 
had left her the sole dominion of all 
his earthly possessions-i-that is to say, 
a plantation in one of the West India 
Istands, and a boy of about the same 
age as Tom, or a little younger, their 
joint ofispnng.^ Whether the revenues 
of the plantation had anything to do 
in inflaming old Cluggins's heart, I will 
not say (West India preserves are cer- 
tainly very hot, and the widow had a 
capital stock of them), but sure 1 am 
that the widow's son did not increase 
the attraction, for he was a big, lub- 
berly, illcondidoned, cantankerous, 
troublesome cub, that if thrown into 
the scales with Venus herself would 
have made her a dear bargain. 

However, a year bad scarce elapsed 
before the Widow Gepple was at the 
head of the doctor's establishment, as 
Mrs. Cluggins the second. Tom was 
old enough to feel the change sensibly. 
He remembered the gentle, afiection- 
ate mother, who lovedmm aJl the more 
tenderly that he had so much of h^ 
own nature about him ; and thepooiV 
timid, sensitive boy wept in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way comers, where he 
could escape the hawk’s-eye of his 
Btepdame, recalling to mind the blessed, 
happy days that were gone, and con. 
trastmg them with the liie which he 
was now doomed to lead. A dog's life 
it was, for Bobby Gopple was eternally 
pitdiing into mm, and bullving him, 
and loxwng it over him — in all ofwhich 
he was aMted by his mother, who' 
scolded Tom if he complained tohcr, and 
boxed his ears if he complained to his 
father. It was little wonder, then, 
that Tom hated his stepmother ; and 
for her sake he contract a hat^d of 
all widows, whom he funded to be a 
sort of monster, who went prowling 
about, with mattimonial designs 
against mankind in general. 

In a few years after the marriage 

^ mime the teitfible dep^don in West 
India prqpeHy, which reduced ao 
many of the most a^^uent merehants to 
utter desiitutioxi. The widow’s plan- 
tafi[ptt r^tenues sank down to aero, and, 
Vhat was worse, the liabilities of the 
estate had to bo met in the meantime. 
Under these circumstances, old Clug« 
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gins betook himself to a certain attor- 
ney (one Sorbodge> ^ho liTodhard by)* 
for tnepurpose of making snch arrange- 
menis m the way of composition “wi^ 
creditors^ di^osil of consignments of 
sugar and coneoi calHng in debts> and 
so forth, as might enabfe them to save 
something out of the wreck* Attorney 
^eroodge went to work a veni. 
geance, and the result w^ that 
course of law, not only the plantation 
itself disappeared as utterly aS if it 
had gone in a landslip, but all the 
ready money the wctor had put 
by for his children disappeared also. 
Old Cluggins struggled on for a time, 
but his heart was broken* He became 
careless in his profession, and lost his 
atients one after another, till at last 
e was left nobody to doctor but him- 
self. This he did with so little success, 
that upon a raw, cold wmter*s morning, 
when Tom was about twenty -one 
years old, he found himself walking 
after a coffin in the capacity of chief 
mourner, watching in a state of stupi- 
fied grief the interment of his father, 
end retummg, under the guidance of 
some kind friend, to his wretched 
home, with a bewildered impression on 
his mind that all his misfortunes wero 
caused by a widow and an attorney. 

The friends of the family now came 
Torward in ftie hour of need. They 
contrived to scrape together the little 
remnant of property which was yet in- 
tact, The widow and the attorney 
combinated in a desperate attempt to 
possess themselves of the assets, in 
which they were vigorously opposed, 
and ultimately defeated, by the imiends 
of the family. They then both retired 
from the scene of action — the attorney 
to his <Ac6 ; th& widow, accompahiea 
by her son, to a distant part of the 
oouutry, which had the honour of being 
the place of her nativity. But sp much 
had Tom’s mind b^en agitated by 
the conffict wi^ the lady atid her hjfw 
advism^, in vffiich the pbm frliow had 
to take a pi^ominent part as adminis- 
of his ffithpr, that his antipathy 
to yridows imd attorneys was increased 
to an amount of intmisity which seemed 
tt^ally foreign to his nature* The 
^ait^d fortune . and his 

two sist^ would hot hermit them 
retain the house in ^ic9 had 
hem bom ? at^dii^ly, the interest 
in it was sold, and a very sipball tene- 
ment in the same street, but oh tlm 
posite side of it» 4^asipto^ in 


Tom forthwith set up as a doctor (for 
his father had brought him up to bis 
own profrssion), committing the do- 
mestic management to his elder sister, 
the younger girl having been adopted 
by a maiden aunt. 

Up to the time 1 i^eak of, there 
never had been more than one doctor 
in the^town of Alton4e- Moors. (How 
it can boast of a gin palaoe and two 
doctors, but that’s neither here nor 
ther.) You may, therefore, im^ne 
that such a worthy fellow as Tom 
Cluggms had a fair chance of getting 
on. Everybody felt for him, and was 
ready to give him a lift in the way of 
his business— (I mean when they were 
sick, for I won’t take upon me to say 
that any one, when in health, took a 
pill or a black draught just to put a 
enny in Tom’s pocket) — and though 
is father’s professional mantle, which 
was considered to have descended on 
his shoulders, was very much damaged 
during the latter years of theyold man, 
still it vms a mantle, and that was 
something after all, and Tom put it on 
reverently and hopefully, and ho 
brushed it up delicately, and patched 
it carefully, and contnved by degrees 
to make it look (mite respectable, un- 
til he was able to lay it aside for a new 
one 5 by which metaphorical observa- 
tion I mean to convey that the old 
doctor’s reputation was worth some- 
thing to Tom ; and his own diligence, 
and, 1 believe, skUl (though X cmi only 
speak of that on hearsay, as I never 
had a cast of his office), before very 
long supplied him with a reputation of 
his own. Indeed it was a pleasant 
sight, after the ftrst year of his strug- 
gle to see Tom in a tolerably docent 
black coat and a white choak^ both 
smipulously clean, walking up the 
main-streef» to visit Ellwand, the mer- 
cer’s, old mother — (she was a good an- 
nuity of £12 a-year to Tom, for she 
had halfa-dozen chronic disorders, 
which fortunately he was unable to 
cure to the day ^ her death, though 
he visited her w^kly, and kept Imr 
aJive a good many years, too)— .or 
dipping up of an even%|; when the 
shop was shut, to thd rectory; td take 
a gfcuss of wine with Farsop what, and 
prescribe for his gout. But X think 
^was in bis shnp wat Tom shoie espe- 
daily. Ton my wordit was a gi^d 
spectacle to see him, of a ^e : 

to, whmt'fhe'tnn shone; W' the 
dow, wk^ ' the hig' iflobtil^ ' 
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With «o1otit^d waters^ Utid 
th% mtya^ pas^ilng through tlieth^ dung 
arOttna him a halo of alt isorts of taHe- 
gated lights, that mado him took like 
a glpridod Saint G«ien« albl dtmi 
an hospital wtndov» to m thumped 
aWhy With hU pestle, with a galaxy of 
shining gallipots on the shelves about 
hlui, and ranges of gold •^lettered 
drawers fbrtning a gorgeous back- 
ground to his dgureH 
One day Tom was thus ocoupied In 
his shop compounding some grand 
speciilc for old Mother Ellwand, With 
a great tnany drugs ih it (there always 
are, X suppcwe, a great many com- 
pounds in a recipe, when the man 
that writes the preserfption compounds 
it also), and as he thumped and thump- 
ed, he looked eimr and anon through 
a space in the window, loft between two 
globular bottles, which brought the 
old house where his ihther lived on the 
opposite side of the street lust within 
the jtangeof his vision* l^imehpw it 
bad grown quite ihlb a habit of late 
with Tom to look at the old house, 
and I don’t think he could mind hts 
business if be did not: look at iU.(those 
habit‘i are very odd sometimes ; I 
once knew an old woman that could 
never pray in church without fixing 
her eyes on the figure of Satan in 
the last judgment, which was painted 
in the chanew-window) — and the reason 
why Tom took to looking so much ai 
the old house was this:^About six 
months liefore this time a strange 
family (I don’t mean that there was 
anything eccentric or mysterious about 
thorn, but that they were strangers, 
unknown in that part of the world) 
took up their abode in the old house* 
This family consisted of four periotts, 
A plump little lady of that time of life 
whed, if a woman Is unmarried, she is 
disposed to consider herself young 
ohotmh ; but if sha have a husboud he 
is disposed to pronounce her old 
enough* She bad thO complexion Of a 
bHinetiei ineltidhg to olive* fierluKtr 
Wto sdU biatik (by the whyi those dyes 
toe all humbug: a friend of mm 
had his hair turned a brUlikht purple 
by them, and be was obliged to get 
m bead and WblSkerlli Shbted as bar# 
as the palm of my htoid)^ khd her ey« 
was still brigbk A ^ai^, piere«< 
ittg eye it wto, that sewed sTwaye to 
have a lookout forthemalniidianeei and, 
ty glim her her due, the was a ladylte 
ptom enough in ai^eartome im de^ 


meltoour/ fhongh the locked m if she 
had a HttJe of the Screw about her, 
and would see a bad sbUllhg through a 
leaidier purse^ Well, there was next, 
a young girl not touch over seventeen, 
I should say (imitod she might not bo 
that ali outj *tis impossible to 
some girls' ages, no matter how dbtmy 
you look at tbehi). She bad a look of 
the other, though ^twould be bard to 
say Where the resemblance ky, for 
she had a soil;, sleepy, sentimental 
blue eye, light brown nair, and a face 
so pallid and colourless, that except 
from momentary excitement, you 
never saw a bit of red in it. The 
other two individuals Were a maid* 
servant of all work, and a man of 
multiplex duties, doing all the indoor 
business as butler, besides driving the 
one-horse chaise, and Caring the one 
horse that drew it. 

As I said befbro, there was no myS^ 
tery at all about tbC new comers. 
They came fVom iho neighbourhood of 
Manchester, as the maid of all-work 
told Mrs. Blink, the post- mistress, 
when she Was posting a letter to some 
of her mistress’s relatives in that town. 
The name of the » elder lady was 
Thomvfish, and that of the youni^er 
was ifio same, liecause slie was licr 
daughter, but the torvants always 
called her Miss (by the way, the 
name didn’t suit her over wcllj indeed 
I have remarked that Christian names, 
especially those of women, are olten 
very inappropriate). If it is a bard 
matter, as I already observed, to say 
when a maiden lady ceases to be youngs 
or a tourried one begins to be old, *tis 
the Very d*— 1 to fix that delicate pciiod 
of Ufb in one who ia neither maid nor 
Wifttr A widow, sir, a widow, it 
neither fish nor flosh^oM nor young, as 
one counts a^jto bmr people* If a 
grey lock idyv mmt under her cap, or 
her ptototo turns awry, toe is liure to 
iMtfe Stone observation about all tbai 
she went through upon a eorkln 
melancholy obctokm, and how sbock*^ 
ingly distress of mind niakto the htor 
turn grey and fitll outi and then she wilt 
mtroduce some inddtot which toe tells 
you happened *Must Ave yeUts ago, 
when she wiuUk^^and^twCnty.^’ 

WeU,tbo% you Will ekeuse me fiir 
m htoardibg a guess to the Widow 
Thornyfito's age, mrtoer than this* that 
toe had attained the yearn of discre- 
tion f or, Ar not dtocrilnhg it With more 
atomswey than Mrs. Bltok did to one 




of by She 

phi^as^ of boitig *<^0 ctolckeo.** Bat 
whatever ^Ottbfc th^re loiglit he ihmt 
the Widow Tliorayfiah*^ age, there 
was on© thing that admitted of no 
doubt at all— the '«^idoW was in easy 
ctrcutnstanc^Si and no mistake. $hib 
bought ^hatevet'she trantedi and Jjaid 
ready mohejr down fbr it (by the way* 
thafc^s a Inlbit some ;^ople can never 
acquire — thejr spend too much, I* 
stjppose, at nrst, and so never get a 
^r start of the world, but go on " pull- 
ing the devil by the tail/* as the saying 
is, to the ehd of the chapter^. She 
furnished her house respectably; was 
a good customer to the grocer, and 
loOKed in pretty often at Ellwand’s ; 
and, upon the, whole, the family had 
the appearance of being decidedly 
comfortable. All this Tom Cluggins 
saw, as he noticed, from day to day, 
something good go into the house j a 
hamper from the grocer’s, or a tray of 
some appetising pastry, smoking hot, 
from the confectioner’s ; or a delicate 
fowl, or a quarter of lamb, or a sweet- 
bread, till his mouth well nigh watered, 
as the saying is, and he could not help 
fancying that it might be a very nice 
thing to make one m the family party 
in the dining-room, if it were not for 
that horrible drawback — the widow. 

As it turned out, it was not long till 
Tom had ah opportunity of seeing how 
far the reality within doors accorded 
with the pictures which his fancy drew 
while he thumped his pestle. Upon 
the day to which I alluded just now, 
Tom was thumping with his pestle and 
giving with his eyes, as 1 told you, 
when no saw the door of the Widow 
Thornyfish's house open, and the maid- 
of-alhWork run hurriedly out, without 
her borinei l^ora watched her as shd 
crossed thb street, and caine— ay, 
wheio do ymi think ^he canie 
straight into Tom’s shop, and bolt up 
t#|he eoiititet boforO he hM time io 
bleSs hithMf. , . 

Dbcfe OldtginiJii slir,’ * Said : the 
Woman, Jn k precious duify— «oh, 
pkase dr, step acrosti sent 

me you in all h|stb/* , 

** Tes, yesi ftWy/* Tom, 

almost as much flarliedj^ the maid-of- 
aBiWmi I for he felt a yagi^e, ehildish 
soti of fear, now that hik e;itpectat!ons 
of seeiOf thU indde economy Of the 
Widow Thothydsh Were about to be 
realised* JUst w^i « 1 
call PlUggtf* (H^t W$s |h^ Btl|e ehhp 


that he hired to, watch the shop and 
Canry ihe medicines to his patients). 

What’s wrong, my good girl ?” asked 
Tbni, as he stepped outside the counter, 
and proceeded with her. 

" Oh, please sir, don’t know ; but 
missus hopes uou will— she’! very 
bad/* 

« Mrs. Thomyhsh ?** 

<*Lior! no. Miss Rosar,*' 
says Tom. 

Ees, sUre/* si^s the maid* ShO’S 
a been and gone hof in ’isterlcs aU on 
a sutldcn, and we can’t no ways bring 
her about ; first we tried ’artshorn to 
her nose, and then we tried ’ot hoppli- 
cations t and then we tried cold uns — . 
but ’twas all the same think. So, says 
missus, ^Step across for the doctor, 
maybe he’ll know summat as will bring 
her round/ ” 

By this time Tom and the maid of- 
all-work hftd fairly crossed the street, 
and in bolted the girl (the hall-door 
bad been left ajar — bad practice that) 
and Tom after her. It was with a 
strange feeling, half of sadness and 
half of curiosity, that Tom looked 
around him — there, behind the door, 
was the rack upon which his father 
used to hang up his hat and great coat, 
and the clock, at the foot of the stair- 
case, just as of old j only that it had 
a marvellously clean face, and went 
about its work with a clieery click, as 
if the Widow Thornyfish had ^ot a 
clock-doctor to overldok its intestines 
an operation which had been sadly ne- 
glected by its former owner* 

At the stairfoot Tom’s eye took a 
huiTifed, furtive glance thrmigh the glass 
door of a little pantry, or larder, but it 
was sufficient to Show how much it was 
changed sitiob his day* There. Were 
on tho shelves rows of whitCi fai, 
shining little crocks, doubtless filled 
With jams, and jelhtts, and nmrinalade, 
and all Sorts of good things in the way 
of preserves. A ttoble^lOOkhfg >hrkey, 
deplumed and undressed in eVCty sense 
of tho word, my on its biiifefc 

upon the shelf beneath, pinned wit# 
and leg like a fidon; apd Mde ilj kid, 
upon a capaomus dish^ add surmounted 
by a dome of wite-Work to jOxiteci jt 
from iite rakish Jks that went singint 
and gadding about it^ !dte ybung, 
aplln^lda m grating of a 
vpat^ reposed, in the odtw of 
ems b .'deji#te ifcn^t of yeai,* , 
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bones and make-shifts, the dry crusU 
and sorry fare that garrisoned this 
little cbaiiiber under the administra- 
tion of his stepdame. Well, I can't 
stop to tell you all the changes Tom 
noted, for if I did, I should never get 
him up to the Widow Thorny fish's 
drawing-room. Up Tom went, how- 
ever, following close on the lieels of 
the maid-of-aU-work, up the neatly- 
earpetted stair-caso, past the window, 
now filled with fragrant and bright 
niums, and into the room, lie 
no sooner opened the door than 
the widow sprang towards him with 
au eagerness that made him start back. 
But the widow did not notice his 
alarm, for she knew nothing in the 
world about his antipathies — how could 
she? So she said to Tom, with as 
much freedom as she would have used 
towards an old nursetender — 

I’m so glad you’re come, Doctor 
Cluggins. This poor child is very ill, 
I’m afraid,” 

The widow preceded the little doctor 
to the sofa, where poor ^^Miss E-osar” 
lay pale as death, languid, and quite 
exhausted. Her eyes were closed, but 
the tears now and then swelled out 
from under the lids, and rolled upon 
her wan cheeks j and a fluttering sob 
occasionally broke from her, making 
her lips quiver — the last struggles of 
the violent emotion which it was plain 
had shaken the young girl’s heart. 

Tom’s heart was as tender as a 
chicken’s, so he leaned gently over the 
girl and felt her pulse, which was low 
and fluttering, and he chafed her tem- 

E les with some nostrum or other, which 
e brought in a little phial, and in a short 
time she opened her eyes with a deep, 
long sij^, and then wept silently and 
pl^tifidly till her heart seemed to bo 
quite relieved (weeping, I've always 
heard, does women good, though a man 
must be smashed outright when he 
takes to crying) ; then he ordered her 
to be ]put to %ed, and prescribed a 
eomponng draught, which he went 
away to compbumJ without delay, pro- 
mising to see her again in the evening. 
The widow saw him to the door, and 
pressed his hand kindly (by the way, 
when he got back to his sbop, he found 
there was a half sovereign m it), and 
hoped he would not fail to come at the 
appointed time. In the evening Tom 
was punctml in returning to his pa- 
tient, whom he fotind booked for a 
pretty smart fevoJP, and after he had 


given a thousand directions to the 
maid^of-all-work, who was to sit up 
with the young lady through the night, 
he was slipping away quietly horhe, 
when the widow begged him to wait 
and take a cup of tea. Cluggins 
didn't know how to refuse, although 
he had some fears about trusting him- 
self alone with a widow, so he turned 
in to the drawing-room with her. 
*Twas wonderfully changed since last 
he passed an evening in it. The cur- 
tains were drawn cosily across the 
windows, there was a cheerful fire in 
the grate, and an um was singing on 
the table, with a bubbling, steamy 
song, that set the lid dancing up and 
down. The widow was monstrously 
polite to Tom, called him ‘^Doctor” 
every moment, and thanked him for 
his attention to her little Eosa.” By 
degrees he felt himself quite easy, ana 
wonderfully little frightened, taking 
everything into consideration. Indeed 
he was never so much surprised in his 
life as when, on looking at his watch, ho 
found that he had been a full hour and 
a-half chatting tHe^h^tete with a lady 
who had buried her husband. He 
took his leave at length, and, in so 
doing, absolutely detected himself giv- 
ing the widow a very friendly shake of 
the hand. For many days Tom vi- 
sited his fair patient, who, in duo time 
(a good doctor is never in too great a 
hurry), came round under his treat- 
ment, and was at length able to come 
down in the evening, Cluggins be- 
came extremely interested in nis young 
patient, and indeed it was not to be 
wondered at, for I have often heard 
him say that she was a very nice, gen- 
tle young person, and never refused to 
take his doctor’s stuff to any amount. 
Well, by degrees Tom began to think 
that so tractable a patient would make 
a very comfortable, bidable wife; and 
he fiiU the idea Rowing stron^r and 
stronger upon him the more he ^as 
in her company. He was now on quite 
an intimate footing with the family ; 
came more as a friend than as,a doctor 
(be refused to take any more fees), and 
now and then went an evening with 
the mother and daughter. I don't 
know whether I told you that he was a 
good-looking fellow, but he really was 
so, and aU the house, including the 
man and maid-of-ali-work, grew quite 
fond of him, Miss Boim was appa- 
rently a melancholy, sentimental young 
lady, and tiais was just what* Tom 
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liked of all tilings, for lio had a dash 
of sentiment hinipclf ; and insensibly, 
but quite naturally, he fell into a habit 
of talking in a very pretty romantic 
■way about the affections and all that 
sort of thing, yet in such a guarded 
manner, that it would not be very easy 
to discover to whom he addressed his 
observations, but his heart often tlut- 
tered when ho found some soft sen- 
timent, or even a passage of poetry 
(ho had an old volume of the “Elegant 
Extracts” that ho used to read con- 
tinually), gently responded to by a sigh 
from pretty Miss Eosa. 

One evening after Tom had sat later 
than usual, lapped in an elysiuru of 
sweet thouglits, having actually detect- 
ed a tear in the girl’s eye at a passage 
of poetry which he quoted with signi- 
ficant tenderness, about the joys of 
wedded love or something of that sort, 
he sought his lonely bed-chamber, not 
knowing exactly whether he had cross- 
ed the street upon his head or his feet. 
As henndressed himself, and lay down 
in his bed, very pleasant visions took 
possession of his noddle. He was now 
getting on swimmingly in the doctor- 
ing line. People seemed almost to get 
sick for the purpose of throwing busi- 
ness into him ; and he had just ven- 
tured to buy a cab, nearly as good as 
now (it belonged to a doctor in a 
neighbouring town, who had smashed 
and gone to the bad), and turned out 
quite creditably in it, when ho went to 
visit any of his patients ia the countiy. 
So ho thought, and I think naturally 
enough, that he might now venture to 
look out for a wife, more especially as 
his sister, who had kept house for him, 
had lately married, and gone off to 
live with her husband (a very proper 
thing to do, when a husband has got a 
house to take his wife to, but not 
otherwise). Then the image of j^retty 
little Rosa slipped into his mind’s eye, 
and he thought what a pleasant thing 
it would be to shift his quiirters once 
again into the old home of his child- 
hood, with Rosa as his wife, and such 
a clever, thrifty, managing woman for 
a mother-in-law as the Widow Thorny- 
fish — somehow he didn’t feel much 
horror at the notion of having a widow 
filling that relationship, for it Vas no 
fiiult of Rosa’s that Alderman Thorny- 
fish left her mother when he went to 
his grave. Tom turned all these agree- 
able thoughts in his mind, as he turned 
from side to side in his bed, and he 
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lookc<l at the thing first one way, and 
then another, and no matter how he 
looked at it, ho liked it uiieommoiily ; 
and so he fell asleep, having almoat 
screwed up his courage to pop the 
question the very next day ; and, in 
the meantime, he spent the remaiudev 
of the night most agreeably dreaming 
of Rosa, and a thousand pleasant ideas 
connected with her. Eor all that, he 
didn’t pop the question next day, for 
hedidn 1 feel himself just so courageous 
in the daylight; but he went on a lit- 
tle longer in the old way, ]»laying Ids 
game with the sanKi cautious generality, 
and, as he fancied, making his position 
surer at every visit. 

I don’t know how long Tom Clug- 
gins nught have gone on shilly-shally- 
ing in this fashion — for, as I told you, 
he was not a fellow that had very 
much pluck in him- — had not an event 
taken place that, by exciting his fears, 
quickened him to action. One fine 
evening, it might have been about a 
fortnight after ho first determined upon 
popping the question to Miss Rosa, 
he was standing at the shop-door, as 
the ’buss from the railway sialion 
came up the street. The ’buss drove 
two or three times every day up the 
street, for that matter ; and, as Tom 
told me himself, he never paid the 
slightest attention to it. But on tin's 
day, somehow, he was attracted to it, 
as if by a secret impulse. There was a 
rakish, smart-looking young^ fellow^ sit- 
ting beside the driver, smoking a cigar, 
and looking up at tlie houses, as the 
’buss passed on. As his eyti fell 
upon Tom, he leaned over to the driver 
and addressed some observations to 
him, and then burst out laughing at the 
answer, Tom felt himself blushing to 
the roots of his hair, and Irs heart 
throbbed with some indefinable alarm, 
for be felt assured the rakish young 
fellow was laughing at him, though 
why or wherefore Tom could no more 
divine than the man in the moon. 
But Tom’s alarm and confusion were 
complete, when he saw the ’buss 
pull up suddenly at the Widow Thor- 
nyfish’s house, and the rakish young 
man step down, and knock with a sell- 
assured loud knock at the Widow 
'Thorny fish’s door, .jllie young man 
seemed quite at ease about his recep- 
tion, for he had got out his valise and 
black bag before the door was opened. 
I'ho door was opened, before long, by 
the mald-of-all-work ; and Tom eaw 
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lier eyes brightening up> and her fiice 
look qiiile j<>yiid, ivlien she saw the 
new comer, and then be went in with 
his baggage, and the door was shut 
after him, leaving the poor little doc- 
tor to his meditations. He could not 
have been left to loss agreeable com- 
panions. \Vho was this rakish young 
fellow? Wliat brought him to the 
Widow TUornyfish's, Why was he so 
much at home as it would appear? 
Did he come to see the widow or llosa ? 
Ahl that was the momentous question 
which he wished to have solved, yet 
knew not how to come to the solution. 
Over and over again poor Tom pro- 
posed all these several qiieiies to his 
own mind, but without coming to any 
satisfactory" conclusion ; and as lie 
tossed and turned in his bed at night, 
he came to the firm resolution that he 
W"onld no longer delay putting the 
final question, which would decide his 
fate. 

The next morning, after he had 
breakfasted, Tom arranged himself with 
peculiar care ; and as he knew, by sad 
experience, that he could not depend 
over long upon his courage, he told 
Pluggs to have a sharp eye to the shop ; 
took down his hat from off an old bust 
of j:Escnlapius, on which he lind got tlie 
habit of placing it, and prepared to 
sally forth to the Widow Thorn} fish’s, 
and decide his fate and that of tin; 
fair Rosa iiu'ontinently. 

Now it so hajqieiied, that just as he 
was stepping over the threshold, who 
shoukl stej) out from the widow's but 
Miss Rosa herself, and with hei* — oh, 
agony and di'spair — the v<‘ry indivi- 
dual, rakish young ftilow who had ex- 
cited all Tom’s fears. Yes, there Ini 
was, looking full of fun and spirits, and 
with an air of confident fauuli.arity, as 
if he were an accepted lover. , Ho took 
the girl’s arm lovingly under his own, 
and looked up into her face with a 
bright pleasant look, ami said some- 
thing that made th<‘ pale, sorrowful 
features of the girl brighten up ; and 
in this maimer they jjassed away up 
the street, before Tom could recover 
from his distress and amazement, TonTs 
heart sank within him at this sight. 
If is 'jealous fancy at once set this jxmng 
fellow down as t|ie favoured suitor of 
Rosa ; and yet, when he thought of all 
the soft sweet things which he had 
himself spoken to her, and the way in 
which she had received them how 
often she had smiled kindly upon him, 


and even, as he thought, returned the 
gentle pressure of his hand, when part- 
ing at evening, he could not help feel- 
ing, although he was one of the hum- 
blest, of human beings, that the fair 
Rosa had given him to understand his 
suit was not imKCeejd-^tble ; and he set 
her down as one of the most deeoilful 
of women, if it were indeed the case 
that she hud another lover lying all 
this time perdue. 

At all events, w'hatcvcr might be the 
real state of the case, the suspense which 
lie now endured was less tolerable than 
even the certainty that his hopes w'cre 
all delusions ; and, with a desperate 
elfort, he set forward, to resolve all his 
doubts at once and for ever. For this 
lurpose, as soon as the hajipy couple 
lad passed up the street, and turned 
oil’ to the right, under the trees along 
the III all leading to the country, Tom 
walked straight across to the widow’s 
door. ** Perhaps,” said ho to himself, 

it is all the better that 1 should first 
sound the mother on the subject, as, if 
1 find Rosa’s heart is already en|:aged, 
I shall be spared the pain of a rejection 
by her.” 

Up Tom went to the drawing-room, 
which he found enqily ; but the servant 
said that ** Missus” would be upstairs 
immediatelv. The little doctor sat 
down cm t!ie sofa, and employed the 
interval in arranging his thoughts, and 
planning the mode in whieli he should 
open the subject. He had not made 
up his mind upon this perplexing point, 
when in slept the widow. Toni rose to 
salute her. 

Ah 1 my dear Doctor Cluggins, 
how glad I am to see you. You never 
looked in upon ns, even for a moment, 
all yesterday, you naughty man— sit 
dowm, pray.” 

lorn sat down, and the widow sat 
down beside him quite close. The poor 
fellow never felt so embarrassed in the 
whole course of his life. It was quite 
terrible, be afterwards assured mo in 
confitleiice, to find himself in such close 
qujii'ters with a widow, considering his 
amip^ithy — though at this time it was 
very much abated — entirely by them- 
.selves, and quite out of the reach of 
any asgistanec, in case he should want 
it. The widow saw his craban^assment, 
and determined at once to relieve him. 

" Now, tell me avIw you didn’t come 
to tea last evenings Rosa and I missed 
you so much ?” 

“Why,” says Tom, “ I saw you had 
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a friend with you, and thought you 
might prefer not to have strangers.” 

“Strangers I Doctor CJuggins,’* said 
the ■widow, looking tenderly reproach- 
ful at Tom. “How can you call 
yourself a stranger when you know we 
look upon you as a valued friend.” 

Torn plucked up some courage at 
this kind speech. He felt he would 
have the mother liis ally in his suit 
with the daughter, and Toni knew 
enough of the widow to feel eonvinced 
that would be half the battle. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Thorny fish, you are 
very kind to say so ; very kind, iu- 

de(!(l, very ” and there the poor 

felloAv stuck as mute as a fish. 

“Oh, nol” says the widow. 

“Yes, indeed, but you are,'" says 
Tom. 

“Are whaty dear doctor?" asked 
sbe, looking straiglit into his eyes till 
be dropt them down on tlic door (I 
don’t mean that his eyes literally fell 
out of his head, but he looked down 
at the carpet as if looking for an 
answer). *Twas a critical moment. 
Tom felt that be should now, if possi- 
ble, secure the widow’s aid in his favour, 
but his natural limidity })rcvented him 
going straight forward to the point, so 
he said — 

)Vhy, you are a kind, good friend, 
who can understand one's ledlngs and 
sympathise with thorn, too.” 

“ Indeed, oh 1 indeed I can,*’ said 
the widow, sighing gently, and looking 
a little modest. 

“ Well, then,” continued Tom, after 
a moment's pause to collect his thoughts 
and arrange the mode in which he 
should open the attack, “ well, then, 
do you know, I feel very lonely fur 
some time past, especially since my 
sister Winifred left Jae. She got mar- 
ried .J^ot long sincti, a she tells me 
tlxat matrimony ao happy a state, 
my dear ]\lrs. TliOrnj fish. ” 

The widow sighed deeply — whether 
it was a tribute to memory or to hope — 
to the happiness that was gone for 
ever with tlie ahlerman, or that was 
to come with his successor — God 
knows ; I*m sure I don’t, nor did Tom 
either — but sigb she did, andthat most 
touchingly, and then she remarkoti — 

“ Oh^ yes ! a happy state, indeed, 
dear Doctor Cluggitis, when hearts 
that are congenial arc united. 2, in- 
deed, have good reason to say that 
matnmony is a blessed and a happy 
state.” 


Two Antipathies, 

** You can’t think — no, you can't 
indeed,” resumed Tom, “ how solitarv 
I feel myself in iny house now ,* and I 
leel it all the more since you came to 
live so near me.’’ 

“ How strange !” said the widow. 
“ Why, I should hojie since you have 
known us you would have felt less 
solitary. You know how glad wc aro 
always to see you. Indeed, you are as 
welcome in this house as if it was your 
own.*’ 

“Oh 1 it is so kind of you to say so,” 
cried lorn, in high delight. Do you 
know, I have (jften ihouglit of late, 
particularly when after spending a 
charming evening here, I lay upon my 
solitary couch — — ’ Here the wido>v 
blu'^hed, and made a liltle timid, 
startled movement a'^ if she was afraid 
of Tom, poor fellow, which she wasn’t 
though, and needn’t to — 'twas 
(piite the other wiiVy for 'twas she 
Irigh toned Tom when she started, for 
he fancied he had said something 
wrong, and it was a full minute before 
be recovered his composure. At last 
he got all straight again, and con- 
tinued — 

“What I mean to say, in^r dear 
ISIrs. d'horn} tihli is, tluitl have in such 
monumts felt that it was (piite ridicu- 
lous for uie to keep a house all for my- 
self; and then I have gone on faney- 
inLS in a. sort of a sweet dream, how 
delightful I should feel if I wen^ once 
again dwelling in the dear old house 
where 1 wtis born. This very house, 
dear ^Mrs. Tliorn^ fish !” ^ 

“La!’’ cried the widow, ‘Giow 
funny I And pi ay how did you propose 
to realise this dream, you dear roman- 
tic creature ?’’ 

“How, ah I can you ask mo such a 
qucblion. I would realise it by invest- 
ing mysidf, could I dare hope to do so, 
wdih tin* proudest, the dearest title, 
dear I^Irs. d'horm fish, the title of — of — 
hushuiul to one of its fair inmates,’* 

The widow' said not a word, but 
looked down most becomingly. Tom 
prepared now for the laht decisive 
charge. He took the widow’s hand 
ami said passionately, though the poor 
fellow trembled like an aspen leaf ail 
the while — 

“Siu'cly, surely, you cannot mis- 
take me? You cannot have failed to 
notice how deeply my allectious werb 
engaged? Y'ou could not have mis- 
understood what drew me hither so 
often? Ohl no, you did not, and I 
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felt that your kindness encouraged 
iny suit, and that you would con- 
sent to oiu- becoming one happy 
family.” 

Tom ceased. Ife had done wonders, 
and astonished himself. The widow, 
after a respectable delay, looked up 
kindly upon Tom, and said with a 
charming frankness — 

Well, then, dear Tom I I con- 
sent.” 

“ Bless you 1 bless you !” ejaculated 
Tom, in a rapture. Indeed he was so 
beside himself that he absolutely mum- 
bled a kiss upon the hand that lay all 
this time in his (there was a time that 
he would not believe it possible he 
could do such a thing as kiss the hand 
of a widow, but now he looked upon 
her in the light of a mother, and lost 
all his antipathy). When his raptures 
had subsided, he proceeded to make 
his attack u])on the citadel, now that 
he had carried the outposts. In other 
words, feeling that he was sure in 
the mothers concurrence, he wished 
to ascertain upon what footing he 
stood with tlie daughter. And here 
his constitutional timidity again im- 
peded him, so he went beating about 
the bush. 

Well, then, dear Mrs. Thorny iish, 
now that I am so happy as to have 
your consent towards realiw^ing my 
dreams, there seems but one thing more 
wanting to complete my felicity.” 

‘*What is that, Tom?” asked the 
widow. 

‘^Why, I should like to know how 
Bosa will I’eel disposed towards the ar- 
rangements. I assure you, I have 
not breathed a word to her on the sub- 
ject.” 

Of course you did not, Tom. It 
would indeed have been highly iraj)ro- 
per to liave done so, till you had first 
spoken to me.” 

“That’s exactly what I thought. 
Still, I hope the matter will be agree- 
able to her, I have ventured to think 
that she is rather partial to mo.” 

“ For that matter, I think she is,” 
said the widow; “but at all events 
Bosa is too dutiful a daughter not to 
acquiesce in any arrangements which 
1 approve of. Make yourself quite 
easy on that head,” 

“Ah! my dear Mrs. Thornyfish, 
now indeed you make me the happiest 
of men. You then will open the mat- 
ter for me yourself to Bosa, and obtain 
her consent?” 


W Antipathies, [March, 

“ Pooh ! pooh 1 my dear Tom, I 
shall do no such thing. I don’t see 
how her consent is of the least impor- 
tance in the matter.’’ 

Tom stared at the widow with a be- 
wildered air, and slowly repeated her 
last words, as if he were not sure that 
he had rightly taken them in, 

“Her consent not of the least im- 
portance !” 

“ None in the world,” said the wi- 
dow. “ What voice can she have in 
the matter ?” 

“ Bless me I you ain’t serious, sure- 
ly !” cried Tom, quite puzzled. A 
young lady not to have a voice in the 
choosing of a husband for ” 

“ For herself? Certainly, when the 
time comes ; but as yet slio is too 
young for me to consent to her doing 
that.” 

“ WTll, but didn’t you say you’d 
consent, my dear Mrs. Thornyfish ?” 

“Yes; indeed I did, Tom: nor 
shall I retract now.” 

Well, then, as you do consent, 
why shouldn’t she be asked at 
once ?’* 

“Asked !” said the widow; “asked 
what ?’’ 

Why, to marry me, to be sure— 
what else ?” 

The widow sprang from the sofa as 
if she were beside a boa constrictor, 
instead of a little fidgetty, timid doctor, 
and stood bolt ui)i'ight, glaring at him. 
In a moment, however, she recollected 
lierself. and, uttering a wailing cry, she 
sank down motionless on the floor. 

Here was a scene for poor Tom. 
He knelt down beside the widow, and 
commenced to chafe her temples, and 
use such other means of restoring her 
as occurred to him. After a time, the 
widow opened her eyes, and, fixing 
them upon Tom, cried — 

“ Oh 1 cruel deceitful 1 begone, and 
leave me to my affliction 1” 

Tom was about entering upon some 
explanation, when chancing to look 
into the mirror opposite, lie beheld, to 
his dismay, his beloved Bosa leaning 
on the arm of the rakish young man, 
both apparently most absorbed specta- 
tors of the scene. They had, in th^r 
return from walking, slipt quietly into 
the r6om, and finding how Tom and the 
widow were engaged, they stept behind 
a screen, where they would have re- 
mained concealed, had not the mirror 
treacherously reflected them. There 
they stood, unconscious that they were 
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discovered, the rakish young man pur- 
ple in the face with suppressed laughter, 
and making all sorts of strange faces 
to restrain an explosion, while the fea- 
tures of Rosa cxprossotl feelings of 
distress, and shame, and pity. Tom 
could endure no more ; he rushed from 
the room, took the steps by four at a 
time down stairs, passed through the 
door, traversed tlio street (he knew not 
how), and, gaining his own domicile, 
buried himself in the remotest corner 
of his bed-room. 

There's nothing in the world, as 
they say (I can’t speak from my 
own experience, never having met 
any accident of the kind), there’s 
nothing in the world makes a man feel 
so small as a fidse niove in a matrimo* 
nial speculation. To propose fur a 
lady and get a refusal is bad enough ; 
but to be accepted, where one has not 
even popped the question, must be the 
very deuce. Afellovvin such a statemust 
feel very like a lly caught in a spider’s 
web, when he is buzzing gaily by with 
quite dillorciit thoughts in his head. 
'Twas just so with poor Tom Clug- 
gins. He had gone forth in the smi- 
fahino of the morning, gay and spright- 
ly, full of the hope of catching that 
fair young lly, Miss Rosa, in his own 
toils, and, lol he had fallen incontinent- 
ly into the spider meshes of her widow 
mother. He was in a pitiable state of 
feeling: not only had he lost all hope 
of Rosa — that he was sure of, from the 
expression of her face, which he caught 
in the mirror — ^l)ut he had addresse<l 
the widow in language which, upon re- 
view of it, he found to be so very equi- 
vocal, that she was not unjustified in 
attributing anti accepting it as a declara- 
tion of love to, and proposal fur, herself. 
In fine, he felt overwhelmed with 
shame, disappointment, humiliation, 
and perplexity. He dreaded, of all 
things, the affair getting w'ind ; an oc- 
currence which he had a horrible pre- 
sentiment was sure to happen, consi- 
dering the manner in which the rakish 
young gentleman seemed to have en- 
joyed what he had witnessed ; find, at 
times, a vague intention crossed Torn's 
mind of decamping, at the dead of 
night, from the town, with all his 
elfects. Long before night camg, how- 
ever, all possibility of executing such a 
plan, even if he could have screwed up 
his courage to it, was cut off. About 
three o'clock, as he sat in the little 
parlour off the shop, still turning the 


matter over in his head, and like 
Othello, pcr[dexed in the extreme,” 
he heard a strange voice in the shop 
demanding of Tluggs if Doctor Ciug- 
glns was at home ? Tluggs answered 
that he was ; and as Tom looked over 
the muslin blind of the glass <loor, ho 
beheld a sight that made his heart sick 
with a presentiment of something ter- 
rible — 'twas no other than the figure of 
the rakish young man marching after 
Tluggs right up to the door of the 
parlour. Reforc Tom could efiect a 
retreat to the upper regions of his 
house th^door was opened, ami the 
unwolcoi® visitant stood right before 
him, intercepting his exit. 

Doctor Cluggins, if I mistake not?” 
askecl the young man, looking with a 
grave and stern air at Tom. 

“ Yes, sir ; I am Doctor Cluggins. 
May I ask to what I am indebted for 
the favour of your company,” 

Certainly ; my name, sir, is Tid- 
gcoii; Oluiiies Pidg<5on.” 

Well, sir,” said Tom, “ I make no 
doubt of whfit you say ; but 1 don’t 
think lever heard of you before.” 

“That’s strange,” said the other, 
“ considering your intimacy with my 
friends over the way. However, sir, 
as one to whom the interest of that fa- 
mily is very dear, I have waited upon 
you, without delay, in tlic double capa- 
city of the natural protector and the 
attorney of Mrs. Thorny fish.” 

Tool’ Tom stared with open mouth 
at this terrible announcement, and he 
felt the cold perspiration upon his fore- 
head. Here he was by himself, -vyithin 
arm’s length of his greatest antipathy. 
The lawyer continued, meantime, to 
regard him with a fixed and stern look 
that mesmerised the unhappy doctor. 
When he liud sufficiently indulged in 
this torture, he resumed — . 

“Mrs.Tliornyfish, sir, has stated her 
case to me iu the fullest manner, and 
placed herself entirely in my hands. I 
am bound to say, upon a most impar- 
tial, and business-like consideration of 
the whole, I am clearly of opinion that 
your conduct has amounted, especially 
in your interview of yesterday, to the 
most unequivocal ^ass7irnpsit* in the 
eye of the law. I was casually a wit- 
ness, sir, of some very important com- 
munications by yon, and have no 
doubt that an action for breach of 
promise will decidedly lie* There are, 
moreover, some letters of yours to 
Mrs. Thornyfish, which strongly c jr- 
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roborato this opinion, and -will be pow- 
erful evidence with a jury." 

Tom f^rew absolutely sick at this an- 
noniieenieut, tie had, indeed, onco or 
twice written a note to excuse his ab- 
sence to tea, and put in a sentimtmt or 
aspii'iitiou about the hapf)iness of wed- 
lock and the miseries of his bachelor’s 
life, intended for thii fair Rosa ; and 
lie now felt, in the dismay and confu- 
sion of his intellect, that they would be 
damning witnesses against him, if 
brought to light. 

Such b(*,ing the state of the case, 
sir," continued the law'yor, “ 1 have 
done inyself the pleasure d||cJilling on 
you, to ascertain what you propose 
doing." 

Tom ieltthat the best thing for Iniu 
to do, would be to do nothing at all ; 
and so he made no answer. But it 
was no part of Mr. Pidgeon’s design 
that Tom should esctioe him. 

“ AVhat I wish to Know, Dr. Clug- 
gins," said the lawyer, peremptorily, 
'*is sim[)ly whether you are disposed 
to carry out tow'urds my client your 
proposal of this morning. 

1 protest,” said Torn, my pro- 
posals were entirely meant for the 
younger lady, and I am cpiite ready to 
abide by them.’’ 

Gammon I" said Pidgeon ; she’s 
engaged already. Sure ) ou must have 
known it.” 

“ I ndoed, sir, I suspected you were — ” 

Me 1” interrupted Pidfreon, with 
a burst of laughter. “ ’Tis against 
the law, sir, to marry one’s niece. But 
that's beside our present business. 1 
now reejuest to know whether it is 
your intention to marry my sister, 
as a man of honour, or to abide tbo 
conserjuenoes. I shall give you five 
minutes, sir, lor consideralion.” 

The lawyer seated himself with the 
utmost coolness in Tom’s arm-chair, 
and, drawing forth his cigar-case, 
struck a light, and commcnc<jd smok- 
ing. There was something ileliherate, 
and, as one might say, cold-blooded, 
in this proceeding, which showed Tom 
the sort of a man he had to deal with. 
He revolved hastily in hivS mind the 
terrible alternative. An action of such 
a nature as threatened would ruin his 
character and his professional jiusitlon 
for ever, even if she, the widow, were 
nnsuccessful ; but how could slm fail? 
There were the letters and his constant 
visits ; and tUe-a-Uten often wdth the wi- 
dow alone; and then the language and 


the scene which the attorney witnessed, 
and could prove on the trial, while he 
had no witness and no defence ; and 
tlnm he should have to put himself 
in the bands of an attorney to defend 
liim — a dreadful alternative for one of 
his way of thinking — and to pay no 
end of a bill of costs. So Torn came 
to the conclusion that the law-suit was 
not to be thought of under any cir- 
ciimstanees. Then he thought of the 
widow — with fear and trembling, no 
doubt ; but still he did bring himself 
to look at her from this new point of 
view ; and he thought of a thousand 
little kindnesses and comfortable ways 
about her, and the dear old house, and 
the good larder ; and he involuntarily 
gave iitter.iiice to his thoughts, as he 
j)k*aded with himself, setting up one 
antipathy against another. 

A very excellent person, no doubt,” 
he muttered. 

lYcll, I should say she is, though 
I am her brother,” said Pidgeon, at 
once understanding his ruminatiems, 
and replying to them. 

** A good housekeeper?” 

“ Caiutiil.” 

And, 1 am sure, would make any 
one in her house very comfortable.’’ 

<< Wouldn't she, though,” said Pid- 
geon; ** 1 should say, he that gels her 
will be a happ / man ; besides, she has 
lots of cash.” 

By this time the parties insensibly 
fell into a regular discussion on the 
merits of the widow, which ended by 
Tom’s consenting to renew his propo- 
sal to Mrs. Thornyfish, which Pidgeon 
took care ho should do in a less equivo- 
cal and very formal manner — namely, 
hy addressing to the lady a note, of 
which her brother was then the bearer ; 
and in the evening Torn waited ou the 
fair oiuj in person, and, having once 
made the leap, he got on wonderfully 
well ; and was surprised to find his old 
— and he now felt ill-founded — aver- 
sion rapidly disappearing. And so ener- 
getically were preliminaries forwarded, 
that, in about a week after that memo- 
rable morning, the whole village of AU 
toii-le-Moors was agog, and the church- 
bells ringing out a lusty peal, and the 
boys and girls huzzaing, and running 
after a chaise that drove rapidly away 
from flic church-door, bearing with in it 
“the happy couple, "ToiuCluggins and 
his blushing bride. Tom was searcelj^ 
settled in his new abode, or rather his 
old one, when his brother-in-law, the 
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attoniey, commenced to patronise him. 
It so happened, that their neighbour 
W ickhain, the tallow-chandler, had just 
then taken it into his head to erect cer- 
tain vats, and cluddrons, and God knows 
what sort of utensils, lor boiling down 
fat, and making soap ; and the conse- 
quence was, that Tom’s new house was 
now lilled with all kinds of aborninable 
odours, which were as numerous, if 
they were not as ‘Mvcll d<*fined and 
several,” iis those counted by Coleridge 
in Cologne. The Avidow — I moan Mrs. 
Cluggins — declared that tliere was no 
enduring the nuisance. The attorney 
said, that Wickham slundd be com- 
pelled to abate it; while Tom, who 
dreaded the ver}^ name ot law, and was, 
moreover, tolerably well accustomed to 
queer smells in his own way, was en- 
tirely in favour of putting up with the 
lesser grievance of the chaldrons, than 
the greater one of tho Common Pleas, 
dom, however, was out-voted. Wick- 
ham refused to abate bis jians and 
coppers, and so to law Pidgeon went, as 
a duck takes to water. Poor Toni ivas 
in an agony for full six months, while 
Pidgeon was in high delight, and li- 
iially triumjdied over Wickluun and 
Scroodgo, by getting a verdict >vitU 
damages at the assizes, and compelling 
the removal of the noxious boilers. 
Strange to say, Tom was not yet done 
with law. It so happened, that Tom’s 
steiuuother, and her son, Hobby 
Oopple, had, some time before tliis, 
sailed for the M'est Indies, and were 
drowned in the passage. Upon this, 
the acute and restless mind of Pidgeon, 
who had now st'ttled at Alton-le-]Moors, 
look a fancy to overhaul all the affairs 
of 'J'om’s lather, to the great dismay 
of poor Tom. 

Tile result, however, was, that Pid- 
geon soon discovered that Scroodge had 
wofully mismanaged the West India 
property, save in the matter of making 
costs for himself. Pidgeon was now 


in his element, and poor Tom was un- 
dergoing a slow process of having his 
nervous system torn asunder. Never- 
theless, before a yeai* was over, Pidgeon 
did contrive, by means of the myste- 
rious machinery of the law — by orders, 
and fiats, and re-hearings, and 1 know 
not what — to turn the whole proceed- 
ings insidci out, and at length to re- 
cover for 'fom a very pretty little sum, 
and thereby to triumph signally over 
Hcroodge. 

All this time you will be curious to 
know how Tom and liis bride got on. 
‘AVcll, I can assure you, nothing could 
be better. She made him a kind, 
comfi>riid>le, prudent wife, as he often 
gratefully acknowledged as they sat 
together of an evening, after Miss 
Rosa had attained her heart’s desire, 
and was married, after all sorts of 
crosses, to her own cousin. In truth, 
what originally appeared to pro- 
mise nothing but disasters to Tom 
Cluggius, turned out in the long run 
to be the very making of the man, lie 
grow fill and self-possessed, under the 
gonial maniimlation of the widow — at-j 
yefU sec liorses g(ji into good condition 
when well groomed and rubbed down ; 
and ’twiia a pleasant thing to sit with 
him over a glass of something hot, 
after dinner, and hear him confess, as 
1 hav(; done, that he was one of tho 
ha])piiist men living. 

“ Affer all,” said he to me, one even- 
ing, wdiou he was ])arliculHrly mellow, 
and liad just given me the details of 
his £h 1 ventures, after all, my dear 
friend, widow^s and attorneys arc, I 
believe, just like everything else in the 
world — there are good and badof them. 
I have chanced to happen upon ex- 
treme Bpcciinens of both ; and I must 
a<biiit that, upon the w-hole, I ha\e 
more reason to rejoice at than to regret 
my intercourse with widows and at- 
torneys,” 

pHILALEXnES. 
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ftUKKE^fJ FASIE AND C0BDEN‘S FOLLY. 


We onco itskcd a btufT, hearty speci- 
men of the old English Jladical, “ Wliat 
do you think of Mr. Cobden We 
shall never forget his reply, llis an- 
swer was terse and emphatic, and the 
seqjicl has shown it to be true — You 
may rely npoji it, Cobden is sharp and 
shallow.'* 

The pamplilot called “ 17^3 and 
1853,’* like all the wriLin:TsarKls[)eeche8 
of Mr, Cobden, furnishes abundant 
evidence of the truth of the “ sharp 
and shallow” brand nilixod to '•the 
Manchester nianufactunu* ” by tho Ka- 
diciil ndbrmer we have quoted. There 
is in all tliat comes from tin? tongue or 
pen of Mr. Cobden, what we may call 
a systematic super fichiUty — tin*, form of 
elementary philosophy without any of 
the substance of prulbund politics— 
the llinisy vIoavs of what lawyers call 

the first impression of a case,” to4.he 
neglect of scieaice, precedent, and en- 
larged sense. — so constantly and ])er- 
severingly exhibited, that Ave can only 
attribute, his want of depth and breadth 
of thinking to the vices of chip- trap 
philanthrojAV, and the pernicious habits 
of platform declamation. Jlelbrc wc 
advert to the last literary ellusion from 
this incessant agitator, let us brielly 
charaelerise its author. 

To a clear liead and an active temper, 
Richard Colxlen united a fiuent tongue 
and a vulgarly ambitious nature. Bred 
in Mancliostor life, he possessed the 
flippant and ever read}' adroitness, 
the familiarity with cuiTent facts, and 
proficiency in the skin-deep political 
economy, Avhich is ever found in the 
luiUb’ead sciolists of the saucy and 
sectarian school of Manchester politics. 
Ho came upon English political life at 
a time when there was a want of an 
eficctivo tribune and activci popular 
speaker. Cohbett, in talent Avorth a 
thousand Cobdens, had died in 1835. 
Henry Hunt was, in all senses of the 
term, no more. Mr. Joseph nume 
had no tahmts for stirring popular as- 
semblies or exciting the multitude; 
and the only exaggerations iji which he 
Avas profieiont were of the arithmetical 
kin(l, George Ootc, with all 

the convi(‘tions, had none of tlie capa- 
cities specially required for an English 


Radical reformer, and, greatly to the 
advantage of historical literature, aban- 
doned the impulses of progressive Li- 
beralism for the interests of permanent 
literature. Mr. Henry Warburton 
Avas a mere superannuated encyclope- 
dia in brocclies, full of facts that had 
lost their significance, someliines con- 
sulted, but generally neglected, Mr. 
Thomas J^uncombe was a mere dandy 
demagogue, a ]>leasing declaimcr of 
platform platitudes — a well-bred, good- 
nalurod, polilical humbug, that lauglied 
at himself and all mankind. Mr. 
Tlioimis Waklcy, his colleague, had 
more lahmt than truth, more clever- 
ness than (!haractcr ; a man whose 
tongue was often lisUmed to, but rarely 
trusted. Jii those days, 1884 to 1841, 
thm e Avas only first-class democratic 
genius, one far- fumed popular speaker, 
but a host of inlluenees, which, over his 
r<*ceut grc.vti, it Avould be invidious to 
characterise,interfeivdAvith O’Connell’s 
inllinmce oA’or democracy in England. 

It was at such a time that Mr. Cob- 
den entered into public life, the par- 
liamentary sj)oko{rmaii of the factory 
interest, the guide and tribune of the 
hlarichestcr ])arty. I’he Whigs could 
not estimalc the results of their own 
Reform bill. The scions of their vaunt- 
ed families AA'cro more skilled in figures 
of rhetoric than arithmetic — their 
boasted Kussells, Normanbys, Mor- 
peths, et hoc genus^ bad far more talent 
for similes than statistics, for composing 
declamations, than for calculating bud- 
gets. With some fifty members to bis 
back in the intereat of the factory lords, 
Avith the want of a good popular ^*cry 
at the time, with a substantial monied 
interest behind him, and the showy 
clap- traps of an ad captaridum question 
at his command, full of practical de- 
tails, and flushed Avith antagonism to 
a '^j>roud aristocracy,” Mr. Richard 
Cobden, a third-rate tribunc,who could 
not have lived for an hour in rivalry 
Avith the Girondist chiefs of the French 
Revolution — a man Avithout genius of 
intellect, or greatness of heart — sharp, 
quick, but supcrfieiul — Avas enabled, by 
the blunders of one party, the bullying 
of another — by trimming here, and 
tergiversation there — to aid in carrying 
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a much disputed qiiegtion. N'othing 
contributed to this overrated man’s no. 
torioty more than the artful compli- 
ment of Sir llobert Peel, who, fore- 
seeing that Lord John llussell would 
more suo endeavour to appropriate to 
himself the settlement of the question, 
by his allusion to ^^the unadorned elo- 
quence of Richard Cobden,*' at once 
advertised the success of the Manches- 
ter agitator, and balked the monopolis- 
iiifr ambition of the baffled and out- 
stripped Whig leader. 

Fired by his triumph, and yet per- 
haps having an uneasy sensation at 
heart that his success was felt to be 
more accidental than deserved, Mr. 
Cobden has now aimed at a higher 
mark, and aspires to inaugurate a new 
I>opnlar party with dubious designs in 
politics. The Quixotic quietism which 
this un-English demagogue now pro- 
fesses must not induce us to treat his 
machinations with contemptuous ridi- 
cule or listless apathy. In the times 
in which we live there is a propensity 
to inflammatory folly, as if mankind 
were drunk wilh words;” as if the 
phrenetic tiatulencc of popular de- 
clairnors had a more than customary 
spell in disoi-ganisiiig and debauching 
those many-hcaded masses — ‘‘semper 
avidi novarum reruni.” Let vigilance 
be maintained, and we do not despair 
in the least of the democratic designs 
of this Manchester agitator being over- 
come. 

la asking our readers for their atten- 
tion now, we can promise them not to 
go over the ground occupied already 
by the ])ublic journals. The London 
and provincial press of the empire has 
dealt out severe justice to the shallow 
fallacies of this angry agitator for 
peace, whoso “ Liberalism ” means le- 
velling, whose precedents are American, 
whoso principles are democratic in a 
plebeian sense, whose sympathies are 
more cosmopolitan than British. The 
flimsy views of Mr. Cobden upon the 
question of “ national defences ” have 
been too signally demolished in debate 
by Lord ralmerston, and in contro- 
versy by the whole press, for us to 
engage with exploded fallacies. But 
a most important part of Mr. Cob- 
den’s “ 1793 and 1853 ” has been ne- 
glected — we mean his elaborafe detrac- 
tion from the signal merits of Burke 
in his “ ReHeclions upon the French 
Revolution.” Observing, that Mr. 
Cobden and the Manchester party 


have now taken up a new position, and 
that they have avowed ulterior designs, 
it becomes of the first importance to 
fix attention on the grave nature of the 
questions they have raised, and it is 
therefore that we deem it to be most 
useful to expose the fatuity of Mr. 
Cobden’s estimate of the famous 
“Reflections” of Burke. It will be 
well for us heixi to mark the degree of 
importance which we attach to Mr, 
Cobden’a opinions upon Burke. 

It is in politics as in literature or the 
fine arts; the estimation in which 
great classical writers are held marks 
the degree of culture and knowledge 
prevailing amongst admirers or de- 
tractors. When Voltaire ridiculed 
Shakspearc, his criticism exposed 
only tlic false views of “ nature ” held 
by the Frenchman. The old formal 
modes of gardening — cutting hedges 
into batteries, and clipping shrubs into 
hiunaii form, attested the deformed 
id(‘as of beauty amongst the mecha- 
nical landscape-gardeners of the time. 
The neglect of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” in an age v/hen the rants of Nat 
Lee, and the rhyming plays of Dryden 
were deemed sublime, proved the de- 
based state of public taste in the days 
of the second Charles. The pojiularily 
of Minerva Press novels amongst read- 
ers who deemed Jane Austen insipid 
and uninteresting, showed the want of 
fine feeling and true sense in the sen- 
timental milliners* girls, who preferred 
romantic slip- slop to pictures of life as 
faithful to nature as the best land- 
sca])es of Constable or Collins. There 
w'crc readers of Irish elocpienco at one 
time who thought Mr. Charles Phillips 
almost equal to Grattan or Curran. 
There were to be found playgoers in 
the English and Insh theatres who 
applauded IMrs. Pritchard to the ne- 
glect of Mrs. Siddons, who cheered 
Sliss Walstein and carped at Miss 
O’Neil. A portion of the low London 
"Whigs in 1812-15 followed Mr. Whit- 
bread — “that Demosthenes of bad 
taste” — as if he were a second Charles 
Fox — and abused Mr. Canning as an 
empty declaimer. There were L*ish 
politicians who decided that the Ca- 
tholic claims should be entrusted to 
the advocacy of Sir Francis Burdett in 
reference to Grattan or Lord Plun- 
et. In all these cases — the things 
admired and the things not approved 
of — marking with damning accuracy 
and scientific precision the gradations in 
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ignorance of the tasteless and thought- 
less Vandal herd. If a man told us 
that Mr. Hume was a better popular 
speak<^^ tlian Mr, Cobden, anti that 
Mr. Cobden was a greater orator than 
I^ord Derby, we all know what esti- 
mate to put u[>oii the taste of so sapient 
a judge. 

It is thus in the case of Mr. Cob- 
den's disparagement of the prophetic 
wisdom and comprehensive science of 
Burke s Reflections on the devolu- 
tion.’* That great work is the great 
masterpiece of British constitutional po- 
litics. AVe can allow for its occasional 
exaggeration, and we do not subscribe 
to some of its opinions. But to its 
great loading views upon Christianity, 
upon tlie Church in those countries, 
the British monarchy, and the legisla- 
ture, we cordially subscribe. In doing 
so we only echo the sentiments of all 
Conservative thinkers ; but what, on 
the present occasion, is of more impor- 
tance, we carry with us the convictions 
of all that is sound and loyal in the 
AVhig party. No sj)ecies of writing 
grows so rapidly stale as political dis- 
sertation on ])assing events ; but ‘‘The 
ll(}flections” diflered irom every other 
political work in our literature. It is 
read now by every one who pretends 
to a good culueatiou. At the univer- 
sities and in the inns of court, it is 
mastered by all who wish fur profleieuey 
in moral reasoning. The public pr(*bS 
of the Empire attests its place amongst 
the political statutes of journalism. 
As a wit once exclaimed — ” Our very 
sign-boards show that there was once 
a Titian in the world, and all our 
leading articles remind us of the exis- 
tence of a Burke !” 

That great work produced, on its ap- 
pearance, a scnvcation witliout parallel 
before or since in political writings. 
It was not an age of shillitig editions, 
but eighteen thousand copies of it were 
sold at once in England, and not less 
than sixteen thousand found their way 
over the Continent. It was the first 
trumpet - call to Christendom,- to 
“rouse itself from the harlot-lap of 
apathy,” and gird itself against the 
dangers and seductions of the French 
phiiosopliy, AVe owe it to the memory 
and genius of our illustrious country- 
man, to guard his fame against the 
caliinmiating disparagement of the 
Manchester levelhirs; and however 
feeble may be the hands that undertake 
liid defenee, we may say that nowhere 
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could Burke’s character be more ap- 
propnatcly vindicated than in the 
pages of the Dublin University Ma- 
gazine,” because our national Uni- 
versity was the flrst public body in the 
empire to confer upon him honorary 
distinction for that great work, llis 
aflecting letter to the Brovost on tiie 
receipt of the degree of “D, C. L.,” 
cannot be read without emotion by 
every son of Alrna Mater — that benig- 
nant parent who was the first also to 
confer literary reward on Burke’s great 
friend, Johnson. 

AVe do not, of course, pretend to 
think that the fame of Burke, any more 
than the glory of the Great Duke, can 
be disi)aragcd by the w’ords of Mr. 
Cobdem bur wish is rather to ex- 
pose the shallowness and unconstitu- 
tional character of the Manchester 
school, its democratic tendency, and its 
dangerous prinei])les. AVheii a great 
classical manual of Englibh y>oli|ics is 
scouted as “ a jdiilippic ” and “decla- 
mation,” and when we are told of its 
author’s “reason and judgment being 
overborne,” and of “the monomania” 
of its writer, it is worth while setting 
against the writer of “ 1853 and 1793” 
the view's of persons that he must him- 
self admit to have been as “liberal” 
almost as he himself could desire. In 
upholding, by ;hc authority of groat 
names, the wisdom and philosophy of 
Burkifs “ Reflections,” w'c will not 
([uote from Tory writers, tliougli w'e 
could cite profound and brilliant testi- 
monies to Burke’s great masterpiece 
from the pens of Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Mr. Canning, Chief Justice 
Buslie, Mr. Crokcr, and a host of other 
eIo(juent recorders of the, power of that 
classical production. AVe will prefer 
to bring the testimonigs of “Whigs 
and something more” to bear against 
]\Ir. Cobden's shallow opinion ; and 
for that purpose we can do nothing 
better than take the names of several 
noted Liberals, who are incidentally 
alluded to by the writer of “1793 and 
1851.” A\''e will see the recorded opi- 
nions, in their mature years, of the cele- 
brated Dumont (the friend, ally, and 
biographer of Mirabeau), of Sir James 
Alackintosh, of Charles Jffmes Fox, of 
Sir Philip Francis, each and all of whom 
were sympathisers with the French 
Revolution, and of course opposed to 
the declaration of war in 1793; and 
to these authorities we will add the 
names of other zealous Foxite Whigs, 
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both of them also opposed to the war 
of 1703 — the celebrated Dr. Purr, und 
the late eminent Professor Smyth, of 
Cambridge. 

But before contrasting the opinions 
of those noted and inot't accomplished 
Whig orators ami writers with the 
flippant ignorance ofthe Manchesterian 
leader, we wish to mark emphatically 
the important fact, upon which suffi- 
cient stress has not been laid by former 
Avriters, that the lleficelions” of 
Burke Avere not written upon a hasty 
survey of French afiairs. lie had 
ever, from the time of the American 
Avar, and previous to it, studied the 
afiairs of France Avllh great attention, 
of Avliich ww find some proof, amongst 
others, in the very remarkable allusion 
to the financial vState of Fi'ance, in his 
celebrated rejily to Mr. Grenville's 
“ State ofthe Nation,” Avherein Burke 
observes^ 

“ Thaler such extreme straitness and dis- 
tivK'tioii lahaiirs the Avhole body of tlie French 
liiiiinces ; so far does tluir charge outrun 
tlitir .siip])ly in ev'cry jiarticular, that no 
man, I belio^'o, has considered their afFaiis 
Avith any degree of attentiun or iufurination, 
hut niu«t hourly 1 )ok for some extraordi- 
nary couvulhion in tlie Avliole system, the 
eirocts of wliich on France, and oven all oa^t 
F urope, it is dilllcult to conjecture.” 

In the foregoing passagi*, the ^'mens 
pnegjigji fiituri” looks to the cfiects on 
** all Europe,” of French afiiiirs. But 
let us turn to Prior’s Biography, and 
sec hoAv Burke’s mind was ullected by 
a visit to France, many years before 
1789;— 

“ In 1773, Mr. Hinko visited France. lu 
Iho following sessions of parliament, * he 
pointed out,’ says Ins hiogni])ber, ‘the 
lamspiracy of atheism to the wnlchful jea- 
lousy of government, lie said that, though 
not fond of calling in the aid of the secular 
arm to &u})press doctrines and opinions, yet, 
if ever it Avas raised, it should be against 
those enemies of timir kind Avho Avoukl take 
from man the noblest prerogative of his 
nature, that of being a religious animal. 
Already, under the eyetematic attacks of 
those men, 1 sl'C, said Mr. Jiurke, many 
of the props of good government mjd religion 
bcgimihig to fall ; 1 sec propagated prin- 
ciples winch will not leave to religion even a 
toleration, and make virtue herself less than 
a name. Memorable words, indeed,’ says 
the biogi’aplier, ‘when we consider their 
lileral fulJilmmV ” 

We will now cite the most remark- 


able political prophecy that any states- 
man ever made; and blind must be 
the prejudice, and besotted the under- 
standing, which Avill not admire tho 
extraordinary powers of divining fu- 
ture CAmnts, as shown in the folloAving 
letter from^Burke to Lord Cliarle- 
mont. It is valuable also, as being the 
earliest recorded p>roof of his opinions 
on the affairs of 1789. We specially 
re(]uest the attention of the reader 
to it ; — 

“ As to ns here, our thoughts of every 
thing at home arc suspended liy our asto- 
nisliment at the wonderful spectacle Avhich 
is exhibited in a neighliouring and rival 
cor.nti' 5 '. What spectators and what actors ! 
England gazing wirli astonishment at a 
Freiicli struggle for liberty, and not knowing 
AvIietluT to blame or (o apidaud. 

“ The tiling, indeed, though I thought I 
s.iAv something like it in progress for several 
years, still something in it paradoxical 
and mysterious. 'J'he '«]ant it is impossible not 
to admire, but the old I*nrisian ferocity has 
broken out in a shocking manner. It is true 
that this may be no more tliun a sudden ex- 
plosion : if So, no iuQicatioii can be taken 
from it; but if it should be character rather 
than accident, then tliat peojde arc not fit 
for liberty, and must have a strong hand, 
like that of their former masters, to coerco 
them. 

“ Men must have a certain fund of natural 
moderation to ijualify them for freedom, else 
it becomes noxious to thiimsolvcs, ami a per- 
fect nuisance to everybody else. Wb.it will 
bo the result it is l\ard 1 think still to saA% 
To form a solid constitutioJi leipiires wisdom 
as well as spiiit; and Avhethcr the French 
possess wise heads amongst them — or, if they 
j)ossess such, Avhether they possess authority 
cvpial to their wisdom — Ls yet to be seen. In 
the meantime, the progic,ss of this w'LoIo 
ati'air is om* of the most curious matters of 
speculation tliat ever was exhibited,” — 
Aoi'/v to Lord Charlcmwnt^ 9/4 Aufju&L 1789, 
//oTc weeks after tahtnej the Bastile, Prior s 
Lif^ vol. ii. pp. 41-42; and vide llnrdfs 
Life of CharkmmL 

The foregoing letter is certainly an 
astonishing manifestation of political 
foresight ; and yet the tone of it is in 
perfect consistency with the whole of 
JTurke’s philosophy. Politicians of the 
Cobden class have often asserted that 
Burke clianged his principles. He did 
not do HO. The American Revolution * 
and the French Revolution Avere 
changes in human ailairs proceeding 
on totally different principles, and 
worked upon by ditferent causes ; and 
there cannot be the least analogy in 
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the political reasoning applied to those 
two great changes. But lot us pro- 
ceed to confront Mr. Cobden with 
our promised testimony from Liberal 
writers, as to the sound principles of 
Burke’s Rellections.” The first that 
we shall appeal to is Burrfimt : — 

“ This work, beaniinff with genius and 
eloquence, though composed at an age when 
imagination is on the decline, created two 
parties in Kngland. Krents have but too 
much justitiecl it; but it remains to be de- 
termined whether the war cr}^ which it 
raised against France, has not contributed 
to the violence which characterised that 
period. It is possible tliat, in calling the 
attention of governments and people of pro- 
perty to tlie dangers which wore connected 
with this new political religion, Mr. Buiko 
may have been the saviour of Europe.*’ — 
Dumont j f/mted h// Profesbor Smyth ^ j). 291, 
voJ. iii.* 

The reader will recollect that Du- 
mont was an Ultra-Liberal of tlie most 
determined school — the secretary and 
advocate of ^lirabcau, and the jirosc- 
lyte of Bcnlham’s views of morality, 
of which the Genevese publicist was 
the ablest propagandist. Yet Dumont, 
writing in the calmness of his study, 
after the frenzy of the lievolution 
had passed away, speaks, as in the 
Ibrcgoing passage, of Burke, as being 
‘Hhe saviour of Europe.” The next 
testimony that we will offer is that of 
Sir James Mackintosh, of whose Viii- 
dicffi Gallica?,” ]\lr. Cobden (p, 33) 
says ; It was the most masterly of 
the replies to Burke and he talks of 
its ‘‘far closer logic.” lie appears 
not to be aware that Sir J. Mackintosh 
became a convert to Burke’s views, 
as the following confession of Sir James 
sufficiently proves : — 

“ Since that time a melancholy experience 
has undeceived me on many subjects, on 
■which I was then the dupe of my own en- 
thusiasm .1 can with truth 

affirm that I subscribe to your general prin- 
ciples, and am prepared to shed my blood 
in defence of the laws and constitution of 
my country.” — MacMntosh to in De- 

emher^ 1796 ; Memoirs^ vol. i., p. 88. 

And wdien [Mackintosh afterwards 
visited Paris, and his health was 
d runk, as the defender of the Bevolu- 


* Compare “Mr, "Macaulay’s remarks on this 
hnryh Ii(’vwu\ Vol. LV., p, 356). 


tion, ho had the courage to say that 
the French had themselves refuted his 

Vindicaj Gallicaj.” AVc will next 
adduce the testimony of Dr. Parr. lie 
was a steady opponent of the French 
war, and on that and other questions 
was a zealous Foxite Whig. Here is 
his sober and critical testimony to the 
permanent and abiding value of “ The 
ileflcctions” : — 

“ He (Mr. Burke) has spread before the 
world many adamantine and imperishable 
truths, which unfold the secret springs of 
luiman actiou'Ji, and their cliects upon humau 
happiness; many in which he uuite.s the 
rendy dK‘,ernmeijt of a statesman with the 
profound views of a philosopher; many 
■which, at all times and in all countries, must 
deserve the consideration of all governments 
and all subjects ; many which the principles 
of the Briti><h constitution amply jiistilied, 
and in which the good nufrals and the good 
order of society were interested deeply and 
permanently."’ 

So '’[)eaks Dr. Parr, in rhilopairis 
Varvicends. Sir Philip Francis is an- 
other of the names cited in siqiport, by 
Mr. Gobden. Well, let us sec what 
was the opinion of Francis upon Burke. 
In his “ Letter jMissive to Lord IToL 
land,’’ p. 17, Francis writes ; — 

“111 my long iniimacy with Edmund 
Burke, to me a great ami venerable name, 
it could not escape me, nor did ho wihh to 
conceal it, that Ciccio was the model on 
which he laboured to form his own eharac- 
ler, in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and 
philosophy. Witli this view, he acted on a 
principle of general imitation only, and, 
in my opinimi, iufinitcly surpassed the 
original.” 

Gentlemen who think that a copy of 
the Times is ‘^more valuable than 
all (!) the works of Thucydides,” will 
not perhajis care for a genius being 
hedd superior to Cicero in the opinion 
of the brilliant Francis ; but it is a 
rule in law that ajiarty cannot impeach 
his own witness, and Francis is one of 
those called by Mr. Cobden. But now 
we must recal the most ignorant and 
impudent passage that ever came from 
hlr. Cobden’s tongue or pen : — 

“ You ask me to direct you to the best 
sources of information for those particulars 


expression of Dumont qiwod Burke (^Edin- 
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of tlie origin of tho French war to which I 
briefly alluded in jny la^t letter. What an 
illustration does this aliord of our habitual 
neglect of the most important part of his- 
tory, namely, that which refers to our o^vn 
country, and more immediately aflects tho 
destinies of the generation to which we be- 
long ! If you feel at a loss for tin? facts 
necessary for forming a judgment upon the 
evctjts of the last century, how much more 
inaccessible must that knowledge be to the 
mass of the people. In truth, modern En- 
glish history is a tabooed study in our com- 
mon schools^ and tlie young men of our 
universities acqniic a far more accurate 
knowledge of the origin and progirss of the 
Punic and Peloponnesian wars, than of tho 
wars of tlie French Pevolutiun.” 

At Manchester it wonhl seem that 
they have not yet heard of snch men 
as the late Hr. Arnold, Professor 
Sinyili of Cambridge, or Sir *raiiics 
Steplien. When His Poyal Higliness 
Prince Albert visit ('d Cain bridge pub- 
licly, he paid only one jirivate visit, 
and that was to the late estimable and 
candid Professor Smyth, the author of 
five elaborate and learned volumes on 
modern history, three of them being 
devoted to the Fvcncli Kevolution. 
Professor Smyth was a Poxit(; Whig in 
opinions, and was not an advocate of 
the war of ’93, but here is liis testimony 
to those Ketleclioiis” disparaged by 
]Mr. Cobdeii : — 

“ Never -svas there such a mirror of iii- 
struetion held up to all men of popular feel- 
ings, of whatever rountr}^ and age. The 
great maxims, the fundamental truths it 
contains, are not onl}' invaluable but im- 
nieasurabh'. I must beg to observe, that 1 
read it over and ov'ci’ again, and as the 
events of the world come crowding and 
changing upon cver}^ year, ^vith more and 
more admiration at the profound philosophy 
which it contains, at the extraordinary' 
powers that produced it.” — Fiofessor Smyth's 
LeciurtSj vol. iii. p. 200. 

And in noticing Mackintosh’s reply 
to Burke, the Prolessor says : — 

“IMr. Burke, wdiose inspiration was of a 
diviner nature, and rose superior to the giddy 
passions of the hour.” 

Mr. Cobden says that he is fond of 
reading Hansard. We wjll treat him 
to a scrap from it, in which the Speaker 
alludes to Burke : — 

“ Everything that I know in politics I 
owe to him.” — Pari, Deb,y vol. xxix, p. 
392. 


Who was the speaker ? It W'as none 
other than Charles Fox, wlio also ut- 
tered the following sentiment, which 
we commend to the Manchester level- 
lers : — 

“ No govomment would be a fit one for 
British siilijects to live under which did not 
contain its due weight of aristocracy, because 
I coiiddcr that to be the jiropcr ]K)i?,e of ihe 
constitution.” — i>< bale on Canada 
1791. 

And as ]Mr. Cobdon prefers the Times 
so much as a historian to 'J'hucydides 
and all his wmks,” we refer him to 
the Times of February 27, 1828, in 
which ho will find, in .speaking on tho 
Test and Cnr])oralion Acts, that Mr. 
Brougham declared his ‘‘ vv-netiation 
for the character of Mr. Burke” — and 
Lord Brougham is another witness 
cited against Bnrke by Cobden ; and 
wc may a<ld that the character of Burke 
by Brougham, alluded to by INIr. Cub- 
den, was dtemed unjust to his fame by 
such excellent judges as JMackiiitosh 
and the late learnc<l Charles Butler, 

We will close this list of Whig tri- 
butes to Burke’s character and fame 
by .^’cfcrring to Green's Diary of a 
Lover of a Liicratnre,” where that 
writer gives his testimony to the con- 
sistency of Burke’s general views 
throughout his illustrious lile : — 

“ The convcrf'ation then turnctl on Burke, 
against wdiora, for liis late conduct, bis lord- 
ship bears an eumity nppioaching to vaiu'our. 
1 ventured, uotwithslandmg, to remark tliat 
1 saw so distinctly the piinciplcs of his pre- 
sent opinions scattered through his foaner 
Avorks, that, coui.n the casK of the 
EkKNCH ItFVOr.UTTON HAA"E UEEN IlVrO- 
THETICALEY PUT TO ME ICKillT YEAIIS 
A(U), I SlIOl’ED HAVE PllKDIOTlCD THAT 
HE AVOUlA> TAKE rKB:C]SKI/' THE COURSE 
UK HAS PURSUED. Tlic care, indeed, Avith 
Avhich this Avonderful man, during a long 
series of strenuous opposition to the mea- 
sures of government, uniformly occupied hia 
ground, and the caution with wdiicli ho qua- 
lified his reasonings — a rare and caution 
Avhieh really seemed superfluous on the occa- 
sion — might almost indicate that he foresaw 
the time Avmuld come, Avhen he should bo 
glad to urge a very different strain of argu- 
ment ; as Ave can scarcely, lioAvevor, give him 
credit for such foresight, it unquestionably 
affords a most extraordinary examjile, in a 
mind so vehement and impassioned, of the 
predominance of philosophical over party- 
spirit.” 

Mr. Cobden tells us to ^Hnind dates 
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the date of the foregoing passage is Oc- 
tober 9th, 1790, and the nobleman re- 
ferred to is Lord Chedwortli. 

Like others of his sharp and shal- 
low” $chool, Idr. Cobdon is misled 
about Lurk(j, by the seeming contra- 
riety between that great man’s actions 
in relation to the American and French 
njvolutions. As wc have previously 
intimated, they were revolutions of the 
most opposite kind. His principles 
were the same, but his deductions 
were of>i>osite, as Cloleridge has truly 
explained in his Biograjjhiii Litera- 
ria — 

Let the scholar, who doubts t kis asser- 
tion, refer only to tlie sjieochcs and wriUii^^s 
of Edmund lliivKe at llie romnicneciiK'nt of 
tlie American war, and compare tliem with 
his speeches and writinics at tlie commence- 
ment of the French lievohUiou. He will 
find the principles exactly the sawe and 
tlie deductions tlie same; but the practical 
inferences almost opposite, in the one case, 
from those drawn in the other; yet in 
both ecpially Icpjitimato, and in both equally 
conlirmed, hy the results. Whence gained 
he this supn'iority of foresight V \\'hciu*e 
arose the striking (lUfermcc, and hi most in- 
Rtances even tlie di^'rcpancy between the 
grounds assigned by Aha, and by llioso who 
%otccl 'U'ith liim, on the same questhmsV 
How are we to cx|.lain the notorums fact, 
that the bpceclies and writings of Edmund 
Burke are more interesting at the present 
day, than tliey were found at the time of 
tlieir first puhlication, whih* tliose of his 
illustrious confederates arc either forgotten, 
or exist only to furnish pi oofs that the same 
conclusion, wliieli one man had deduced 
sciculifically, rat/// ho brought out hy anolher 
in consequence of eiTors, that luckily chanced 
to neutralise each other? Jt would ho un- 
tiiindsomc as a conjecture, even w'cre it not, 
as it actually is, false in point of fact, to at- 
tribute this dilFerencc to deficiency of talent 
on the part of Ihirke's friemls, or of expo- 
ri<uice, or of histoiieal knowledge. The 
satisfactory solution is, that Edmund Burko 
possessc<l, and had sedulously sharpened that 
eye, which sees all things, actions, and 
events, in relation to the larrs that determine 
their existence and drcumscrihe their possi- 
bility. He referred habitually to jmmiph*. 
He was ft scimiific statesman, and therefore 
a seer. For every principle contains in itself 
the germ of a prophecy ; and, as the prophetic 
power is tlie ess^mtial privilege of science, so 
the fulfilment of its oracles supplies the out- 
ward, an<l {to men in general) the oiili/ test 
ot iib claim to the title.’' 

But, perhaps, the character of the 
Ainericiin Kovolutiun has never been 
better .statedjithan by Mr. Disraeli, in 


his Vindication of the British Con- 
stitution 

“ Tie is a short-sighted politi(aan wdio 
dates the constitution of the ITnilcd States 
from 1780. It was established by tlje pil- 
grim fathers a century and a half before*, 
and inllueiicod a people practiM'd fiom their 
cradles in the duties of self-government. 
I’lie pilgrim fathers brought to their land of 
promise the hnvs of England, and a rej/ubli- 
can religion ; and. Mended together, these 
formed the ohl colonial constitution of Anglo- 
America. 'i’hc transition from such a go- 
vernment to the polity of Washington, w^as 
certainly not greater in degree, than tlie dif- 
fer nee between (Beat Britain of 1820, and 
our country at this hour. The Anglo-Ame- 
licans did not stiuggle for liberty; they 
struggled for iiidopeiulence ; and the freedom 
and the five in>tiLutions they had long cn- 
joye»l, secured for them the great ohject of 
tin ir severe excrlions. He who looks iqion 
tlie eiti/.ens of the United States as a new 
peo]»le, commits a moral, if not an historical 
anachionism.” 

It is one of the merits of Bancroft’s 
hi.story, that it illustrates in detail the 
foregoing view, and reproduces the 
past life of America. 

Like all le^ellers, IMr. Cobden has a 
Inimour for “equality.” Hear how 
the “(Ireat Uii-Ku dishman ” (a name 
that will stick to him) disseus upon 

equality — 

When told that the present emperor 
posse I'-es ahs ilutc and irr<*sponsil)le power, I 
answer by citing three things wdiieli he could 
not, if he would, arcomphhh : he ooulri not 
cnd</w with hinds and tithes one religion 
as the ( xclusivaly paid religion of the 
state, although he selected for the privi- 
lege the Bomaii C’atliolie Ohurcli, which 
comprises more than nin(*~tenths of tlie 
French peoph’ : lie could not create an he- 
reditary I'cerage, with restates entailed by 
a law' of primogeiiitiue : and he could not 
impose a tax on successions, which slanihl 
apply to personal pi open y only, and have 
real estate free. Public opinion in France is 
an insuperable ob* iacle to any of these mea.- 
siires becoming law ; because they outrage 
tJiat sj/irit of equality^ which is the sacred 
and inviolable principle of 1780. Now, if 
Louis Napoleon were to declare his determi- 
nation to carry these three measures, ickkh 
are all in fall farce in Enfiwd^ as a part of 
his imfieiial rt’gime, his throne would not be 
worth twenty-four hcmi's* purchase; and no- 
body knows this better than he and they who 
fiuiTonnd liim. I am penning these ]Kiges in 
a niaritiine county. Slrctelnng from the 
s(.a, right across to the verge of the next 
county, and embracing groat part of the pa- 
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W iti:N tlio l.rnvclk‘r takcN his first siir- 
voY oC Jerusalem from the brow of the 
Mouiii of Olivos, one object is sure to 
tix his nltoHlion. On the ridge over- 
jigiiinsi him, oeeiipying nearly a central 
position on the noblest jilatforni in the 
world, stands that circular temple, 
which 0hri8tiiins have for coiituries 
hnowii iiiuler the name of the Mosipie 
of Oinav. 

And it is not without reason that 
the eye thus iiiakci^' its jircferonce. 
Doubt lurks in the mind of the most 
liolicving pilgrim as to many of the 
sites of the Holy City ; but here there 
is no room for question. The unchange- 
able landmarks of nature jircscrve the 
identity ol' a sj»ot whieh history and 
tradition might in vain have consjnred 
to perjie.tuate ; 7 V/m* is I omit Mo- 
riah — i/tcre is Jelioshaphat Avith its 
tombs — ///ere is Kedroii — and there, 
ci'owning the one— overlooking the 
other — watered by the third — may be 
seen as in the days of Solomon, the 
area, onci.' thethreshing-lloor of Araii- 
lUih the flebusite, on Avhieh stood for 
CO many memorable ages the TWplc 
of Jehovah. 

Hut although the eye is sure first to 
light upon that sacred hill, more than 
this has init been jiermitted to Cliris- 
1 ian pilgrim, since the deluge of the cru- 
sades was first violently cast back upon 
the west. As Ave read the voluminous 
accounts of visitors of all ages since that 
period, however copious their informa- 
tion may be on other points, here they 
are silent. T’hey gave a cautious 
glance'tiver the Avail — they ventured a 
survey from the distant hill which 
OA erlooks it — but the Il^rre/r/t elSckerif, 
with its circular and oblong mosques, 
its^bmitaius, terraces, and groves — to 
w hich theliumblcst Moslem pilginm had 
tree access, and Avhere even the children 
^OL. XAXl. — NO. CLXXXIV. 


of the ^Mussulman might be seen dls- 
jiorting amongst its olive and cypress- 
trees — Avas closed against tbelr euriosi- 
ty ; they could do no more than hazard 
a glance, and elfect a hasty retreat, 
Mecca alone, of all Mahometan tem- 
ples, is guarded from the })rofiiiiation 
of the infidel Avith e/ puil jealousy, 'flie 
ordinary mosipu! — even that of St-. So- 
phia — may be freely entered ; but the 
.sacred city of Arabia, and the holy 
metropolis of Palestine-^/?/ Kiids — 
have their mysteries approachable by 
the footste])s of tli^aitliful alone. 

Various as the considerations have .all 
along been, which combined to invest 
the hitter thrice-sacred spot Avith so 
solemn an interest, avc have now pre- 
sented to us fresh grounds for awe 
and wonder, ealculated, if they stand 
the lest of examination, to coiiccutrate. 
our devotion— to group together the 
lowers and pinnacles of the Temple 
with the limes of Christianity ; and as- 
sociati* Avithiii that single enclosure all 
that is most sublime and allecting in 
Christian history, with all that is most 
venerable in JcAvisli antiquity. 

The circumstances und(;r Avhich this 
new versiem of sacred topography has 
been opened to us are as singular as 
the results may be important. Mr. Ca- 
therwood, an American lu’tist, Avho had 
visited Jerusalem in the ycju’ 1833, for 
the purpose of making drawings for 
Harford’s Panorama, having fixed his 
point of view on the top of the gover- 
nor’s house, Avhich directly overlooked 
the enclosure of the Haram, felt strong- 
ly tempted to venture himself within 
those forbidden precincts. It was repre- 
sented to him as certain death, as it 
had proved to many Franks who had 
made a similar attempt. But he Avas 
not to be discouraged ; and, taking 
his Egyptian servant with him, he did 
2 E 
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at last boldly enter in, clad as a Mus- 
sulman. Findiiijr that he was permitted 
to do so much with impunity, he next 
set Iiimsoh’ to sketch what hi*, saw, but 
was instant 1} beset by a crowd of (he* 
faithful, who would ])robably have 
made an end of him on the spot for the 
glory of Mahomet, had not the go- 
v(*ruor, with whom he had been on 
friendly terms, up])ort urn 'ly arrived to 
his rescue, ami stricdly for])iil that he 
should be molested in future. Thus 
protected, he continued his task, and, 
during six weeks, oc'cupied himself 
continually iu an examination and de- 
lineation of tluise hitherto uuvisited 
adyta ; and it is upon the descrip- 
tions, drawings, plans, and mt'asure- 
ments furnished by this gentleman, 
that many of the speculations of Profes- 
sor Robinson and other later writers 
are based. It will be seen in the end, 
how strange and nnex[)ected were the 
revelations of that daring visit — unex- 
pected, even by the visitor himself; for 
not a suspicion crossed Ids mind of those 
theories now deduced from his facts. 
And this may be considered a circum- 
stance in favour of the present impiiry, 
that it is grounded qn obser vat ions y/zr/r/ff 
imthoiit reference to that inquiry, and 
therefore so far perfectly trustworthy. 

It may be as well, here at the out- 
set, to apprise the readei’, that the 
general impression of the euliglitened 
world seems now to be, that the au- 
thenticity of the present of the 
Holy Sepulchre is too gravely impeach- 
ed for men ever to n'st sali'^licd until 
some more c(jnclusl\(‘. ar-iumtuds lui 
brought forward, on the nju'. side or tin* 
other, than have ever yel entered into 
the eontroversy. IMore than a contury 
ago, a (iertnan traveller nam<‘d Korten 
(credulous enough, (im, on other jzoints) 
expressed his doubts as to its genuine- 
ness ; and ever since, an incn*a.''ifig 
spirit of distrust has mauifi'.stod itself 
in the minds of successive travellers, 
except, indeed, where they hold those 
opinions of which Mr. Williams may, 
on this ijuestion, be considered the re- 
presentative. 4'Iie scepticism ofClarke, 
jndeed, assumed a wild and visionary 
form ; but Dr. Robinson lias tak('n a 
more rational view of tlu^ iuatt<'r, and 
thrown it upon the upholders of the pre- 
sent site to substantiate, by history and 
Common sense, a ebniu wbieli has tra- 
diiion, and tradition alone, to suppoit 
it. The argunumts ofRobluMin will 
be found well condensed in an article 
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entitled “ Jerusalem,” in Ko. 15?1 
of this Magazine, piu’jiorting to be a 
review of Mr, Williams’s book on the 
'‘lIol\ City" — anartielewhich r(‘lioves 
ns from the necessity of veeiijiitiihiting 
the diiricidlies, justly said to al- 

most insurmountable,” of accepting the, 
present S(*puleln'e as the true one. 1 1 is 
quite clear that there are aceumulated 
grounds for siisjniMon, at least ; and 
this, theridbre, gives a fair oj)en for 
what neither that revi(‘wer, nor Di*. 
Robinson, nor any one else, has ever yet 
attempted, namely, tin; suggestion of a 
new site as the actual and gcaiuine. one. 

Another civenmstance is also to be 
borne in mind in entering on the pre- 
sent in(|uiry . Jt being mat ter ol‘ Jii.^^tory 
that Constant iiu' built a ehiireh over 
the spot he had fixed iqxin as the Holy 
Sepulehiis all the objections raised to 
the probability of his having diseo- 
v(‘red the true place, a.ssiinic that lie 
built bis chnrcli on the spotzze?/' occu- 
pied by the sacred ediliee, and are 
s(t ight to be .strengthened by the argu- 
ments wduch go to imjmgn its authen- 
ticity. It will be seen by-and-bye, 
however, that w(‘ must carefully sojia,- 
rato the t'vo im^iiiries — the oik' beiiifr, 
wdiether Constantine actually did hit. 
upon the right spot ; and the other, 
whethcT the soot he fixed upon was 
that now oecui'ied by the C’bnidi of 
the Holy Sepiilebre. 

Cf the nunierons autborit ies to wdiicli 
the sindfufs nf sacrial topograjiliy will 
neecl to rder, w(* must content onr- 
s(*lves at presc'iit with mentioniug but 
oni‘, that is, llu' tract »)t' Adamnanus, 
LovIh Sionii^. eonijxxcd in tlu* se- 
^ entlieent my, ()t'w]iieli llu* bistory is in- 
terrstliig to us fovnian\ reasons. J^'icsl, 
because the aiitlior was an Jiishntnn ; 
secondly , from the eireumslaiiei‘s undei* 
which it w as written ; and lastly, be- 
cause it eonlaiiis the most valuable, 
informal ion that can be liad on tin* 
subject of tin; present in([iiiry. AVc 
repeat here briidly wliat the author 
of tlie review in this IMagazine al- 
ready alluded to lias given more*, 
eircumstautiall V. Adamnanns was ab- 
bot of the eidebrated mona.st(*ry 
Iona, in tluj lle,l>ri(l(‘s. A French bi- 
shop, named Areulfus, was cast away 
upon tliatc island, on his n-turn from a 
julgriiiinge to the Holy Land ; and, 
during his stay, gave his ven('ral)le en- 
1 ert a incr a in i n u t e. ac<*oun t of the sa ci t d 
localities at rlemsahun, which the ab- 
bot carefully noted down at the time 
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from Ills dictation; and he moreover 
:iccom])anied his relation with a jdan, 
which has been i)rcscrved to our day. 
As wo shall have to advert to this tract 
mure ])articuJarJy as wc proceed, wo 
ht\i( leave to I’oler oiir readers to the ar- 
ticle already mentioned, as such ex- 
tracts as arc iiiipurtaut to the present 
inquiry are there given at full length, 
and in the original Latin. 

AVi‘ now turn to the volume before 
usA Its author has made arehiteeture 
his ])ecnliar study, ha^jng ])ul>lished, 
in lH4o, a work on The llock-eut 
Temples of India and being now 
enojiged in preparing for the press 
another work, entitled, rictiires(pie 
lllust rations of Ancient Architecture.*’ 
He has it also in pros]>ect to give to 
the world a s(‘ries of illustrations of 
JVIahome.tan Architecture ; — and would 
ap])ear, iiideiMl, from the work before 
ns, 1,0 be sntlielently accomplished in 
this important auxiliary branch of 
arehicology. 

It appears that^what induced Mr. 
F(‘rguss(ni first to turn his inind to the 
general ([uestion nf the topography of 
flcriisalem, was the ex(;optioiial cha- 
racter he discovered in tlie building 
known by Christians as the Mustpie 
of Omar, occupying, as we have seem, 
the chief situation within the enclo- 
sure of the liaram, and traditionally 
held to be built over the sire of the 
Holy of Holies of the Jewish Temple. 
He lost sight of this for a tinu* ; init 
having occasion, in lire course, of 
his investigations on Uoma,ues(|ue and 
Ijyzaiiliiie ai chitoel ure, to look nar- 
rowly into the subject, he became 
convinced that tlie JMos(|ue of Omar 
must have, been of (Christian origin ; 
blit as this belief involved a dissent 
from all the most popular authori- 
ties, on this as well a.s other jioints 
involved in the eontrover.-^y, it be- 
came ncccs,sary to jiroeeed with ex- 
treme caution. As an r‘ssent,ial pre- 
liminary, it was an object to get at 
the best linear representations of“ the 
phicc.s themselves ; and this the author 
succeeded in accomplishing, by having 
the whole of the scries cxecnttid by 
Mr. Catherwood and his friends, most 
libortdly jilaced at liis disposal. The 
confirmation of his views grounded ou 
these illustrations, was such as he had 


hardly dared to hope for, amounting, 
in fact, in his mind, to a completion 
of the proof; and there is no doubt 
that the drawing.s do in a reinark- 
ahle manner strengthen and establish 
them. 

Hearing in view the main inquiry, 
the first point is, whether, all authors 
being agrc'od that the Ternph*, of Herod 
stocxl within tlie precincts of the 
liaram el Schcrif, it occupied the 
U'hoh^ of that area or not. From 
numerous passagiss in Joscjihus, it 
a])p(;ars to have stood on a sc^uarc of 
SIX hundred feet each way ; and, how- 
ever that historian may have exagge- 
rated this measurement, it is beyond 
cjdeidation inijirobablc that he should 
have underslaled it ; for although in 
countless instances he is known to 
have made numerical blunders In the 
way of excess, in no one case is he 
suspected of liaving erred the other 
way, Ab)w, the south wall of the 
l>resent liaram is nine hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in length, and ex- 
tends, in accordance with Josephus’s 
account, “from valley to valley;” 
and, moreover, seems to be of equal an- 
tiquity in every part. But what is 
the fact, whci\ we (5oiiio to look more 
closely ? AVTiy, three hundred and 
twenty feet of the eastern end of the 
southern wall is lined with vaults, con- 
structed evidently long after the wall 
itsi4f, probably in the time of Jus- 
tinian, and raised from th(i natural 
valley, which does actually slope away 
from tlu‘ surface, about six] hun- 
di'ed fi-et from its western extremity ; 
and, moreover, a massive cross wall 
runs northward from this point in the 
vaults, marking out with accuracy 
the eastern boundary of Herod’s 
temple. By a minute ii vcstigatiori 
of the architectural laws of the period, 
it apjiears that Josephus’s statement 
of th(*rc having been one hundred and 
sixty-two [lillars adorning this south 
front, arranged in four rows, is only 
reconcilable with the fact, that the 
fa^aide occupied about so much space 
from cast to west, and no more. 
Moreover, it is shown that the piers 
of the vaults we now find to the ex- 
treme cast, could not have sustained 
a colonnade such as Josephus de- 
scribes. Thus in three separate ways 


* “An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem.” By James Fergus- 
son, F.R.A.S. London: JohnWeale, 1847. 
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we have six hundred feet marked off 
for the south front of the Temple ; and 
therefore, of course, six hundred feet 
for the other three sides, since it was 
four-square,'* — even if we had no 
other ground for assigning such a 
length to them. But, as it happens, 
we have ; for at about six hundred 
feet from the southern side we find a 
Will I, elevated at present only a few 
feet from the ground, and forming 
the southern enclosure of the platform 
on which the Donui of the Jtock stands, 
reaching, too, to about six hundred 
feet across the enclosure. And finally, 
on the western front, we have an 
ancient causeway, entering from with- 
out upon the wall of the enclosure at 
the same distance from the south 
corner, and connecting it with th(‘. 
town. Thus, two sides out of four 
are drawn and traced to their termi- 
nation — two right angles are found, 
and the lines ofthe remaining two sides 
arc indicated — the first in the eastern- 
most vaults, from south to north ; the 
second on the surface of the Haram, 
from west to east. Hence theTemple 
of Solomon is marked out in onr, an^lc 
of the Haram, and assigned, after 
allowing for its courts, no greater 
dimensions than an ordinary parish 
church in England. 

In the general survey of the city, 
the point which it will be of impor- 
tance for us at present to fix, is the 
Hill of Sion. And here again our 
author has his own theory — he places 
it due north of the 'reiuple, ami as- 
signs it very limited dimensions in- 
deed. In thus contracting our ideas 
as regards the spaces and areas of 
Jerusalem, lie shocks many a pre- 
judice, no doubt ; and still further 
outrages us — for it can be called by no 
other name — by applying tJio same 
diminishing scale to almost all the 
numerical details of Josephus. Hav- 
ing drawn his walls according to the 
most natural reconciliation of the 
somewhat contradictory accounts of 
that writer, he undertakes to show, by 
the plainest rules of modern statistics, 
that the population of Jerusalem most 
probably ranged, at various epochs, 
from 25,000 to 40,000, and that it 
could never have much exceeded the 
latter number; and, moreover, that 
the estimate of the garrison which 
stood the siege of Titus was altogctlier 
an exaggerated one. Now, we must 
not too hastily reject calculations 
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grounded on statistics and common 
sense, because they cast discredit upon 
the numbers of the Jewish historian. 
A misstatement as to numbers is by 
no means unprecedented, even in the 
most popular histories. It has been 
ar^cd of late, that there is demon- 
strative evidence in some particular 
cases, that the forces engaged on cer- 
tain ancient battle-fields could not by 
au)^ possibility have been so numerous 
as they arc recorded to have been 
])y the most authentic historians. 
Nor arc we necessarily to concbuh'that 
these statements were always wilfully 
incorrect. The means of information 
were very Imperfect, and the likeli- 
hood great of being misled. Thus 
we may question old authorities so 
far, without impugning their credit in 
other respects. 

The drift of all this is to projiavc 
onr minds to receive more contracted 
ideas of space as roganls sacreil lo- 
calities, ami thus to smooth the way 
for our accejiting what remains of the 
court of the Haratft, after eutting oil* 
the original Temple of Herod (adding 
a small strip to the east, now appro- 
])riatcd as a Turkish eemctcry), ns 
Mount Sion. This is hard — and yet it 
is not without a strong show of plau- 
siliility. Allli'tugh Christians have 
from an early Mire believed Sion to 
stand towards the south-west of Jeru- 
salem, assigning it su(*h shapi‘s, boun- 
daries, and diinensious towards that 
point of the coinjiass, as suited best 
their various theories, the Ealibis 
(and Lightfuot after them) with one 
voice assert that it stood at tli(j north 
side of the Temple. N ow, the Talmud 
exaggerates ; but in a matter of no 
moment, sneh as the b(*aririg of a hill 
from a givt'ii point, it may be received 
williout suspicion. And the Psalmist 
himself gives direct testimony on the 
subject — Beautiful for situation, the 
joy ofthe whoh; earth, isJViount Sion, 
on the sides of the norths the city of 
the great king.’* Bsahn xlviii. 2. The 
Maccabees, too, though apocryphal 
in theology, may be admitted as au- 
thority ill matters of tact ; and they 
seem clearly to liring Sion into imme- 
diate proximity witli tlie Temple. If 
the limit.^ ami position assigned to the 
Temple be the true ones, it will also 
be easier to understand Josephus, who 
i.s supposed to state that there existed 
a snbtcrraneou.s communication be- 
tween it and Sion, on the hypo- 
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thesis that it lay towards the north 
than towards the west; for on the 
latter quarter a deep vfilley inter- 
vened, only crossed })y the bridge, the 
tragments of which still remain ; 
whereas towards the north there is 
no natural depression, and never cca|ld 
have been an artificial one of any mag- 
nitude. AVe may add to our autho- 
rities the testimony of Arculfus in 
the seventh century, who describes 
the site of the city as beginning a 
supcrcilio aquilonaris Sion,” “from 
the brow of* northern Sion a passage 
which, as the writer of the article in 
this ^Magazine already referred to 
rightly observes, has })een inaccurately 
nuuhired by Beda, who applies “ nor- 
thern” to the “brow,” instead of to 
“ Sion.” 

Finding, lastly, that Sion and the 
sanctuary of God are frequently identi- 
fied, as it were, and that Jerusalem 
and Sion are generally distinguished 
from each otlu'r in Scripture* — the 
latU'r being endowed with a pt‘culipr 
sanctity, and made the subject of 
jieculiar prophecies and allusions, — ^we 
mny not unreasonably conclude that 
it was the Temple of Jehovali which 
commuiiieutrid a portion of its preroga- 
tive to the adjacent mount, and contri- 
buted to make Sion “ the joy of the 
whole earth” — a distinction miintelli- 
giblc, if we consider it us an eminence 
tmtirely removed from the sacred pre- 
cincts, and built over by a large por- 
tion of the cit^\ 

This is a fair statement of Mr. Fer- 
gusson 's case ; and its force miglit be rea- 
dily granted, but for oue circumstance. 
Jt is well known that the walls of the 
enclosure of the Ilaram are found to 
consist, every here and there, at their 
lower courses, oi' gigantic bevelled stones 
(as they have been improperly term- 
ed), some of them iqiwards of thirty 
feet long, and proportionably broad 
and thick. This masonry is argued, 
from the remains of an arch discover- 
ed by Dr. llobiiison, and known his- 
torically to have been a feature in the 
restored Temple, to be, at one point at 
least, as old as Herod’s time. The 
inference is, that wherever this pecu- 
liar structural type is found in the 


wall, it is of the same date. By ho- 
velled — or, more properly, grooved 
stones, is meant stones rough-hewn 
on the face, except at the edges, where 
the surface is sunk a little in the same 
plane and smoothed out, so that the 
junction of every two stones forms a 
groove f and thus the courses and divi- 
sions are strongly marked. In mak- 
ing the circuit of the Ilaram outside, 
w'c find tliis Cyclopean masonry un- 
derlying the more modern wall towards 
every point of the compass to which 
we have access, and especially distin- 
guishable at the north-easicruungJe,i\Qa.T 
8t. Stephen’s Gate, walling in a j)or- 
tion of the enclosure which, as we shall 
see, to substantiate Mr. Fergusson’s 
tlicory, must liavc been an open ceme- 
tery outside the walls at the time of the 
(Jriicifixiou, Tt is also to be found at 
the south-eastern angle, enclosing the 
vaults attributed to J iistinian ; so that 
at all events the platloj-m would aj)- 
pe!ir to have existed at the same re- 
mote period. In short, every argu- 
ment which assigns a remote anti(piity 
to any part of the present enclosure of 
the Ilaram, seems to apply to it in its 
wholi* extent ; yet this consideration 
Mr. Fergusson has put too much in 
the back-ground, considering ils im- 
portance. To accord with his views, 
the wall nt the north-eastern extre- 
mity could not certainly have been 
older than Agrippa’s time. 

Let the advocates of the reputed 
sepulchre take care, however, how 
they take up this objection too hastily ; 
for it tiills against themselves in a way 
thi^y do not expect. These gigantic 
grooved stones are found, of precisely 
the same appearance and seeming age, 
in the wall near the Damascus Gate, 
to a distance of 300 feet in a south- 
westerly direction, which would irre- 
trievably enclose the Sepulchre within 
the city. For this we have the testi- 
mony of AVilson, the latest of the topo- 
graphers, If, therefore, they assign 
an earlier date than that of the Cruci- 
fixion to this masonry at any point, 
they arc driven to do so here, which 
is fatal to thcar position. In short, 
there is a difficulty under either hyi)o- 
thesis ; and, strange to say, as far as 


* It must be here noted, however, that ]\lr, Fergusson has been led, through ig- 
norance of tlio structure of the Hebrew language, to adduce some passages as dis- 
tinguishing Sion from Jerusalem, which ought more properly to be considered as 
connecting thorn. 
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the walls ate concerned, Mr. Fergusson 
must stand or fall with the advocates of 
the reputed sepulchre; while, stranger 
still, l)r. Robinson’s arch here ])roves 
his greatest sinnibling-block, though 
he has so eagerly' snatched at it, on 
account of its assisting him in his plan 
of the Temple. 

It may^ bo thought that we multiply 
difficulties in suggesting explanations; 
but there is one mode of reconciling 
these conflicting theories which hits oc- 
curred to us, not merely as seeking to 
reconcile them, but on an impartial 
inspection of the drawings of Mr. I'ip- 
ping, given in Traill’s Josephns, and 
apparently by far Ibc most aecnrntc 
of any. There is nothing in these 
drawings to shew the necessary con- 
nexion of the arch, in point of time, 
with the wall from which it springs. 
On the contrary, it is evidently not 
what architects call engaged in it — it 
seems much more ruinous than the 
neighbouring wall ; and Mr. Tipping’s 
front view presents an appearance <.»f 
moreCyclopcan rudeness tbanthcother 
— the courses not being everywhere 
horizontal. Suppose the arch to be lie- 
rod’s arch, as Dr. Robinson concludes, 
may not the wall everywhere else be 
Agrippa’s ? that is, renewed, faced, 
and rendered uniform by thfit king 
where it previously existed, ami built 
to correspond, where it did not? In 
this case, the masonry near 8t. Ste- 
phen’s Gate may not be so conclusive 
against the present church as it would 
otherwise be. 

It is not until all these preliminary 
matters which we have thus hastily 
glanced at, have been fidly^ gone into 
and discussed, that our author arrives 
at the positive part of his theory, and 
sets himself to assign a site to the 
Holy Sepulchre. We give the an- 
nouncement in his own words ; — 

“ Tho proposition which I have un- 
dertaken to prove in this part of my 
work — which is neither more nor less 
than that the building so w’oll known 
among Christians as the Masque of 
Omar, is the identical church of tho 
Holy Sepulchre, erected by Constan- 
tine — is one that has never, that £ am 
aware of, been broached by any travel- 
ler or speculator up to this day ; and is, 
consequently, at first sight, so mani- 
festly absurd and improbable, that many 
wdll, no doubt, on the simple announce- 
ment of such an hypothesis, throw 
down the book at once, and rest per- 


fectly satisfied that they have, at best, 
got hold of a piece of ingenious mysti- 
fication, or the dream of some visionary 
speculator^ — perliaps some covert at- 
tempt to shake the general faith in 
Clu’hstian tradition, by showing how 
mimh may be advanced in support of so 
monstrous an absurdity. It is not for 
me to decide on my own case. It may 
be all this, or a great deal more : all I 
ask is a fair and patient hearing; and 
I think, after perusal of the book, tho 
reader will admit that I have at least 
brought forvward some evidence of a 
startling nature in support of what 1 
advance — that my theory is at least per- 
fectly consistent with all that is con- 
tained on the subject in the New Tes- 
tament, and that there arc indications, 
both local and historical, which are re- 
concilable with this view', but which are 
utterly unintelligible when applied to 
tho old theory.” 

Mr. Fergnssou is right, when he says 
that his theory is a startling on(\ As 
such, we are bound to examine it with 
Jf alousy. At the .same time, there is a 
fair op(m fur broaching it, for it is 
plain wc cannot admit the old one ; 
and the new facts elicited serve to re- 
concile us to the notion of .so manj' 
acute obs(U'vers having failed to hit 
upon a better. 

Two things must be shewn, to make 
out the whole of the case. First, that 
the building now called by Christians 
the Mostpie of Omar, is Constantine’s 
church ; and, secondly, that it is 
built over the Holy Scjmlchre. The 
rcad(*r will perceive that it is not 
necH‘.ssary, in order to prove tlie former 
proposition, that tlie latter should be 
made good. The cave may w>t be the 
Holy Sefmlclirc, and yet Constantine 
may" there have reared his Dome, 

And in point of fact, the two 
branches of the case arc here argued 
out with very different degrees of con- 
clusivcness. Let us take the latter 
j)ro]>ositioii first — that is, that the cave 
((‘ailed by the Mahometans 
is the Holy Sepulchres The local proofs 
are derived exclusively from the very 
slight indications of the New Testa- 
ment. The scene of the Crucifixion 
(close to which the sepulchre would 
have to be looked for, sac John, xix. 
41) was (jutside the city,” “nigh 
imto” il, and also “towards the coun- 
try.” It was a “ Golgotha,” or great 
eemetery ; probably- not far from the 
judgment-seat, which was erected in 
the tower of Antonia, a fortress stand- 
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i II g like a bastion at the iiortli-'wcsterii 
angle of the Temple. Such are the 
principal inclucatinns we meet with. 

For the probability of Constantine 
having b(‘en able lo ascertain the s])ot, 
the rciasoning cannot be conve)^^! in 
a word. Chateaubriand has a% ued 
the matter elaborately ; and llobinson 
has represented him iairly, though re- 
jecting his conclusion, which is, that 
the reputed place of (xolgotha and 
the Sepulchre is the true one. But 
both seem to have forgotten the ago 
in which the circumstances narrated 
took place. For three centuries al'ter 
the Christian ora, the Homan empire 
was a eW'dized community, and histo- 
rical criticism, during the earlier por- 
tion of that period at least, was minute 
and judicious. Monks could not then 
have invented and obtained credence 
for idle legends. ‘^Men who would 
have attempted such things nt that 
time, wouhl Imve been laughed at as 
idiots, or stoned as impostors.'’ Tt was 
not until the following three centuries 
that the thing became common ; nor 
until the next three*, that it 'was uni- 
versal. 

Nows Eusebius, who may be termed 
(though occasionally from his intellec- 
tual eminence touched wdth a tinge of 
the dawning credulity J the last of the 
historians, relates witli confidence the 
discovery of the Holy Sepulchre by 
Constantine, stating the means by 
which the site Avas identified, Avhich 
were human and mit divim*, means. 
But, neither Eusebius nor Macarius 
(the bishop who cnabhal the emperor 
to find the sepulclna;; so much as al- 
lude to Avhat has be(‘n called the 
invention of the cross,” by Helena, 
the empress-mother; nor is it even 
hinted at till the episcojiacy of Cy- 
rill, A.D. d4vS-(38, nor attributed to 
Helena until the beginning of the next 
century. All that contemporary his- 
tory asserts is, that Constantine Avas 
enabled to ascertain thi* site of the 
sejnilchrc, from an idol temple having 
been raised over it at some earlier 
period. At that earlier period it was 
still more probable that the tradition 


would have been authentic, particu- 
larly as Golgotha was a place the site 
of which could scarcely have disap- 
peared, and of which an entry Avas 
probably to be found in the accurate 
registries then kc]>t of all localities 
within Ihe Homan dominions.* It as- 
serts, moreover, that he built an ‘*Anas- 
tasis,” or church of the resurrection, 
over the Holy Si'pulchrc — a “Basilica,” 
and a Golgotha,” “ with rich and la- 
vish magnificence and makes no men- 
tion of his building anything else at Je- 
rusalem. Some indications of the situa- 
tion of these buildings are given — such 
as, that they were “ over- a gainst Je- 
rusah‘m” — 'a.vri’^^offwjros^ Avhich Avould 
seem to imply an intervening valley — , 
but nothing to fix them with cer- 
tainty. 

And tliis brings us back to our first 
proposition, viz. that avc have found 
Constantine’s church. 

On the spot which our author con- 
siders as indicated by the great body 
of ancient evidence, sacred and pro- 
fane, — exhibiting in the minutest 
particulars, as well as in general 
design, tlie architectural peculiari- 
ties of the age of Constantine, — en- 
tire, conspicuous, and noAV for the 
first time entered and scientifically 
examined by a comjictent observer, 
stands, over a cave, of Avliich the su- 
perincumbent rock protrudes in un- 
iicwn ruggedness into the central 
sjan^c, a temple, knoAvn to Christians 
as the Mo.s(pic of Omar, but univer- 
sally called by Mahometans Kuhhet-eU 
Siihkrith — “Tin: Homu or tue Hock.” 
And this temple answers generally to 
the dcscri])tion of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, as given by Avriters 
up to a certain period. As we said 
before, it is the architectural evidence 
that is principally to be looked to ; it 
is on the sti'ength of it that Mr, Fci'- 
gusson has Avritten his book. And hero 
wc must regret our inability to lay 
before our readers those demonstrative 
arguments which address themselves 
to the eye, and in such a case are al- 
ways the most satisfactory and con- 
vincing. Any one who looks at Mr. 


* Ulpiari and Lactantius give a particular account of these registries, 
which were more minute than our most careful modern surveys, and extended to 
all the provinces and colonies of the Roman empire. The original entries were 
engraved on brass tablets, and deposited amongst the archives at Rome, copies on 
linen being placed in the hands of the provincial autlioritics.— (See Mr. Finlay*s 
Tract on the Holy Sepulchre.) 
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Catbcitwood’s view and section, must 
1)0 astonished at this late revelation ol’ 
what has hitherto been so effectually 
concealed from tlie world — the beau- 
tiful and uniform plan — the elaborate 
details, so plainly of the purest Ily- 
zantine style, as far as the spring of 
tlie Saracenic dome — the perfection 
and preservation of the whole; — in 
short, the unexpected light one glance 
of an intelligent eye has thrown upon 
the mystery of ages. 

It is thus our author closes his sur- 
vey : — 

“Altogether, this architectural evi- 
dence is so complete, that no one who 
looks at the drawings, and knows any- 
thing about tho matter, wall doubt for 
an instant that the pillars and entabla- 
tures, at least, must have belonged to 
buildings erected anterior to the first 
year of the ITejira, even if he should 
not be able to make up his mind as to 
the exact period of their being exe- 
cuted; and the only reasonable mode 
of getting over the difficulty is, to sup- 
pose that the Mahometans used up the 
materials of some other building in 
erecting this, as they are known to 
have done elsewhere. I think, how- 
ever, that an inspection of the frontis- 
piece and Plate L will prove this to be 
an untenable hypothesis in this case; 
for it is not only the details of the pil- 
lars and their entablatures which belong 
to this more ancient style, but those of 
tho eight piers between them, which are 
very complicated in form, and could 
not have been found or transported 
from another building ; but round all 
the sinuosities of these piers this en- 
tablature runs ; and both below it, down 
to the ground, and upwards to the roof, 
the detail is all of the same age, all 
fitting exactly to the place whore it is 
applied, and complete and appropriate 
in every part. The cornices under the 
roof, too, on both sides, and the roof 
itself, are all parts of the same design ; 
and tho idea that the Mahometans could 
anywhere have found that quantity of 
straight, of circular, and angular pieces 
of these details in any other edifice, is, 
it appears to me, one of the most im- 
probable that can possibly be conceived, 
even if any one could name the edifice 
from which they were obtained — which 
it would be difficult to do ; for, at the 
age at which this building was con- 
structed — supposing it was built by the 
followers of the Prophet — no destruc- 
tion of the edifices of the Christians 
had taken place, from which such a 
supply of materials could have been 
obtained, But what was the ago in. 


which the Mahometans built this tem- 
ple? Here is the great difficulty of the 
case. It certainly was not that of 
Omar; for what ho built at Jerusalem 
was the little vault to the eastward of 
tho Aksa, which, to this day, tho Ma- 
hometans call the Mosque of Omar.” 

i' 

III short, it is only the Christians, 
deceived by William of Tyre, who ever 
thought of ascribing this building to the 
khalif, whose mosque, as we have seen, 
actually exists within the walls of the 
Aksa, and still bears his name. And 
the Mahometan of to-day will tell 
you that it was built by Abd-cl- 
Malek, wlio undoubtedly did erect 
the Mosque el Aksa in the same 
enclosure — a structure bearing the 
strongest traces of Saracenic origin, 
having its entablatures composed of 
wooden heams, and dilfering in every 
possible respect from the other. As 
for the Dome of tho Itock itself, it is 
utterly unintelligible, except as a 
CHirislIan building. Independently of 
the arcliitceture, the very form is suf- 
licient to identify it as such 

“I feel quite certain that in no Ma- 
hometan country, from tho mouths of 
the Ganges to the Guadalquiur, and in 
no ago, did any Mahometan erect a 
mosque of this form : the thing is an 
anomaly, an absui dity ; it is, to my 
mind, like talking of a perpendicular 
pyramid or a square circle. To rao 
it appears strange how the idea could 
have boon suggested. There are octa- 
gonal tombs, it is true, though not 
many, and only, I think, in India; hut 
this the Mahometans never called a 
tomb, nor connected any such idea with 
it. In short, if we assume it to bo a 
Mahometan building, in detail, form, 
and proportion, it is utterly anomalous, 
and unlike anything any Mahometan 
ever did build in any part of the world : 
if, on the contrary, we assume it to be a 
Christian building over a sepulchre of 
the ago of Constantine, allbctmme.s con- 
sistent and intelligible; certainly, as far 
as the edifice itself is concerned, there 
is not a single difficulty in the way.” 

Tims, if wc accept the theory be- 
fore us, we have the scene of the lle- 
surrection at bust identified j the doubts 
of centuries as to the reputed place 
proved to be well-grounded, by the 
discovery of the original of which it 
had usurped the honours; and the 
mother, church of Christian pilgrimage 
restored — not to the worship, but to 
the solemn curiosity of these latter 
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days ; and all this accomplished by 
the happy hardihood of one man, 
and the skilful application of tech- 
nical knowledge by another. Are 
we not forced to smile at the mighty 
deeds of chivalry — the achievements 
of kings and warriors — the triumphs 
of priestly eloquence — the victories of 
pilgrim-hosts ; when we find that, after 
mountains of treasure lavished, and 
rivers of blood spilt in the cause, 
(Miristian Europe is at last discovered 
to have knelt before a gross imposturci, 
and borne away the palm in triumph, 
without having so much as recognised 
tlie shrine it had sacrificed so much to 
honour? 

It is natural to expect that in pro- 
secuting this inquiry, the Cavk should 
be tlie^iief object of interest, forming, 
as it docs, the centre around which the 
whole argument gathers. Yet it is 
surprising how little wc find said of it 
in the book before us. It is true, the 
author never visited the spot himself ; 
but he has certainly not used due dili- 
gence in searching for the few hints 
afTorded by ancient and modern writers 
concerning it. Feeling the impor- 
tance of looking narrowly into the 
matter, we have been at some pains 
to collect and put together all the 
information to bo gleaned from these 
sources, and hasten to lay it be- 
fore our readers, as it alfords, in our 
estimation, no slight corroboration of 
IVIr. Fergusson’s views. 

As far as wc have been able to dis- 
cover, only threcChristians have obtain- 
ed access to the cave in modern times — 
probably, indeed, since the era of the 
crusades. These were, first, the Spa- 
niard, Domingo Badia y Leblich, 
who travelled as a Mussulman, under 
the name of Ali Bey. II is account is 
brief, but he mentions one circum- 
stance, which it appears unaccountable 
that our author should have overlook- 
ed, as it establishes a coincidence be- 
tween two authorities, both of which 
he seems to have examined with care. 
Adamnanus expressly says, from the 
relation of Arculfus, that the Sepulchre 
was composed internally of stone of 
two colours — hicolor — red and white. 
And the writer of the critique of Mr. 
Williams’s book adduces •this state- 
ment in proof that the cave, even in 
the seventh century, was, first, a fac- 
titious one, the rock on which Jerusa- 
lem is built being grey limestone ; and 
secondly, not the cave now shown as the 


true sepulchre, in which it is asserted 
the native rock, grey limestone, dis- 
tinctly appears. I^ow, the words of Ali 
Bey, who visited the Dome of the Rock 
in 1807, are these : — ^‘From what I 
could discover, particularly in the in- 
side of the cave, 1 he rock seemed to be 
composed of a reddish-white tnarhle,'* 
Since both Catherwood and he speak 
confidently of seeing the native rock, 
this circumstance constitutes a most 
curious corroboration of Arculfus’s ac- 
ermnt, at the same time that it removes 
the double objection of the reviewer on 
the score of colour. 

The next visitor appears to have been 
Mr. Bonomi, one of Mr. Catherwood’s 
companions. He entered the cave in 
1833 ; but in the account given of the 
visit in Hogg’s “Travels, ’’there is little 
which throws any light upon the sub- 
ject. He was priiicij)ally struck with 
tlie absurdity of the Moslem traditions 
respecting it. 

About the same period, Mr. Catlicr- 
wood himself obtained an entrance to 
the chamber ; and it is from his rela- 
tion, contained iu a letter to Mr, Bart- 
lett, and published in his “ Walks,” 
that we obtain the most particular infor- 
mation about it. He states that the cave 
isofan irregular stpiarc form, descended 
into by a flight of steps, with an area of 
sixty feet (the text says six hundredihut 
this is clearly a mistake), and a height 
of about seven and a half feet. This cor- 
responds pretty accurat ely with A dam- 
nanus’s account, who says that “ thrice 
three men could stand to pray” within 
it, and that it exceeded by a foot and 
a half the stature of an ordinary man. 
On the outside, the native rock stands 
irregularly out about five feet above 
tin; level of the church floor, suri’ound- 
ed by a gilded railing, and veiled witli 
a dusty and time-worn crieison silk ca- 
nopy. He states, moreover, that not 
only is there a funnel opening upwards 
from the roof to the surface of the rock, 
but likewise an aperture in the floor, 
opening downwards, judged to be of 
some depth from the hollow sound the 
covering stone returned when struck, 
and called by the Mahometans the 
Bir Arruuh, or Well of vSouls, Now, 
this is one of the difllcnlties of the 
case ; and another is, that the cave 
is not shaped like the ancient tomb>s 
iu the neighbourhood ; — notwithstand- 
ing all this, that the cave here cor- 
responds with Adanmanus’s account 
in many other ways besides its size, 
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especially as to the hearhig of its en- 
trance, must he admitted ; at all events 
it approaches much more nearl}^ to our 
conceptions of tlie true one than docs 
the reputed sepulchre, which is not 
clearly shown to he hewn out of the 
rock at all which stands above the 
level of the church and neighbourhood, 
instead of below it ; which (according 
to Mr. AVilde) is now com])letely open 
above ; which barely admits four per- 
sons at once; and is placed where, to 
leave it outside the walls, the city 
must— to use the phrase of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s reviewer — have been pinched 
in at the middle, like an hour-glass : 
in short, in a position which, by no 
possible wresting of the Scripture and 
early Christian accounts, can be nmdc 
to correspond with what is recorded 
of it. besides, as to flic internal 
shaj^c and apjiearanee of tin*, tomb, it 
is to be presumed that the JMaho- 
nictans might have made alterations 
in it when they broached their own 
tradition, such as the oblitcTation of 
the soros, &c., in order to efface any 


direct indication of its having been 
originally appropriated to a different 
use. And there is this, at least, 
to be gathered from the fact, both of 
the protrusion of the unhewn rock, 
and the existence of the well beneath 
(If there be any such thing there), 
that it never could have been even 
conjectured to b(^ the exact site of the 
Holy of Holies, — though if the well be 
a communication with the subterra- 
nean cionduits to Siloam, it might cer- 
tainly have been one of the sacrificial 
centres within the precincts of the 
Temple — that is, supposing the Dome 
to he the Mosque of Omar. But since 
it is manifest, for other reasons, that 
it is noli — since it lies outside the li- 
mits of Herod’s Temple, as l)r. Ri- 
chardson himself was forced to admit — 
wliereas the small mosque which Omar 
really did build as certainly stood, 
and now stands, within them — since 
it contains a cave Avhich must have 
been a holy jilace before the age of 
(.^oiistantine, who apparently built the 
Home, — since this Dome corresponds 


* Bartlett (^‘ Walks,” 18()) and Richardson state, and Williams owns (“Holy 
Cit^,” 293) that the native rock is at present completely hid from view. Sandys as 
distinctly asserts tlie contrary ; but what is more extraordinary, so does Wilde. 
Wo say, more extraordinary ; for we could have accounted f* the variation between 
old Sandys and the moderns by the alterations consequent on the fire of 1808, which 
burned down the church and injured the t(»mb : — as it is, we must leave Wilde, Wil- 
liams, and the rest, to settle the matter between them. Mr. Fcrgiisson is indignant at 
any one supposing for a moment that there is, or ever was, an atom of native rock 
in tVie (so-called) sepulchre. On this point he is too confident, no doubt, though 
he will have it that Mr. Williams’s measurements only leave two or thr(‘e feet for 
the thickness of the cave, casing and all, in any part; and certainly Dr. Richardson 
very strongly repudiates the notion of either the cave or soros being genuine. No 
one, indeed, we may here remark, has more sensibly and rationally exposed the 
clumsiness of the fraud of the present sepulchre tlian that author. He says, very 
fairly, — when all the world is disputing concerning the fact of the chamber being a 
natural cave, could not at least a portion of the casing in some part be removed, 
so as to satisfy “ believers” that it docs really exist as such? Would this bo by 
any one looked upon as a profanation? To show how little the monks even now 
regard the genuineness of the objects they exhibit for adoration, he states 
that they admitted to him that the stone shown as the identical one rolled away 
by the angel from the mouth of the cave is not the real one, which was stolen away 
by the Armenians, and deposited in their chapel on the site of the house of Caiaphas; 
but that it “ served their purpose equally well !” (Vol. ii. p. 335.) He describes, we 
may as well mention, a chamber in the Aksa, within the enclosure of the Haram, 
called th(j Grotto of Issa, or Jesus, in w^hich is a plain limestone trough, denominated 
the Sarcophagus of Issa, which, strange to say, corresponds pretty accurately with 
Ai’culfs description of the soros in his day ; while that now shown as such bears the 
shape, not of an Asiatic sarcophagus, but of a Grecian one. Could we understand from 
Ar6ulf that the “ sepulchrum” was not a part of the rock itself, though composed of 
the same material (a construction which the words will stareely bear), we might ima- 
gine that the Mahometans had removed it from the Dome of the Rock to their own 
mosque, for the double purpose of preservation and of removing the evidence of the 
old tradition. Indeed, they might even have taken the trouble of hewing it out of its 
place in the solid rock, from which, on the supposition that the cave in the Sakhrah 
IS Constantine’s, they have completely obliterated it, though a low shelf remains 
where it is assumed to have been. 
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with the historic accounts of the round 
church that emperor did build over 
the Holy Sepulchre, — a strong case is 
made out to justify the author in con- 
cluding that it is that church, and tliat 
the cave is what Constantine judged, 
on evi<lence of some kind or other, to 
he the Holy Sepulchre itself. 


We now offer to the reader a sketch- 
plan of the buildings assumed to have 
stood within the present enclosure of 
the Ilaram, as restorcyj Mr. Fer- 
gusson. Our diagram, without pre- 
tending to ininnto accuracy, will help 
to explain what we have been saying, 
and fix the localities in the mind. 



TcTnulc ond porti- 
roesof JliTocl. — 
On a portion of 
tills Bite theMoS' 
quo el A-ksa now 
Btunils. 


Churnli of the Holy 
Sepuhjhre, now 
cftllcfl tlio J)oine 
of the Ki>rk. 


BfiBilirn of Cou- 
stnntinc. Dio- 
nppeared. 


Golden Gate. 


Church of Golgo- 
tha. DlBRppoar- 
ed. 


Mary Church of 
Juplinan. DIb- 
oppcured. 


Bearing this restoration in mind, let 
us next take up the tract of Adamnanus, 
and sec how far his account will sup- 
port it, Tliat writer also accompanies 
his description of the sepulchre with 
a rude plan, as we have already had oc- 
casion to inentitui. This plan is ex- 
plained in his text as including the 
adjoining churches ; and, as far as the 
round church of the Anastasis goes, re- 
presents it witli tolerable exactness. 
The text describes, with still more 
unmistakable accuracy, both it and 
the cave beneath it. But in the sur- 
vey of the adjoining buildings, the 


text and plan dilfer materially. While 
the former would appear to point to 
an extensive congeries of separate 
edifices, neighbouring (caiuer antes), 
but not integral parts of one whole ; 
the latter gives to the Anastasis the 
chief prominence, and only indicates 
the others by single linos, (jonnected 
with and subordinate to the circular 
church. Now, the text in every par- 
ticular confirms Mr. Fergusson*s res- 
toration. The Basilica, the Golgo- 
tha (prergrandis ecclesia), the Alary 
Church* fall into their places at once, 
and, wore there no plan, would, as a 


• The Church of the Virgin, restored in the plan, was built by Justinian, not, 
as has been supposed, whore the Alosquo el Aksa now stands, hul, as is hero ar- 
gued, on the space between Uie Ciastern boundary of the Temple and the east wall 
of the Ilaram, over the vaults already alluded lo ; for the Aksa occupies part of 
the site of the Temple; and, after Julian’s signal failure, Justinian never could 
have renewed the attempt, even if he had not looked upon that site as accursed 
as the i^hrisliatis then universally did. A remarkably curious deduction is mad< 
by the author^built upon the construction and arrangement of the vaults beneath 
and depending on mechanical and architectural principles ; showing that they mus 
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matter of course, jmlging from the 
wording of the tract, be set down as 
separate structures ; but on the plan, 
they all stand together, and the latter 
group dwindles into insignificance, as 
compared with the Anastasis. Now, 
knowing the rudeness of delineative 
art in those days — recollecting that 
the French bishop, who drew his plan 
on the ‘^tabula cerata," only sketched 
from memory, and rather for the pur- 
pose of indicating the relative position 
of the holy places, than to exhibit 
their proportions— bearing in mind, 
too, that the draughtsman himself 
termed it a vile figuration,” — ^^vc 
were quite ready to study the text, 
with the help of the plan, without 
expecting it to do more than what 
antique maps and charts usually do — 
viz., convey a rude and dispropor- 
tioiicd idea of the thing intended to 
be represented. But a startling fact 
conics out in reference to this dia- 
gram ; which is, that if we take it as 
intended to I'cprcsent, not several 
buildings, but one building, or at least 
a contiguous group capable of being 
roofed over into one, it forms a nearly 
correct plan of the reputed Church 
of the Iloly Sepulchre, as it now 
stands! This is almost too clear a 
case j and Mr. Fergusson, seeing that 
the text of Adamnaiius will not apply, 
either to his own plan, or to the build- 
ings it has been supposed to represent, 
boldly hazards the conjecture, that in- 
stead of the plan having been taken 
from the church, the church was built 
from the plan I Nor is this altogether 
so monstrously improbable as might at 
first sight appear. We must anticipate 
a little to explain why. When the 
buildings, aftcrwiirds roofed into one 
church, were built, there was probably 
no access to the sacred precincts on 
Sion j and the only plan and descrip- 
tion of them in existence were those 
of Adamnanus ; and as the plan was 
most tangible, and the discrepancy 
with the text either not seen or not 
regarded, it might well have formed 
the authoritative original for the sup- 
posititious church. In fact, there is no 
third hypothesis possible. Either it 
did so, or Adamnanus did actually re- 


cognise thp present reputed church as 
the true one, and descHhe it incor- 
redly , — ,and the whole argument of 
this book is at an end. 

This is, however, a serious obstacle 
in the way of the present theory ; and 
we see no other way of getting over 
it, than that bold one the author has 
had recourse to. For our own part, 
we hold the acairacy of the plan as 
one of the strongest proofs of its not 
having been sketched from the present 
building, or those which stood in its 
place. It is almost out of the ques- 
tion, that in that rude age a stranger 
could have laid down from memory a 
survey of those complicated buildings 
so perfectly as to preserve their pro- 
portions throughout. But, perhaps, 
the strongest coiToboration our au- 
thor’s views receive from the “ Liljcl- 
liis” of Adamnanus is derived from this 
very curious fact — that immediately 
before that author commences his ac- 
count of the sacred places, he de,- 
scribes with minute accuracy the 
Mosque cl Aksa, as occupying the 
site of tbc Temple of Solomon • but 
does not say a word of the Dome of 
the Jlock, wliich must have been then, 
as it is now, the most conspicuous 
building in Jerusalem, and whicli 
stood dose hij. This can only be ac- 
counted for by his considering it as a 
Christian edifice, and leaving it to be 
mentioned as such in its jiroper phuic. 

Ilis main position, however, Mr. 
Fergusson considers as not afiected by 
the dis])08al, one way or the other, of 
the minor point : — 

** As far as the argument has hitherto 
gone, there has been no flaw whatever 
in the evidence ; and whether wo take 
it as according perfectly with the scrip- 
tural narrative (which it does to the 
minutest particular), or as according 
with the testimony of subsequent writ- 
ers, both Christian and Mahometan 

or, lastly, from the evidence of the ar- 
chitecture itself, nothing can be more 
complete and consentaneous than the 
whole chain is ; and I do not know of 
any other building, or set of buildings, 
regarding which a more perfect argu- 
ment can be adduced than that which 
I have attempted to put together for 


have been formed for the purpose of supporting an octagonal or circular building, 
such as the Mary Church is known to have been, from the detailed account of 
Procopius, And tlie existence, at this angle, of two small chapels, still called the 
Hath and Cradle of Jesus, gives su))port to the idea. 
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the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, from 
the time of the crucifixion to the end of 
the seventh century. So complete, in- 
deed, does it appear, that it seems 
almost a work of supererogation to 
pursue it further. To me it appears 
quite sufficient to know that for the 
first seven centuries the Dome of the 
Kock can be proved to have been known 
either as the place of the tomb in which 
Christ was laid, or as the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre ; while, for the last 
eight centuries, or since a.d. 1048, the 
present one has been dignified by that 
title : the conse<tuence is of course in- 
evitable, that at sonic period during the 
three centuries and a-half that inter- 
vened between these two periods, a 
transference from one locality to the 
other must have taken place ; and, so 
far as the argument is concerned, it is 
of very little consequence when it was 
<lone, or by whom.” 

Nevertheless, the point is shrewdly 
argued : — 

In the throe centuries and a-half to 
^\hich wo are now confined, there are 
only two periods at which the trans- 
ference could have taken place : the 
first, when Charlemagne obtained a 
grant of the Sepulchre and its appur- 
tenances from Harun cl Rashid ; the 
other, when, between the years 1031 
and 1048, the church was avowedly 
rebuilt on the site and in the form in 
which it now stands, or rather, 1 should 
say, stood, anterior to the year 1808. 
If the first could be proved to have been 
the time, half the difficulty would he 
overcome, as it was the very ‘ noon of 
night’ of the middle ages, when there 
was nothing too daring for the priest- 
hood to attempt, and nothing so extra- 
vagant that the people would not wil- 
lingly and readily believe it. Indeed, 
had tho chalif sent the emperor the 
Sepulchre itself on the hack of the ele- 
phant he presented him with, all Europe 
would have received it with transports of 
joy ; and it might now have been found 
adorning Aix-la-Chapelle or Paris, as 
its sister cave of Nazareth does Loretto, 
under the guise of a rude hut ; and had 
tho chalif known how deep was the ig- 
norance of the Christians of those times, 
he probably would have done so : but 
he at least was a civilized king ; he sent 
only tho key, in token of possession, and 
tho Sepulchre remained where it was. 
Besides, the distance of thrft time from 
the ora of the Crusades was so great, 
that any transference would long have 
been forgotten, and tho three centuries 
that intervened would have sufficed to 
sanctify any place as tho Holy Sepul- 


chre, even if it‘ had been a hundred 
miles from the spot wher© it was for- 
merly known to have stood.” 

It is, however, during the latter 
eriod — viz., from 1031 to 1048 — that 
fr.Fergusson believes the transference 
to have taken place. Bernhard, who 
visited Jerusalem in 870, tallies with 
Arcxilf, and plainly -describes the true 
Sepuhdire ; — and accordingly what is 
fabled of the destruction of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre by Chos- 
roes the Persian, in the early part 
of the seventh century, is quite nii- 
woriliy of belief. Hence — since there 
was no interruption to the communi- 
cation between the west and the east 
in the interim — it must have remained 
undisturbed and umpiestioned till the 
year 909, when Muez set fire to the 
basilica, “though not, apparently, to 
the Anastasis.” From that period 
till about the year 1021, the Christians 
in Palestine had to struggle for their 
very existence ; and it was probably 
then that they were expelled from the 
Haram — it being at this time, too, 
that El Hakeem levelled the “church” 
(prsedicta ecclesia) to the foundation. 
Soon afterwards the Christians began 
to recover from their depression, and 
may be supposed at once to have be- 
gun their new church, in the quarter 
of the city least exposed to Mahome- 
tan envv and interruption. And ac- 
cordingly, it is at this period they 
allege that the church was rebuilt, as 
it remained until the fire of 1808 ; 
and it certainly favours the supposi- 
tion to know that this so-called re- 
building took place while they may 
be presumed to have been denied ac- 
cess to the Haram. Had they footing 
within it at the time, scarcely any 
amount of circumstantial evidence 
would be enough to show that the 
Dome of the Kock was the true site ; 
for then the transference would have 
been without a motive. Nor is it so 
improbable that they ’should have com- 
mitted this “piafraus.” They were 
forced out of their Church of the Se- 
pulchre ; and the question was, should 
they abandon Jerusalem altogether, 
or be content with such a sepulchre 
as^ they could get. Kecollect, the 
thing was of daily occurrence. Not 
only were bones and relics hawked 
about Christendom continually, but a 
cave such as this — for such the house 
of the Virgin was in fact — was actually 
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transported bodily across half Europe! 
The wonder indeed is, as our author 
significantly remarks, that the Holy 
Sepulchre was removed to so moderate 
a distance. The scene of the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen has changed places 
no less than three times ! 

“ There is, however,” Mr. Fergusson 
goes on to say, “ another point of view 
in which this transaction may bo re- 
garded, which, 1 think, takes off very 
much from its improbability, and at the 
same time places it in a less reprehen- 
sible light than might at first sight ap- 
pear. I perfectly admit, that were any 
set of priests in this ago to attempt 
such a fraud, on so sacred a subjo(‘i, 
it would be difficult to find words 
strong enough to express our sense of 
its infamy; but in that age the two 
mainsprings of society w^ere pious fraud 
on the one hand, and impious force on 
the other. The priesthood were living 
as a peaceful, unarmed race, among 
hordes of armed warriors, and with no 
means of sustenance or self-defence, ex- 
cept what they could obtain from their 
ruder neighbours by the superiority of 
their intellectual acquirements. Had 
they attempted to preach to those rude 
barbarians a religion of peace and 
brotherly love, in the simple abstract 
form of mental adoration and purity, 
it would have boon like an attempt of 
the west wind to blow down the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. It required the splen- 
dour and pomp of religious ceremonies 
to attract them, and the tangible forms 
of sensuous idolatry to convey a truth 
or meaning through the iron-casoil skull 
of a rude soldier — and above all, an 
appeal to his .superstitions and fears, to 
subduo and overawe him, and enable 
the priest to acquire that influence over 
his mind, which it was tlieii thought 
needful he should possess ; and if we 
often shrink in disgust from the iin- 
scrupuloua use the priest made of these 
powerful arms to obtain his ends, we 
must not, at the same time, forget the 
cruel oppression to which he was often 
exposed, and the rude violence that 
often turned against him the arms he 
had hired for his protection, or robbed 
and plundered him of all he possessed, 
even when his motives may have been 
of the purest, and his influenoe only 
used for good, however unjustifiable the 
means by which ho obtained it may 
have been, according to Ibo light of our 
improved morality,” 

Tn short, aftor tbc final ejectment of 
the Clliristiana from the Church of tlu* 
Holy Sepulchre, the question came to 


this — should they abandon the placo 
altogether, or erect a representatwe 
sepulchre as the focus for pilgrimage. 
Such was the main point for them to 
decide. But there was another grave 
diflieulty — how to perpetrate the fraud 
without being found out. Now, it 
must be recollected that Europe had 
heard that the buildings generally at 
the sepulchre had been first biirnt by 
Miiez, and then razed by El Hakeem. 
It was between twenty and thirty years 
later that the Christians begun to build 
their new church ; the chances were, 
therefore, small of a pilgrim visiting this 
edifice who had seen the former one. 
If such a pilgrim did exist, the means 
were at hand to silence him, or, at 
all events, to blind the already re- 
markably shoi't-soeing eyes of the su- 
perstitious w’^orld. As for the know- 
ledge of topography then possessed, it 
may be judgc^l of by the fact of the as- 
tonishment of the first crusaders at 
stum] ding upon Constantinople, on 
their way to the Holy Land. 

The priests did not deny that their 
church was new : everybody knew that 
the Ibrmer one had been destroyed 
many years bedbre. How “was the 
deceit to be dedeeted? Access was 
not to be had to the old sites. It was 
an ignorant and a credulous age. In 
point of fact, far more daring frauds 
than this were Bueccssfully practised 
at the time. Were there maps and 
plans to guide the inquirer? Yvs, 
there was one — that of Arcullus ; 
and ibis, as they found it laid down, 
the priests had adopted as the design 
of their new biulding, so that the de- 
eej)tion was complete. They pointed 
triumphantly to that ])hin, and chal- 
lenged the inspection of believers ! 

The position of the Church of Jeru- 
salem must, however, have l)cen an 
awkward one, when, by the success of 
the crusaders, it found itself in the 
possession of two Holy Scpulehres, and 
was moreover under the necessity of 
adherino- to the false one. Fortu- 
nately for its credit, it had to deal 
with a host more remarkable for its 
prowess than its intelligence, and found 
ready creilence for any story it had to 
tell. Besides, what gri^atly favoured 
the promob'is of the fraud, was the, 
confusion that existed betwoen the 
Basilica and the Anastasis of Con- 
Btautiiie — tlie church and the dome of 
the Holy Sci)ulchrc. The church was 
known to have been destroyed; but 
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the fact of the preservation of the 
dome had scarcely transpired beyond 
the walls of Jerusalem, although the 
story always ran that the “ sepulchre, 
a dubious term, had escaped. Hence 
the authors of this age narrate the 
total destruction of the church’* 
by El Hakeem, and apeak of Us 
being rebuilt between 10.‘H and 1048, 
apparently under the iinpr<*s.sifm that 
the new edifice stood upon tin* old 
site, and was sinijdy a restoration 
of tli(5 building which hafl been de- 
stroyed. 

Meantime, all the etlbrts of the Ma- 
hometans w(;re unavailing to get rid 
of the traditionary history of the Dome 
of the Kook. It was spoken of, over 
and over again, as a Christian build- 
ing ; and the crusaders, in their uncer- 
tainty as to its real appro[)riatjon, 
ignorantly assumed it to have been 
built over the Holy of Holies of the 
flewish 'J'emple, though they might 
have known the traditional failure of 
.Julian’s attempt to restore any part of 
that structure, and that its site had 
been ever considered by the church as 
accursed. Nevertheless, taking it as 
such, they installed it as their sacred 
jilace, under the style of Tcmplum 
Domi/fi, reducing the Moscpic el Aksa, 
whieli tli(‘y designated as the Ternplum 
Salomonis, to the condition of a tem- 
poral jxilatiurn, or residence of the 
Knights Templars — a proceeding, by 
the way, the reverse of what would 
naturally have taken place, had tberc 
.been any idea that the Aksa was the 
Mary Church of Justinian ; for at that 
age this would doubtless have been 
selected as the preeminently sacred 
locality, and the Ternplum Domini, 
of uncertain origin and appropriation, 
would as assuredly have been turned 
to secular uses. 

We have, wo think, represented 
Mr. Fergusson correctly; but while 
we lend a willing ear to anything 
which proposes to establish a final 
harmony between such conflicting 
evidence, the difficulties still remain- 
ing must not be lost sight of. Some 
of them are fairly stated by our 
author: others seem to have escaped 
him. Let us endeavour to recapitu- 
late them. • 


1. The identiflcaiion of the Kubbet- 
es-Sakhrali with Constantine’s Anas- 
tasis, rests on the reduction of the 
area of the Temple to a square of six 
luiiulred feet, so as to throw the se- 
pulchre outside. But the ancient 
courses of gigantic stones which are 
assumed to mark Herod’s walls, if not 
Solomon’s, are observed at three angles 
out of the four of the present enclo- 
sure, and every here and there in the 
inicrveiiing curtains. For this we 
liavc the testimony of Itobiuson, Bart- 
lett, ('atherwoo<l, 4’ipping, Williams, 
and all other modem topographers. 
Until it is ascertained that at all 
events those stones which are inserted 
at the nort/i-east coiaicr are as late a,s 
Agrippa’s time, this difficulty will 
remain. 

2. Sion is reduc(^d to a mere knoll. 
After giving room for the Temple, it 
could not have occupied a much greater 
space than the area of Mcrrion-sqiiaro 
in this city ; unless, indeed, we extend 
it further north than the present boun- 
dary of the Haram, which we arc only 
precluded from doing by the position 
of the depression, now called the Pool 
of Bethesda, but identified as such by 
no authentic tradition or history. Mo- 
riah is made much smaller, being, in 
fact, nearly identical with the boun- 
daries of the Temple, or six hundred 
feet square.* 

3. Golgotha and the Sepulchre arc 
almost as much too close to the Temple 
as the reputed ones are to the centre 
of the city. The crucifixion must have 
taken place under the very walls, 
whicli is certainly not the impression 
the Scripture narrative conveys, al- 
though there is nothing distinctly op- 
posed to it, 

4. Some of the arches in the Dome 
of the Kock are stated by Dr. Kichard- 
son and Mr. Aruiidalc, to be slightly 
pointed ; whereas the pointed arch is 
found in no Koman or other building of 
the age of Constantine. This latter as- 
sumption our author calls in question. 

5. The cave beneath the Dome is 
not shaped like the ordinary sepul- 
chres of the ancient J ews ; nor does it 
now completely correspond with the 
descriptions of pilgrims before the 
alleged transference. This, as we 


* Strange to say, Maundrell (p. 68) states that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is built on Calvary, “ a hill on the greater eminence of Mount Moriah"' This must 
burely be an inadvertence of hU. 
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Lave said,, tlie author accounts for by- 
assuming that the Mahometans ma^ 
have purposely removed any peculiari- 
ties which might tend to falaify their 
own traditions, or identify it as a 
Christian shrine. But we have seen 
that Mr. Catherwood found a funnel 
in the roof, and an aperture in the 
door, apparently of some depth. As- 
suming that the cave was a sepul- 
chre, what are these? But suppose 
the tradition true which places it be- 
neath or near the site of the Oracle, or 
Holy of Holies, then might not this 
latter well communicate with the 
waters which are certainly brought in 
this direction on their way to Siloain? 
As yet, these are fiucstions that can- 
not satisfactorily be solved ; nor is 
there anything but the Mahometan 
name to show that there is a well 
here at all ; but we may here repeat 
the remark, that Mr. Fergusson is not 
as explicit on the subject of the cave 
as might be wished. 

0. It is extremely dldlcult to ac- 
count for the present existence of the 
Ariastasis of Constantine, if we accept 
the testimony of history at all. In 
the hypothetical sketch of the trans- 
ference above giv(m, we represented 
Mr. Fergusson as we found him : and 
that a transference has somehow or 
other, and at some time or other, 
taken place, seems very probable. 
Indeed, certain pious writers have not 
hesitated to call in supernatural agency 
to account for present appearances — 
and boldly to suggest (hat tlu'rc has 
been a miraculous transin ignition of 
the Holy Sepulchre into the heart of 
the city I Jbit yet the objection re- 
mains as strong as ever, that the main 
argument for the Home of the Ttoi'.k 
being the Anastasis, lies in its pr(;,sent- 
ing architectural evidence that it be- 
longs to the age of Constantine ; 
whereas history would seem to tell us 
that the original church had altogether 
disappeared at an early period. 

It would therefore be very desir- 
able to examine critically into the 
autliorities hitherto relied upon, and 
now first sought to be impugned. But 
since this is a task which wo cannot 
undertake, we will confine ourselves 
to stating that the eoutemporavy his- 
tory of the first dt*,struction consists 
merely of the account of an anony- 
mous writer in the Chromcon Paschale 
seu Alemndriuum ; and of that of the 
Abbot Antiochus ; both belonging to 


the seventh century, and of course 
only referring to the Persian invasion 
under Chosroes. There is absolutely 
710 contemporary record of the second 
alleged spoliation of the sacred edifices. 
For the third, wc have the testimony of 
Rmiolph Glaber — a monk, who wrote 
about the time of th(i completion of the 
netv church — whose whole history is ad- 
mitted to be amass of fable, and wliose 
narrative of this jiarticular transaction 
is more than suspiiaous on the face of 
it. Tt is curious to see, that it bears 
a very strong resemblance to Mr. Wil- 
liams’s marvellous story of the bui-ning 
oi‘ th(‘ church and escape of the tomb in 
18081 But thus will minds of a pe- 
culiar com])lexion oxhihit the same 
charactei’istics in every age. 

William of 1 yre,lu)wever, implicitly 
follows (i labor, at the distance of two 
centuries — an autliori ty , whose int crest 
it must natuT-ally have been to upliold 
tlic fraud of the Sepulchre, supposing 
it to have been committed ; and conse- 
(pieiitly to exaggerate and confuse the 
accounts of tlie ilcvasfations committed 
by the Fatimlte Khalifs within the sa- 
cred jirccincts. Ilti adds, moreover, 
what had never been dreamt of before, 
and what the ^Mahometans deny to this 
day, that tlui Dome of tlu^ Bock was 
built by Omar ' All this looks very 
like an attempt to get that building 
oat of the way of i he new church. 

Tt may just be remarked of the last 
alleged demolition, that the total de- 
struction of the building, and \\\c failure 
of the attempt to ol)l iterate the cave, 
arc precisely the points which tlu* up- 
holders of tbeiuuv si^pulehrcwouldhave 
to establish at tlui time of tlu‘ crusades. 

On the other liand, is it not a 
violent })iv,.snmpliou to take it for 
granted that the ('liristians were, at 
any particular period, excluded from 
the Ilarani, without the slightest au- 
thority from history ; and then to 
ground on that very exclusion the pro- 
bability of tln‘, transference ? Besides, 
Mr. Fergusson has gone a great deal 
too far in saying, that there were at 
this period forty years, during which 
pilgrimages to Jcrnsalern ceased. Wo 
have no evidence that they ceased at 
all, except during the sliort persecu- 
tion of KI llnkeem. In lO.Tl — that is, 
twenty-one years aft(*r FI Hakeem’s 
destruction — Rod. (J labor informs us 
that pilgrimages were a«aiu frerjnent, 
that being the year in which the 
churches were suffered to be rebuilt. 
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In 1033, incredible multitudes of 
all ranks'" visited the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the work was carried on publicly 
and triumphantly. Could this have 
taken phic(,* on a falsa silo ? 

7 . Arculf’s plan is not a correct re- 
presentation of the buildings of (Con- 
stantine and Justinian, and U correct, 
taken as referring to the presemt (hurch 
of the Holy Sepulchre, d'his is a 
matter we have already discussed ; and 
we arc bound to say that the expla- 
nation makes rather for than against 
]\lr. Fergusson’s views. 

Such are the object ions, stated broad- 
ly. 15ut on the other hand we have — 

1. A strong voritication of the mea- 
surements of rFosi'jihus, and the liosi- 
tio?i of tlie 'remple more aecuraUOy as- 
certaljicd than it ha^ ever be.en before. 

2. A new place assigned to the Hill 
of Sion, wliieh reconciles many pas- 
sages of Scripture, as well as of pro- 
fane history. 

3. The building called tlie Dome of 
the Ivoek, thus assigned a place oiusidc 
tlie dVmjilc ])r(‘eincls, ])rovcd to belong 
to the age of (kmstantiiie, and, there- 
for(‘, to be- one of the grou}) of buildings 
on what ho l)eli(‘V(‘d to b(* (Jalvary. 
Having a cave beneath it, and l>(‘lng a 
circular church, it must, therefore, he> 
th(‘ A unstasis, reaiaal over the roc-k, 
laid bare on the removal of th(‘ idol- 
temple. This is the strong point of the 
ease, and all the r(‘-sl is aiK'illary to it. 

4. Just about the time when tho 
r(‘puled church is said to have beem 
built, there were cogent reasons for 
IIh* Christians to d(‘s(*rt the true s(*- 
jmlehve, and as cogent ones for them 
to set 11 ]) a suppositiliuns one; and, at 
the same time, a singularly faiourabh* 
opj)ortiinity for aeeomplisliing the 
fra ud. 

The great wt'Ight of autlientle 
historical evidence is in favour of llu* 
theory. All authors up to the assumed 
period of the trail, sfereuee seem to de- 
seiihe what answers to the Home of 
the llock, and what does nut answer 
to the reputed sejmlchro. Of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities since that time, 
there were some who were interested 
in upholding the credit of the new 
one, and others who did so in igno- 
rance. Thus iln'- assertion ftf Mr. 
Newman, that “the gemiinene.ss of 
the present sepulchre has never been 
doubted or questioned till of late," 
even if true, is easily accounted for. 
There was nothing to douht till the 


thirteenth century ; nothing, at least, 
except whether Constantine had dis- 
covered the true sepulchre. The se- 
cret— for so it may be called — was, for 
centuries after that period, in the 
keeping of the very partit‘S who had 
perpetrated the fraud ; and there was 
no one who would 1)(‘ inclined to ex- 
amine into the matter, even if he had 
the materials to institute an in(|uiry 
with eflect, until the Reformation. 
From that period, till the time in which 
the douht was first raised, it is well 
known how few travellers had visited 
the localities, and how all of these, in- 
cluding those of the reformed religion, 
had placed thcmselvc's in the hands of 
the monks, and submitted themselves 
without question to their guidance*. 
'I'here is nothing to be found in the 
itineraries, down to the 18th century, 
to show that any attempt was made to 
bring Biblical or general literaturt* to 
bear iqion the toi>ography of Jerusa- 
lem; and itilicre had, the “rectmsioiis” 
of the monks had too hopelessly con- 
fu«Jed the text of original authors, to 
render them of much service in times 
less critical than tlu^ present. 

t). It is plain that in one point of 
vi(;w the fpicstion, even now, assumes 
a (;onq)lctely now Ibrm. ^^No one,” 
says Robinson, “ has ever doubted the 
identity of the ])res(‘nt- site with that 
selected by Constantine.” The inquiry 
ha.s always hitheido V)een, whether or 
no tliat (‘inpcror was mistaken in it ; 
taking it for granted that his site was 
known. Omic it is suggested that 
that site may not bo where it had bc‘eii 
su|)]>osed to ])(*, all examination of the 
original (jiie^tioii must be postponed 
until this latter j)oint is settled ; and 
wh(‘n it is, it must be resunuid on new 
grounds. Ilt'nce, siiu*(i we have lierci 
another ]>la {‘0 assigned for (.;onstan- 
tine’s dlseovery, all that part of the ar- 
gument based on tijcj old locality must 
be discarded ; and it is satisfactory to 
find that in doing so, the great weight 
of ol)j(*ction Is removed; whilst the 
strongest points argued by the modern 
supporters of the reputed site — that 
is, all those points which go to show 
that Constantine was enabled to find 
the true sepulchre — still remain, and 
fortify the new tlu'ory, by carrying 
l)aek the evidence through the period 
wliicli, in the manifest difiicuUy of the 
(piestiou, had been by both parties 
considered the only one necessary to 
be examined. 
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Such is a fair statement of the case 
on both sides. It is not necessary for 
us to pronounce judgment ; indeed, 
the whole matter of tfo book is rather 
suggestive than conclusive. The gene- 
ral impression left on our minds after 
reading it is, that the author has es- 
tablished a strong probability tljat the 
Dome of the Rock is the Anastasis of 
Constantine ; but that he has failed to 
do more than exhibit a bare possibility 
of the Sakhrah being the Sepulchre of 
our Lord, the didicultics in the way 
of this latter assumption involving al- 
most the whole question of the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem — difficulties which 
will, perhaps, never be satisfactorily 
settled until the ground be examined 
with reference to this theory, W c have 
ourselves, since taking up the subject, 
consulted more than one or two tra- 
vellers who have carefully investigated 
the antiquities of Jerusalem on the 
spot, and have found, wherever we 
did so, that these sjieculations came 
in so wholly unexpected an aspect 
upon them, that they were unable to 
pronounce judgment, and one and all 
pointed to fi’esh topical examination. 

To say, therefore, that the (question 
is settled (notwithstanding the con- 
fidence of our author), would be ridi- 
culous ; but is is equally ridiculous to 
assert that the (question never can be 
settled. Any one point of identity 
established, amongst those suggcs>ted 
here, botwcim Arculf's sepulchre and 
the Dome of the Rock, lor instance*, 
would bring us back to the fourth 
century ; and the discovery, let us 
suppose, of one of the ancient surveys, 
which we know were engraved on 
brass — of an inscription — of a manu- 
script , — might conduct us the rest of 
the way to the era of the Crueillxion, 

Far more syKstcmatic and conipre.* 
hensive examinations of the present 
localities than have heretofore been 
instituted may yet be had, under more 
favourable local circumstances. A re- 
volution less vast than some that have 
occurred within this century, might 
place the whole territory at the dis- 
posal of Christian curiosity. 

And how much might yet be disco- 
vered on the spot I What might the 
liberty to break up the pavement of the 
llaram towards the south-eastern an- 
gle not reveal I — or the clearing out 
of the vaults under the Aksa and to 
the eastward of it, in the recesses of 
which, as Prideaux has argued, the ark 


of the second Temple may to this day re- 
main concealed — ^wherc, at all events, 
the golden candlestick, restored to Je- 
rusalem in tlie sixth century, may yet 
be safe from the sacrilegious rapacity of 
the Moslem I — or the removal of the 
rubbish from beneath the south-western 
angle outside! — or an excavation on 
the supposed site of the Basilica! — or, 
(imth the pence of Mr. Williams), a 
hivelling of the modern Greek chapel 
built round the (so -called) Holy Se- 
pulchre I 

It is absurd to shudder at a revision 
(by the light of a more enlarged phi- 
losophy) of the tlme-hallow(ul shrmes 
of our fatlicrs devotion, w hen we re- 
collect that ^^Ihe great globe itself’' 
on which these sites are fixed, and 
upon which the pcrsoiiagcs have walk- 
ed who made*, them sacred — this earth, 
the scene of creation, the theatre of 
3*cdemption, the theme of promise and 
prophecy — has been removed in these 
latter days, in sj)ite of the thunders of 
spiritual denunciation, from its place 
in the centre of the universe to a re- 
mote corner of a system in which it 
forms an inconceivably miuufe atom ; 
ay, removed at once and for ever, 
bearing upon its bosom, along with the 
vain iabrif*s of man’s ambition and 
pride, the Holy Sepulc.hre itself — the 
true one, wherever that is to be found, 
as w^ell as the lalse, if false there be. 
We are liappily now exempted fi'om 
the fear wdiicli paralyzed the lu^arts of 
the crusaders, who, iu the words of 
the bard of Ferrara — 

“ Opnno appona rrinnaUar la vista. 

ViT la filta, (li Cristo iilbcryo eletto.” 

But wdiy should the word ^‘fear’' 
be used, where truth is concerned ? — 
say rather, hope and anticipation. 
AVe have no mind to enter upon 
weightier matters than what come to 
our hand ; but one idea is so imme- 
diately liound up in tlie above consi- 
derations, that we cannot forbear 
glancing at it. Tf the children of 
Israel are, after their long exile, to 
return a Christian eommunity to the 
city of their fathers and of their God — . 
(a belief entertained by a large section 
of the Cliristian world), is it not a 
step towards the accomplishment of that 
great event, to have tlie Scripture loca- 
lities ascertained, Sion identified, the 
Temjile eircuinscribed within its true 
boundaries, the Sepulchre of their King 
and Redeemer rescued from the obli- 
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vion of centuries, and that imposture c 
exposed, which has tor an efj[uallv pro- t 
tracted period set up a false one in its i 
place ? And may we nob look conii- i 
dently to a complete restoration ol the I 
topography of the sacred city, it such i 
information must indeed be had re- < 
course to, to substantiate the past, and ; 
siif^^Tcst the future ? Are we to sup- 
pose that a returning nation will 
ascend a doubtful Sion, or bow within 
an apocryphal sepulchre? May 
now look forward with the exalU 
confidence of a rational tailh, to the 
ultimate unclosing of the 
so long walled up by the torcbo ing 
iealousy of the Mussulman 
acious 4at it is Providence winch has 
scaled it until the fulness of time shall 
arri ve, and the mystery within be clear- 
ed up), and the entry of the scatteud 
tribes to their lon<v -lost Temple through 

the Miu-tyrium, and past the sepulchre 

of their Messiah — ^lieautitiilly illustia- 
tive as it would prove of their resto- 
ration to the favour of the Almighty , 
through the death and rcsnrrcctioii 
of llis hlcssod Son? , 

How unavoidable, too, is the ycllcc- 
tion, that the obscurity winch has 
lullin' over the sacred sites for so many 
anes) has been providentially interpos- 
ed between the idolatrous superstitions 
of corrupt Christianity and *’^^7 
precincts tliey would have defiled . Is 
there a Cdirislian of true piety ami 
enlightened faitli who would not r^ 
joice to think that llw senseless strife 


of the Crusades, and the obscene 

of degenerated Christendom, 
have been enacted over clumsy forge- 
ries; and that the real 
been preserved by the sulle 
Liman so far inviolate, until »» 

era of enlightenment had begun to 

dawn again, and the church of Christ 
been purified and rented fit to 
enter into possession of the local trea- 
Lres it eoLld use without abusmg ? 
If access is once more to be oUamed 
to the pcpulcbre of our blessed Lord, 
the puSage will be perforined. wo 
may hope, in peace, and the Lomaj^c 
rendered without profaneness. That 

.V • Vvn « mhTriinairo ot re 


reiwlcrea witnout . 

piWimage will bo a pilgrimage ot re 
Lerenoo and love-that homage, the 
homa^'C ot the heart. 

Important, indeed, ® i*' 

tloment of tliose disputes. ^ 

“lin.stcnliig the days of Gods judg- 
ments on earth. Let no one sneer at 
Ihe casual origin of the discoveries we 

have announcod_at the uuauthomed 

character of the " 

or the ordinary nature of p® 
cmplovcd. In sncli the 

strength of Omnipotence is only the 
more conspicuously apparent : p^ 

radoxieal as it mav appear, m a ease 
Uke this it woud be almost more 
iulr.aculoiis that after centuiies of 
doubt apparently beyond clearing up, 
so simpte a solution should in the ful- 
ness of time be found, than it the 
truth had been revealed by actual 
miracle. 
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THE TfVHITE BOSE OE MUSKEBBY. 
CHAPTER in. — AN UNEXPECTED EVENT. 


In the spring of the following year 
Bast Muskerry was in a state of great 
excitement about the annual steeple- 
chase. Lord Innisliannon was going 
to compete for the cup, and try his 
horsemanship against the far-famed 
Hawkeses and Pynes. Some other 
strangers, incited by the noble peer’s 
example, had also resolved to see 
whether victory might not be snatched 
from the Muskerry men, even on 
their own soil. The race-course was 
on a .large flat tract of country, 
near Kilcrea Abbey — a very ancient 
ruin, often visited by curious travel- 
lers. The course to be run was in 
the form of a horse-shoe — in length 
about five English miles — crossed 
twice by a considerable river, the 
Bride, with some five-and-twenty rasp- 
ing ditches, that would try the powers 
of the strongest hunters. 

In those times (and up to a very fe^ 
years since) the Muskerry races were 
famous in the south of Ireland. The 
city of Cork poured out all its gayest 
and idle population, to witness them, 
and from different parts of the exten- 
sive county strangers came to enjoy 
the sport. On the occasion we refer 
to, more than ever was expected, and 
society in Muskerry was on the 
vive. Within a few months great 
changes had taken place in the circle 
of friends previously described. Nancy 
Belcher had changed her name into 
Crooke — having been successfully 
wooed by a swain that had been faith- 
ful to her for years, Fanny Jagoe was 
engaged to her cousin, and ^*the White 
Rose” was, to the joy of all who knew 
her, betrothed to the Honourable Ma- 
jor Kir wan. Her marriage was to 
take place in the week after the races. 

Nol aH who knew her were not in 
a state of joy at her approaching nup- 
tials. There were three hearts that 
felt very sadly at " the White RoseV’ 
grand alliance with the haughty house 
of Kirwan. One of them was far 
awayl Poor Charles Warren — none 
in Muskerry knew what had become 
of him. Some said he was in France ; 
others that be was dying of consump- 
tion in Devonshire; all agreed that 


his heart was broken. It was only 
certain that he had abandoned the bar, 
and that his friends could no longer 
hope to see him advance on the road 
to public honours, as once they had 
expected. The fact was, that after 
the scene described in the last chapter, 
he had gone suddenly to London, 
without bidding adieu to his friends. 
He had even concealed where he was 
going from his family. His poor 
father and mother were to be pitied. 
It was a most painful subject to ask 
them after their once promising son. 
Captain Warren was completely mise- 
rable at the ruinous change that dis- 
appointed affections had made in the 
character of his son. Alas I ho had 
nothing now to be proud of. The in- 
coherent and misanthropical letters ho 
received from London filled his eyes 
with tears, when he thought of wiiat 
his noble hoy once had been. As for 
Mrs. Warren, she groaned inwardly 
on every pussing allusion to “ the 
White Rose’s” approaching marriage. 
She knew well the sensitive nature of 
her Charles ; she had long observed 
the intensity of his misplaced affec- 
tions, and she felt that his heart was 
broken, A sad — a ver^ sad and 
gloomy place had the once cheerful 
Hanover Lodge become in a few short 
months. 

Meanwhile, Mary Delacour was, if 
possible, handsomer than ever. The 
major was enchanted with his prize, 
of whose possession he was immode- 
rately vain. He spent nearly all his 
time at Delacour Hall- — had sold out 
of the army — was looking out for a 
becoming residence in Muskerry, where 
he intended to sojourn for the rest of 
his life. He was a man rather prone 
to self-indulgence, and visions of lux- 
urious ease flitted across his fancy, as 
he thought of a comfortable house, 
with a picturesque demesne, and his 
beautiful ‘-wife. His private fortune 
was eight hundred a-year, and he had 
the certainty of inheriting another va- 
luable estate from an uncle. His 
bride’s fortune was no great accession 
to his means, but he cared not whether 
she had much or little. He lived 
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much^ in Muakerry, and made the 
acquaintance of nearly all his future 
neighbours, most of whom were pleased 
with his frank and agreeable qualities. 
His being brother to the wealthy Earl 
of Innishannon, was also a passport 
to the favour of the Muskerry gentry. 

Some, however, often thought of 
Charles Warren ; and not a few wished 
that “ the White Hose” had fallen to 
his lot. They regretted, also, his 
blighted affections, and lamented that 
his feelings had received so violent a 
shock. They trusted, however, that 
time would heal his regrets, and that 
he might realize one day the warm 
expectations of all his friends. If, 
however, they had known the actual 
state of his mind, they would not 
have indulged very freely in such 
hopeful views; and if they could have 
seen the misery that his letters caused 
his parents, they would not have won- 
dered at Captain Warren’s parting 
with his son’s hunter, Conrad. It 
was sold to Lord Innishannon, and 
was to run for the Muskerry cup. 

The coming races, and the ap- 
proaching marriage at Delacour Hall, 
absorbed all the attention of East 
Muskerry. The young bride, Mrs. 
Crooke, and the brides to be, Fanny 
Jagoeand “the White Rose,” were en- 
vied by antiquated s})insters, and prat- 
tled about from morning to night by 
all young maidens. Lois of fun were 
expected, and the world of East Mus- 
kerry was quite agitated by criticism 
on white satin, reminiscences of real 
lace, demands for new dresses, calcu- 
lations of country dances. The gentle- 
men betted moderately ; they did not 
make books in those lonesome regions 
after the fashion at Epsom and New- 
market. Civilization bad not yet 
reached so far. But they were all 
eager to win, for the glory of it. They 
were all anxious to hear the shout of 
triumph from their ardent rustic fol- 
lowers, who eagerly entered into the 
spirit of the equestrian contest. The 
family at the Hall were, of course, 
anxious for the success of Major Kir- 
wan’s brother, and it increased the in- 
terest, when the fact was known that 
Lord Innishannon was to r»le his own 
horse. 

On the day before the race, Mary 
Delacour was returning from a short 
walk by herself, and on turning a sharp 
corner of the road, came suddenly 
upon Captain and Mrs. Warren. She 


was shocked to see the change for the 
worse in the appearance of Captain 
Warren. The cold and strained 
politeness of Mrs. Warren cut poor 
Mary to the heart. She dared ^not 
inquire after Charles Warren, The 
subject had become a forbidden one in 
Captain Warren’s presence, and Mary 
felt that she had been the cause of 
great misery to the once happy family 
at Hanover Lodge. Her conscience, 
however, acquitted her of coquetry or 
toying with the affections of her lover, 
though she could not help being deeply 
affected at the intensity of his affec- 
tion. But their characters were to- 
tally unsuited to each other. She 
was blithe and gay, radiant and cheer- 
ful as a morn in spring, and he was as 
pensive as an evening in autumn. 

The Warren and Delacour fami- 
lies now saw but little of each other ; 
their intercourse was constrained, and 
not sought for at either side. Mary 
had not been alone with the Warrens 
for a considerable period, and on this 
occasion she felt most awkwardly. 
That night she dreamed of Charles, 
and that they were walking side by 
Mde on the banks of the Lee ; that the 
birds were singing around them, and 
the trout leaping in the summer sun- 
shine. She awoke suddenly, and on 
recollecting her interview on the day 
before with the Warrens, disagreeable 
sensations filled her mind ; and as she 
dressed herself for breakfast, she could 
not help experiencing foreboding fears 
of some evils. 

It was the race day, and all Mus- 
kerry was thronging to the course. 
From all sides jaunting-cars were rat- 
tling along the road ; old family 
coaches and pairs were also brought 
out for the occasion, and every family 
sought to turn out in as stylish a man- 
ner as possible. It must be confessed 
that the equipages were rather anti- 
quated, and that they were not calcu- 
lated to dazzle the crowds that view 
“the Ring” in Hyde-park. Indeed, 
if any of the Muskerry family-coaches 
had been driven to Gloucester- 
gate, it ib only too probable that ad- 
mittance would have been refused. 
Nevertheless, the Muskerry dowagers 
inside were as proud and as important 
as if they had the blood of the Cour- 
tenays and Seymours in their veins, 
and the wealth of the Mellishes and 
Couttses in their purses. The young 
horsewomen made a truly glorious ap- 
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pearance; their good spirits, their 
hearty laughter, their fine, fresh, 
blooming faces and bright black eyes, 
were most delightful. The peasantry 
enjoyed the scene also. In their frieze 
coats, with shillelaghs in their fists, 
the “ bo)’s” ran along the roads in a 
jog-trot; and the girls stept out 
nimbly, smiling and joking as happy as 
any of God’s creation. The road to 
the course was most picturesque ; it 
went across the hills of East Muskerry, 
and at each turn of it, extensive views 
opened on either side. The Bantry 
mountains bounded the view in the 
distance. To the south lay the high 
hills about the neighbourhood of 
Bandon and Dunmanway, and an im- 
mense tract of country, intersect- 
ed by streams, and dotted over with 
swampy bogs, stretched nearly twenty 
miles from east to west ; the spire of 
Cork cathedral being visible at one 
extremity, and Crookestown Castle, 
a tall tower, being seen at the other 
end. Various old castles and ruins of 
abbeys could be discerned throughout 
this vast plain of country, which geo- 
logists suppose formerly to have been 
covered by the sea — in fact, to have 
been a continuation of Cork harbour. 
Perhaps it was the case twenty thou- 
sand years ago, and probably we may 
be enlightened on that point in as 
many thousand years hence. In re- 
lation to time computed by thousands 
of years, what truly awful meanings 
lie bidden in those simple, vacant- 
looking words — since! and — hence! 
One thing, however, is pretty certain, 
that this great plain of country, run- 
ning twenty miles jwestward of Cork, 
has many objects to arrest the travel- 
ler, or kindle the mind charged with 
historical recollections of the seven- 
teenth century. Far to the east lay 
Carrigrohan Castle, built on a high 
precipice over the Lee, much in the 
same state as it was after being ruined 
in the wars of 1641 ; after which it 
became the residence of banditti, led 
by one Cape. Two miles to the south- 
west of Carrigrohan, rose the proud 
ruin of Ballincollig Castle, which for- 
merly belonged to the family of Bar- 
rett. It was ruined in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when its owners 
submitted to the British power. It 
was, for some short time, a hiding, 
place for Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; . 
and there is still preserved in the city 
of Cork the blade-bone of a shoulder 


of mutton, which was to have heefn 
sent to Lord Edward for his dinner 
one day ; but though the mutton had 
never been actually sent, its remains 
have since been converted into a relic ! 

Some three miles to the east of Kil- 
cvea Abbey, was the starting-post for 
the Muskerry steeple-chase. The 
horses were to run two miles to the 
west, and then home in an aslant di- 
rection. Some fourteen were to run 
for the Muskerry cup ; and great was 
the anxiety about the event. Pynes, 
Crosses, Crookeses, and the great 
racers of the barony were to contend, 
and there were four or five strangers, 
who confidently hoped to win the prize. 
Amongst these was Lord Innishan- 
non, on Conrad, that had once been 
Charles Warren’s favourite horse. As 
the Delacour Hall party took their 
place on a rising ground from which 
nearly all the course could be seen, up 
rode Lord Innishannon, in the height 
of good spirits. His face was flushed 
with pride ; for he was a splendid horse- 
man, and he felt confidence in the su- 
perior powers of his horse. Major 
Kirwan was eager also about the race, 
though he strongly dissuaded his bro- 
ther from purchasing Conrad, whose 
former owner the Major had a great 
aversion to, from his knowledge of 
the feelings that Warren entertained 
towards “ the White Rose.” 

I have promised Lady Innishan- 
non,” cried Lord Innishannon, “ that 
this is the last race that I’ll ever ride, 
and I always ke*ep my word. My 
mother has a foolish aversion to stee- 
ple-chases ; but all our family were 
fond of the sport, so I intend for the 
future that my brother, the Major, 
shall keep up the sporting character 
of our family.” 

« Oh — indeed I” said «the White 
Rose,” gaily, while a pretty blush over- 
spread her face ; “ he shall have no- 
thing to do with steeple-chases. He 
may hunt as much as he pleases ; but 
a married man can have nothing to do 
with races. That, my lord,” said she, 
archly, is only for the unhappy ba- 
chelors.” 

“ Ah 1 1 promise ‘the White Rose/ ” 
cried Lord Innishannon, “that she 
won’t be able to manage the Major so 
easily. ^ I will take a bet in gloves that 
he’ll ride this time twelvemonth one 
of his own horses for the Muskerry 
cup.” 

“ Done!” cried « the White Rose,” 
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laughing, and looked fondly towards 
her handsome, happy lover, who merely 
smiled, and affected a playful submis- 
sion to his future wife. 

And now the horn sounded (in that 
remote district they had no starting- 
bell) for mounting, and away rode 
Lord Innishannon, after all the party 
had shaken him by the hand, and en- 
thusiastically wished him good luck. 
As Conrad was led by, '*tho White 
Rose” could not help thinking of his 
former master. Such thoughts formed 
anything but agreeable subjects of re- 
flection for her. She wished things 
could have been otherwise, and she 
often asked herself, ** Did I treat him 
badly.” Her little heart fluttered as 
she heard a country lad say to another — 
Ah I then wisha 1 isn’t it a pity 
that Masther Charles himself isn’t 
here to ride his purty horse. God be 
with him wherever he goes.'* 

Wisha, faix !” answered the other, 

he was the best young gentleman in 
the barony, and deal a betther than ” 

The rest of the conversation was 
lost to <*the White Rose,” as the 
crowd passed on. 

Are they off yet? No, not yet; 
but they're just going. There’s Pyne, 
in the red and white, on King Wib 
liam ; and there’s Bowen in the green, 
with pink sleeves. Look at young 
Nettles — how beautifully he’s jockey- 
ing his horse ; and there’s Tom 
Crooke ; and look at the two Hawkeses 
— and see Devonsher Penrose on 
Harkaway; and thft*e’s Touson War- 
ren on the chesnut. The race will be 
between the two Hawkeses, Pyne, and 
Devonsher Penrose. Oh I who are 
those strangers ? Ah I that’s Heffer- 
nan from Duhallow, and Harry Wrixon 
on Madame Vestris, the best race-raare 
in Munster ; and there’s young Den- 
nehy from Fermoy. Egad ! two of 
the Dennehys are going for it — that’s 
four strangers ; and oh 1 look at that 
handsome man — there’s Lord Inni- 
shannon on Conrad. By Jove I he 
looks as if he could go it. 

They’re off ! No — false start — ah I 
710 W they’re off. Ah ! see the baulk- 
ing. Mercy, what a crowd of horse- 
men 1 See how knowingly Pyne keeps 
back. Johnny Hawkes is^leading— 
beautifully leaped— well done Bo- 
wen. Pah I he’s down. Now look at 
’em going up to the limekiln — Tom 
Dennehy is pushing for the lead. It’s 
Dennehy’s race,” shouts a large, hand- 


some man, the well-known Doctor 
O’ , equally celebrated for his pro- 

fessional ability and sporting propen- 
sities. Now they’re going through 
the grove ; we can’t see them. Ah 1 
there they are again. Hawkes is lead- 
ing up the hill. Where the deuce is 
Pyne ? Crooke has it now. Ah ! 
what a fall poor Nettles has got. Ah I 
Pyne is creeping up ; there he is with 
Lord Innishannon closing him. By 
Jove! what a pace they are going. 
Dennehy and Devonsher Penrose are 
leading through the bawn field. Who- 
ever is first round the castle will 
surely have it. Egad! Hawkes has 
it. No, sir. Dennehy — Hawkes ! — 
Hawkes — Dennehy ! There they go 
together. Ah ! murder — Dennehy is 
down. Dear me, Hawkes has it hol- 
low. No, sir — he won’t. Hurra I 
he’s down,” cries a Duhallow man, as 
Hawkes fell ; and the Duhallow he- 
roes, Wrixon and Heffernan, came 
leading on, side by side. Ah ! now 
Pyne is making play. See Conrad, 
how Lord Innishannon is spurring 
him. Bravo ! my lord. Well done, 
my lord. By Jove, you’ll have it. 
Duhallow is beat. ^Tis Conrad’s race, 
Pyne can’t stand it, the pace is too 
fast. Well rode, Innishannon,” 
cried Major JK.irwan, exulting, as his 
brother leads the race triumphantly ; 
beautiful, shout all the spectators, as 
Conrad, gallantly rode by its dashing 
master, runs a field and a-half ahead, 
taking every leap at stroke. 

And now, look at the White 
Rose !” Isn’t she a glorious crea- 
ture ? There she is, standing on the 
box-seat of the carriage. What a 
figure I — and her sweet face flushing 
with excitement and pleasure. Ma- 
jor, Major, you’re a lucky man I 

He’s winning easy. Beautiful Con- 
rad. Pyne is beat! All the Mus- 
kerry faces, save those of one party, 
are blank and clouded, when, oh hea- 
vens I the ditch is down^he’s killed I 
— by heavens, he’s killed ! 

Then rises a shout far and wide, 
and the excitement increases tenfold. 
’Tis only three fields to the winning- 
post, and Pyne dashes in without a 
competitor, amid shouts from all the 
Muskerry people. But ah 1 stiff and 
rigid in death lies the body of the youth- 
ful peer. No, Doctor O’— all 
your skill can do nothing. He was 
dead in a minute, and his spirit is far 
away from this scene of shouting thou- 
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sands. But twenty minutes ago, he faithful friend, the best of neigh- 

shook me by the hand in the pride of hours, and a munificent patron. You 

manly strength and grace, and now he spent your rents amongst the people, 
is gone for ever I who toiled to make them. The 

There goes Conrad, snorting and foreign gambling-table, or the Italian 

prancing 5 the grooms can’t catch him. harlot, did not dissipate what had 

Well, he was a dear horse. ** Twas been toiled for by your peasantry, 

a pity he wasn’t rode by his brother. When any symptom of genius was 

and that he bought him at all.” visible in the poor man’s son, you 

Many a sorrowful remark did the fostered it, and, if the spark became 

death of the young lord cause. And a flame, you took care it should not 

he was truly mourned, for he was be extinguished. The widow and 

gentle and kind — a true nobleman, a orphan implored heaven to guard you, 

flne young fellow, who wore his rank for when they were deserted you 

and fortune as gracefully as one of stood by them — you hushed their wail- 

the chivalrous knights of old carried ing, and you dried their tears ! ’Tis 

his plumed helmet. Would that there true, you were sometimes thoughtless, 

were many such lords us the young and iiidulgod unreasonably in plea- 
Innishannon ! Hear how tlie pea- surCvS ; but you had no vice, no har- 
santry talk of him I Look at that dened habits — no cold malignant feel- 
great tall young peasant, with a scald- ings of distrust and hatred poisoned 
ing tear coursing down his cheek ! your manly nature. In the flower of 
Ah, my lord, the marble monument your youth you have been taken from 
raised by your family is nothing to the the scene of your pleasure and enjoy- 
sorrow of the people! ’Tis true you ment. But by those who knew you, 
differed from them — you spoke and never can you be forgotten — your 
voted against them in parliament— memory will bo revered if your race 
you were not on what is called the became extinct ; and, on witnessing 
popular side, but you were kind and the many fruits of your practical 
gentle, and considerate to the people philanthropy, even a distant generation 
around you. They found in you a will bless the name of Innishannon ! 

CHAPTEll IV. — CONSEQUENCES. 

'Tis a bad wind that blows nobody buried himself in solitude. None but 
good,” was often repeated in Mus- one of his sisters approached him. 
kerry, as the death of the unfortunate He was violently agitated with grief 
young peer was talked over. The at first — nay, eveJl horror-struck. He 
new lord’s character was seavchingly had been unaffectedly fond of his 
discussed, and the White Hose,” the brother, and sincere regret for his 
future Countess of Innishannon, be- untimely death had at first made him 
came an object of increased interest quite insensible to the honours which 
to her many acquaintances and friends. had devolved upon him so uncx- 
Her good fortune was the theme of pcctcdly. When, however, the ne- 
all the Muskerry gossips, and every cessity for attending to business had 
one hoped that she would continue to roused him from his grief, he awoke, 
be as unaffected in her cliaracter as as it were, into a new character, and 
ever. As for her future husband, very soon a great degree of reserve 
opinions differed concerning him ; not was noticed in his manners. A letter 
a few were to be found who had a which he received from “the White 
“ Dr. Fell” prejudice against him. Rose” was answered, after some delay. 
No charge could be made against in a very constrained style, in which 
him j he was strikingly affable and he merely thanked her, with great 
good-humoured, and possessed great politeness, for her anxiety about him, 
eiyoyahility of disposition, but many and promised to visit Delacour Hall 
set him down as a decided egotist, as soon a? possible, 
and thought they discerned strong Much allowance was made for the 
family pride in his deportment, Others, feelings of Lord Innishannon. It was 
however, had not even a hint to make natural that he should have felt deeply 
against him. fpr his brother, and “the White 

For several days after the unfortu- Rose” sincerely felt for the family 
nate circumstance, the new lord had affliction of her lover# She could not 
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help feeling some secret dread con- 
cerning her marriage — the catastrophe 
of the young lord’s death had shocked 
her deeply. She looked forward, 
however, to the time when regret 
would have diminished, and her young 
lover would again be smiling by her 
side ; and bright visions of all the 
good she would do, when Countess 
of Innishannon, hovered before her 
mind. 

Her father, in about three weeks 
after the fatal event, paid a visit at 
Innishannon Pai’k • and he much 
astonished his daughter, on his return 
home, by saying that Lord Inni- 
shannon was going to England on 
business. He did not say on what 
business, for Mr. Delacour had not 
pressed him ; but he relieved Mary of 
some vague apprehensions that began 
to float in her mind, by adding, that 
they might expect a visit in the en- 
suing week from her lordly lover. 

Never was a visit looked forward to 
with more anxiety. As the wheels 
of Lord Innishaniion’s carriage were 
heard, Mary felt strongly agitated. 
She longed to receive him with the 
warmth of aflection she felt towards 
him ; but consideration for his grief 
repressed the manifestation of her 
feelings. How her little heart froze 
within her at the polite coldness with 
which his lordship met her advances. 
He did not look her full in the face, 
and his countenance expressed grave 
reserve rather than manly sorrow. 
He was not open and frank in his de- 
portment, and nothing could be more 
unlike the Honourable Major Kirw'an, 
than the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Innishannon. He stayed but a 
few hours at Castle Delacour, alluded 
passingly to their marriage, and said 
that it was impossible to fix a time for 
it — in fact, he requested rather pe- 
remptorily that no time should he 
named at all at present. He spoke, 
however, of the marriage taking place, 
and even gave Mr. Delacour some 
commissions to execute relating to it. 

With the quickness of a woman, 
Mary guessed at the truth, and felt 
that Lord Innishannon would recede, 
if possible, from the match. • Oh ! the 
agony of her suspicions. She felt that 
she was no longer loved, and that her 
haughty lover was ashamed to marry 
beneath him. As he took his leave at 
Delacour Hall, she felt something 
tell her that she should never see him 


again, and bitter were the tears she 
wept even at the idea of his deserting 
her. The faithlessness of her lover 
affected her more than the probable 
loss of a brilliant alliance. 

Her mother, to whom she commu- 
nicated her suspicions, laughed at her 
fears, and even her grave father was 
half-indignant at the notion that the 
head of an ancient family could act 
the dishonourable part imputed by 
Mary to Lord Innishannon. Besides, 
he received from his lordship two or 
three letters from England, written in 
a style altogether incompatible with 
such odious designs. The coldness, 
however, of the letters which Mary 
occasionally received from him went 
to her very heart. His lordship’s stay 
in London was protracted, and he ap- 
peared, all of a sudden, to have con- 
tracted a great interest for political 
matters. 

Meanwhile the Muskerry people did 
not think the match was off ; they did 
not even suspect that Lord Innishan- 
non could be guilty of such conduct. 
Fanny Jagoe had become a bride, and 
much gaiety took place in her honour, 
Mary Delacour, however, did not 
much partake of the festive meetings : 
although a considerable time had 
elapsed since the death of Lord Inni- 
shannon, scruples of delicacy prevent- 
ed her from entering into the gay 
meetings assembled in honour of her 
friend Fanny. She had promised, 
however, to attend a pic-nic party, at 
which many of the Muskerry families 
were to be present. 

On the morning of the party of 
pleasure, IMary felt unusually happy. 
She felt quite in high spirits, and for- 
got all her late uneasiness. She was 
to go to the party with a younger sis- 
ter : her father was unwell, and her 
mother was to stay at home with him. 
The day was bright and cheerful ; the 
sun poured his bright rays over the 
green country ; and all was bright 
and happy. As Mary sat at breakfast 
with her family, she felt quite gay, 
and expected much enjoyment in meet- 
ing all her friends. 

The carriage was at the door, and 
all was ready for their departure for 
Carrigadrohid-bridge. Mary inquired 
** whether the pigeon-pie had been put 
in?” and was told 'twas in the boot,” 
and ** where did they stow the apple- 
pudding ?” They answered ” in the 
well.” Oh, sweet White Rose” of 



Muskerry, how charmingly you looked 
that morning ! What a pre.tty colour 
mantled in your cheek — how happy 
you were, seated by your young sister, 
who was in an ecstacy of enjoyment on 
going to her first pic-nin f 

In this world we never know when 
we are on the eve of sorrow. Just as 
the coachman was starting his horses, 
a breathless messenger, with a horror- 
struck countenance, came running 
along the avenue. He had come from 
Hanover Lodge, where a letter had 
just arrived with the melancholy in- 
telligence that Charles Warren was 
no more. He had died of a broken 
heart. The physicians called it con- 
sumption. 

When finally and firmly rejected by 
** the White Rose,"* poor Warren had 
suddenly gone to London. lie in- 
tended to plunge into business, but he 
could not do so. His heart was too 
tender, his feelings were too sensitive, 
and he could not forget his disappoint- 
ment. Although naturally a strong, 
minded person, his resolution gave 
way under his grief. Bitter was the 
disappointment he felt at never having 
been able to make ‘‘ the White Rose** 
love him with all a woman’s heart. 
He saw himself vanquished by a gaudy 
rival. He had a proud, acute, and 
fanciful mind. His 'anguish was in- 
tense ; he became miserable and me- 
lancholy, and gradually lost all relish 
for life. Most wretched were the few 
letters he wrote home. He went 
abroad, with a slow fever gnawing at 
his vitals ; he gradually declined in 
strength, and died at Geneva. 

Such was the fate of Charles Henry 
Warren— a victim to disappointed 
affection. The sight of the Alps 
kindled up his spirit a few days be- 
fore he died ; he lived in thought again 
over the times of his boyhood, and 
poured forth his thoughts in verse. 
He addressed a long letter to her who 
had exercised such a fatal influence 
over his mind, and many a tear did 
“the White Rose’* shed on reading 
the last fond words of her rejected 
lover. The proofs of the intensity of 
his affection penetrated her inmost 
heart. Deep as was the sorrow uni- 
versally felt throughout Muskerry at 
the untimely end of young Warren, 
none lamented him with such poignant 
sorrow as “ the White Rose,” She felt 
more attached to his memory, than she 
ever did towards Warren when alive. 


His tenderness, and the melancholy 
ardour of his passion, contrasted 
strongly with the hauteur and coldness 
of Lord Innishannon. Often and 
often did she think of Warren, as she 
finished the perusal of some cold and 
formal letter from Lord Innishannon. 
How bitter were her feelings whenever 
she met Captain and Mrs. Warren. 
One could scarcely tell which was more 
to be pitied — the desolate parents, or 
the unhappy beauty. 

Unhappy — most unhappy was Mary 
Delacour, for she could not but know 
that Lord Innishannon cared for her 
no longer, and was anxious to break 
off the match, if a decent pretext was 
afforded. So far as Mary’s own feel- 
ings were concerned, she would wil- 
lingly have permitted his lordship to 
retract his promise ; she had actually 
written a letter to him, in which, with 
ingenuous purity, she declared the 
state of her mind, and offered to re- 
lieve him from his engagement ; she 
feared to send it, because she knew 
her mother’s ambition was set upon 
having a countess for a daughter, and 
was in a miserable state of suspense, 
when one day her worst fears were 
confirmed, by the receipt of a letter at 
Castle Delacour from Lord Innishan- 
non. 

It was dated from Paris, and ad- 
dressed to Mary’s father. The noble 
writer expressed, with much circumlo- 
cution, his anxiety that the fortune of 
Miss Delacour should be considerably 
increased. He stated that when he 
had first proposed, be was only a com- 
moner ; but having now succeeded to 
the family peerage, he felt that in con- 
tracting an alliance, due respect should 
be paid to his rank and family. He 
hinted at his expectation of receiving 
a fortune three times as large as that 
to which “the White Rose” was heiress. 

At another time, Mary Delacour 
would have been indignant at such 
treatment ; but she was prepared for 
the meanness of Lord Innishannon, 
and felt even rejoiced that she escaped 
the contamination of being wife to 
such a cold and heartless egotist. 
She devoted her attention to assuag- 
ing the fierce indignation of her fa- 
ther, wlfo vowed that his lordship 
should be punished for his unmanly 
conduct, and soothing the wounded 
vanity of her deeply-mortified mother. 
“The White Rose” herself cared 
nought for the loss of title and the 
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brilliancy of exalted ranlc; she only 
grieved that her affections were so 
blasted, and that she had allowed such 
a viper as Lord Innishannon to coil 
himself around her heart. The con- 
trast between her dead lover and his 
traitorous rival was constantly present 
to her mind. In secret she wept for 
the fate of Warren, and, totally for- 
getful of her own position, gave way 
to the deepest anguish, on considering 
how unjust she had been to the true- 
hearted playmate of her infancy. All 
his noble qualities rose to her imagina- 
tion, and she wailed in secret over 
the wayward fate which had allowed 
her to be dazzled by a brilliant man 
of fashion, in preference to yield- 
ing to the genuine attractions of pure 
sympathy and disinterested affection. 

But there was now no use in griev- 
ing. Fate had done its worst. It 
was now known throughout Muskerry 
that Lord Innishannon had felt an 
alliance with the White Rose’ would 
not have been sufficiently grand for 
the representative of the house of Kir- 
wan. “ The White Rose” was now 
— humiliating position— become an ob- 
ject of universal \niy. Every one was 
sorry for her ; she was so good, so 
kind, so guileless, that he must have 
been morose who would not have re- 
gretted to see this lovely maid treated 
with so much injustice. Some of the 
young Muskerry squires secretly re- 
joiced, as they had now an opportuni- 
ty of gaining the hand of so famous a 
beauty ; but they little knew the hope- 
lessness of their desires. 

No one could have behaved more 
heroically than **the White* Rose.” 
She insisted that her father should 
take no hostile steps against the mean- 
spirited nobleman in whom she had 
been so much deceived. She gently 
calmed the fretful spirit of her mo- 
ther, and bore herself in society with 
a sweet, uncomplaining carriage, in 
which it would have been difficult to 
discern either a forced resignation of 
spirit, or a gloomy tranquillity. 
Though far from being so animated 
as formerly, sho was still as winning 
in her manners; her disposition had 
undoubtedly become far raftre pensive 
and less playful than in days of yore ; 
but, except that her countenance was 
paler, and her form slighter than for- 
merly, it would have been impossible 
to see any change in the far-famed 
beauty of East Muskerry. She re- 


ceived the advances of gentlemen with 
easy, unconstrained politeness. She 
did not display her wonted high spi- 
rits in society ; but neither did she 
cast any gloom upon her companions. 
Though paler and thinner, she was 
more interesting than ever in her ap- 
pearance ; the wistful, yearning ex- 
pression of her countenance, and the 
pensive witchery of her manners, were 
irresistible in their fascinations. 

Without emotion, she read in the 
newspaper of the marriage at Florence 
of the Right lion. Earl of Innishan- 
non with Lady Matilda Myddleton, 
daughter of the Marquis of Croydon. 
Without emotion, she received the 
offers of marriage from many quar- 
ters, and without emotion she declined 
them. She felt that she had been 
guilty of injustice to a noble and dis- 
interested spirit who had died for her 
love, and she felt towards his memory 
the most sacred affection. Never did 
any one behold gloom upon her fea- 
tures, but never could you perceive 
levity in her demeanour. She was 
united through the grave, and was 
married to one in heaven. 

All her leisure hours were now 
spent in attention to the poor amongst 
the peasantry, who revered her as an 
angel in human form. She was al- 
most idolized by her simple rustic 
neighbours ; they invoked heaven to 
shed blessings upon her head. The 
little children used to pluck her by 
the gown, and offer hunches of wild 
flowers— all they had to give the 
gentle creature who smilingly patted 
their little heads, as she gracefully 
accepted their artless presents. The 
weary and faint-hearted sick woman 
brightened up, as tho^ step of the 
White Rose” crossed the threshold. 
The toil-worn serf felt elevated, as 
his dreary home was visited by such a 
fairy missionary of gentleness and 
good-will. She was never without a 
kind and seasonable word, and its 
readiness was enhanced by the genuine 
good-heartedness of her spirit. Her 
voice was as music in the poor man’s 
house ; his children did not run away 
from they rather nestled round 
her, as she sat down to inquire after 
a sick mother, to whom she had 
brought food and medicine. The 
young men of the peasantry felt quite 
proud, as they were gently addressed 
by ‘*the White Rose;” and her kind- 
ness was felt more deeply, because 
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the^e poor people well knew that 
Mary had cause for sorrow, and that 
melancholy was secretly weighing upon 
her heart. There are no people in 
the world who can so acutely appre- 
ciate sorrow in others as the Irish 
peasantry. God help them I they have 
had so much of grief themselves, that 
it is no wonder they should be quick 
in discerning its symptoms ; and none 
can mourn for others with so profound 
a sympathy, as many of this neglected, 
ill-fated, and most unhappy people. 
It may be observed, that there is a 
gentility in the very way they offer 
their consolations ; they do not so 
much address the person they seek to 
comfort, but they rather think «nloud, 
and w'ith softened voices, in a broken 
manner, and in their own deeply prac- 
tical and most affecting style, utter 
strains of sorrow, that, conjing from 
their hearts, hear the luxury of sym- 
pathy to the mourner’s spirit. It was 
thus that they invoked heaven to bless 
“ the White Rose,” as she went from 
their dwelling, after performing some 
gentle office of charity and benevolence. 

It was in vain that her friends 
urged her to accept the hands of more 
than one who eagerly sought her in 
marriage. She was temperate but 
firm in her refusal ; and there was a 
gentleness and delicacy in the manner 
of her refusal, that seemed to say that 
she was already wedded. She was 
neither miserable nor melancholy — 
she was pensive, and devoted to the 
memory of the dead. She longed to 
walk V)y the river side where Warren 
had first wooed her, and she often sat 
down on the mossy bank, and looked 
at the limpid Lee, gliding by in its 
wandering course. She had become 
intensely religious, hut she w’as not 
sour or fanatical ; and thovigh none 
entered with more ardour into the 
sacred joy of addressing the Almighty 
Being, she had in society a light heart, 
unlike those who are preoccupied with 
religious contemplation. 

And thus her life was gliding by, 
and thus she spent her time, adored 
almost by those who knew, and an 
object of the deepest interest to 
strangers who had learned, her cha- 
racter, and had heard her story. She 
was the idol of her father’s house, and 
had become the comfort of Hanover 
Lodge, where, with a sympathy that 
none but the parents of Chaides War- 
ren could appreciate, she had made 
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feelings of tranquil resignation take 
the place of bitter and morose sorrow. 
Mrs. Warren knew too well what and 
how deeply ‘^the White Rose” had 
suffered, and she had sufficient eleva- 
tion of character to appreciate the 
respect and tenderness that Mary De- 
lacour paid to the memory of her son. 

And so she lived, the comfort of one 
house and the pride of her own, loved 
by her friends, and revered by the 
people around her. Her sweetness of 
disposition seemed to increase with 
time, and the charms of her graceful 
person continued un diminished, al- 
though Mary liad often to endure 
hours of silent grief. 

It may have been about two years 
after the marriage of her false-hearted 
lover, that, on returning one morning 
in winter from paying a visit to a sick 
peasant, she appeared rather flushed, 
and felt weak. She treated it herself 
as a mere cold, and her parents w'ore 
not alarmed ; but on the following 
day she was worse, and when medical 
aid was called, she was pronounced to 
be in fever. When the news that 
“ the White Hose” was ill became 
known, nothing could surpass the 
anxiety of the Muskerry people ; not 
merely the gentry, but the peasantry 
flocked to inquire after the darling 
maiden, wlio had made herself a shrine 
ill every bosom. Thrilling w(‘re the 
prayers offered up to heaven for her 
recovery ; from different allars they 
ascended upon the Sabbath day ; par- 
son and priest, Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, alilie invoked heaven to deliver 
“the White Hose” from death. 

The gates at Castle Delaeour were 
besiegea by inquirers, to whom there 
was but one answer, that she was in 
the greatest danger. 'Fhe doctors, 
however, had hopes of her, if she 
could get any natural sleep. Six 
nights had now passed, and she had 
been throughout in a state of deli- 
I'ium, The word “Charles” was 
often on her lips ; and her poor 
mother's heart thrilled as she heard 
her raving daughter cry, “ Oh, forgive 
me, Charles, and I’ll be yours for 
ever!” “ Heaven, heaven I” was also 
often on her lips. 

The bedroom was on the ground 
floor, and her windows looked out upon 
a pretty flow er-gardeii, that had been 
the object of her care. Her windows 
were watched with straining eyes by 
the numerous persons who came to 
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inquire after her. They stood on the 
lawn in gi’oups ; and it was melancholy 
to see all the Muskerry horsewomen, 
of whom Mary, in her happy youth, 
had been the pride and boast, slowly 
walking their steeds along the avenue 
to Castle Delacour, and conversing in 
stifled whispers, as they uttered their 
foreboding. It was curious to notice 
the difference between the specula- 
tions on her fate. The peasantry 
from the first had despaired of her. 

She’s too good to live,” was the 
popular remark throughout the ba- 
rony ; but with gloomy violence, 
amounting to profaneness, the gentle- 
men — squires and fox-hunters — re- 
solved that the Almighty could not be 
so cruel as to take her away from them. 

The seventh night came, and, at 
first, there was no sign of sleoj). 
Poor Mrs. Delacour was almost dead 
with anxiety and despair. Her body 
was exhausted by watching over her 
child, when Nurse Twabig whispered 
gently that Miss Mary was asleep. 
Now again the poor mother’s heart 
throbbf'd, as she saw her daughter’s 
eyes closed, and heard her gentle 
breathing. “ One night’s good rest 
will do wonders,” said the doctor ; 

and now you yourself must lie down.” 
By force they led Mrs. Delacour from 
the room; not, however, before she 
had knelt at her daughter’s bedside, 
and thanked (lod, gratefully, for this 
ray of mercy. Nurse Twahig was 
cautioned to be watchful over her pre- 
cious charge, and with reluctant steps 
Mrs. Delacour left the bedroom of 
“ the AVhite Bose.” 

She woke, in a dream of Mary’s 
saying, Mother! Pm happy" — do not 
be grieving.” Hal wduit was that 
piercing shriek that came borne on 
the nightwind. She hastily ran into 
her daughter’s room, and saw every- 
thing, apparently, as she had left it. 
There was no noise stirring, and on 
opening the bedroom door gently, she 
saw the night-lamp burning low, and 
Nurse Twahig fast asleep. Creeping 
cautiously to the bedside, she peeped 
through the curtains. Oh I Godl the 
agony of that minute, when the 
wretched parent saw the bed empty! 

The White Hose” had disuppoared. 
The careless nurse was petrified with 
surprise. She had heard or seen 
nothing ; but terrible were the feel- 
ings of the family on finding that one 
of the windows was open, and, as 


day dawned, they traced tiny foot- 
prints across the garden, but they 
were lost beyond. 

It is vain to paint the anguish of 
that unhappy household, hut it is more 
difficult to depict the mute surprise of 
the neighbourhood, when it was known 
that no trace of *Hhe White Rose” was 
to be found. The feelings of amaze- 
ment soon gave way to deepest anguish. 

She was found lying drowned in 
the river, but a few feet from that 
identical willow-tree, on which her 
initials had been carved by Charles 
Warren, and which she herself had 
considered as ill-omened, from the ap- 
pearance of the raven. She had only 
her night-clothes on her body, and 
her long fair hair streamed down over 
her marble bust. Her face was paler 
than usual, hut, in death, had the 
serenest expression. Her slumber had 
been momentary ; she woke in deli- 
rium, and, unnoticed by the careless 
nurse, had, while labouring under 
aberration, met her end. She had gone 
from her chamber without shoes on 
her feet, which were all lacerated by 
brambles and thorns. She had crossed 
three hedges, on her way to the river, 
and, in passing a by-road, had terri- 
fied, by her sudden apparition, a pea- 
sant, whose shriek had rung in the 
ears of Mrs. Delacour. 

In yon lonely churchyard, over the 
village of Carrigadrohid, lie all that 
is mortal of “ the White Rose.” 
Thousands flocked to her funeral, and 
many a scalding tear was shed over the 
unhappy end of as pure a spirit as 
ever had been enclosed in mortal 
mould. Thither often go strangers, 
to stand upon her grave, and look at 
the marble profile that vainly preserves 
some features of the unfortunate maid. 
Thither go the children in spring, 
and strew her grave with the flowers 
they used to bring her when alive. 
It is a favourite spot with the pea- 
santry, and young rustic lovers vow to 
be faithful, as they stand upon her 
grave — for where Mary lies, is as con- 
secrated ground in the minds of a 
people endowed with genuine sensi- 
bility ; and on witnessing the affec- 
tionate spirit in which her memory is 
kept alive in that neighbourhood, 
even strangers from distant lands, 
as they have learned her mournful 
story, have been seen to drop tears 
on the grave of “the White Rose 

OF MUBKEEaV.” 
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A THIRD ISVKNING WITH THE WITCHFINDER8. 


One of the most curious cases of 
ditMerie^ real or pretended, that oc- 
curred in England during the seven- 
teenth century, was that of the 
“ Drummer of Ted worth,” which is 
given at great length in GlauviFs 
book, and cvf which the following out- 
line preserves all that is essential. 
Early in the year 1(361, Mr. John 
Mompesson, of Ted worth, in the 
county of Wilts, had taken away a 
drum and a forged pass, or licence to 
beg, from a vagabond who went 
drumming and begging up and down 
the country therew'ifh. About a 
month after, Mr. Mompesson had 
occasion to make a journey to Lon- 
don ; and while he was preparing for 
the road, the drum, which had 
hitherto been in the custody of the 
bailiff of the neighbouring town of 
Ludgarshall, was sent by that func- 
tionary to Mr. Moraposson's house at 
Tedworth. On returning from his 
journey, Mr. Mompesson was told by 
his wife that she and all the family 
had been alarmed, during his absence, 
by noises in the night, which they 
supposed to have been made by thieves 
trying to break into the house. Three 
nights after his return, the noises 
were heard again — a great knocking 
at the doors, and on the outside of 
the house — a description of racket 
alarming enough, but very unlikely to 
be made by thieves. With all search- 
ing, Mr. Mompesson could not dis- 
cover the cause of the noise, which 
removed from place to place as be 
followed it, and at last, after much 
thumping and drumming on the top 
of the house, went off by degrees into 
the air. 

This was repeated five nights run- 
ning, and then there was an inter- 
mission of three nights; and at the 
same intervals it continued to come 
and go for a month. Up to this time 
it had been outside of the house, but 
now it came into the room in which 
the drum was, and was heard four or 
five nights in turn, within half-an- 
hour after they were in bed, con- 
tinuing about two hours. It began 
with a ** hurling” in the air over the 
house, and ended with the beating of 


a drum, like that of the breaking up 
of a guard. In this room it continued 
two months. 

Mrs. Mompesson now lying - in, 
^^ere was no noise for three weeks — at 
the end of which interval, however, it 
returned with greater violence tlmn 
before, vexing, in particular, the 
youngest children, by beating upon 
their bedsteads. Among other 
it was fond of heating a favourite 
cavalier movement of the time, called 
“ Roiuidlieads and Cuckolds,” wdiieh 
would lead one to hope that it was 
not altogether a bad spirit after all ; 
but this might be for a blind. 

One of Mr. Mompesson's servants 
was bold enough to play with it, the 
two shoving a board one to the other, 
and so back and forward, at least 
twenty times together, which was seen 
by a room full of people. Mr. Mom- 
pesson, however, forbid his servant 
any farther familiarities with a being 
of so equivocal a nature ; and as, on 
that particular morning, it left a sul- 
phureous smell behind it, which was 
extremely offensive, it is quite pro- 
bable that the servant felt no incli- 
nation for a second bout of play with 
the frolicsome invisible. 

At night the minister, one Mr. 
Cragg, came to the house, and prayed 
at the children’s bedside, where it 
was then making a horrible din. 
During prayer it removed to the cock- 
loft, but came down again as soon as 
Mr. Cragg was off his knees; and 
then, in sight of the company, the 
chairs walkt” about the room of 
themselves, the children’s ** shooes” 
were hurled over their heads, and 
every loose thing moved about the 
chamber. 

It was observed that no dog about 
the house ever barked at the noise, 
although it was loud enough to awaken 
the people in the village at some dis- 
tance. The servants, as well as the 
children, were sometimes lifted up in 
their bedj, and let down again. One 
day Mr. Mompesson’s mother had 
said she would like it well, if the 
thing would leave them some money, 
to make amends for all the trouble it 
caused them t and the following night 
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there was heard a preat jingling and 
clinking of money all over the Ijouse. 

On Christmas eve, a little before 
day, it threw the latch of the door at 
a little hoy as he was getting out of 
bed, and hit him on a sore place on 
his heel, probably a kibe. The night 
after Christmas day, it threw the t)ld 
gentlewoman’s clothes about the room, 
and hid her bible in the ashes. After 
this, it took to plaguing a servant of 
Mr. Mompesson’s (not him that had 
jdayed with it, but another), who was 
“a stout fellow, and of sober conver- 
sation but he found that when he 
struck at it with his sword, it left him. 
The same thing was observed on 
several occasions, that it avoided a 
sword ; and its noise to'is ahvays 
silenced in a moment, if a sicord icas 
pointed at the place where it seemed 
to he. 

About the beginning of January, 
1(502, a singing was heard in the 
chimney before it came down ; and 
one night, about this time, lights were 
seen in the house, which seemed blue 
and glimmering, and caused great 
stiffness in the eyes of those who be- 
held them. A noise was also heard 
frequently, as if some one were going 
about in silk, and sometimes lialf-a- 
dozen persons seemed to be walking 
about together. 

During the time of the knocking, 
when many were present, a gentleman 
of the company said, ** Satan, if the 
drummer set thee to work, give three 
knocks and no more,” which it did 
very distinctly, and stopped. Then 
the gentleman knocked, to see if it 
would answer him as it was wont, but 
it did not. For further confirmation, 
he bid it, if it were the drummer, give 
five knocks, and no more that night ; 
which it did, and for the rest of the 
night left the house at peace. 

On Saturday night, the 10th of 
January, a smith of the village, lying 
with Mr. Mompesson’s man John, 
they heard a noise in the room, as if 
one had been shoeing a horse ; and 
something came, as it w^ere, with a 
pair of pincers, ‘‘snipping” at the 
smith’s nose almost all the night. 

It did not often speak ; sometimes, 
however, it cried, “ A witch, tL witch!” 
and once repeated this at least a hun- 
dred times in a breath. On one occa- 
sion, Iho room was filled with “ a 
bloomy noisome smell.” One night 
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they strewed ashes over the chamber, 
and in the morning they found in one 
place “ the resemblance of a great 
claw in another a similar claw, but 
smaller ; in another some letters, 
which they could make nothing of, 
besides many circles and scratches in 
the ashes. 

The report of these circumstances 
penetrated into every part of England, 
and Mr. Mompesson’s house was 
thronged with a succession of curious 
vihitors. Among the rest, Mr. Glan- 
vil came, d'his gentleman, hearing 
tbo knocking at his bedroom door at 
night, said, “ In the name of God, 
who is it, and what do you want?” 
To which a voice answered, “Nothing 
with you.” 

Mr. Cxlanvil, however, paid for the 
indulgence of his curiosity, for the 
demon, or goblin, or whatever it was, 
rode one of his horses that same night, 
<*ind the beast died immediately alter 
his return home. 

Mr. Moinpesson once fired a pistol 
at it, after which drops of blood were 
found on the spot, and in different 
places on the stairs. After this it was 
still for a few nights, but then it came 
again, and devoted itself to a little 
child newly taken from nurse. It so 
scared this child by leaping upon it — 
horrible Ephialtes! — that for some 
hours the little creature could not be 
recovered of the fright ; and to make 
the matter worse, they could have no 
candle in the room, the demon carry- 
ing away all they lighted, burning, up 
the chimney, or throwing them under 
the bed. One time it stood at the 
foot of John’s bed, who could not 
make out its exact shape or features, 
but saw “a great body with two red 
and glaring eyes," which, after they 
had stared at fiim for some time, dis- 
appeared. 

Sometimes it was heard to pur like 
a cat, and at other times to pant like 
a dog. It emptied all kinds of slops 
and dirty things into the children’s 
beds, or strewed them withj ashes; 
once it put a spike into Mr. Mompes- 
son’s bed, and into his mother’s a naked 
knife fixed upright. Besides this, 
it frequently threw the children out 
of their beds on the floor. It turned 
the money black in the pockets of a 
gentleman who slept in, the house in 
April, 1G63, and on one occasion, it 
caused one of Mr. Mompesson’s horses 
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to take his hinder leg" into his 
mouth, so that several men could 
hardly get it out with a lever. 

Several nights the house was beset 
with ** seven or eight in the shape of 
men," who, as soon as a gun was fired 
at them — a measure which Mr. Mom- 
pesson appears to have had no scruple 
about resorting to — ** would shuffle 
awi^ together into an arbour." It is 
a pity that we are not informed whe- 
ther anybody ever ventured to follow 
them into their retreat. 

The matter became so notorious, 
and occasioned so much controversy, 
that King Charles IL appointed a 
commission to inquire into it : singu- 
lar to say, while the commissioners 
were in the house, everything was 
perfectly quiet, A fatality seems to 
attend royal commissions of inquiry: 
indeed, how should royalty help blun- 
dering in its choice of commissioners? 
By what miraculous chance should a 
king, or his minister, not pass by tho 
right man, and fix on the wrong, to 
inquire into any given subject ? Ilad 
King Charles’s commission had any- 
thing to report on, no doubt it would 
have reported black white, to the great 
confusion of that and all succeeding 
ages. Let us be thankful that it went 
back no foolish er than it came. 

The drummer was tried at the as- 
sizes at Salisbury, He had, after his 
rencontre with Mr. Mompesson, at 
Ludgarshall, been committed to Glou- 
cester gaol for stealing, and a Wilt- 
shire man coming to see him, he asked 
what news there was in Wiltshire. 
The visitor said he knew of none, 
“ No !" said the drummer : ‘‘ do you 
not hear of the drumming at a gentle- 
man's house at Tedworth?" “That 
1 do enough," said the other, “ Ay," 
said the drummer, “ I have plagued 
him (or to that purpose), and he shall 
never be quiet, till he hath made me 
satisfaction for taking away my drum." 
Upon information of this, he was tried 
for a witch at Salisbury, and condemn- 
ed to transportation — a very inade- 
quate punishment, we think : were 
there no faggots left in England ? On 
the voyage out he raised storms, and 
so frightened the sailors, that they 
came back, and put him ashore. 
“ And ’tis observable," says Mr. Glan- 
vil, “ that during all the time of his 
restraint and absence the house was 
quiet, but as soon as ever he came 


back at liberty, the disturbance re- 
turned." 

He had been a soldier under Crom- 
well, and used to talk of “ gallant 
books" he had of an odd fellow, who 
was counted a wizard. Likely enough, 
there were so many pets of the devil 
in Cromwell’s army: he that served 
Old Noll was pretty sure to get his 
wages from Old Nick. 

There was a Somersetshire man 
called Compton, who heard of Mr. 
Mompesson’s annoyance, and said he 
was sure that it was nothing but a 
rendezvous of witches, and that for 
a hundred pounds he would undertake 
to rid the town of all disturbance. 
Mr. Mompesson did not close with his 
terms, probably doubting the lawful- 
ness of his means of help. This 
Compton practised physic, and could 
show you any one you desired to see, 
in a mirror. It may be doubted if any 
doctor in Somersetshire could do the 
like now, 

Mr. Mompesson, in a letter to Mr. 
Collins, dated the 8th of August, 
1674, writes; — 

“ When the drummer was escaped 
from his exile, Which he was sentenced 
to at Gloucester, for felony, I took him 
up, and procured his commitment to 
Salisbury gaoh \\here I indicted him 
as a felon, lor this supposed witchcraft 
about my house. When the ftdlow saw 
me in earnest, he sent to me from the 
prison, that he was sorry for my afflic- 
tion, and if I would procure him leave 
to come to my house in the nature of a 
harvest man, ho did nut question but 
he should be able to do me good as 1o 
that affair. To which I sent answer, 
I knew he could not do mo good in any 
honest way, and therefore rejected it. 
The assizes came on, where I indicted 
him on tho statute Primo Jacobi^, cap. 
12, wdiere you may find, that to feed, 
imploy, or reward any evil spirit, is fe- 
lony. And the indictment against him 
was, that ho did quendam malum spirilum 
negotiare : tho grand jury found the bill 
upon the evidence, but the petty jury 
acquitted him, but not without some 
difficulty.’’ 

Webster, in his “ Dlscoverie of 
Witchcraft," affirms that this whole 
business of the drummer was an abo- 
minable cheat and imposture, and had 
been discovered so to be. It was 
even said that Mr Mompesson and 
Mr. Glanvil themselves had acknow- 
ledged as much. These assertions. 
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however, were entirely without foun- 
dation, and were contradicted most 
positively by both the gentlemen in 
question. Whatever imposture may 
have been in the matter was so skil- 
fully contrived that a trace of it never 
came to light. The account of it 
given by Glanvil was published twenty- 
five years after the occurrences ; and 
during that interval not the slightest 
clue was discovered to a natural** 
solution of the riddle, (ilanvirs own 
testimony to what he witnessed at 
Tedworth, concludes with the follow- 
ing words : — . 

“ It will, I know, be said by some, 
that my friend and I were under some 
affright, and so fancied noises and sights 
that were not. Tliis is the usual eva- 
sion. But if it ho possible to know how 
a man is affected when in fear, and 
when unconcerned, I certainly know, 
for my own part, that during the whole 
time of my being in the room and in the 
bouse, I was uiidt'r no more alfright- 
ment than I am wliilo I write this rela- 
tion. And if I know that 1 am now 
awake, and that I see the objects that 
are now before me, I know that I hcjvrd 
and saw the riarticulars that 1 have 
told.” 

There are two or three points in 
the above worthy of remark. First, 
we have here a masculine practitioner 
of the black art ; for the drummer, 
whether guilty of the particular dia- 
bolism in Mr. Moinpesson’s house or 
not, was, professedly and by bis own 
account, familiar with the secrets of 
necromancy. This gives the interest 
of a certain rarity to his case. Wc 
are fur from believing women, as a 
sex, to be more devilishly disposed, on 
the whole, than men ; at the same 
time, it is a great fact, that there 
have been, in all ages, move witches 
than wizards. The question is, whe- 
ther are we to seek the explanation of 
this fact in peculiarities of the female 
temperament, or in the personal tastes 
of the devil. We ourselves incline to 
the latter hypothesis. It is not, we sus- 
pect, that men are less disposed than 
women, to deal with the devil, hut that 
the devil is more disposed to deal with 
women than with men. There is nothing 
surprising in that ; it only shows that 

the prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man.’* It has been so since antedilu- 
vian times, when ** the sons of God 
saw that the daughters of men were 


fair,** and ‘^took them wives of all 
which they chose” — a mythus in which 
we see shadowed forth, not darkly, 
the origin of witchcraft. It may be 
objected that witches, generally, were 
not “ fair,” but hags of the most re- 
pulsive exterior ; but to this we re- 
ply, that beauty is a matter of taste, 
and that what we count ugly may be 
the very thing to captivate an infernal 
fancy ; it being very improbable that 
the same standard, in such matters, 
should prevail on God’s blessed earth, 
and in ‘‘ another place.” 

Secondly, may he remarked the 
cessation of all disturbance, while Mrs. 
Mompesson was in the straw. How 
is this circumstance to be explained ? 
Is it likely that an evil spirit would 
show so much consideration for a 
Christian woman in her time of suffer- 
ing and weakness ? Hardly. But are 
there no angels, who, just at such a 
time of suffering and weakness, would 
be most watchful to guard a Christian 
woman against any evil spirit’s ap- 
proach ? We think there are ; and, 
therefore, we do not agree with our 
beloved Sophron (see “ Communica- 
tions with the Unseen World," page 
115), that Mrs. Mompe&son’s exemp- 
tion from disturbance, for three weeks 
after her confinement, is a “ suspi- 
cious circumstance” — that is, a circum- 
stance inclining us to suspect Mr. Mom- 
pesson himself of having had a hand 
in the goblinry. Not that “ Sophron” 
suspects this ; on the contrary, he 
gives cogent reasons for concluding 
that, if there w ere any imposition in 
the case, Mr. Mompesson, at least, 
was no party to it. We must re- 
mciiiber,” he says, ^'that Mr. Mom- 
pesson, if an imjiostor, was so for no 
assignable reason ; that lie suffered in 
his mime, in his estate, in his family. 
Unbelievers called him an impostor — 
believers thought it a judgment for 
some extraordinary wickedness.^ He 
was unable to attend to his business, 
through the concourse of visitors ; his 
rest was broken, his peace of mind 
disturbed, Jind be never gained the 
slightest advantage in an imposition, 
if imposition it was, so painfully prac- 
tised through so long a time.” 

The third remarkable point in this 
.story, is the manner of the annoyance 
practised on the family at Tedworth, 
It was chiefly by drumming ; and this 
would countenance the belief, that the 
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dealers in such arts of the pit plague 
the objects of their ill-will in person, 
and not by the ministry of familiar 
demons — that it was the astral spirit 
of the drummer himself, and not a 
devil subject to his orders, that haunt- 
ed Mr. Mompesson and his household. 
Happily, there was no raj^port between 
the sorcerer and those against whom 
liis hellish accomplishments were called 
into exercise ; hence, he could molest 
them only in a material and mecha- 
nical W'ay, and had no jiowcr to cast 
them into epileptic, hysterical, or other 
fits, such as present themselves in cases 
of psychic obsession. It may seem 
strange that the drummer should have 
been so ready to furnish proofs against 
himself, when invited to knock a cer- 
tain number of times, and then leave 
off, if he were the author of the spi- 
riting but there can be little doubt 
that the astral spirit of a wizard or 
witch, in such cases of extra-corporeal 
wmrking, is energized by Satan, and 
cannot act but as he impels it. And 
we know that it is in Satan’s nature to 
betray his servants, and that he is best 
pleased when he can destroy them by 
their own hands. 

The fourth, and last, remark that 
we have to make on the case, relates 
to the curious circumstance, that the 
invisible being (whatever it was) always 
seemed to shrink from the approach of 
a sword, and that it was invariably 
silenced in a moment, when a sword 
was pointed at the place where, by its 
noise, it appeared to he. A similar 
circumstance was observed in a case 
of witchcraft (one of the most singular 
on record), wdiich took place in Island 
Magee, in the year 171 1, in w hich tlio 
house of a Mr. Mattericlge was haunted 
with unearthly noises, which always 
intermitted when a sword was “flou- 
rished’' at the i>Iace from which they 
seemed to proceed. Does not this re- 
mind us of Ulysses, keeping off the 
throng of ghosts with his outstretched 
svvoreJ, from the blood which Tiresias 
was first to drink? As long as the 
sharp edge was turned towards them, 
the shadow's had no power to draw 
near. Virgil has copied this, though, 
probably, without any insight into the 
mystery it involves-— 

“ Corripit hie euhitfi 1r •pidus forrahlinc ferrum 
Btrictuinawc acum veiiicutibua ottert.” 

Homer was a profound psychologist, 


and knew well what he was about, 
both when ])e made the shades rush to 
the steam of blood, and when he made 
the edge of a sword check their ap- 
proach. “ The life is in the blood,” 
and an insatiable craving for ‘‘ life” 
haunts the dead. This all seers know 
to whom Hades has disclosed its dreary 
secrets. The one jiassion of the dis- 
embodied is, to be in the body again. 
For this reason, they precipitate them- 
selves upon warm blood, the volatile 
principle of wdiich they appropriate as 
it escapes, and feel themselves thrown 
momentarily, as in a dream, int(> the 
sphere of the sun-gladdened earth. 
But the ilrawni sw'ord is, to such spec- 
tres of the unquiet dead, what the 
pointed conductor is to the thunder- 
cloud. For the disembodied soul, 
though strijiped of her living garment 
of flesh, is not wholly naked ; the 
'^astral spirit” still clotlies her with 
its thin tissue, inqialpable to earthly 
sense — d i m -pi i osphor escen t, i m pon d cr- 
able, of electro-magnetic nature, ga- 
thering, by its power of attraction, the 
vaporous matter that floats in the at- 
mosphere into a phantom-shape, in 
which the wandering soul expresses 
the lineaments once borne by the body 
she remembers with such vain yearn- 
ings. Now, this electric principle tho 
eilgcd blcel drains ofl*, and so looses 
and gives back to the viewless air the 
cloud-efligy it held together. It is a 
belief, all over the East, that ghosts 
avoi<l coming into proximity with iron; 
and there are tribes who, when jour- 
neying in suspicious places, shout out 
the name of this metal, to scare away 
any invisible foes that may he prowling 
near — so great a dread of its conduct- 
ing virtue possess('s the shadowy folk. 
Tills belief, no doubt, is founded on 
observations similar to those detailed 
above. 

Leaving the Tedw^orth ease, we 
come to one which, in its time, made 
scarcely less noise, namely, that of 
“ the Surey demoniac,” wdiich occur- 
red in 1088 — conse(|uently, too late to 
be chronicled by Mr. (ilanvil. 

At “ .lanies-tide” (2.5th of July), in 
the year aforesaid, a “ rush-burying” 
was held at Whally, in Lancashire, at 
which there wa.s great dancing and 
drinking. Among the merry-makers 
was a certain Richard Dugdale, gar- 
dener at Westby Hall, then about 
nineteen years of age, and rather a 
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(lobauched youth than otherwise. T])is 
Richard desiring a young woman to 
dance with him, was refused by her, 
and another preferred, who was a bet- 
ter dancer than he ; at which affront 
he was so bitterly grieved, that ho 
offered himself on the spot to the devil, 
on condition the devil would make him 
a good dancer. The same evening, 
he w’as suddenly seized witli a burning 
pain in his side, as if it had been 
Avhipped with nettles ; upon which ho 
fell into a sort of waking dream, and 
had visions of sumptuous feasts, of 
tokens of rank and honour, and of 
heaps of jewels and gold; which vi- 
sions were accompanied with voices, 
tempting him to take his fill of plea- 
sures, of honours, and of riches. How- 
ever, he did not close wdth any of these 
offers ; but, ever from the time of his 
profane challenge to the devil, he had 
a great fancy and vehement inclination 
for dancing, so that he could not re- 
frain from it. After this, in another 
vision, ho saw the devil, pointing at 
something which he, Richard, had 
lately done, which was understood to 
1)0 a bond he had lately eiit(Ted into 
with that evil one ; and from this time 
he had frequent and violent fits, in 
which he vomited stones, glass, and 
other indigestible objects, and foretold 
various things, in particular the wea- 
ther. 

llis parents, who lived at a ]dace 
called the Surey, were not peo])le of 
an edifying conversation ; nor, indeed, 
was the general state of religion, in 
the place and its neighhourhuod, at all 
what was to he wished. The people 
had been Poi)ish, and w ere thought to 
be but superficially purged of that 
taint ; they were given to dances, 
muinmings, and merry-makings ; ho- 
noured tlie Maypole in its season ; cat 
j)aiicakes at Shrovetide, a})ples and 
nuts on the eve of All Hallows, and 
mince-pies (when they could get them) 
on Chrislinas-day ; considering all 
which idolatries and provocations to 
jealousy, it had long been looked for 
!)y those w’ho saw such tilings in a 
proper point of view, that some judg- 
intJnt would come upon the place. It 
w'as pretty plain the judgment \^as now 
come : the very doctors (who in those 
days were not so unbelieving a gene- 
ration as they are now) saw that Ri- 
chard's case was not one for physic ; 
and one Doctor Crabtree went so far 


as to say, that ^'if the Sinrit in him 
was a water-spirit, there was no cure 
for it,” — an opinion which would have 
been more discouraging to the friends 
of the patient, had his previous habits 
suggested any means by which a wa- 
ter-spirit could have possibly got into 
him. 

Clear as it w'as, liowever, that the 
medical faculty could do nothing for 
Richard, there seems to have been an 
unusual reluctance, either on his fa- 
ther’s part or his own, to resort to re- 
medies of a siiiritual kind. Ten months 
elapsed before any ajiplicatioii was 
made -to a clergyman. At lengtlitbat 
step was taken, and, on the *20th of 
May, 108^), a fast was held at the Su- 
rey for his deliverance, and a consi- 
derable number of ministers — noncon- 
formists, if wo do not mistake — assem- 
bled there, to pray for the same. Up 
to this time Richard had never sjtokeh 
in his fits, hut now a new phase of the 
demoniacal influence began, which we 
describe in the words of the report 
of the ministers present ; — 

“Dming these supplications his body 
■was ]mrk‘(l about very dusjieratoly, and 
besides his abundance of confused hurry 
and dm, lie oft stretched out his neck to 
a prodigious h'ligth towards the minis- 
ters that prayed, especially IVIr. Wad- 
ding ton, as if he wmuld have rushed 
upon them, or thrown his head at them, 
and at hnist six times he with miieh dif- 
licnlly, fury, and gaping, skreamc'd out 
against tlu'm, ‘ Have done! have done!' 
\\ liilst the ])oholdors of liim observed his 
lips unmoved, his tongue rolled in- 
wardly all on a lump, and his eye-balls 
turned liacU wards, so that nothing of 
them but the wliitiJ could be seen. Then, 
secMug he could not get at them, he flung 
all ,il)Gut him down, and laid as dead 
ujmii the tioor, till, in a moment, liis 
wliole body was raised, as from doatli, 
and all at once, without the natural help 
of arms or Jeggs, hearing up witli it 
lliosetiiat leanuil on him to hold him, 
and tin'll bnihe out into such wilil cur- 
vets or bounces, as cannot here bo de- 
seribtd. . . . What amazing sounds 

were heard in or from him all along I 
Sf)mrtimes as of swine, or w'atcr-mills, 
or as if a bear, or other wild beasts, had 
jouied their several notes to mix up a 
dreadful peal of noises.” 

It is mentioned also, that, on this 
day, he was seized with 'Hwo asto- 
nishing fits and that, at the begin- 
ning of each fit, he was, as it were. 
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bli^wn^ or snatched, or borne up sud- 
denly from his chair, as if he would 
have flown away, but that the holders 
of him hung to his arms and leggs, and 
clung about him.*’ 

On subsequent occasions, stranger 
things still were done with his body. 
While he lay in a fit on his back, with 
his arms and “ I^ggs” spread open, he 
was “twirled about like a pair of yar- 
wangles.”* Sometimes, when in his 
fits, he would hang in the barn with 
his head downwards, and his heels to- 
wards the top of it. He also prophe- 
sied in his fits what ministers were 
coming to see him ; and though he 
had never learned any language but 
the English, and naturally was rather 
a dunce than otherwise, yet, when his 
fits seized him, he often spoke Latin, 
Greek, and other languages, with great 
fluency and correctness. Moreover, 
he, “ or Satan, through, from, or out 
of him,” declaimed much against the 
sins of the place and time, as likewise 
against worldly people, saying, “ That 
as maids do sweep away spiders’ webs, 
so would their wealth be swept away.” 

He also gave unequivocal manifes- 
tations of the power of clairvoyance. 
Thus, on the 13th of August, a certain 
Mr. Carrington was coming to attend 
a meeting of ministers to pray for him. 
This Carrington was not expected, 
having but casually heard of the meet- 
ing on the day it was to be held, and 
resolving on the instant to take a part 
in it. It happene d when he was about 
a mile from the Surey, that his horse 
cast a shoe, upon which, leaving the 
beast at a smith’s, he hurried across 
the fields to the place of meeting on 
foot. At this time the demoniac cried, 
“ Yonder comes Carrington running, 
and footing it apace.” About two 
fields off from the barn, Carrington 
took out his watch, to see if he was 
likely to be in time, when Richard 
cried out in the barn, “ Carrington, 
what o’clock is it?” — and a little after, 
“ Make way for Carrington I” And, 
upon this, Carrington indeed entered 
the barn, to the great wonder of the 
other ministers, who had not believed 
him to be in that country at all. 

All this is the more remarkable, in- 
asmuch as it appears that Richard, at 
the time, had never seen Carrington, 


[April, 

nor even heard of him, he being as yet 
not an ordained minister, but only a 
probationer, who had newly begun to 
preach, and that not in the neighbour- 
hood, nor in publics but in the house 
of a private family. Richard had 
spoken of him a few days before, pre- 
dicting the day he would come, and 
saying, “ He is one who will terribly 
shake me;” which proved to be true, 
this minister having, as it seemed, a 
peculiar gift for brow-beating evil spi- 
rits. His method embraced three 
points — first, to preach, expound, read 
the Bible, and sing psalms, while Ri- 
chard was out of his fits ; secondly, to 
question, rebuke, and otherwise vex, 
defy, and vilipend the demon, when the 
sufferer came into the raging fits ; 
and, thirdly, to pray while he was in 
the dead fits. This treatment disgusted 
the devil extremely, and six young men 
had to stand between Richard and 
Carrington, three on one side, and 
three on the other, with crossed hands, 
as a sort of rampart for the defence of 
the minister against the furious demo- 
niac. The latter, meanwhile, gave 
proofs of the endowment for which he 
had contracted with the evil one, danc- 
ing and leaping so high that his “leggs” 
were to be sceu above the heads of the 
young men ; but they, always raising 
their hands in concert, as he leaped, 
still hindered him to come at the mi- 
nister. As a specimen of the way in 
which Carrington discoursed” the 
fiend, the following may serve : — 

“ If thou beost a devil that troiiblest 
this youth's body, as 1 suppose thou art, 
then I tell thee thou art m cliaiiis ; in 
chains to restrain thee, so that if tliou 
do thy worst against me, through God’s 
blessing thou eaiist do me no hurt ; and 
in chains to torment thee, so that thou 
art now full of hellish pain .and anguish. 
And does it not vex, and fret, and mad 
thee, to sec me, through God’s unspeak- 
able goodness, out of thy reach, whilst 
thou fcelest tliy burning chains scorch- 
ing, and tormenting, and devouring 
thee ?” 

At this, says the record, the demo- 
niac would gnash, and shake, and 
rage, sometimes in an inarticulate 
clatter, sometimes in unintelligible ac- 
. cents, sometimeb in words clustered 
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thick together, very often in a distinct 

lingua,” that was either foreign, or 
unknown to all then there, or else 
forged gibberish. 

On one occasion, when Carrington 
had been baiting him past human or 
diabolical endurance, the fiend said, 
“ Thou hast been talking about ordi- 
nation, designing to be set apart to the 
ministry, and thinking that thereby 
thou wilt be more enabled to dispos- 
sess me.” Then added, with many 
oaths, “ ril cook and manage thee to 
purpose, whilst, by thine own acknow- 
ledgment, thou art no minister.” In 
this the demoniac had truly read the 
thoughts of his exorcist, who, as we 
said before, was as yet only a proba- 
tioner in the ministry, and had only for 
some time been seriously thinking 
whether ordination would not make 
him more of a match for the spiritual 
foe. Nay, he had privately spoken of 
the matter a day or two before, with a 
friend, of which it was not posvsible, in 
the course of nature, that Richard 
should be informed. Nothing daunted, 
however, at this new proof of the na- 
ture of the being he bad to do with, he 
fell to railing at the demon as a spy 
and an eaves-dropper, that crowded 
himself incognito into men’s company, 
that he might afterwards report their 
secret purposes, and so on, till the evil 
one, losing patience, broke out into a 
tempest of Greek and Latin, intermix- 
ed with the unknown tongue” above 
referred to, crying — 

“ Apage Carlisle I I may not abide 
thee. Abi in inalam rcrul Quid inihi 
teeum? rerum tuaram satagas. Tns 

To which Carrington replying in 
English, the devil said — 

“ ‘ Carlisle, Carlisle, collociuamur 
Latine vel Grjcco vel qualibet alia lin- 
gua auditoribus ignota : adcon iiidoctus 
es ut alio idiomate iiti non possis, quam 
quod materno lacte imbibisti ? Respon- 
deas ergo ncc Anglicc, ni fAovoyKurroi 
illiteratus palam dici malles.' ” 

The minister, however, would not 
pleasure him by speaking in tongue 
not understanded of the people,” but 
continued to use the vernacular, at 
which Satan’s rage overpassed all 
bounds, and he threatened that he 
would yet have not only Richard, but 
also Carrington himself, in his infernal 
dwelling, ** where,*' he proceeded — 


“ * ril rack and torment thee for 
ever, giving thee wines of wrath to 
drink, that arc already long on the lees 
for thee a-riponing and gathering rage- 
ous strength and quick spirit of fury, 
and when drawn off, thrice refined from 
all tinctures of mercy, the very first 
sight of which will shoot thee through 
as with ravenous flakes of fiery stinging 
poysoii. And when thou hast for two 
thousand millions of ages been torment- 
ed, thou shalt be as far from the end of 
thy miseries as at the beginning, and 
the past infinite woes will seem to thee 
as nothing in comparison of those hor- 
rible tempests of vengeful plagues w^hich 
thou shalt then see a-nishing succes- 
sively on thee without mitigation or in- 
termission for evermore.’ 

“ And then (proceeds the record) he 
fell to describing the torments of hell in 
a frightful manner, and did so uncom- 
monly penetrate into the experienced 
mysteries of damnation, as if he were 
gushing out all Etna’s roaring floods of 
blazing sulfur-rocks, or stirring up the 
very dregs and bottom of the fired 
brimstone lake. And so he went on, 
reckoning up various most barbarous 
tortures that he said he’d make the mi- 
nister suffer ; and particularly said he, 

‘ I’ll make thee my porter to carry 
wretched souls from one bed of flames 
to another, and there shalt thou moot 
with thy old friend such-an-one, thy 
countryman such-an-onc, thy neighbour 
such-an 'one — all whom I have already 
got in hell, and how will it please me 
then to see you flying into mutual re- 
venges for your past helping one an- 
other hellwards !’ ” 

This shocked Carrington the more, 
that he had too much reason to fear 
that they whom the evil one mention- 
ed had not exchanged this world for 
a better. The fiend, thus seeing him 
disconcerted, followed up his advan- 
tage, and said with a kind of iafernal 
glee— 

“ ‘ Carrington, I see thou droopest 
sadly, and art miserably dejected. Alas, 
poor Carrington ! wilt thou have a pos- 
set and some barley pye-crust to che- 
rish and to hearten thee, and to keep 
thee from swooning ?’ ” 

Which greatly troubled Carrington, 
that the devil should thus so intimately 
know what his old customs and incli- 
nations were — how he ordinarily used 
that food, and preferred it before any 
other. 

However, taking heart, he went in 
again, and punished the foul fiend in 
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so exemplary a mannpr, that the by- 
standers were lost in admiration, and 
the devil, being out-railed, held his 
tongue, and tried only to do the mi- 
nister a bodily harm, giving by the 
hand of Richard, to a }’oung man who 
hindered him in this, “ a most surly 
thump.*' But as Carrington conti- 
nued to buffet him, his infernal strength 
began more and more to fail, and to 
yield before the minister, and it 
seemed as at the minister s pleasure, to 
make him answer to him, or to make 
him fall into or rise from his dead 
fits.** In fact, there was a perfect 
magnetic rapport established between 
the demoniac and the exorcist. 

After this, the devil said that his time 
was short; but it uas not understood 
whether his time to possess Richard 
were meant, or his time among mor- 
tals in general. At this stage of the 
business, the demoniac began to pre- 
dict the periods of his fits, saving, just 
before the termination of a fit, at what 
hour the next would he, which hap- 
pened accordingly. About this time, 
some Romanists wished to try their 
hand at exorcising him, and some of 
them came to him, of wlioiii two seem- 
ed to be priests. It is remarkable that 
these understood the devil’s “ lingua," 
in which they talked with him a long 
time, to the horror and mystification 
of all present. Richard was none the 
better of their offices : it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, that they chose a time 
for their visit when none of the minis- 
ters were at the Surey. 

The demoniac now predicted that 
in his further fits he would be deaf 
and dumb for a month, and declared 
the nature of the ill he was suffering 
to he obsession in and with combina- 
tion." This was on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember. At this time Carrington was 
away, and Mr. Waddington wrote to 
him to come as soon as he could, since 
great reliance was placed in his help. 
Telling him also, ‘*the devil threatens 
that he will grease your boots and 
your spurrs too, when you come. 
Pnemonitus preemunitus,*' And the 
letter concludes thus: — 

“ * I have heard him prognosticate 
the alteration of the weather into im- 
moderate showers and brisk winds ; be’ 
hath vomited several stones, one near 
two fingers broad, and foretold of the 
prodigious foal in Gloucestershire; lie 
spoke of a murdered child in Bolland, 


which, I bear, is since discovered, . . 

His dancing is very admirable ; he sur- 
passeth, 1 suppose, any artist,’ ” 

Some question arose about this time 
whether it was lawful to talk to the 
devil ; and it was ruled that there 
were cases in which it was lawful, and 
cases in which it was unlawful, and 
that this was one of the cases in which 
it was lawful. 

On the 3d of September, the demon 
had said lie would spare Dicky fifty 
days longer, but then he would carry 
him to hell. The voice in which the 
infernal being spoke was altogether 
unlike the natural voice of the pos- 
sessed man, and could sometimes be 
heard a mile off. There were ob* 
served to be two different voices that 
spoke in the demoniac — one mo?t 
hollow, and very hideous ; the other 
more shrill and skreaming, but both 
altogether inhuman." Sometimes 
these voices were heard as if in con- 
versation with each other, and they 
seemed not to use his organs of speech, 
hut to come out of his breast, or 
from a great hard round lump, which 
in his fit swelled up on his belly or 
breast. 

On the IfUh, the devil spoke some- 
thing of a parchment contract, which, 
he said, Dicky had entered into with 
him. Shortly after, Carrington came 
hack, and with much pressing brought 
the devil to declare what it was that 
had given him power over Richard — 
namely, that saying or vow of the 
young man, that he would give him- 
self to the devil to be a good dancer, 
Carrington insisting on the nullity of 
such a vow, the devil was greatly 
angered, and said, I will call up my 
sister Ishcol against thee I" Upon 
which a mouse was observed to run 
in circles about his feet, and then to 
vanish, as if it sank into the ground ; 
and the demoniac, falling down, with 
his mouth to the spot of ground where 
the mouse had disappeared, whispered 
for some time there, as if to some in- 
visible being. 

Previous to this, the evil spirit had 
generally called Mr. Carrington ‘^Car- 
lisle and wffien asked why he did so, 
replied, that it was because this minis- 
ter would afterwards go to Carlisle, 
and reside there ; which in time came 
to pass, he receiving a “ call” to exer- 
cise his ministry in that city. But 
from this time, the fiend called him 
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no more « Carlisle,’* but My Tor- 
mentor.” And, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, addressing him by this name, he 
said, My 'lormentor, I told thee I 
would show thee my commission as 
thou oft requiredst — see, here it is I” 
Upon which the demoniac vomited a 
piece of paper, rolled up into a round 
lump. This being unfolded, and dried 
at the fire, was found written all over, 
partly with Greek, partly with other 
characters which none there under- 
stood. Of the Greek, one sentence 
was this — “ 'O Sioi GOO etirov 6%(fH IV 
nituv^^ which w’as supposed to 
signify that six hundred days were to 
elapse from the beginning of the pos- 
session until the demoniac should bo 
plunged into the lake of fire. 

The ministers describe Richard’s 
dancing with uncommon unction — one 
feels that it must have cost these good 
men no small effort of self-denial to 
eschew play-houses and other such 
places, in which exhibitions of the 
saltatory art were to be enjoyed. 
Hear how they do justice to the dia- 
bolical pas seul : — 

“During this fit, the dcmoniack 
danced in a wonderful manner, heroin 
excelling all that the spectators had 
seen or heard of, and probably all that 
mere mortals could perform, although 
Avhoii in his natural state but a sorry 
dancer. He ol'icn leapt up five or six 
times together, so high that part of his 
leggs could be seen shaking and quaver- 
ing above the heads of the people, from 
which heights he oft fell down on his 
knees, which he long shivered and tra- 
verst on the ground, at least as nimbly 
as other men can twinckle or sparkle 
their fingers, thence springing up into ’s 
Ingh leaps again, and then falling on 
Ills feet, which seemed to reach the 
earth, but with the gentlest and scarce 
perceptible touches, when he made his 
highest leaps. How 'wonderful, then, 
W'ore the movements of his feet and de- 
portment of his body, whilst ho did not 
leap ; and every sort and part of his 
dances seemed chained to some tunes 
or measures, and regulated in con- 
formity to some music w hich none there 
heard ; and all seemed to be done with 
80 much freedom and ease, that though 
continued one or more hours, his body 
Heemed no more spent, or tiwed, or out 
of breath, than at tho beginning of 
them !" 

Is not that painted con amore 9 
Carrington, however, with great want 


of candour, pooh-poohed this dancing, 
as if it were after all nothing so very 
extraordinary. First, he argued, truly 
enough, that the devil was not per- 
forming his part of tho compact, since 
Richard had desired skill in dancing, 
and not to be forced to dance whether 
he would or no. Also, he observed 
with great justice, that the young man 
was farther now from any hope of 
finding a young woman willing to 
dance with him, than before the devil 
undertook him. But to this he 
added — 

“ ‘ Canst thou dance no better ? 
Ransack tho old records of all past 
times and places in thy memory — canst 
thou not there find out some [other way 
of finer trampling ? Pump thy inven- 
tion dry. Cannot that universal seed- 
plot of subtle w'iles and stratagems 
spring up one new method of cutting 
cap<!rs ? Is this the top of skill and 
j)ride, to shufHo feet, and brandish feet 
thus, and to trip like a doe, and skip 
like a squirrel ; and wherein difler thy 
leapings from the hoppings of a frogg, 
or bounces of a goat, or friskings of a 
dog, or gesticulations of a monkey ? 
Dost not thou twirle like a calf that has 
got the turn, and twitch un thy houghs 
just like a spring-hault fit,' ” 8cc. 

Master Carrington, it must be 
owned, was in ‘‘ very gracious fool- 
ing” this bout. Nevertheless, he was 
a man who could be grave, too, on a 
grave occasion. It was no joke to 
hear him in the pulpit: that tried 
men’s nerves. Think of his taking 
down all that the devil said about the 
torments of hell — all those blazing 
iFthaic horrors and up-spe wings of 
the Tartarean pool — all those hideous 
mysteries of damnation,” the whole 
ghastly economy of Satan’s iorture- 
chamber — at the bearing of which 
from the lips of the demoniac, his 
own courage had nearly failed ; think 
of his jotting down all this on his 
tablets, and working it up into a ser- 
mon, which, being delivered shortly 
after at some conventicle in another 
neighbourhood, had such an effect 
upon the hearers, that some shrieked 
as if suffering the pains he described, 
and some sat staring wildly, as if 
asphyxiated with the fumes of the 
abysm, and some ran out of the house 
in a frantical way, exclaiming, “ Fire ! 
fiiel” But that was the religious 
tone of the age, at least among the 
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party of the Nonconformists, Your 
Puritan preacher was nothing, if not 
dismal. Tophet and the pile thereof, 

fire and much wood, and the breath 
of the Lord, as a stream of brimstone, 
kindling it *’ — this was the picture 
which he ever laboured to place, in a 
strong lurid light, before the “in- 
ward eye" of his auditory. It was 
both a matter of conscience and of 
taste with him to do so : he thought 
it right, and he liked it. People who 

sat under precious Mr. A , or 

weighty Mr. B , buttresses, both 

of them, of the Anglo- Genevese Jeru- 
salem, were ridden with a perpetual 
nightmare ; they were giddy with 
looking down into the bottomless pit ; 
the devil was in all their thoughts. 
Perhaps this may be partly the reason 
that that century was about the most 
demoniaco-hystcrical of the Christian 
era. 

To return to our narrative. An- 
other singular proof of clairvoyance 
was given by Richard about this time. 
On a certain night, Carrington slept 
with a gentleman named B— , with 
whom he had, during the night, a 
great argument concerning the pos- 
session, Mr. B-«— .being sceptical as 
to the reality of it. In the morning, 
on getting up, Carrington took a 
mouthful of water to wash his mouth, 
his chum being at the time asleep : 
afterwards he ^vent to the Surcy, to 
wrestle against Satan. At this time, 
the devil alluded to his commission, 
which the minister had seen the even- 
ing before, and said it was useless to 
resist him, for that Dicky was his, 
past redemption ; adding, “ As for 

B o’ th’ B , there’s a chair 

of state prepared in hell for him, and 
thy unbelieving bedfellow ■ shall 
follow him , " 

Here were two things which the 
demoniac preternaturally knew ; first, 
that Carrington had slept with B— , 
and secondly, that B did not be- 

lieve in his, Richard’s, possession. 
But more surprising was what follow- 
ed, for the devil added, “ Have I not 
oft told thee that all thy endeavours 
cannot prevail against me, especially 
not to-day, for that thou camcvst not 
here fasting." The minister affirmed 
he was then fasting ; Satan denied it ; 
and thus they contradicted each other 
about BIX times, till the minister said, 
Thou art the father of lies," &c« &c., 


and challenged him to prove what he 
affirmed. On this Richard turned to 
the wall, and seemed to converse by 
signs with something therein ; then, 
as if another devil there in the wall 
had informed him of what he desired 
to know, he declared that Carrington 
had supped some water behind the 
curtain of the bed before leaving bis 
chamber that morning. But Carring- 
ton maintained that this was no breach 
of his fast, since a drop of the water 
did not go down his throat. Then he 
asked Satan what was the name of the 
devil that had played the spy, and re- 
ported so ill what he had seen : to 
which Satan answered, “ He is iny 
cousin Melampus.” 

Another piece of clairvoyance was 
the following. The devil had said he 
would certainly carry away Richard 
to hell on the 22nd of October ; to 
avoid which, Carrington privately 
fasted on the 20th, lying on his face 
on the ground in his chamber, of which 
nobody was informed. On the 22nd, 
Richard was hoisted up in the air, 
like another Jamhlichus or Fra Vito ; 
but after some time he was let down 
again, and Satan said out of liirn — 
“ Dicky, thou hast this day narrowly 
escaped me, aud thou mayest thank 
my tormentor as long as thou livest, 
since but for him thou hadst this day 
been carried away to hell ; but wy 
tormentor was last Wednesday upon all 
four i and therefore 1 could not now 
carry thee away." 

However, after this, the fiend made 
a bold effort to get rid of the “ tor- 
mentor," whose constancy in the good 
work so baffled his malignant purpose. 
On the 7th of November, he said, “ I 
think I have given all the ministers 
enough | and 1 have quite tired them 
out, except Carrington ; and as for 
him, he shall torment me no more, 
nor shall any of you ever see him 
again.” At the end of the fit, Car- 
rington making preparations to ride 
home, Richard came up to him, and, 
with many expressions of respect and 
thankfulness, begged him to accept an 
apple. The minister took the apple, 
and set off. Being got about half-a- 
mile from, the Surey, he took out the 
apple, and was going to eat it, not 
having broken his fast that day. What 
followed we relate in the words of the 
record . 

** But he found on one side of the 
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apple ^ hole, as if something a little 
thicker than a goose-quill had been 
stuck into it, near an inch deojp, and at 
the bottom of it something bubbled and 
flashed upwards ; and round about it 
was a circle of about a straw's breadth, 
and brown colour, and harder to the 
touch of his nail than other parts of tho 
apple ; and on the other side of the ap- 
ple was just such another hole, all the 
other seeming lair and sound, except- 
ing the said holes, which were almost 
opposite one to the other ; and ho not 
conceiving how or why the said holes 
were made, and so not knowing but the 
apple might be mischievous if eaten, did 
neither oat it nor throw it away, lest some 
other might eat it ; whence not know- 
ing but that Satan might aim at some 
harm to him, as before w'as cautioned, 
he staid at a friend’s house that night, 
and got about ten o’clock next morning 
into that part of a common or forest 
which was within ten miles of his home, 
into which he was misdirected by an 
old w’oman that he mot with on the 
road, in which level or plain his mare, 
that was of high mottle and excellent 
for a journey, did stop and curded 
about such a compass of the said place 
as was about twelve roods long and 
four broad, whence she could not be got 
either forwards or backwards, or side- 
ways, by his utmost endeavours, from 
tho said ten o’clock till four o’clock, 
when he, observing night to be near, 
left her, and not knowing that any 
house was near, resolved on the dircct- 
cst way homewards that he could, 
walking over hills and shallow rivers 
about six or seven miles before he 
found a house, where his coming occa- 
sioned frequent meetings in those parts 
afterwards, as they earnestly desired : 
but his said violent and continued en- 
deavours to get his mare away made 
him so sweat and w'cary, that he had 
scarce got over one river, or one mile 
from her, before ho lay down, when all 
his limbs were so benumbed with the 
said w^ater and cold frosty night, or 
some other way, that for a considerable 
time he could not stir one of them, when 
he did not doubt iu the least but he was 
to die before any could find him there. 
But after a time, his spirits being re- 
freshed with the anticipation of heaven, 
he recovered his strength, and walked 
the rest of the way to the house afore- 
said without any further sense of wea- 
riness. He hired some who w'ell knew 
the forest to fetch his mare i they not 
finding her, he hired some again, who 
still failing, and all their way discou- 
raged, he went himself, with company ; 
and though there was no hedge, tree, 
or way-mark thither, yet ho went di- 
rectly to the spot where she was, when 


she readily came away with him. On 
coming home, he buried the apple, tak- 
ing a faithful witness thereof, and after- 
wards, lest it should be rooted up, ho 
laid a great stone upon it. 

“ lie did not see Richard again till 
the 14th of November, and learned that 
new and strange fits had seized the 
young man, in which he was extreamly 
hurried and ridden about, and chafed, 
and besmeared on his head, as with the 
foam of a horse hard ridden, and of a 
very rank smell ; besides, his dead fits 
were very long, and almost constantly 
continuing, and when they were inter- 
mitted, he was always so full, that he 
fasted, and could not eat anything for 
three or four days together. Besides, 
in one such fit, a great stone of about 
fourteen pounds weight was laid on 
him, so gently as not to harm him, and 
yet so secretly that none of the specta- 
tors knew whence or how it came thi- 
ther. On inquiry it was found that 
Ricliard’s foaming, chafe, and hurry, 
was at the very time when tho minister 
was running after, or labouring about 
his mare ; and his dead fits began near 
the time when the apple was buried, 
and the stone was laid on him near the 
time when the stone was laid by the 
minister on the apple, about twenty- 
four miles off'; and such stones were 
not to be found or got near tho Surcy.” 

It does not appear that Richard 
was privy to the evil spirit’s design 
upon the minister’s health. When 
out of his fits, he seemed to feel most 
deeply his obligations to those who 
were toiling with so much perseve- 
rance for his emancipation from the 
hellish thrall : he affirmed, that when 
he received the apple it was perfectly 
sound, and he knew not how the two 
holes came to be in it. The minister 
leaving Richard in his dead fit, hur- 
ried home that night, and took up 
the apple ; and after this, Richard's 
fits were long suspended, and return- 
ed no more with the same frequency 
or violence. 

On the [5th of December, Richard 
being in his fit, the devil cried out 
suddenly, Thou woman at the fur- 
ther end of the barn, give me that 
bread and cheese which thou hast in 
thy pocket.’' Soon after, a dog came 
with bread and cheese in his mouth, 
to eat it in a place of the barn that 
was freest from the feet of the crowd; 
which some one observing, said, 

Here’s the bread and cheese which 
Satan lately called fori” — which the 
woman hearings in great fear confessed 
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that she, coming from far, had brought 
bread and cheese to feed on in her 
walk to and fro ; which, when she 
heard the devil call for, she durst not 
keep it, but endeavoured to thrust it 
out of the barn; — which, however, 
was not thrust out so far, but that the 
dog got it back thither again. The 
same day he said to a man from Man- 
chester, Thou Manchester whelp, 
thou lookedst at a dial in Morton, and 
it was past nine o’clock which the 
man acknowledged was true. 

He could in general give no account, 
/when he came to himself, of anything 
^.jUhat had passed during his fit. Once, 
^ however, he related that, while in the 
fit, he had had a distinct sight of a 
person he named, and that the person 
was in such and such a posture, which 
he described, and in such and such a 
place. The place mentioned was many 
miles from the Surey. Inquiry being 
made, it was found that the iJenioniac’s 
statement exactly corresponded with 
the fact. As to Carrington, Richard 
had always (in his fit) accurate intelli- 
gence about him, and could tell with 
the utmost certainty where he was, 
and w'hcn he would come. It has been 
mentioned that the evil spirit did not 
use llicl|^d s tongue, but seemed to 
speak out of his breast, or out of a 
round hard lump that would suddenly 
rise, as if puffed up, on his breast or 
bis belly. On one occasion, a man 
that was unknown to all the Surey, 
laying his hand on this lump, the voice 
out of it said, “ Though thou be a 
doctor of physic, thou cunst not help 
Dicky, for none but doctors of divinity 
can do him any good.” The stranger, 
upon this, being asked who he was, 
confessed that he was a physician, and 
lately come from Holland. 

VVi;h respect to this ** round, hard 
lump,” it was observed that it com- 
monly rose first about the calf of the 
leg, and thence rolled or wrought up- 
wards into “ the chest of his body,” 
This is no unusual phenomenon in cases 
of possession. We ourselves were in- 
formed by Pastor Kapff, of Kornthal 
in Wirtemberg, that he had had a de- 
moniac under his care in whom it was 
very marked. The lump presented 
itself first in one leg, from which be- 
ing exorcised, it removed to the other. 
Beiu^ in like manner driven from this 
position, it betook itself to the chest 
of the body,” whence, being still un- 


relentingly pursued by the exorcist, it 
mounted to the throat, almost choking 
the demoniac, and finally yielding up 
its diabolical tenant by the mouth, in 
the appearance of a blue flame. This 
was seen, not only by the pastor him- 
self, but by the elders of his congre- 
gation, who were assembled to sustain 
him in his combat with the spiritual 
adversary. Pastor KapflT s method of 
exorcising, we believe, is by a combi- 
nation of magnetism with acts of a 
religious kind: the magnetic passes 
are made upwards, contrary to the 
practice in cases of merely physical 
disease. This method has been em- 
ployed, with great success, by Dr. 
Kerner, who has had more possessed 
people under bis hands than, perhaps, 
fill the medical faculty in this country 
put together ; and we cannot but la- 
ment tliat Mr. Carrington and his 
colleagues at the Surey were unac- 
quainted with a mode of treatment by 
w'hich, we suspect, they would have 
done their patient a great deal more 
good, than by mobbing the devil like 
a pack of fishwives, and, against their 
own better convictions, disparaging 
bis dancing. 

On the 9th of January, 1090, the 
ministers, as they tell us, used several 
serious efforts to find out if the Surey 
people did not know more about the 
causes of Richard’s affliction than they 
let on, namely, whether there was not 
a contract with Satan, or whether 
witches or Romanists had not some 
hand in the matter. It is certain that 
there were circumstances connected 
with the progress of the affair, that 
gave an appearance of ground for 
such suspicions. In October, Satan 
had said positively that a contract was 
in existence, between “ Dicky” and 
himself, written on parchment, to 
which Dicky had subscribed, a jade 
taking his hand out of bed, and put- 
ting one or two of his fingers to the 
writing. When out of his fits, Richard 
admitted no knowledge of any such 
transaction ; nevertheless, it was sus- 
pected by many that there was such a 
parchment ; and on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, Mr, Carrington, having got a 
private hmt, searched a box which 
stood in Richard’s chamber, greatly, as 
it seemed, against the will of the Dug- 
daie family. But nothing was found 
in the box of the kind looked for ; and 
yet this search did not tend to allay 
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impersonation” for its adequate deve- 
lopment. There arc people, no doubt, 
who profess to be independent of, and 
superior to all assistance from this liv- 
ing impersonation — who will tell us 
they cannot bear to have their fine 
visions brought down to the standard 
of flesh and blood. Happy people, 
wdio can embrace a cloud with so 
much substantial rapture! P>ut for 
ourselves, we can boast no such cthe- 
rial gifts of apprehension. AVe have 
our visions too, and can i)rotcst with 
the poet, at fitting time and place, 
that 

“ Ilcarfl arcBwect,but those unheard 

Arc sweeter, ’* 

Yet would wc not surrender, for a pa- 
radise of such visions, our treasured 
recollections of tlH3 actual stage. 

And must wc think that Shakspeare 
had no foreshadowing of future Juliets, 
who should lend a more than silver 
fewoetiioss to the tremulous passion- 
laden accents of maiden love ; of fu- 
ture Imogens, investing that ‘^inost 
perfect wife” with a dignity, and <zi;pce, 
ami delicate tenderness, ])cautiful as 
the ideal being revealed to liis inward 
eye in his hour of inspiration ? Scott, 
we know, declared that some of his 
own conceptions were reflected from 
the stage with a force beyond what he 
had himself believed to be inherent in 
them. Is it, then, too much to sup- 
pose, if Shakspeare had witnessed 
a Barry, a Pritchard, or a Siddons, ho 
might have acknowledged that the crea- 
tions of his own thought received from 
their impersonation, a charm more ex- 
quisite, and a more vivid complete- 
ness? It could not, indeed, have 
l?ecn otherwise, if these illustrious 
performers fulfilled, as they did, the 
great purpose of their art, to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” 
For never yet did fancy pourtray 
womanhood so fair, but a real wo- 
man, endowed with the intense sym- 
pathies of genius, and inspired for tlic 
time with the soul of Juliet or Desde- 
mona, must have eclipsed the ideal 
dream. Not one, but all the facul- 
ties arc charmed — 

• 

“ VeMO i*eaf<oa to be iiiry tliouRbt, 

And sculpture to be dumb.” 

The heart thrills, while the imagina- 
tion is rapt, and the memory is en - 
riched for ever, with a vision beyond 
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the more poePs painting. Let any 
one who doubts this see Rachel or 
IJelcn Faucit, and if he docs not 
straightway renounce his^ heresy, let 
him distrust, not the genius of those 
gifted artists, but his own cimacity. 
Intelligihiliaf non intellectmn adjerunt. 

In this matter, one illustration is 
worth pages of argument. Let us, 
then, take one from many, which pre- 
sent themselves, among the impersoiui- 
tions of the latter of these ladies— 
Ilerniionc, in the last, or, as it is called, 
the Btatiic-sceno, in The Winter’s 
T.alc.” Two acts have intervened, 
since the outraged ipiccn has been 
left for dead, slain, as it seemed, 
by the tidings of her boy’s death, 
that crowning-stroke to her afflic- 
tion. The actress has, therefore, in 
a manner, lost the hold upon the 
sympathies oflicr audience, which it is 
so important to retain without inter- 
rujition. She has moreover, through- 
out this long scene, not one word al- 
lotted to her, and yet upon her its 
whole interest dej>ends. Here is a task 
for genius and skill — to engage the 
very souls of the audience, and to 
transport them, without the aid of tone 
or gesture, so thoroughly into the 
scene, that the words of Leontes and 
Perdita shall be the very echo of their 
own thoughts and emotions. A reader 
of high imaginative power may, per- 
haps, be able to do this in some mea- 
sure for himself ; but still his picture 
will be vague and soulless — a mere 
colourless phantom, in contrast to the 
thrilling reality whicli this great actress 
places before us, and which words 
must, alas! be ever inadequate to 
pourtray. Let us, however, essay the 
sketch. 

We pass into the scene, conscious 
that it IS no ‘‘ dead likeness” that we 
are to be shown ; but how little anti- 
cipating to see the form so instinct 
with thought, and almost spiritual 
beauty, which the withdrawal of tlie 
ciirtaiji reveals I At once, with electric 
force, an awe strikes us, like that which 
subdues Leontes to silence, as noted 
by Paulina thus: — 

I like your Bllence, It the more bKowb off 

Your wonder.” 

Hennione stands before us as she 
appeared to Antigonus in his dream. 

In pure white robes, like very sanc- 
tity,” Wc think not then of the sym- 
2 H 
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metry of form, the perfection of outline, 
SO far beyond the rarest achievements 
of art. For the spirit, which breathes 
from the face, where grief has long 
grown calm, and sulFeriug brightened 
jnto a heavenly pity, in the pure world 
of thought, wnere she has sojourned 
during that wide gap of time** — this 
spirit, which bears within it so much 
of heaven, with all that is best of earth, 
alone possesses our every faculty. We 
feel how impossible It is for Perdita 
not to kneel, as she does, before a pre- 
sence so saintly and august. Our gaze 
is riveted with the intensity of fasci- 
nation, and, like Leontes, we would 
fain dwell upon the vision for ever. 
Serene, majestic, spirit-like, it stands 
before us — the perfection of sculpture, 
yet more ; for 

what fine cliiBcl 
Did ever ao cut breath ?” 

Stand ever so, is the dominant thought, 
so unwilling are wc that a spell so ex- 
quisite should be broken. Anon the 
solemn music begins to sound, which 
Shakspeare knew so well to employ, in 
resolving one high-strung mood into 
another j and Hermione, turning her 
averted head, gazes with full, sad eyes 
— oh, so full, and sad, and tender! — 
upon Leontes. Other motion were for 
a time too sudden. A little space, 
which Shakspeare has filled up with a 
few lines from Paulina, and Hermione 
descends from her pedestal, and ad- 
vances, gliding, like no thing of earth, 
towards her awe-stricken lord. You 
see she has forgiven him, and, oh, how 
divinely shows that forgiveness in the 
deep calm eyes I The anguish of these 
sixteen winters (less had been insuffi- 
cient) has expiated his sin. All this 
we see and feel, and yet no sound has 
escaped those earnest lips, for Hcr- 
mione is now at a point beyond words 
— and, in looking at the actress here, 
we are grateful that it is so — for we 
dare not listen }^et to the voice of what 
has bowed us with so much awe. What 
wonder, then, that Leontes recoils 
from a tiling so radiantly pure, and 
fears to take the hand that is extended 
in token of forgiveness ! N^ay, says 
Paulina — 

“ Nay, present your band. 

When she was younjf, you woo’d her j now In age 
is she become the suitor.’^ 

And who shall paint the forgiveness, 


the tenderness, the mingled pity Mid 
joy of that look with which she weL 
comes him to her embrace ? The long, 
long night of sorrow is past~the dawn 
of joy has come — a sa^ed, tempered 
joy — more exquisite for the trials out 
of which it has grown. She hangs 
about his neck,” and then the fountain 
ofher words is again unlocked; and, 
most filly arc her first accents those 
of solemn blessing : — 

“ You gods, look down 
And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Ifpon my daughter's head !" 

She ceases, and, witli the close of this 
strain of heavenly music, the solemniz- 
ed hearts of the spectators are free to 
beat once more. 

Sucli efiects as these can Shakspeare 
and Helen Faucit pro'ducc — of such 
cflects are look and gesture alone ca- 
pable ; and yet wc are told, that with 
the.'C, and with the magic of tone, 
Shakspeare 's plays liave little to do! 
Lamb, and the many who think with 
him, have fallen into the mistake of 
confounding the defects of bad actors 
with some inherent fault which they 
imagine to exist in dramatic represen- 
tation, by the very nature of the thing. 
They assume thal the actor’s art is a 
compound of mere conventions, where 
artificial passion and declamation are 
the chief ingredients of success, and 
then tluiy ask wliat Jiave these to do 
with Shakspeare? As if the art must 
necessarily be .adorned only by Snevel- 
licis, Orummlcses, and Ledrooks ! It 
would be just as logical to disparage 
the limner's art, because, for one Ra- 
phael, the world is deluged by myriads 
of Dick Tintos. 

Genius is rare in every art, and high 
culture by no means universal. Bui 
give us in actor or actress, one or other, 
or both of these, and we retort the 
question and say, what have they 7tot 
to do with Shakspeare? The actor of 
genius becomes for the time the cha- 
racter he represents — feels with his 
soul, thinks with his thoughts, acts 
with his impulses. Art, by culture, 
has become instinct; and while the 
eye is delighted by fitness, and grace 
of dcportmimt, anil gesture — the fea- 
tures alive with expression, the voice 
echoing from the soul, quicken the 
sympathies into passionate life, and, 
under their irresistible magnetism, the 
spectators *Mive for the time within 
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the dilated sphere of the performer’s 
intellectual being.” Under his in- 
fluence all may feel — ^what in the 
closet only the rarely-gifted few can 
feel — the poetry of situation and cir- 
cumstance ; and not only so, but, 
with the imagination warm, and the 
mind, consequently, more impressible, 
the very poetry of the language de- 
velops a fuller charm. Is the man 
who shall have been so roused by the 
actor’s skill, less likely to understand 
(Shakspeare ? Assuredly not. And 
what shall we say of the actor who 
can so elevate his audience ? His is 
not the poetry of words, indeed, but a 
poetry not less noble — the poetry of 
impersonation. He, too, is a creator, 
and out of the riches of a kindred 
spirit, supplies what the dramatist 
must leave perforce undeveloped, and 
realizes that living and breathing 
creation, which the character lie per- 
sonates primarily was in the mind of 
its author. The critic analyses — the 
actor presents the living result of his 
analysis. The critic dissects, ami 
shows us the eompouent parts of this 
or that character in detail — the actor 
places before us the very charact(*r 
itselt. This has been done, and will 
be done again and <again ; and where 
it is not done, the fault lies not in the 
art but in its professors. 

Ye^y dillerent from Lamb's dis- 
paraging estimate of the stage, was 
that entertained by Coleridge, the 
profoundest thinker of his t.ime, for to 
it he looked “for sending a large pro- 
portion of the indefinite all, wliioli is 
contained in 81iakspeare, into the 
heads and hearts, into the very souls 
of the mass of mankind, to whom, 
except by this living comment and in- 
terpretation, it nliist remain for*ever 
a sealed volume, a deep well, without 
a wheel and windlass.” And he thus 
deemed of the stage, because lie enter- 
tained a profound conviction of the 
magical power with which the acLor’.s 
art works upon the soul of an au- 
dience. What would apj)ear mad 
or ludicrous in a book,” be says, 
when presented to the senses under 
the form of reality, and with the truth 
of nature, supplies a species of actual 
experience. This is, mdeedj* the spe- 
cial privilege of a great actor over a 
great poet. ISTo pari was over played 
in perfection, but nature justified 
herself in the hearts of all her children, 
in whatever state they were, short of 


absolute moral exhaustion or down- 
right stupidity. There is no time 
given to ask questions or pass judg- 
ments ; we are taken by storm ; and 
though, in the histrionic art, many a 
clumsy counterfeit, by caricature of 
one or two features, may gain ap- 
plause as a fine likeness, yet never 
was the very thing rejected as a coun- 
terfeit.” 

With Coleridge, then, we believe 
the stage might become the great 
school for the study of our national 
poet, and with him we would fain en- 
tertain ‘^the grave cheerfulness of a 
circumspect hope,” that such a school 
may one day ai’lse in England. The 
best and most enlightened minds al- 
ready long for it ; and shame to our 
country, if it do not one day roar its 
h(!ad above the melodrama and sen- 
sual enchantments of the opera, in 
which the inglorious and sensual spirit 
of the time finds a congenial delight I 
The present prospect is uncpicstion- 
ably most eh(‘orless, for our length- 
ened peace, with the consequent de- 
ea}' of national enthusiasm, and growth 
of habits at once sordid and luxurious, 
has well nigh reduced the nation to 
the state of “ moral exhaustion” indi- 
cated by Coleridge. But if the nation 
is to keep its jjlace as a nation, this 
state of things cannot last; and when- 
ever we shall shake ofl* this mental 
and moral atro])hy, the Shakspearian 
drama must reassume its supremacy 
upon llui stage. 

AVo rejoice to see a writer of Mr. 
Fletcher’s i)owors enforcing the views 
we have* exprejssc-d, and giving them 
the best confirmation, by the illustra- 
tion which his work affords, of the in- 
fluence of flio on(i great Shakspearian 
actress of her time, upon a mind of so 
high a critical order. To the study of 
Helen Fanc^it’s Shakspearian i)erform- 
ances, Mr. Fletcher acknowledges that 
ho “mainly owes his lively and pro- 
found conviction of theindispensability 
of adequate acting, to bring the full 
.sense of Shakspeare home to the minds 
and feelings of mankind, and, of its 
more pressing necessity, to aid the 
eftbrts of the literary expositor, in 
eradicating false conceptions, which 
the stage itself has implanted 6r con- 
firmed. ” This j ust tribute of acknow- 
ledgment will be echoed by every in- 
telligent student of Shakspeare, to 
whom this lady’s impersonations are 
known ; for the obligation under which 
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they have been laid by her is infinite. 
And those to whom these impersona- 
tions arc unknown, may yet reap some 
of their fruits in the true and search- 
ing expositions of the volume be- 
fore us. 

The plays which Mr. Fletcher has 
selcctedfor his studies’* are — “ King 
John,” Cymbelinc,” ‘^Macbeth,” 
^^As You Like It,” ''Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The book appears to have 
grown up, so to speak, under the in- 
fluence of the actual drama, and it is 
this circumstance which has deter- 
mined its form, and lent to it a pecu- 
liar value. Feeling the importance of 
truthful histrionic representation to 
the true appreciation of Sliakspcarc, 
and how much we arc inlluenccd by 
what we have seen done by actors, 
while we meditate on what Shakspeare 
has written, he has considered each of 
these plays in relation to the stage, 
and the existing modes of representa- 
tion there. But lie has, at the same 
time, based his '‘Studies” on a search- 
ing examination not only into the 
spirit and general purpose of each of 
those plays, but into the minutest de- 
tails of the leading characters. AVherc- 
cver a suggestion may be found, to 
modify or explain, or a tint gathered 
to give tone and colour, he has songlit 
and found them. He has not travelled 
over old ground, but broken what cri- 
ticism has scarcely touched. “The 
Schlegels and the Coleriilgcs,” he says 
truly, “have scarcely done more than 
trace and indicate the central idea, 
the individual spirit, which informs 
each one of his greater dramas, and 
moulds every one of the features in 
harmony with that peculiar ins]>iring 
soul. To descend to these features 
themselves — to trace the vital ramili- 
cation through all the details of cha- 
racter, incident, and dialogue — a pro- 
cess indispensable to the rcailcr’s 
thorough conception and feeling of the 
piece, and to the manager’s perfectly 
intelligent preparation of its perform- 
ance — is the important and attractive 
labour which remains to be performed 
by English criticism.” 

This laliour Mr. Fletcher has most 
conscientiously performed. llis es- 
says are indeed stiulics full of instruc- 
tion, and meriting to be followed with 
earnest thought and waheful innigimi- 
tion; for they arc tlic matured pro- 
duction of a profound student, and 


bear the stamp of a mind remarkable 
for elevation of tone and conception, 
as well as for rare logical acuteness. 

The most remarkable of these essays, 
at least with relation to the state of 
our present Shakspearian criticism, is 
that on “Macbeth.” Mr. Fletcher’s ge- 
neral view of this play is stated thus : 

“'Macbeth’ seems inspired by the 
very genius of the tempest. This drama 
shews us the gathering, tlio discharge, 
and the dispelling of a domestic and po- 
litical storm, which tabes its peculiar 
hue from the individual cliaracter of the 
hero. It is not in tho spirit of mischief 
that animates the ‘ weird sisters,’ nor 
in the passionate and strong-willed am- 
bition of Lady Macbeth, that we find 
the mainspring of tins tragedy, but in 
the disproportioned though pocticaily- 
toinpered soul of Macbeth liimself. A 
character like his, of extreme selfishness, 
with a most irritable fancy, must pro- 
duce, even in ordinary circumstances, 
an excess of morbid apprehcnsivencss : 
which, however, as we see in him, is not 
inconsistent with tho greatest physical 
courage, but generates of necessity the 
most entire moral cowardice. When, 
therefore, a man like this, ill enough 
(pialified even for the honest and straight- 
forward transMctions of life, has brought 
himself to snatch at an ambitious object 
by the commission of one great sangui- 
nary crime, tho new and false position 
in which lie finds himself by his very 
success Avill !)ut startle and exasperate 
him to escape, as Macbeth says, from 
‘ horrible imaginings,’ by tho perpol ra- 
tion of greater and greater actual hor- 
rors, till inevitable destruction comes 
upon him, amidst universal execration. 
Such, briefly, are the story and tho 
moral of ‘ IMacbeth.' TIio passionate 
ambition and indomitable will of his 
lady, though agents indispensable to 
urge such a man to the one decisive act 
which is to compromise him in his own 
opinion and that of tho world, arc by 
no means primary springs of the dra- 
matic action. Nor do ‘ tho weird sis- 
ters* themselves do more than aid col- 
laterally in impelling a man, tho inhe- 
rent evil of whoso nature and purpose 
has predisposed him to lake their equi- 
vocal suggestions in the most raijichiev- 
ous sense. And, finally, tho very thun- 
der-cloud which, from tho beginning 
almost ta the ending, wraps this fearful 
Ir.agedy in physical darkness and lurid 
glare, does but reflect and harrnonixo 
■with tho moral blackness of tho piece. 
Such is the magic power of creative ge- 
nius — su(;h the unerring instinct of sove- 
reign art !’’ 
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It will bo at once seen from this 
that Mr. Fletcher is diametrically op- 
posed to the received notions of Mac- 
beth and his lady, both in themselves, 
and in relation to each other. As to 
the former, llazlitt represents the cur- 
rent opinion when he says — “MfUibeth 
is full of the milk of human kindness, 
frank, sociable, and generous — tempt- 
ed to the commission of guilt by golden 
opportunities, by the instigations of 
Ills wife, and by prophetic warnings. 
Fate and metaphysical aid conspire 
against his virtue and liis loyalty.’* 
Ilis lady, on the other hand, is re- 
garded as a woman in whom the love 
of power is all predominant — a being 
without affection, without sympathy, 
without remorse — the first and chief 
contriver of the harms which give this 
tragedy its terrible interest. The 
virtues — such forlorn virtues as are 
discovered by the critics — in these two 
soul-wrecked beings, arc all on Mac- 
beth’s side. His lady is allowed the 
one sole, engaging attribute, of a ma- 
jestic will. This is an estimate of 
those characters, which, we agree with 
Mr, Fletcher in thinking, involves the 
most serious consccpiencos in ethics, 
and which, if true, must gravely de- 
tract from the poet’s fame, whether as 
dramatist or moralist. Mr. Fletcher’s 
cssa}r deserves and rc(tuir(',s tlic most 
careful study in all its parts, but w^e 
can only afford space for a sketch of 
his argument : — 

“ How does Macbeth really stand 
before us at the very opening of tho 
drama ? We see in him a near kinsman 
of * the gracious Duncan,’ occupying the 
highest place in the favour and confi- 
dence of his king and relative — a war- 
rior of the greatest prowess, employed 
in suppressing a dangerous rebellion and 
repelling a foreign invader, aided also 
by tho treachery of that thane of Caw- 
dor whose forfeited honours the grateful 
king bestows on his successful general. 
Yet all the while this man, so actively 
engaged in putting down other traitors, 
cherishes against Ifis king, kinsman, and 
benefactor, a purpose of tenfold blacker 
treason than any of those against which 
Jic has been defending him — the purpose, 
not suggested to him by any one, but 
gratuitously and deliberately formed 
within his own breast, of murdering his 
royal kinsman with his own hand, in 
order, by that means, to usurp his 
crown. With every motive to loyalty 
and to gratitude, yet his lust of power 
is so eager and so inordinate, as to 


overcome every opposing consideration 
of honour, principle, and feeling. To 
understand aright the true spirit and 
moral of this great tragedy, it is most 
important that the reader or auditor 
should bo well impressed at the outset 
with the conviction how bad a man, in- 
dependently of all instigation from 
others, Macbeth must have been, to 
have once conceived such a design un- 
der such peculiar circumstances, 

“ The first thing that strikes us in 
such a character is, the intense selfish- 
ness — the total absence both of sympa- 
thetic feeling and moral principle — and 
the consequent incapability of remorse, 
in the proper sense of the term, 

* 4 * * * 

“ It is from no ‘ compunctious visit- 
ing of nature,’ but from sheer moral 
cowardice — from fear of retribution in 
this life — that we find Macbeth shrink- 
ing, at the last moment, from the com- 
mission of this enormous crime. This 
will bo seen the more, tho more atten- 
tively wo consider his soliloquy : — 

“ ‘ If it were iio7ie wiica ’tis done, then Hwcro well 
It were clone quickly,’ &c, 

“ Again, to Lady Macbeth 

“ ‘ Wc will proceed no further in this buflinesa : 
lie hatii honour’d me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opiniona from all aorta of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweat gloaa, 
Nut cast ubidu ao aoon,' &c. 

“ In all this we trace a most clear 
consciousness of tho impossibility that 
ho should find of masking his guilt from 
tho public eye — the odium which must 
conscquoiitly fall upon him in tho opi- 
nions of men — and the retribution which 
it would probably bring upon him. But 
hero is no evidence of true moral repug- 
nance — and as little of any religious 
scruple — 

“ ‘ We’d jump the life to come.’ 

** Tho dramatist, by this brief but sig- 
nificant parenthesis, has taken care to 
leave us in no doubt on a point so mo- 
mentous towards forming a due esti- 
mate (»f the conduct of his hero. How- 
ever, lie feels, as wo see, the dissuading 
motives of worldly prudence in all their 
force. But ono devouring passion urges 
him on — the master- passion of his life— 
the lust of power. 

“ Still, it should seem that the consi- 
derations of policy and safety regarding 
this life might ever have withheld him 
from the actual commission of the mur- 
der, had not the spirit of his wife come 
in to fortify his failing purpose. At all 
events, in tho action of the drama it is 
her intervention, most decidedly, that 
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terminiftt^s his irresolution, and urges 
him to the final perpetration of the 
crime which he himself had been the 
first to meditate. It therel'ore becomes 
necessary to consider Lady Macbeth’s 
own character in its leading peculiari- 
ties. 

“ It has been customary to talk of 
Lady Macbeth as of a woman in whom 
the love of power for its own sake not 
only predominates over, but almost ex- 
cludes, every human aifcctiori, every 
Sympathetic feeling. Had Shakspeare 
intended so to represent her, he would 
probably have made her the first con- 
triver of the assassination scheme. It 
is true that even Coleridge* desires us 
to remark that, in her opening scene, 
‘ she evinces no womanly life, no wifely 
joy, at the return of her husband, no 
pleased terror at the thought of bis past 
dangers.’ A'i’c must, however, beg to 
observe, that she show s w hat she hnow'S 
to be far more gratifying to her hus- 
band at that moment, the most eager 
and passionate sympatliy in the great 
master wish and purpose of his own 
mind. In this epistle, be it well ob- 
served, after announcing to her the two- 
fold prediction of the Aveird sisters, and 
its partial fulfilment, hu concludes : — 
‘ This have I thought good to deliver 
thee, ray dearest partner of greatness ; 
that thou mightest n(tt lose the dues of 
rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. J/ay it to 
tliy heart, and farew ell.’ Can anything 
more clearly d(‘note a thorough union 
between this pair, in affection as well as 
ambition, than that single expression — 
My dearest partner of greatness? And, 
seeing that his last words to her had 
contained the injunction to lay their 
promised greatness to her heart as her 
chief subject of rejoicing, are not the 
first W’ords that she addresses to him 
on their meeting, the most natural, sym- 
pathetic, and even obedient response to 
the charge which he has given her ? — 

“ ‘ Great Glamis I vorthy Cawdor I 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have tratisrorted me layond 

This igTKirant present, mid I feel now 

I’he future in the instant.’ 

“We do maintain that there is no 
less of affectionate than of ambitious 
feeling conveyed in these lines — nay 
more, that it is her prospect of his exal- 
tation, chiefly, that draws from her this 
burst of passionate anticipation, breath- 
ing almost a lover’s ardour. Every- 
thing, we say, concurs to show that, 
])riraarily, .she cherishes the scheme of 
criminal usurpation as his object — the 


attainment of which, 6he mistakenly 
believes, will render him hslppier as well 
as greater. 

“ She is fully aware, indeed, of the 
moral guiltiness of her husband's de- 
sign — that he * would wrongly win i’ 
and of the suspicion which they are like- 
ly to incur, but the dread of which sho 
repels by considering, ‘ What need we 
fear w’ho knows it, when none can call 
our power to account ?’ Nor is she in- 
aecessiblc to remorse. The very pas- 
sionateness of her wicked invocation, 

‘ Come, come, you .spirits,' &c., is a 
proof of tliis. Wo have not here the 
language of a cold-blooded murderess— 
but the vehement effort of uncontrol- 
lable desire, to silence the ‘still, small 
voice’ of her human and feminine con- 
science. This very violence results 
from the resisfaiiee of that ‘ milk of hu- 
man kindness’ in her onm bosom, of 
which she fears the operation in her 
husband’s breast. 

“ Of religious impressions, indeed, 
it .‘^''ould be carefully noted that she 
seems to have even less than her hus- 
band. 

“ On the other hand, it is plain that 
sho covets the crown for her husbaml 
even more eagerly tlian he desires it for 
himself. With as great or greater ve- 
hemence* of passion than he, she lilts 
none of his e.\citab]e imagination. Here- 
in, w'c conceive, lies the second essential 
difibrenco of character betw’een them ; 
from whence proceeds, by necessary 
consequence, tliat indomitablo steadi- 
ness to a purpose on Avhich her heart is 
once thoroughly bent, which so ju'rfeet- 
ly contrasts with the incurably fluctu- 
ating habit of mind in her husbaml. Sins 
covets for him, w^e say, ‘the golden 
round’ more passionately even than he 
can covet it for himself — nay, more so, 
it seems to us, than she would have co- 
vt'ted it for her owm individual brow'S. 
Free from all the apprehensions con- 
jured up by an irritable fancy — from all 
the * horrible imaginings’ that beset 
Macbeth — her promptness of decision 
and fixedness of will are proportioned 
to her intensity of desire ; so that, al- 
though he has been the first contriver 
of the scheme, she has been the first to 
resolve immovably that it shall be car- 
ried into effect. 

“Fearing* that *his nature’ may 
shrink at the moment of execution, 
she determines, if necessary, to commit 
the murder Avith her own hand. Hence 
her invocation to the ‘ spirits that tend 
on mortal thoughts,’ to ^ urisex’ her, 
fStc. ; and hence that part of her reply 
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to Macbeth’s announcement of Bun- 
can’s visit : — 

“ ‘ He that’fi coming 
Muat be provided lor : and you Hhnll put 
This nlgUt’8 great bueineBS into my deepatch; 
Which fihull to all our nights and (Inyn to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and inasterdom I 
. . . . Only, look up clear — 

To alter favour ever is to fear ; 

Leave all the rest to me. 

“But now it is that all his previous 
apprehensions of odium and of retribu- 
tion rise jjp to liis imagination against 
the deed, in more terribly vivid and con- 
centrated array ; to oppose which ho 
feels within him no positive stimulant 
hut that of pure ambition. This finally 
proves insufficient ; and he falls back to 
the counter-re.solve, ‘ We will proceed 
no further in this business.’ But he 
finds, immovably planted behind him, 
sarcastic reproof from the woman whom 
lie loves, if ho loves any human hein^j ; 
and, which makes it most formidable of 
all, 1‘rom the woman who, he knows, de- 
votedly loves him. Her exordium is 
fearful enough : — 

“ ‘ Was the hope drunk, 

Wherein you drene’d yourself? hath it slept etucc? 
Anil Waken it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From thin time, 

Suck / account thy love.* 

“ Then comes the bitter imputation 
of moral cowardice ; — 

“ ‘ Art thou afeard 

To he the sninc in thino own act and vulourj 
Ah them art ludcBlre,* &c. 

“ And his effort to repel the charge — • 

** * 1 dare do nil that may l)ccoinc a man ; 

Wlio dares do more, is nouc’ — 

only serves to bring upon him, most de- 
servedly, the withering and resistless 
retort ; — 

“ ‘ Wlmt henat-WM it, then. 

That 7 nade you break tktv enterprise to me t 
When you durst do it, then you were a mnn ; 

And, to he more than udiat you were, you would 
Be HO much more the man. Nor time uor place 
Hid then adhere, and yet you would mnke both: 
They have made themselves — and that their fitness 
now 

Does unmake you.* 

** No longer daring to plead his fear 
of public opinion, Macbeth now falls 
back upon his last remaining ground of 
objection, the possibility that their at- 
tempt may not succeed — 

• 

‘ If we should fail V — 

Her quiet repl)% ‘ We fail,’ is every way 
most characteristic of the speaker — ex- 
pressing that moral Rrmness in herself 
which makes her quite prepared to en- 


dure the consequences of failure — and, 
at the same time, conveying the most 
decisive rebuke of such moral cowar- 
dice in her husband as can make him 
recede from a purpose merely on ac- 
count of the possibility of defeat — a pos- 
sibility which, up to the very completion 
of their design, seems never absent 
from her own mind, though she finds it 
necessary to banish it from that of her 
husband : — 

“ ‘ But screw your courage to the stickiug-place, 
And we’ll not tail.’ ** 

With equal skill Mr. Fletcher de- 
monstrates that Macbeth’s poetical 
ruminations, from which a noble na- 
ture is so generally inferred, arc not the 
poetry inspired by a glowing or even 
a feeling heart — but that' they proceed 
exclusively from a morbidly irritable 
fancy, llis wife herself mistakes him, 
in thinking that “the milk of human 
kindness” will prevent him from catch- 
ing the nearest way : — 

“ She judges of his character too 
much from her own. Possessing gene- 
rous feeling herself, she is susceptible 
of remorse. Full of self-control, and 
afilicted with no feverish imagination, 
she is dismayed by no vague apprehen- 
sions, no fantastic fears. Consequently, 
when her husband is withheld from his 
crime simply by that dread of contin- 
gent consequences which his fancy so 
infinitely exaggerates, she, little able to 
conceive of this, naturally ascribes some 
part of his repugnance to that ‘ milk of 
human kindness,’ those ‘ compunctious 
visitiugs of nature,’ of which she can 
conceive. 

“ This double opposition between tbo 
two characters is yet more strikingly 
and admirably shown in the dialogue 
between them which immediately fol- 
lows the murder. The perturbation 
which seizes Macbeth the instant he has 
struck the fatal blow, springs not, we 
repeat, from the slightest consideration 
for his victim, It is but the necessary 
recoil in the mind of every moral cow- 
ard, upon the final performance of any 
decisive act from which accumulating 
selfish apprehensions have long with- 
held him — heightened and exaggerated 
by that excessive morbid irritability 
which, after his extreme selfishness, 
forms the next great moral characteris- 
tic of Macbeth. It is the sense of all 
the jioHsible consequences to himselfy and 
that alone, which rushes instantly and 
overwhelming upon his excitable fancy, 
so as to thunder its denunciations in his 
very ears . 

• MetUought 1 heard a voice cry * Sleep no more 
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ThU fancied voice it is» that scares him 
from the scone of blood, and from tak- 
ing the concerted precaution for throw- 
ing the imputation upon Duncan's cham- 
berlains— not any compunction whatever 
as to implicating them in the assassina- 
tion. * Function is smothered in sur- 
mise.’ His instant alarms for himself 
ovorpoweringly engross him. He lis- 
tens at every chamber door as he with- 
draws — until finding himself, for the 
moment, safe from discowery, he lapses 
into his ill-timed rumination upon the 
nature and circumstances of the act ho 
has just committed, which touch his 
fearful fancy vividly enough, but his 
heart not at all. 

“ On the other hand, it is interesting 
to see how Lady Macbeth takes to hearU 
as ho deliver.s thorn, the considerations 
which are suggested to his mind by bis 
selfish fears alone. Impressed with the 
erroneous notion, drawn from the con- 
sciousness within her own breast, that 
he suffers real remorse, she at first en- 
deavours to divert him from his reflec- 
tions by assuming a tone of cool indiffer- 
ence. . . . And when his runaway 

imagination, merely urged on by her 
attempts to chock its career, has rejoin- 
ed — 

“ * But wlxereforo could not I pronounce amen Y &c. 

his selfish distress is still mistaken by 
her for remorse, and felt so keenly, as 
to make her exclaim — 

♦* ‘ These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways ; bo, it will muke us mad!' ” 

And mad it does make her, while all 
her moralizing lord’s poetical excita- 
bility only seems to urge him into 
wilder and more ruthless enormities. 
Observe again, the j^rogressive deve- 
lopment of these characters in all that 
relates to the assassination of lianquo — 

“ The mind of Lady Macbeth, ever 
free from vague apprehensions of remote 
and contingent danger, .seems oppressed 
only by the weight of conscious guilt; 
and fearful is Ibc expression of that 
slow and cureless gnaw'ing of the heart, 
which wc find in her rellection, at the 
opening of the second scene, upon the 
state of her feelings under her newly- 
acquired royal dignity : — 

« « Nought’s hfld, all's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 

I'is safer to be timt which wo destroy, 

Timn, by dcstructioTi, dwell in doubtful joy !* 

Ilcre is truly the groaning of ‘ a mind 
diseased’ — the corroding of ‘a rooted 
sorrow.’ 


** Her very next words, addressed to 
her royal husband, whose presence she 
has requested apparently for this pur- 
pose, exhibit at once the continued mis- 
take under which she supposes the gloom 
and abstraction which she observes in 
Macbeth, to proceed from the like re- 
morse, and the magnanimity with which, 
hiding her own suffering, she applies 
herself to solace his ; — 

“ * How now, iny lord ? why do you keep alone, 

Of sonicBt fancits your l ompantonn making. 

Using tUoHu thoughts which should iiu^ed have died 
With them they tliink on ? Things uTthout remedy 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done.’ 

Hero is still the language of a heart 
fully occupied with the weight of guilt 
already incurred, and by no means con- 
templating a deliberate addition to its 
amount. Dut alas ! Macbeth’s repen- 
tance of the crime committed has long 
been expended ; his restless appreheii- 
siveness is wholly occupied with the 
nearest danger that, he thinks, now 
threatens him ; and to his exaggerating 
fancy the nearest danger ever seems 
close at hand. Most distinctly is this 
placed before us in his own soliloquy af- 
ter parting with Banquo in the preced- 
ing scene : — 

“ ‘ To be thus, is notliing j 
But to bo safely tl us. Our fears iu Banquo 
Stick deep,' &c. 

So much for the moral cowardice which 
cannot resign itself to await some more 
definite cause of apprehension from a 
man than what is to bo found in his ha- 
bitual qualities, and in qualities, too, 
■which are noble in tlicmselvos. 

“ And now we behold all the differ- 
ence between the irresolution of this 
man iu prosecuting an act from which 
Ins nervou-s apprehensions operated to 
deter him, and the unshrinking, unre- 
lenting procedure of the same charac- 
ter in pursuit of a murderous purpose 
to which his fears impel him. Sure 
enough of his own resolution, Macbeth 
feels no need of his wife’s encotirage- 
inent to keep him to his object of assas- 
sinating Banquo: bo does not oven lose 
time in communicating it to her, before 
ho gives his instructions to the murder- 
ers ; wherein, let us observe, the cool, 
ingenious falsehood with which he ex- 
cites the personal rancour of these des- 
peradoes against his intended victim, 
exhibits the inherent blackness of his 
character no less forcibly than it is 
shown in tITe speech above quoted, de- 
scribing his murder of Duncan's cham - 
bcrlains. 

“ So far, then, from being in that 
compunctious frame of mind which his 
wife supposes when addressing to him 
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the words of expostulation already cited, 
he is in the diametrically opposite mood, 
eagerly anticipating the execution of his 
second treacherous murder, instead of 
being contrite for the former. 

“ By dreams they arc shaken j but 
Lady Macbeth’s, as the dramatist most 
fully shows us afterwards, are exclu- 
sively dreams of remorse for the past ; 
Macbeth’s of apprehension for the fu- 
ture.” 

W c must now pass on to the confir- 
mation of these views which is afford- 
ed by Lady Macbeth in her despair, 
thus finely treated by Mr. Fletcher : — 

“ We have seen the passionate desire 
of Lady Macbeth for her husband’s ex- 
altation overbearing, though not stifling, 
her ‘ compunctious visitings,’ until sho 
finds ‘ the golden round’ actually encir- 
cling the brow of her equally ambitious 
but more selfish consort. We have seen 
the stings of conscience assailing her 
with fresh violence, so soon as that sus- 
tained eftbrt ceased w hich she had felt 
to bo necessary for going * the nearest 
way ’ to her lord’s elevation and her 
own. Again, however, wo have seen 
them silenced for the time in tho new 
efTort which sho finds imposed upon her, 
to soothe, as she supposes, those pangs 
of remorse in her husband’s breast, 
which are not only tormenting himself, 
but betraying his guilty consciousness 
to all the world. But the close of tho 
groat banquet-scone presents a new 
hasis of her feelings. Sho finds that 
or expostulations, whether in the 
strain of tenderness or of reproof, aro 
alike powerless to restrain the workings 
of his ‘ hoat-oppresscd brain.’ From 
the moment that she tiiids it necessary 
to say to their guests — 

“ • t pray 5'on, speak not j he grows worse and worse } 
QuesUon vmages him ; ut once, good-niglil; 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

Uut go ut once’ — 

from that moment wo find her brief and 
quiet answers to his inquiries breathing 
nothing but the anxious desire to still 
Jiis feverish agitation by what, she is 
now convinced, is the only available 
means — the most compliant gentleness. 
Her observation, 

“ * You lack the seasouof all natures, sleep,* 

expresses her deep conviction that, if 
any treatment can cure or assuage his 
mental malady, it must bo a soothing 
one, and that alone. But his very reply 
to this gentle exhortation shows us that 
her power to allay his fears, and conse- 


quently to control his excesses, is 
utterly at an end ; — 

“ ‘ My fitrange and rtf/Z-abusc, 

Ia the initiate fear, that wants hard use : 

We tv e yet but yotinff tn deed.' 

“ Up to this point, be it observed, sho 
seems ignorant of Banquo’s assassina- 
tion ; neither has her husband acquaint- 
ed her distinctly with his designs against 
Macduff; henceforth he has no confi- 
dants whatever but his preternatural 
counsellors, who spend no more advice 
upon him than is just sufficient to con- 
firm him in his infatuated course. It 
seems to bo only from common rumour 
that his lady learns the destruction of 
Macduff’s family, and the career of 
reckless violence which it opens on her 
husband’s part, to the utter contempt 
of all human opinion, and sundering of 
all human attachment to his person or 
his rule. Their first great criminal act, 
the murder of Duncan, she had fondly 
thought should, 

“ ‘ To all our doys and nights to come, 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.’ 

Mistaking, as wo have scon, her hus- 
band’s character, sho foresaw not at all 
that lie would both hold and act upon 
the maxim that 

“ ♦ Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill,* 

that is, ho would perversely mako his 
very safety consist in getting deeper 
into danger. But now sho finds that 
tho very deed which was to establish 
him for ever, has precipitated him into 
inovitablo destruction ; she feels that 
but for the incitement administered by 
her own unbending will, that deed would 
not have been committed ; that conse- 
quently, that very pertinacity of hors, 
which sho expected was to make the 
lasting gruatno'^s of tho man in ^yhose 
glory all her wishes in this lifo were ab- 
sorbed, had sealed his black, irrevocable 
doom. Nor is this all ; the horrible un- 
deception as to one part of his character, 
implies a yet more cruel ono respecting 
another part. To find that all she had 
mistaken in Macbeth for ‘ the milk of 
human kindness,’ was but mere selfish 
approhensiveness, involves the convic- 
tion that he is capable of no true affec- 
tion, no thorough confidence, oven to- 
wards her. From the moment that ho 
fails, as we have seen, to gain her con- 
currence in his design against Banquo, 
he shuts up his counsels utterly from 
her, and leaves her to brood ^in solitude 
over her unimparted anguish ; depriving 
her oven of that diversion and solace 
which her own wretched thoughts would 
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still have found in the endeavour to 
soothe and tranquillize his agitations. 
With awful truth does Malcolm’s ob- 
servation to Macduff (jorae home to the 
case of this despairing lady : — 

‘ The grief that docs not speak, 
Whispers the o'er-fraught hearty and bids it bieak.* 

Sustained by the prosperity of her hus- 
band, or even by his confidonco and 
sympathy in adversity, her mental reso- 
lution might long have been proof 
against those latent stings of remorse 
which wo have shown to be irieradicahly 
planted in her heart. Hut bereft alike 
of worldly hope and of human sym- 
pathy, the consciousness of ineffaceable 
guilt re-awakens with scor])iou fieree- 
ness in her bosom ; and now we luive 
the awful comnumt upon that expres- 
sion of forced indifference which she 
had uttered to her liusband — ‘ A little 
water clears us of this deed’ — in her 
sleep-w'alking exclamations : — ‘ Yet 

here’s a spot. Out, damned sj)ot ! 

out, I say ! What! will these hands 

ne’er bo clean ? Here’s the smell of 

the blood still. All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Uh, oil, oh !’ 

“ Yes, there is the constant burden, 
the damned spot, the smell of the blood 
still — in the irrovocableness of tho deed 
— her deed in effect, though not in con- 
ception — which has plunged them both 
into tho deepest abyss of ruin. To that 
reflection her lonely heart is abandoned; 
to that it is chained, as ou ‘a wlicel of 
fire !’ But around tliis central and pre- 
dominant impression, w'O find, in the 
course of her brief and incoherent reve- 
lations, confusedly transposed, like re- 
flections from some shattered convex 
mirror, the whole circle of circumstances 
conducing to, or consequent on, tho 
great decisive act. I'hore is her pre- 
vious chiding of his nervous apprehen- 
sions — ‘ Fye, my lord, fye 1 — a soldier, 
andafeard? What need we fear who 
knows it, when none can call our powder 
to account ?’ There is the horror of 
the murdering moment — ‘ One, tw^o ! 
Why, then ’lis time to do’t. — Hell is 
murky 1’ There is her equally horrid 
reminiscence of the sanguinary spectacle 
which her lord’s pusillanimity had com- 
pelled her to look upon — ‘ Yet wdio 
would have thought the old man to have 
had so much blood in him 1’ There is 
the effort to tranquillize her husband’s 
first agitation after the murder — ‘ Wash 
your hands, put on your night-gown; 

look not so pale. To bed, to bod ; 

there’s knocking at tho gate. Come, 
come, come, come, give me your hand. 

To bed, to bed, to bed.’ There is 

her effort to still his supposed remorse 


— * What’s done cannot be undone.* 
There is her chiding of his agitated be- 
haviour in public — * No more o’ that, 
my lord, no more o’ that ; you mar all 

with this starting. ‘ I tell you yet 

again, Banquo’s buried ; he cannot come 
out of his grave.’ And finally, there is 
that burst of mere helpless commisera- 
tion — ‘ The thane of Fife had a wdfe — 
whore is she now?’ Hero, W'e say, is 
rapidly traced the whole dreadful scries 
of consequences, from her own unshrink- 
ing instigation of the secret murder, to 
Macbeth’s open launching upon the sea 
of boundless atrocity which is to over - 
w'helm him. But all is retrospective — 
all reduces itself to ruminating on tlie 
circumstances of tho murder, and her 
subsequent endeavours to sustain and 
guide the spirit of her husband. 

“ Macbeth, let us observe, is an habi- 
tual soliloquist ; there was no need of 
any somnambulism, to disclose to us his 
inmost soul. But it W'^ould have been in- 
consistent with Lady Macbeth’s pow'crs 
and habits of self-control, that her 
gentle consciousness should have made 
its w'ay so distinctly through her lips in 
her waking moments. Her sleep-walk- 
ing scene, therefore, becomes a matter 
of physiological truth, no less than of 
dramatic necessity.” 

Having thus demonstrated his view 
of the great central figures of this 
drama, Mr. Flelcli sr, with equal skill, 
j)roceeds to considetr the nianiier in 
which it has been, and is the practice, 
for our leading performers to perso- 
nate them. John Kemble and Airs. 
Siddons have left a written record of 
the principles on which they proceed- 
ed ; and if !Mr. Fletcher’s view be, as 
we believe it to be, tho correct one, 
it necessarily follows that the I’cpre- 
sentations by these great ai*tists, how- 
ever striking and able in themselves, 
must have been untrue to Shakspeare. 
For, by Kemble, Macbeth was regard- 
ed as a man originally good, sympa- 
thetic, tender-hearted, generous, and 
grateful, until the ambitious and trea- 
cherous purpose of murdering the king 
is first suggested to him by the weird 
sisters, and theai confirmed in him by 
the instigations of his wife. The re- 
sult has been, that by Kemble, and by 
actors since his time, ‘‘in the earlier 
scenes, tl/b remorsefnlly-rcluctant, and 
ill the later, the repentant criminal, is 
continually substituted for that heart- 
less slave of mere selflsh apprehensive- 
ness, whom the dramatist has so dis- 
tinctly delineated.” Mrs. Siddons, 
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taking the same view of Macbeth's 
character, fell into corresponding mis- 
takes in regard to Laay Macbeth. 
Proceeding upon the radically erro- 
neous notion that Lady Macbeth sug- 
gested the murderous purpose, while, 
m fact, she only excites her husband’s 
courage to its execution, Mrs. Siddons 
conceived that Lady Macbeth's mental 
and personal attractions must have 
been of the rarest order, to have com- 
posed a charm of such potency as to 
fascinate the mind of a lujro so daunt- 
l(‘ss, a character so amiable y so honour- 
able as Macbeth — to seduce him to 
brave all the dangers of the present, 
and all the terrors of a future world ; 
and we are constrained, iwen whilst 
we abhor his crimes, to pity the infa- 
tuated victim of such a thraldom.'' If 
this were Shakspeare’s conception, then 
did he paint, not after nature — not as 
a moralist — but with a fancy as wild, 
and a principle as perverted, as the 
wildest of our modern French ro- 
mancers. Life shews no heroes, at 
once so noble and so imbecile, so 
amiable and so hateful. Nobility is 
virtue, and it is only an Anthony who 
can be infatuated for a Cleopatra. 
The result of this fundamental mis- 
conception was apparent in Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ performance. All-pervading 
ambition and indomitable will consti- 
tuted its soul. Her Lady ^lacbeth 
was a woman inherently seKish and 
imperious — not devoted to the wish 
imd purpose of her husband, but re- 
morselessly determined to work him 
to the fulfdment of her own.” A con- 
ception simple, no doubt, and capable 
of most powerful scenic illustration ; 
and how grand and impressive it was 
in Mrs. Siddons’ hands, we can well 
conceive, from the recorded opinions 
of her admirers, and the glowing de- 
scriptions of her surviving contempo- 
raries. With such power, for exam- 
phi, did she embody her conception in 
the 6arly scenes with Macbeth, that 
even John Kemble, with Ills noble 
presence and bearing, seemcid by her 
side a cowering, helpless instrument in 
her hands. She did not employ ear- 
nest entreaty, but imperious injunc- 
tion as if he had neither j)owcr nor 

will to remonstrate. She looked like 
a triumphant fiend,” who regarded 
the hesitation of her husband with in- 
tense contempt, and was altogether 
incapable of the remorseful distraction 
which ultimately destroyed her. But 


how are we to reconcile this view of 
the character with the soliloquy, when 
we see her first as the queen — with 
her subsequent demeanour, and, above 
all, with the revelations of the sleep- 
walking scene, and the slumbery 
agitation” of the dislocated soul which 
it unfolds ? What is it that lends the 
peculiar horror and pathos to this 
scene, if it be not the picture it pre- 
sents of “the merely passive victim 
of remorse and of despair, hclph'ssly 
tremulous and shuddering ?” “But 
»Sid<lons,” says Croly, “wanted the 
agitation, the drooping, the timidity. 
She looked a living statue. She sjxike 
ivith the solemn tone of a voice from 
a shrine. She stood more the sepul- 
chral avenger of riigicide, than the suf- 
ferer from its convictions. Her grand 
voice, her fixed and marble counte- 
nance, and her silent step, gave the 
impression of a preternatural being — i 
the genius of an ancient oracle — a tre- 
mendous Nemesis.” This in itself, 
and without relation to Shakspeare's 
idea, may, nay, must, have been a 
most impressive piece of acting. But 
what reference has this statuesque ex- 
hibition of a ])ersonified Fate to the 
wrecked and forlorn creature which 
Shakspeare drew, torn by th(i relent- 
less agonies of inextinguishable re- 
morse i False as the whole concep- 
tion was, it is what every performer 
since her time has tried, and failed to 
embody, until the instinct of her own 
genius led the gifted actress to whom 
have already more than once re- 
ferred, to look at the part divested of 
everything extraneous which had been 
mixed up with it by others, and to 
present, with living truth, the Lady 
Macbeth of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Fletcher is not less original and 
successful in his exposition of the 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” tlian in that of 
the “Macbeth.” Indeed, notwith- 
standing all that has been written so 
well upon this play, the criticism of 
no other writer has left upon our 
minds an impression so profound, so 
altogether satisfactory. Schlcgel, 
Coleridge, Ticck, have said, perhax)S, 
more beautiful things upon this theme, 
but they have none of them entered 
so completely into the soul by which 
the play is inspired, or shown so fully 
the beauty of the interdependent 
parts, as constituting a consummate 
whole. We can only, however, afford 
space for such passages as will serve 
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to indicate Mr. Fletcher’s view of the 
central idea and purpose of the plays. 
His essay opens thus : — 

“ Few plays more clearly illustrate 
the essentially defective state of our 
Shakspearian interpretation, both in 
criticism and on the stage, than the one 
which gives title to the present essay. 
The very mainspring of the tragic ac- 
tion, and the tragic interest in the 
* Romeo and Juliet’ is continually mis- 
taken— a mistake involving, we shall 
sec, a radical misunderstanding of 
Shakespeare’s mode of conceiving and 
method of combining the leading ele- 
ments of tragedy in general. In spite 
of all the diligent and elaborate care 
which, in this instance, the dramatist 
has taken to shew, both to hearer and 
to reader, that the violent sorrows and 
calamitous end of his ‘ pair of star- 
crossed lovers’ are brought upon them 
by causes quite independent of any de- 
fect of character, or impropriety of con- 
duct in both or either of them — yet we 
find the piece continually talked and 
written about as if the misfortunes of 
the hero and heroine were produced in 
the main by their own ‘ fault,’ or * rash- 
ness,’ or ‘imprudence,’ — to the utter ob- 
livion or disregard, in the mind of the 
verbal or literary critic, of that ever 
adverse destiny — those * inauspicious 
stars’ — of whicii Romeo is so repeatedly 
made conscious that ho bears the in- 
evitable ‘yoke.’ 

“But it was from no such equivocal 
germ as this, that Shakspeare’s genius 
ever developed a great ideal tragedy — 
nor that any genius ever did or ever 
will unfold one. In Shakspeare, espe- 
cially, whenever a hero’s calamities aro 
to be incurred by his own fault, the 
character is made one of violent dis- 
proportion, both mentally and morally 
■ — producing either the inordinate wick- 
edness of Macbeth or an lago, or the 
inordinate folly of a Timon or a Lear. 
When, on the contrary, the hero is to 
bo evhibited before us as the victim of 
ill-fortune, and so to demand our pity 
in the higliest and purest sense, the 
character is ever most carefully com- 

{ loundcd as one of ideal dignity and 
larmony. Of Shakspcarc’s applica- 
tion of this latter principle, ‘ Ilaralet’ 
is the master example of all ; but next 
to ‘ Hamlet,’ the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is 
one of the most remarkable. 

“ Even Coleridge simply tells us, con- 
eorning Romeo’s fortunes, that ‘ his 
change of passion, his sudden marriage, 
and his rash death, are all the effects of 
youth.’ And respecting those of Juliet, 
the authoress of the ‘ CMiaracteristics of 
Women,’ who has written so many 


pages upon this heroine, embodies the 
prevalent misconception in her conclud- 
ing paragraph : — 

“ * With all this immense capacity of 
affection and imagination there is a de- 
ficiency of reflection and of moral ener- 
gy, arising from previous habit and 
education ; and the action of the drama, 
while it serves to develop tho character, 
appears but its natural and necessary 
result. “ Le mystere de I’cxistenee, * 
said Madame de Stael to her daughter, 
“e’est le rapport de nos erreurs avee 
nos peines.” ’ 

“Included under this general miscon- 
ception is another critical and popular 
mistake — the notion that Shakspeare, 
in this piece, reads a lesson to youth 
against imprudently disregarding, in 
the affair of marriage, the authority, or 
the consent, or the knowledge, of their 
parents. It is, indeed, certain that 
Shakspeare, like every greatly wise 
man — whether poet, or philosopher, or 
both — was deeply impressed with the 
importance, to social welfare, of a due 
relation being preserved, in this matter, 
between filial choice and parental con- 
trol. No writer of fiction has more 
impressively recommended the utmost 
deference, on such occasions, to paren- 
tal counsel, kindly and disinterestedly 
administered ; but neither was any^ one 
ever more alive to the worse than irre- 
ligion, the black impiety, as well as un- 
natural cruelty, - ommitted by such 
parents as, to gratify their own selfish 
ambition or wilful caprice, will force 
their children to belie thoir hearts and 
perjure their souls in the face of heaven, 
by calling God to witness the sincerity 
of a union which their feelings reject. 
Our dramatist was not slow to read tho 
former kind of lessons ; they are abun- 
dant in his works ; but in the present 
instance, it is to parents, and to fathers 
especially, that the moral is applicable, 
which results from the conduct of tho 
heroine and her parents respectively. 
Nevertheless, tho contrary notion as to 
the poet’s intention is so firmly esta- 
blished, that even prudent matrons of 
rank have taken their girls to witness 
the performance of this play, as a warn- 
ing against tho dangers attendant on a 
clandestine union. 

“ Closely connected, a^ain, with tho 
commonplace light in which this drama 
has been regarded, as a mere story of 
an imprudent love affair between two 
interesting^ young people, is tho notion 
that Shakspeare has exhibited in these 
lovers, and in Juliet more especially, a 
temperament of peculiarly Italian vehe* 
Tncnce ; and this impetuosity of their 
southern blood is held to account for 
what we find continually talked of by 
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the critics as the * precipitancy* of their 
marriage, and the ‘rashness’ of their 
suicide. 

“In opposition to these prevalent 
views of the matter, wo must now pro- 
ceed to show that ShakB^jearc, in this 
piece, has made it his business to ideal- 
ize poetically, under the dramatic form, 
the power and the triumph of Love, 
in its largest and noblest sense — not 
merely Love as existing in a particular 
race or climate, but the sovereign pas- 
sion of humanity at large, as exhibit- 
ing itself in the most exquisitely orga- 
nized individuals. 

“ Verona, Giulietta, and Romeo, as 
they appear in the Italian legend, have 
furnished to this drama simply ‘ a local 
habitation and a name.’ The person- 
ages of his hero and heroine, we repeat, 
are ideal in the largest acceptation — in 
the hitmaffy or at least the Furopcan, 
not merely the Italian sense. This was 
indispensable to produce completely the 
twofold development which we trace in 
the progress of the piece — that sympa- 
thetic love is the most rapid and power- 
ful agent in drawing forth the energies 
of the individual — and that such union 
of hearts, when once perfected, has a 
force, beyond all other moral power, to 
resist the direst assaults of Fortune — 
even as the tirm-sot Roman arch itself, 
whicfh external violence may shatter, 
but can never cause to swerve.” 

This view is developed by a close 
analysis of the characters and inci- 
dents, conducted with searching mi- 
nuteness, but with an interest that 
never flags; and Mr. Fletcher con- 
cludes by claiming to have deinpn- 
stralcd — a claim to which we hcarlily 
assent — 

“ 1. That the hero and heroine of 
this play, so far from presenting types 
of peculiarly Italian character, and so 
exhibiting a temperament peculiarly 
rash, impetuous, and vehement, are 
personages of ideal beauty, dignity, and 
harmony, physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual. That not only is each of the 
two characters endowed individually 
with this beautiful and harmonious pro- 
portion, but that the sympathy between 
the two is ideally perfect — a unison so 
entire as not even Shakspoare ha.s else- 
where avssigned to any pair of lovers. 
That, consequently, the rapidity and 
the force of their "mutual passion, re- 
.sult, above all, from that ahsolutely 
perfect sensitive and imaginalive sym- 
pathy — not merely from a sympathetic 
vehemence of the blood. That, in short, 
wo have, in the courtship of this pair, 
and their union in life and death, the 


most perfect idea of youthful love — in 
its most exquisite delicacy, its most 
exalted dignity, and its most heroic 
constancy, no less than in its most 
glowing ardour. And that the moral 
resulting from the dramatic develop- 
ment of this practical conception, is one 
of the greatest and most important that 
morality itself can teach — engaging tho 
deepest of passions on the side of virtue, 
by demonstrating that tho love whieli 
is most genuine and constant in its na- 
ture, can alone be most truly and ex- 
quisitely voluptuous. 

“2. That, eonse(juently, the source 
of the tragic action of the piece lies not 
at all in any defect of character in tho 
hero and lieroine ; that, on the con- 
trary, its tragic interest resides iji tho 
continual and studied opposition which 
the dramatist has maintained hetweeu 
their deserts and their experience — 
between their own delicately though 
healthily virtuous nature ami conduct, 
and the external evils that beset them, 
on the one hand, in the mean or selfish, 
tho foolish f>r vicious dispositions of 
those around thorn — on the other, in tho 
constant persecution of untoward acci- 
dent ; so that their eventual fate in tl»is 
life, demands from us the deepest and 
tenderest pity, unmixed with any par- 
ticle of blame ; while, even in death, 
tho beauty, purity, and heroism of their 
mutual devotion, are sanctified by the 
poet, with every religious circum- 
stance, on the sympathy of their fellow- 
citizens, and tho veneration of pos- 
terity. 

I “3. That as regards tho great social 
question, as to the due relation biUwoen 
parental authority and filial choice, 
respecting tho marriage of ehihlren, 
the admonition administered by tho 
whole tenor of this drama is addressed, 
not to children marrying without their 
parents’ consent, but to pjxrcnts against 
setting at nought in this matter tho 
feelings of their children.” 

\Vc shall close our extracts ivitli 
some passages from the delineation of 
Imogen, one of tlic most elaborate in 
the book, and over which the writer 
seems to have lingered, with the fond- 
ness due to this, perhaps the most ex- 
quisite portraiture of womanhood ever 
drawn : — 

“ The true subject of ‘Cyifnbeline ’ is 
the trial of heroic affection in the bosom 
of a wife, and its triumph, not only 
wrought in the deepest sympathies of 
mankind at largo, but in the fortunes 
of tho heroine licrself — a triumph not 
merely over tho most cruel doubts and 
suspicions conjured up by diabolical art 
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ia th« breast of a noble-spirited bus* 

band but, more glorious far, over the 

disbelief in all conjugal virtue, held and 
professed by a voluptuary of the lirst 
order in refinement and accomplishment. 

“ In bringing ourselves to feel, as well 
as understand, the character of any one 
of Shakspoarc’s more ideal heroines, wo 
should begin with considering tho very 
form and sound of her name ; for in 
Ihora wo shall commonly find the ko}^- 
iiote, as it were, to the whole rich piece 
of harmony developed in her [)erson, lan- 
guage, sentiments, and conduct. In the 
present instance, resolving to give, in 
one »iclightful being, ‘ a local habitation 
and a name’ to 

. . . “ ‘ all the qiinlitios tlmt man 

Loves woman for, l)csidcs tlmt hook of wiving, 

rainioBS which btnkcB the c>c,’ — 

resolving togive that sweet ideal of femi- 
nine excellence all possible prominence 
and elevation, by combining it with, and 
making it proof against, the possession 
of tb(‘ most exalted rank — it ivould seem 
as if the vt*ry revolving in his mind of 
this intended quintessence of feminine 
beauty and dignity, physical, moral, and 
int<‘llec(ual, had caused his inmost and 
most exquisite spirit to breathe out 
spontaneously the name of Imoyen — a 
word all nobleness and sweetness, all 
classic elegance and romantic charm. 
** Sweet Imogrm”, ever and anon, 
tliroughout this drama comes delicately 
on our ear, even as the softest note 
swept fitfully from an TlMilian lyre. And 
as “ her breathing perfumes the cham- 
ber," even so does her sjiirit lend fra- 
grance, and warmth, and purity, and 
elevation, to the whole body of this no- 
bly romantic play. 

“ Her personal beauty is of a charac- 
ter which so s[)eaks the beauty of her 
soul — her mental loveliness so perfectly 
harmonizes wdth her outward graces — 
that it is difficult, nay impossible, to se- 
parate them in our contemplation. In 
this case, most transcendent ly, do we find 
the spirit moulding tlic body, the senti- 
ment shaping the manner, at'ter its own 
image, even to the most delicate touches. 
This meets our apprehension at once, 
even if wc look upon her with the eyes 
of lachimo, the unsentimental though 
very tasteful eyes of the elegant volup- 
tuary and accomplished connoisseur." It 
was notin'!’ external charms alone, how^- 
ever peerl^s, that could daunt a man 
like him; it was the heavenly spirit 
Ixiaining through them at every point. 

“ ‘ All of litT that is out of door, most ridi I 
li' sho Ix' furiiitih'd w iih a rnintl so rare, 

She Is alone the Arabiim bird, and 1 
Have lost the wager.'” 


Again 

“His exclamations over her in tho 
sleeping scone must be regarded as a 
disinterested homage to her soul-illu- 
mined charms, the power of which de- 
tains him, in admiration, even from his 
perilous task of noting tho decorations 
of her chamber : — 

“ * Cythcren, 

How bravely tliou beoomest thy bed ! — fresh Illy I 
And winter tliau the sheets 1 That I might touch ! 
Hut kiss — one kiss I — Hubics uuimnigon’d, 

IIow denrly they do’t ' — 'TJs her brenihing that 
I’crftimes Die chninber thus I The flame o’ the taper 
Hows toward her, and would under-peep lier lids, 

To M*c the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Tinder these windows — wdiitc and u/ure, lae’d 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct ! . . . , 

On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimsou drops 
1’ the bottom of a cowslip !’ 

'SVas ever the victory of silent beautj’, 
elegance, and purity, over the awe- 
struck spiril of a sensualiht, so exqui- 
sitely painted or so nobly celebrated as 
in these lim's 1 It is not ‘ the finine o’ 
the taper’ that here ‘hows toward her,’ 
hut the unhallowed flames in a voluptu- 
ary and a tr(*achcrous breast, lliat ren- 
der cxloi’ted yet grateful homage to that 
lovely, spotless, and fragrant soul !” 

IIow tlelicaloly felt is the follow- 
ing 

“ Exquisite sweetness and harmony 
of vokCf again, wim o not to he forgot- 
ten by Sluiksjieare among the endow- 
iiicnts for such a lieroine — so fondly 
ccmccived a of f(*minino perfection. 
How finely is the idea of this gift of 
hers conveyed to us in tlie simple excla- 
mation of C^ymheline oiilicaring the first 
words that she utters on reviving after 
J’osthumus has struck her — 

“ * The hinc of Imogen ’’ 

And Pisanio, when instructing her how 
to present herself in disguise before 
Lucius, tlio lioraan commarul(*r, says to 
her — 

“‘Tell him 

Wherein yon are happy — which you’ll make him 

know. 

If that hiB licad have car In music.’ 

And Aviragus tells us of Fidele — 

“ ‘ How augcl-like he flings !’ ” 

Mr. Fletcher then proceeds to show 
that the moral and intellectual beauty 
of Imogen are as ideally exalted as lier 
jiersoiial graces — a task the more ne- 
cessary, as these have been egregiously 
underrated, even by the ablest and 
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most eloquent eulogists of the charac- 
ter, who ascribe its strength and 
crowning charm, chiefly, if not solely, 
to her goodness, truth, and aflectionate 
nature : — 

“ The more wo reflect upon such cri- 
ticisms," says Mr. Fletcher, “ the more 
we deem it a great moral object, to res- 
cue so exalted an ideal character of 
Shalispeare from such injurious depre- 
ciation — an object only second in im- 
portance to vindicating the dignity of a 
great historical character. The ques- 
tion — what was the conception enter- 
tained by Shakspearc, as to the highest 
standard of female grace, virtue, and 
intellect ? — is, we repeat, hardly less 
momentous than it is interesting.’’ 

Onr space permits us to give only 
a small portion of this vindication : — 

“ First of all, let us observe how stu- 
diously the poet has insulated the moral 
and int(*llectual beauty of the attach- 
ment between the heroine and her lover, 
amid the weakness, wickedness, and 
meanness of the court whieli surrounds 
them. It sparkles in lustre, like the 
diamond whiidi Imogen places on the 
Anger of Inn* husband ; it trembles in 
loveliness, like the parting kiss which 
she ‘had set between two charming 
words.’ Her mother dead, her brothers 
stolen in their infancy, how must the 
lu'art and mind of Imogen have grown 
up in sympathy with her orphan play- 
mate, so brave and gentle, so graceful, 
intelligent, and accomplished. How 
j)iiro and perfo(3t their reciprocal affec- 
tion, is beautifully shown in the two 
passages, wdioro Imogen says of Fos- 
tliumus to her father — 

A man worth any wonmn — overbuys me 

Almost the sum he pa ^' — 

and whore Posthuraus says to Imogen, 

“ ‘ As I my pool self did exchange for you 
To your so tujunte loss, &c. 

This is the very religion of truo and 
hai)py love — it thinks not of (jwing-^ 
imagines not that it gives at all; it is 
all boundless gratitude for what it re- 
ceives. 

“ This lady ‘ fair and royal,’ in unit- 
ing herself to tl)is ‘poor but worthy 
gentleman,’ has but been true to her 
early affections and her miftured judg- 
ment; the folly, inconsistency, and 
falsehood, He all in her weak father, 
ruled by her wicked stepmother, who 
would fain marry the heiress of the king- 
dom to her worthless and booby son. 


Thus the dramatist has taken care to 
show his heroine, from the very begin- 
ning, notwithstanding her clandestine 
marriage, free from the taint of disobe- 
dient self-will. Ily drawing the charac- 
ter of Cloton, too, at full lengih, show- 
ing it ill thorough contrast with that of 
Posthumus, and in utter repugnance to 
that of Imogen, we arc made yet more 
forcibly to feel how fully and how justly 
her intellect has sanctioned her own 
disposal of her heart. 

“ That intellect, indeed, not only 
beams serenely above the agitation of 
her own feelings, tenderly thrilling as 
that agitation is; but the light of it, 
radiant in her w'ords, discovers to us 
the true aspect of every charaeter about 
her. She is not only the most exqui- 
sitely feeling, but the most keenly pime- 
trating person of the drama — not only 
the finest poet of the piec<*, but the no- 
blest moralist also. How admirably do 
her very first words bit off the whole 
character of her stepmother — 

Djssembliiig comtesy ’ ITow fine this tjTont 

Co-u tickle where she wrourids !’ 

How convincingly does she state her 
father’s cruel fullyl And how truly 
cx'presscd arc the respective characters 
of her husband and her suitor in the 
metaphor, ‘ I chose an eagle, and did 
avoid a pnttock.’ 

“ Again, how clearly does she render 
to us all the bearings of her position, as 
well as the whole cast of the feelings 
resulting from it, in the brief so- 
liloquy : — 

“ ‘ A father rruel, and » Btcp-ilnrao false; 

A toolihh hiiitor to a weiiileil laJy, 

That hiith licr Jmslmnd bumi'li’d j — Oh, that 
hiibband ! 

My sup/eme troun (\f ffrie,f—-aiul those re- 
peated 

Vexations of it ! Had t boon thicf-stolcn 

As ray two brothers, liappy ! — but most miser- 
able 

J» the deslic that’s glorious ! — Illcss’d be those, 

Ilow mean soeVi, tiiat have their Uonobt wdls, 

AVhieh seasons comfort !’ 

IIow effectively, too, this precedes the 
appearance of lachimo, introduced to 
her by Pisanio — 

“ * Madam, a noble gentleman of Home 
Comes from my lord -with letters.’ 

And her delighted agitation in opening 
and perusing them — 

“ ‘ So far ns I read aloud — 

Hut even Iho very middle of my heart 

Is worm’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully.’ 

“ Let us mark the beautiful clearness 
of intellect, us well as purity of heart, 
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■which she manifests throughout this 
trying scene. Already, in treating tho 
character of lacbimo, wo have shown 
how her interest and her confidence are 
bespoken, absolutely commanded, for 
that visitor by tho terms of her hus- 
band’s letter which ho bears — how tho 
door is closed in her mind against all 
suspicion of the Italian’s character and 
intentions, by her beloved Loonatus’s 
own hand. She fools the kindest solici- 
tude for one whom her husband owns as 
his benefactor, llis abstracted and dis, 
ordered behaviour first of all makes her 
fear tliat he is unwell — next, that some- 
thing ill has bcrallen her husband. It 
is from no weak simplicity, but through 
the most logical deductions, that she 
accepts all Ids exclamations and dis- 
closures as sineore, until, oppressed by 
the sense of calamity rather than of 
wrong, she so simply and beautifully 
says, ‘ My lord, 1 leaf, has forgot Bri- 
tain and adds, in answer to her hifor- 
mant, who goes on, adding to her load 
of already intolerable anguish, ‘ J>et ino 
hear no more !’ lacbimo, wo see, here 
overacts his part. The disgusting de- 
tail into which he immediately enters, 
as to the way in which, he says, her 
husband si)cnds the money drawn from 
lier own coffers, instead of strength- 
ening her conviction and rousing iier 
resentment, as ho bad aiiticij)ated, 
has precis(ily tho contrary elfects. 
It both affords her lime to recover 
from tho first stunning shock given to 
her mind by such a communication 
acting upon the unguarded confidence 
into which she had been betrayed, and, 
by the very overcharging of the picture 
which he draws, begins to awaken her 
incredulity as to the truth of tho repre- 
sensation. And so soon as ho has 
ventured on his insulting proposal, how 
finely does the clear activity of her intel- 
lect appear in her instant call for tho 
faithful Pisanio, whom her treacherous 
visitor has designedly sent away on a 
feigned errand, to look after his own 
servant. 

“ Such a demonstration as this, from 
any woman in the like circumstances, 
whatever consciousness of physical 
weakness it may show, is an eminent 
proof of moral energy and ready self- 
possession. It is one of the many in- 
stances, in the course of Shakspeare’s 
development of this character, which 
show her so remarkably endowed with 
practical as well as speculative wisdom. 
A weak woman, intellectually speaking, 
would first of all have given vent to her 
indignation against the seducer ; but 
the first thing which occurs to the firm, 
clear mind of Imogen is, not what she 
is called upon to say in this extraordi- 


nary emergency, but what it behoves 
her to do. She is instantly conscious, 
in herself, less of the insulted princess 
than of the woman who needs personal 
protection ; for the highest heroism in 
woman, according to Shakspeare, is, at 
the same time, the most essentially 
feminine — ^he admitted not th o virago 
into his ideal of female excellence. To 
borrow tho words of Pisanio himself, fh 
relation to his mistress, our poet makes 
‘ fear and niccness’ to be — 

“ ‘ The hnndmaulfl of ell women, or, more truly, 
Woman her pretty Felf.’ 

But wc must leave our readers to 
seek the conclusion of this admirable 
exposition in the volume itself, to 
wliicli wc now bid adieu, with a hearty 
commendation, as a most valuable ac- 
cession to our Shakspearian literature, 
and worthy a place beside the best 
that have gone before it. It is an ho- 
nest book — the product of elaborate 
study and matured thought — the out- 
pouring of a mind full of new truths, 
which it must utter at all ha- 
zards. There is no writing for writ- 
ing’s sake — no showy generalities — 
no fanciful propositions, brilliant but 
visionary. Every conclusion is based 
upon authority, .and deduced according 
to a rigorous logic. We may differ 
from the author, but we cannot differ 
without being driven to substantial 
reasons in our defence. It is a book 
which compels thought, and close and 
earnest attention. Assailing so many 
cavSy^ and received opinions as it does, 
it must provoke controversy and cavil. 
But let the reader who is disposed to 
question, pause in his conclusions. 
This writer is a man of no ordinary 
powers, and it is manifest tli.at he has 
treated no part o^iis subjeet liastily, 
or with relaxed energies of thought. 
Truth is his beacon-light, and where a 
too eager reader may suspect a para- 
dox, reflection will often discover a 
pregnant and important truth, Wc 
know of no criticism better fitted to ad - 
vance an intelligent appreciation of 
our great national poet. And wc arc 
satisfied this will prove to be one of 
those books which influence silently 
but surely — a book perused and re- 
perused by the thoughtful, with deep- 
ening pleasure. Such books and such 
writers .ar * rare, and we sh.all rejoice 
to sec the author carrying his powers 
of exposition and ill iistr.nl ion into tJmt 
noble Cycle of dramas which lies still 
untoucuod before him. 
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60MJ3 ACCOUNT OF THE LATTER DAYS OF THE 
HON. lUCHARU MARSTON, OF PUNORAN. 

PART 1. 

When Lust hatli cona*ive(l» it bringcth forth Sin : and Sin, when it is flulBhod, bringeth forth Djath.” 


About sixty years ngo, and somewhat 
more than twenty miles from the ca- 
pital of Ireland, in a southward direc- 
tion, there stood a lai-ge, and, even 
then, an old-fashioned mansion-house. 
It lay in the midst of a demesne of con- 
siderahlc extent, and richly wooded with 
venerable timber ; but, apart from the 
sombre majesty of these giant groups, 
and the varieties of the undulating 
ground on which they stood, there was 
little that could be deemed attractive in 
the place. A certain air of neglect and 
decay, and an indescribable gloom and 
melancholy, hung over it. In darkness, 
it seemed darker than any tract beside ; 
when the moonlight fell upon its glades 
and hollows, they looked spectral and 
awful, with a sort of churchyard lone- 
liness ; and even when the blush of 
morning kissed its broad w^oodlands, 
there was a melancholy in the salute 
which saddened rather than cheered 
the heart of the beholder. 

This antique, melancholy, and ne- 
glected place, we shall call, for 
distinctness sake, Dunoran. It was 
then the property of the younger 
son of a nobleman, once celebrated for 
his ability and his daring, hut who had 
long since passed to that land where 
human wisdom and courage avail 
nought. The representative of this 
noble house resided at the family man- 
sion in England, and the cadet, whose 
fortunes we mean to sketch in these 
pages, lived upon the narrow surplus 
of an encumbered income, in a reserved 
and unsocial discontent, deep among 
the solemn shadows of the old woods 
of Dunoran. 

The Hon. Richard Marston was 
now somewhere between forty and 
fifty years of age — perhaps nearer the 
latter ; he still, however, preserved, 
in an eminent degree, the traits of 
manly beauty, not the less r^emark- 
able for its unquestionably haughty 
\nd passionate character. He had 
married a beautiful girl, of good fa- 
mily, but without much money, .some- 
where about sixteen years before ; and 
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two children, a son and a daughter, 
had been the fruit of this union. The 
boy, Harry Marston, was at this time 
at Cambridge ; and his sister, scarcely 
fifteen, was at home with her parents, 
and under the training of an accom- 
plished governess, who had been re- 
commended to them by a noble rela- 
tive of Mrs. Marston. She was a 
native of France, but thoroughly mis- 
tress of the English language, and, 
except for a foreign accent, which 
gave a certain prettiness to all she 
said, she spoke it as perfectly as any 
native Englishw'oman. This young 
Frenchwoman was eminently hand- 
some and attractive. Expressive, dark 
eyes, a clear olive complexion, small 
even teeth, and a beautifully-dimpling 
smile, more perhaps than a strictly 
classic regularity of features, were the 
secrets of her unquestionable influence, 
at first sight, upon the fancy of every 
man of taste who beheld her. 

Mr. Marston’s fortune, never very 
large, had been shattered by early 
dissipation. Naturally of a proud and 
somewhat exacting temper, he acutely 
felt the mortifying consequences of his 
poverty. The want of what he felt 
ought to have been his position and 
influence in the county in which he 
resided, fretted and galled him ; and 
he cherished a resentful and bitter 
sense of every slight, imaginary or 
real, to which the same fruitful source 
of annoyance and humiliation had ex- 
posed him. He held, therefore, but 
little intercourse with the surrounding 
gentry, and that little not of the plea- 
santest possible kind ; for, not being 
himself in a condition to entertain, in 
that style which his own ideas of his 
station had led him to conceive to be 
but suitable, he declined, as far as 
was compatible with good breeding, 
all the proffered hospitalities of the 
neighbourhood; and, from his wild 
and neglected park, looked out upon 
the surrounding world in a spirit of 
morosencssand defiance, very unlike, in- 
deed, to that of neighbourly good-will. 
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In the midst, however, of many of 
“the annoyances attendant upon crip- 
pled means, he enjoyed a few of those 
shadowy indications of hereditary im- 
portance, which are more dearly 
prized, in proportion as the substan- 
tial accessories of wealth have disap- 
peared. The mansion in which he 
dwelt was, though old-fashioned, im- 
posing in its aspect, and upon a scale 
unequivocally aristocratic ; its walls 
were hung with ancestral portraits,and 
he managed to maintain about him a 
large and tolerably respectable staff of 
servants. In addition to these, he had 
his extensive demesne, his deer-park, 
and his unrivalled timber, wherewith 
to console himself ; and, in the con- 
sciousness of these possessions, he 
found some imperfect assuagement of 
those bitter feelings of suppressed 
scorn and resentment, which a sense 
of lost station and slighted importance 
engendered, 

Mr. Marston’s early habits had, un- 
happily, been of a kind to aggravate, 
rather than alleviate, the annoyances 
incidental to reduced means. He had 
been a gay man, a voluptuary, and a 
gambler. His vicious tastes had sur- 
vived the means of their gratification. 
His love for his wife had been nothing 
more than one of those vehement and 
headstrong fancies, which, in self-in- 
dulgent men, sometimes result in mar- 
riage, and which seldom outlive the 
first few months of that life-long con- 
nexion. Mrs. Marston was a gentle, 
noble-minded woman. After agonies 
of disappointment, which none ever 
suspected, she had at length learned 
to submit, in sad and gentle acquies- 
cence, to her fate. Those feelings, 
which had been the charm of her 
young days, were gone, and, as she 
bitterly felt, for ever. For them there 
was no recall — they could not return ; 
and, without complaint or reproach, 
she yielded to what she felt was inevi- 
table. It was impossible to look at 
Mrs. Marston, and not to discern, at 
a glance, the ruin of a surpassingly 
beautiful woman — a gi»od deal wasted, 
pale, and chastened with a deep, un- 
told^ sorrow — hut still possessing the 
outlines, both in face and form, of 
that noble beauty and matchless grace, 
which had made her, in happier days, 
the admired of all observers. But 
^ually impossible was it to converse 
her, for even a minute, without 


hearing, in the gentle and melancholy 
music of her voice, the sad echoes of 
those griefs to which her early beauty 
had been sacrificed — an undying sense 
of lost love, and happiness departed, 
never to come again. 

One morning, Mr. Marston had 
walked, as was his custom when he 
expected the messenger who brought 
from the neighbouring post-office the 
Dublin letters, some way down the 
broad, straight avenue, with its double 
rows of lofty trees at each side, when 
he encountered the nimble emissary 
on his return. He took the letter- bag 
in silence. It contained but two let- 
ters — one addressed to Mademoiselle 
de Barras, chez M. Marston,” and 
tho other to himself. Ho took them 
both, dismissed the messenger, and 
opening that addressed to himself, 
read as follows, *while he slowly re- 
traced his stops towards the house: — 

‘‘ Dear Richaud — I am a whimsi- 
cal fellow, as you doubtless remember, 
and have lately grown, they tell me, 
rather hippish besides. I do not know 
to which infirmity I am to attribute 
a sudden fancy which urges me to pay 
you a visit, if you will admit me. To 
say truth, my dear Dick, 1 wish to see 
a little of Ireland, and, I will confess 
it, ejt passant i to see a little of you 
too. I really wish to make acquain- 
tance with your family ; and though 
they tell me my health is very much 
shaken, I must say, in self-defence, I 
am not a troublesome inmate. I can 
perfectly take care of myself, and need 
no nursing or caudling whatever. 
Will you present this, my petition, to 
Mrs. Marston, and report her decision 
thereon to me. Seriously, I ,know 
that your house may be full, or some 
other contre-iemps may make it im- 
practicable for me just now to invade 
you. If it be so, tell me, my dear 
Richard, frankly, as my movements 
are perfectly free, and my time all my 
own, so that I can arrange my visit to 
suit your convenience. 

Yours, &c., 

Wynston E, Berkley. 

P. S. — Direct to me at Hotel, 

in Dublin, as I shall probably be there 
by the* time this reaches you.” 

Ill-bred and pushi ng as ever,” quoth 
Mr. Marston, angrily, as he thrust 
the unwelcome letter into his pocket. 
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This fellow, wallowininf In wealth, 
without one nearer relative on earth 
than I, and associated more nearly still 
with me by the — psha ! not affection — 
the recollections of early and intimate 
companionship, leaves me unaided, for 
years of desertion and suffering, to the 
buffetings of the world, and the 
troubles of all but overwhelming pecu- 
niary difficulties, and now, with the 
cool confidence of one entitled to re- 
spect and welcome, invites himself to 
my house. Coming here,” he con- 
tinued, after a gloomy pause, and still 
pacing slowly toward the house, ‘'to 
collect amusing materials for next 
season’s gossip — stories about the mar- 
ried Benedict — the bankrupt beau — 
the outcast tenant of an Irish wilder- 
ness and, as he said this, he looked 
at the neglected prospect before him 
with an eye almost of hatred. “ Ay, 
ay, to see the nakedness of the land 
is he coming, but he shall he disap- 
pointed. Ilis money may buy him 
a cordial welcome at an inn, but curse 
me if it shall purchase him a recep- 
tion here.” 

He again opened and glanced 
through the letter. 

“ Ay, purposely put in such a way 
that I can’t decline it without affront- 
ing him,” ho continued doggedly. 
“ W ell, then, he has no one to lilame 
but himself — affronted he shall be ; I 
shall effectually put an end to this 
humorous excursion. Kgad, it is 
rather hard if a man cannot keep his 
poverty to himself.” 

Sir Wynston Berkley was a baronet 
of large fortune — a selfish, fashionable 
man, and an inveterate bachelor. He 
and Marston had been schoolfellows, 
and the*violent and implncahle temper 
of the former had as little impressed 
his companion with feelings of regard, 
as the frivolity and selfishness of the 
baronet had won the esteem of Ids re- 
lative. As boys, they had little in 
common upon which to rest the basis 
of a friendship, or even a mutual lik- 
ing. Berkley was gay, cold, and 
satirical ; his cousin — for cousins they 
were — was jealous, haughty, and re- 
lentless. Their negative disinclination 
to one another’s society, not unimtu- 
rally engendered by imcongenial and 
unamiable dispositions, had for a time 
given place to actual hostility, while 
the two young men were at Oxford. 
In some intrigue, Marston discovered 


in his cousin a too-successful rival ; the 
consequence was, a bitter and furious 
quarrel, which, but for the prompt 
and peremptory interference of friends, 
Marston would undoubtedly have 
pushed to a bloody issue. Time had, 
however, healed this rupture, and the 
young men came to regard one an- 
other with the same feelings, and even- 
tually to re-establish the same sort of 
cold and , indifferent intimacy which 
had subsisted between them before 
their angry collision. 

Under these circumstances, what- 
ever suspicion Marston might have 
felt on the receipt of the unexpected, 
and indeed unaccountable proposal, 
which had just reached him, he cer- 
tainly had little reason to complain of 
any violation of early friendship in the 
neglect with which Sir Wynston had 
hitherto treated him. In deciding to 
decline his proposed visit, however, 
Marston had not consulted the im- 
pulses of spite or auger. He knew 
the baronet ^well ; he knew that ho 
cherished no good-will towards him, 
and that in the project which he had 
thus unexpectedly broached, whatever 
indirect or selfish motives might pos- 
sibly be at the bottom of it, no friendly 
feeling had ever mingled. He was 
therefore resolved to avoid the trouble 
and the expense of a visit in all re- 
spects distasteful to him, and in a 
gentlemanlike way, but, at the same 
time, as the reader may suppose, with 
very little anxiety as to whether or not 
bis gay correspondent should take 
offence at his reply, to decline, once 
fur «all, the proposed distinction. 

With this resolution, he entered 
the spacious and somewhat dilapidated 
mansion which called him master ; 
and entering a sitting-room, appro- 
priated to his daughter’s use, he fi>und 
her there, in company with her beau- 
tiful French governess. He kissed 
his child, and saluted her young pre- 
ceptress with formal courtesy. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “ I have 
got a letter for you ; and, Rhoda,’* 
he continued, addressing his pretty 
daughter, “ bring this to your mother, 
and say, I request her to read it.” 

Ho gave her the letter he himself 
had just received, and the girl tripped 
lightly away upon her mission. 

Had he narrowly scrutinized the 
countenance of the fair Frenchwoman^ 
as she glanced at the direction of that 
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which he had just placed in her hand, plied he. I suppose you can easily 
he might have seen certain transient, have his room prepared by to*morrow 
but very unmistakeable evidences of or next day. I shall write by this 
excitement and agitation. She quickly mail, and tell him to come down at 
concealed the letter, however, and with once.” 

a sigh, the momentary flush which it Having said this in a cold, decisive 
had called to her cheek subsided, and way, he turned and left her, as it 

she was tranquil as usual. seemed, not caring to be teased with 

Mr. Marston remained for some further questions. He took his soli- 
minutes — five, eight, or ten, we cannot tary way to a distant part of his wild 
say precisely — pretty |much where he park, where, far from the likelihood 
had stood on first entering the chara- of disturbance or intrusion, he was 
her, doubtless awaiting the return of often wont to amuse himself for the 
his messenger, or the appearance of live-long day, in the sedentary sport 
his wife. At length, however, he left of shooting rabits. And there wo 
the room himself to seek her ; but, leave him for the present, signifying 
during his brief stay, his previous ro- to the distant inmates of his house 
solution had been removed. By what the industrious pursuit of his unsocial 
influence we cannot say; but removed occupation, by the dropping fire which 
completely it unquestionably was, and sullenly, from hour to hour, echoed 
a final determination that Sir Wyns- from the remote woods, 
ton Berkley should become bis guest Mrs. Marston issued her orders ; 
had fixedly taken its place. and having set on foot all the neces- 

As Marston walked along the pas- sary preparations for so unwonted 
sages which led from this room, he an event as a visit of some dura- 
encountered Mrs. Marston and his tioa to Duuoran, she betook hcr- 
daughter. self to her little boudoir — the scene 

Well,” said he, "you have read of many an hour of patient but bitter 

Wynston’s letter ?” suffering, unseen by human eye, and 

" Yes,” she replied, returning it to unknown, except to the just Searcher 

him ; " and what answeri Richard, do of hearts, to whom belongs mercy and 
you purpose giving liim ?” vengeance. 

She was about to hazard a conjee- Mrs. Marsto^i had but two friends 

ture, but checked herself, remember- to whom she had ever spoken upon the 

ing that even so faint an evidence of a subject nearest her heart — the es- 
disposition to advise might possibly be trangement of her husband, a sorrow 
resented by hercoldand imperiouslord. to which even time had failed to recoii- 
“ I have considered it, and decided cile her. From her children this grief 
to receive him,” he replied. was carefully concealed. To them 

"Ah I I am afraid — that is, I hope she never uttered the semblance of a 
— he may find our housekeeping such complaint. Anything that could by 
as ho can enjoy,” she said, with an possibility have reflected blame or 

involuntary expression of surprise ; dishonour upon their father, she would 

for she had scarcely had a doubt that have perished rather than hafe allow- 

her husband would have preferred cd them so much as to suspect. The 

evading the visit of his fine friend, two friends who did understand her 
under his gloomy circumstances. feelings, though in different degrees, 

** If our modest fare does not suit were, one, a good and venerable 
him,” said Marston, with sullen bit- clergyman, the Rev. Doctor Dan- 

terness, " he can depart as easily as vers, a frequent visitor and occasional 

he came. We, poor gentlemen, can guest at Dunoran, where his sirn- 
but do our best. I have thought it pie manners and unaffected benignity 
over, and made up my mind.” and tenderness of heart, had won the 

“ And how soon, my dear Richard, love of all, with the exception of its 
do you intend fixing his arrival?” she master, and commanded even his re- 
inquired, with the natural uneasiness spett. The second was no other than 

of one upon whom,^ in an establish- the young French governess, Madc- 
ment whose pretensions considerably moiselle de Barras, in whose ready sy in- 
exceeded its resources, the perplexing .pathy and consolatory counsels she 
cares of housekeeping devolved. found no small happiness. The society 

" Why, as soon as he pleases,” rc- of this young lady had indeed become, 
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next to that of her daughter, her 
greatest comfort and pleasure. 

Mademoiselle de Barras was of a 
noble though ruined French family, and 
a certain nameless elegance and dig- 
nity attested, spite of her fallen condi- 
tion, the purity of her descent. She was 
accomplished— possessed of that fine 
perception and'sensitiveness, and that 
ready power of self- adaptation to the 
peculiarities and moods of others, which 
we term tact — and was, moreover, gift- 
ed with a certain natural grace, and 
manners the most winning imaginable. 
In short, she was a fascinating compa- 
nion ; and when the melancholy cir- 
cumstances of her own situation, and 
the sad history of her once rich and 
noble family, were taken into account, 
with her striking attractions of person 
and air, the combination of all these 
associations and impressions rendered 
her one of the most interesting per- 
sons that could well be imagined. The 
circumstances of Mademoiselle de 
Barras ’s history and descent seemed 
to warrant, on Mrs. Marston’s part, a 
closer intimacy and confidence than 
usually subsists between parties mutu- 
ally occupying such a relation. 

Mrs. Marston had hardly establish- 
ed herself in this little apartment, 
when a light foot approached, a gentle 
tap was given at the door, and Made- 
moiselle de Barras entered. 

Ah, mademoiselle, so kind — such 
pretty flowers. Pray sit down,” said 
the lady, with a sweet and grateful 
smile, as she took from the taper 
fingers of the foreigner the little bou- 
quet which she had been at the pains 
to gather. 

Mademoiselle sat down, and gently 
took fhe lady’s hand and kissed it. A 
small matter will overflow a heart 
charged with sorrow — a chance word, 
a look, some little office of kindness — 
and so it w'as with mademoiselle’s 
boucpxet and gentle kiss, Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s heart was touched ; her eyes 
filled with bright tears; she smiled grate- 
fully upon her fair and humble compa- 
nion, and as she smiled, her tears over- 
flowed, and she wept in silence for 
some minutes. 

“ My poor mademoiselle,” sl^ said, 
at last, ‘‘you are so very, very kind.” 

Mademoiselle said nothing ; she 
owered her eyes, and pressed the poor 
lady’s hand. 

Apparently to interrupt an embar- 


rassing silence, <and to give a more 
cheerful tone to their little interview, 
the governess, in a gay tone, on a sud- 
den said — 

“ And so, raadame, we are to have 
a visitor. Miss Rhuda tells me< — a ba- 
ronet, is he not ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, mademoiselle — Sir 
Wynston Berkley, a gay London 
gentleman, and a cousin of Mr. Mar- 
ston’s,” she replied. 

“ Ha — a cousin I” exclaimed the 
young lady, with a little more surprise 
in her tone than seemed altogether 
called for — “ a cousin — oh, then, that 
is the reason of his visit. Do, pray, 
madame, tell mo all about him — I am 
so much afraid of strangers, and what 
you call men of the world. Oh, dear 
Mrs. Marston, I am not worthy to be 
here, and he will see all that in a mo- 
ment — indeed, indeed, I am afraid. 
Pray tell me all about him.” 

She said this with a simplicity which 
made the elder lady smile, and while 
mademoiselle re-adjusted the tiny 
flowers which formed the bouquet she 
had just presented to her, Mrs. Mars- 
ton good-naturedly recounted to her 
all she knew of Sir Wynston Berkley, 
which, in substance, amounted to no 
more than we have already stated. 
When she concluded, the young 
Frenchwoman continued for some 
time silent, still busy with her flowers. 
But, suddenly, she heaved a deep sigh, 
and shook her head, 

“You seem disquieted, mademoi- 
selle,” said Mrs. Marston, in a tone of 
kindness. 

“ I am thinking, madame,” she said, 
still looking upon the flowers which 
she was adjusting, and again sighing 
profoundly — “ 1 am thinking of what 
you said to me a week ago — alas I” 

“ 1 do not remember what it Was, 
my good mademoiselle — nothing, I am 
sure, that ought to grieve you— at 
least nothing that was intended to 
have that eflect,” replied the lady, in 
a tone of gentle encouragement. 

“ No, not intended, madame,” said 
the young Frenchwoman, sorrowfully. 

“ Well, what was it? Perhaps you 
misunderstood ; perhaps I can explain 
what I said,” replied ISIrs. Marston, 
affectionately. 

‘ Ah, madame, you think — you 
think I am unlucky,” answered the 
young lady, slowly and faintly. 

Unlucky I Dear mademoisellle. 



yoti surprise tne/' rejoined her com- 
panion. 

I mean — what I mean is this, ma- 
dame — you date unhappiness — if not 
its beginning, at least its great aggra- 
vation and increase,” she answered de- 
jectedly, “from the time of my coming 
here, madame ; and though 1 know 
you are too good to dislike me on that 
account, yet I must, in your eyes, be 
ever connected with calamity, and 
look like some ominous thing.” 

“ Dear mademoiselle, allow no such 
thought to enter your mind. You do 
me great wrong, indeed you do,” said 
Mrs. Marston, laying her hand upon 
the young lady’s, kindly. 

There was silence for a little time, 
and the elder lady resumed — 

** I remember now what you allude 
to, dear mademoiselle — the increased 
estrangement, the widening separation 
which severs me from one unutterably 
dear to me — the first and bitter dis- 
appointment of my life, which seems 
to grow more hopelessly incurable day 
by day. 

Mrs. Marston paused, and, after a 
brief silence, the governess said — 

“ I am very superstitious myself, 
dear madame, and I thought 1 must 
have seemed to you an inauspicious 
inmate — in short, unlucky — as I have 
said ; and the thought made me very 
unhappy — so unhappy, that I was go- 
ing to leave you, madame — 1 may now 
tell you frankly — going away ; but you 
have set iny doubts at rest, and I am 
quite happy again.” 

Dear mademoiselle I” cried the 
lady tenderly, and rising, as she spake, 
to kiss the cheek of lier humble friend; 
“ never — never speak of this again. 
God knows I have too few friends on 
earth, to spare the kindest and ten- 
derest among them all. No, no. You 
little think what comfort I have found 
in your warm-hearted and ready syin- 
fathy, and how dearly I prize your 
affection, my poor mademoiselle.” 

The young Frenchwoman rose, with 
downcast eyes, and a dimpling, happy 
smile ; and, as Mrs. Marston drew her 
affectionately toward her, and kissed 
her, she timidly returned the embrace 
of her kind patroness. For a moment 
her graceful arms encircled her, and 
she whispered, “Dear madame, how 
happy — ^how very happy you make 
me.*’ 

Had Ithuriel touched with his spear 


the beautiful young woman, thus for 
a moment^ as it seemed, lost in a trance 
of gratitude and love, would that an- 
gelic form have stood the test un- 
scathed ? A spectator, marking the 
scene, miglit have observed a strange 
gleam in her eyes — a strange expres- 
sion in her face — an influence for a 
moment not angelic, like a shadow of 
some passing spirit, cross her visibly, 
as she leaned over the gentle lady’s 
neck, and murmured, “ Dear madame, 
how happy — how' very happy you make 
me.” Such a spectator, as he looked 
at that gentle lady, might have seen, 
for one dreamy moment, a lithe and 
painted serpent, coiled round and 
and round, and hissing in her ear. 

A few minutes more, and mademoi- 
selle was in the solitude of her own 
apartment. She shut and bolted the 
door, and taking from her desk the 
letter which she had that morning 
received, threw herself into an arm- 
chair, and studied the document pro- 
foundly. Her actual revision and 
scrutiny of the letter itself was inter- 
rupted by long intervals of profound 
abstraction ; and, after a full hour 
thus spent, she locked it carefully up 
again, and with a clear brow, and a 
gay smile, rejoined her pretty pupil 
lor a walk. 

We must now pass over an interval 
of a few days, and come at once to 
the arrival of Sir Wynston Berkley, 
which duly occurred upon the evening 
of the day appointed. The baronet 
descended from his chaise but a little 
time before the hour at which the little 
party which formed the family at Dun- 
orau were wont to assemble for ^he 
social meal of supper. A few minutes 
devoted to the mysteries of the tV)ilet, 
with the aid of an accomplished valet, 
enabled him to appear, as he conceived, 
without disadvantage at this domestic 
re-union. 

Sir Wynston Berkley was a parti- 
cularly gentlemanlike person. Ho was 
rather tall, and elegantly made, with 
gay, easy manners, and something in- 
definaldy aristocratic in his face, which, 
however, was a little more worn than 
his years would have strictly accounted 
for. Cut Sir Wynston had been a 
roui}, and, spite of the cleverest pos- 
sible making up, the ravages of excess 
were very traceable in the lively beau 
of fifty. Perfectly well dressed, and 
with a manner that was ease and 
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gaiety itself, he was at home from the 
moment he entered the room. Of 
course, anything like genuine cor- 
diality was out of the question ; but 
Mr. Marston embraced his relative 
with perfect good breeding, and the 
baronet appeared determined to like 
everybody, and be pleased with every- 
thing. 

lie had not been five minutes in the 
parlour, chatting gaily with Mr. and 
Mrs. Marston and their pretty daugh- 
ter, when Mademoiselle de Barras en- 
tered the room. As she moved to- 
wards Mrs. Marston, Sir Wynston 
rose, and, observing her with evident 
admiration, said in an under-tone, 
inquiringly, to Marston, who was be- 
side him — 

And this f* 

“ That is Mademoiscdlo do Barras, 
my daughter’s governess, and Mrs. 
Marston’s companion,” said Marston, 
drily. 

“ Ha !” said Sir Wynston — ''I 
thought you were but three at home 
just now, and I was right. Your son 
is at Cambridge ; I beard so from an 
old friend, Jack Manbury. Jack has his 
boy, there, too, D — n me, Dick, it 
seems but last week that you and I 
were there together.” 

“ Yes,” said Marston, looking gloom- 
ily into the fire, as if he saw, in its 
smoke and flicker, the phantoms of 
murdered time and opportunity ; ‘^but 
1 hate looking back, Wynston. The 
past is to me but a medley of ill-luck 
and worse management.” 

“ Why what an ungrateful dog you 
are !” returned Sir Wynston, gaily, 
turning his back upon the fire, and 
glanging round the spacious and hand- 
some, though somewhat faded apart- 
ment. I was on the point of con- 
gratulating you on the possession of 
the finest park and noblest demesne in 
Ireland, when you begin to grumhh. 
Egad, Dick, all I can say to your com- 
plaint is, that 1 don’t pity you, and 
there are dozens who may honestly 
emy you — that is all.” 

In spite of this cheering assurance, 
Marston remained sullenly silent. Sup- 
per, however, had now been served, 
and the little party assumed their 
places at the table. 

** I am sorry, Wynston, I have no 
sport of any kind to offer you here,” 
said Marston, “except, indeed, some 
good trout-fishing, if you like it. I 


have three miles of excellent fishing 
at your command.” 

“ My dear fellow, I am a mere 
cockney,” rejoined Sir Wynston ; “ I 
am not a sportsman ; I never tried it, 
and should not like to begin now. 
No, Dick — what I much prefer is, 
abundance of your fresh air, and the 
enjoyment of your scenery. When I 
was at Rouen three years ago ” 

“ Ha 1 — Rouen ? Mademoiselle will 
feel an interest in that — it is her birth- 
place,” interrupted Marston, glancing 
at the Frenchwoman. 

Yes — Rouen — ah — yes !” said ma- 
demoiselle, with very evident embar-- 
rassment. 

Sir Wynston appeared for a mo- 
ment a little disconcerted, too, but 
rallied speedily, and pursued his detail 
of his doings at that fair town of Nor- 
mandy. 

Marston knew Sir Wynston well ; 
and he rightly calculated that what- 
ever effect his experience of the world 
might have had in intensifying his sel- 
fishness or hardening his heart, it cer- 
tainly could have had none in improv- 
ing a character originally worthless 
and unfeeling. He knew, moreover, 
that his wealthy cousin was gifted with 
a great deal of that small cunning 
which is available for masking the lit- 
tle scheming of frivolous and worldly 
men ; and that Sir Wynston never 
took trouble of any kind without a suf- 
ficient purpose, having its centre in 
his own personal gratification. 

This visit greatly puzzled Marston ; 
it gave him even a vague sense of un- 
easiness. Could there exist any flaw 
in his own title to the estate of 
Dunoran ? Ho had an unpleasant, 
doubtful sort of remembrance of some 
apprehensions of this kind, when he 
was but a child, having been whispered 
in the family. Could this really be so, 
and could the baronet have been led to 
make this unexpected visit merely for 
the purpose of personally examining 
into the condition of a property of 
which he wH about to become the 
legal invader? The nature of this 
sus^jicion affords, at all events, a fair 
guage of Marston’s estimate of his 
cousin's character. And as he revolved 
these doubts from time to time, and 
as the thought of Mademoiselle de 
Barras’s transient, but unaccountable, 
embarrassment at the mention of Rouen 
by Sir Wynston— .an embarrassment 
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which the baronet himself appeared 
for a moment to reciprocate — flashed 
occasionally upon his remembrance, 
iindefined,glimmering suspicions of an- 
other kind flickered through the dark- 
ness of his mind. He was effectually 
puzzled — his surmises and conjectures 
baffled ; and he more than half repent- 
ed that he had acceded to his cousin’s 
proposal, and admitted him as an in- 
mate in his house. 

Although Sir Wynston comported 
himself as if he M’ci-e conscious of be- 
ing the very most-welcome visitor who 
could possibly have established him- 
self at Dunoran, he was, doubtless, 
fully aware of the real feelings with 
which he was regarded by his host. 
If he had in reality an object in pro- 
longing his stay, and wished to make 
the postponement of his departure the 
direct interest of his entertainer, he 
unquestionably took effectual measures 
for that purpose. 

The little party broke up every even- 
ing at about ten o’clock, and Sir Wyn- 
ston retired to his chamber at the 
same hour. He found little difficulty 
in inducing Marston to amuse him 
there with a quiet game of picquet. In 
his own room, therefore, in the luxu- 
rious ease of dressing-gown and slip- 
pers he sate at cards with his host, 
often until an hour or two past mid- 
night, Sir Wynston was exorbitantly 
wealthy, and very reckless in expendi- 
ture. The stakes for which they play- 
ed, although they gradually became in 
reality pretty heavy, were in his eyes a 
very unimportant consideration. Mars- 
ton, on the other hand, was poor, 
and played with the eye of a lynx and 
the appetite of a shark. The ease 
and perfect good-humour with which 
Sir Wynston Tost were not unimproved 
by his entertainer, who, as may readily 
he supposed, was not sorry to reap 
this golden harvest, provided without 
the slightest sacrifice, on his part, of 
pride or independence. If, indeed, he 
sometimes suspected that his guest was 
a little more anxious to'^ose than to 
win, he was also quite resolved not to 
perceive it, but calmly persisted in, 
night after night, giving Sir Wynston, 
as he termed it, his revenge; or, in 
other words, treating him to a repeti- 
tion of his losses. All this was very 
agreeable to Marston, who began to 
treat his visitor with, at all events. 


more external cordiality and distinc- 
tion than at first. 

An incident, however, occurred, 
which disturbed these amicable rela- 
tions in an unexpected way. It be- 
comes necessary here to mention that 
Mademoiselle de Barras’s sleeping 
apartment opened from a long corri- 
dor. It was en suite with two dress- 
ing-rooms, each opening also upon the 
corridor, but wholly unused and un- 
furnished. Some five or six other 
apartments also opened at either side, 
upon the same passage. These little 
local details being premised, it so hap- 
pened that one day Marston, who had 
gone out with the intention of angling 
in the trout-stream which flowed 
through his park, though at a consi- 
derable distance from the house, hav- 
ing unexpectedly returned to procure 
some tackle which he liad forgotten, 
was walking briskly through the cor- 
ridor in question to his own apart- 
ment, when, to his surprise, the door 
of one of the deserted dressing-rooms, 
of which we have spoken, was cau- 
tiously pushed open, and Sir Wynston 
Berkley issued from it. Marston was 
almost beside him as he did so, and Sir 
Wynston made amotion as if about in- 
stinctively to draw back again, and at 
the same time the keen ear of his host 
distinctly caught the sound of rustling 
silks and a tip- toe tread hastily with- 
drawing from the deserted chamber. 
Sir Wynston looked nearly as much 
confused as a man of the world can 
look. Marston stopped short, and 
scanned his visitor for a moment with 
a very peculiar expression. 

“ You have caught me peeping, 
Dick. I am an inveterate explorer,” 
said the baronet, with an ineffectual 
effort to shake off his embarrassment. 

An open door in a fine old house is 
a temptation which ” 

** That door is usually closed, and 
ought to be kept so,” interrupted Mar- 
ston, drily ; there is nothing what- 
ever to be seen in the room but dust 
and cobwebs.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Sir Wynston, 
more easily, “you forget the view from 
the window.” 

“ Ay, the view, to be sure ; there is 
a good view from it,” said Marston, 
with as much of his usual manner as 
he could resume so soon ; and, at the 
same time, carelessly opening the door 
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again, he walked in, accompanied by 
Sir Wynston, and both stood at the 
window together, looking out in si- 
lence upon a prospect which neither 
of them saw. 

Yes, I do think it is a good view,” 
said Marston ; and as he turned care- 
lessly away, he darted a swift glance 
round the chamber. The door open- 
ing toward the French lady’s apart- 
ment was closed, but not actually shut. 
This was enough ; and as they left the 
room, Marston repeated his invitation 
to his guest to accompany him ; but 
in a tone which showed that he scarce- 
ly followed the meaning of what he 
himself was saying. 

lie walked undecidedly toward his 
own room, then turned and went down 
stairs. In the hall he met his pretty 
child — 

“Hal llhoda,” said he, “you have 
not been out to-day ?” 

“ No, papa ; but it is so very fine, I 
think I shall go now.” 

“Yes; go, and mademoiselle can 
accompany you. Do you hear, Rhoda, 
mademoiselle goes with you, and you 
had better go at once.” 

A few minutes more, and Marston, 
from the parlour- window, beheld Rhoda 
and the elegant French girl walking 
together towards the woodlands. He 
watched them gloomily, himself un- 
seen, until the crowding underwood 
concealed their receding figures. 
Then, with a sigh, he turned and re- 
ascended the great staircase, 

“ I shall sift this mystery to the 
bottom,” thought he. “ I shall foil 
the conspirators, if so they be, with 
their own weapons — art with art- 
chicane with chicane — duplicity with 
duplicity.” 

Jle was now in the long passage 
which we have just spoken of, and 
glancing back and before him, to as- 
certain that no chance eye discerned 
him, he boldly entered mademoiselle’s 
chamber. Her writing-desk lay upon 
the table. It was locked ; and coolly 
taking it in his hands, Marston carried 
it into his own room, bolted his cham- 
ber-door, and taking two or three 
bunches of keys, he carefully tried 
nearly a dozen in succession,^nd when 
almost despairing of success, at last 
found one which fitted the lock, turned 
it, and opened the desk. 

Sustained throughout his dishonour- 
able task by some strong and angry 


passion, the sight of the open escru- 
toire checked and startled him for a 
moment. Violated privilege, invaded 
secrecy, base, perfidious espionage, 
upbraided and stigmatized him, as the 
intricacies of the outraged sanctuary 
opened upon his intrusive gaze. He 
felt for a moment shocked and hum- 
bled. He was impelled to lock and 
replace the desk where he had origi- 
nally found it, without having effected 
his meditated treason ; but this hesi- 
tation was transient ; the fiery and 
reckless impulse which had urged him 
to the act, returned to enforce its con- 
summation. With a guilty eye and 
eager hands, he searched the contents 
of this tiny repository of the fair Nor- 
man’s written secrets. 

“ Ha ! the very thing,” he muttered, 
as he detected the identical letter which 
he himself had handed to Mademoi- 
selle de Barras but a few days before, 

“ The handwriting struck me — ill-dis- 
guised — I thought I knew it; we shall 
see,” 

He had opened the letter ; it con- 
tained but a few lines ; he held his 
breath while he read it. First he 
grew pale, then a shadow came over 
his face, and then another, and another 
— darker and darker — shade upon 
shade — as if an exhalation from the 
pit was momentarily blackening the 
air about him. He said nothing ; 
there was but one long, gentle sigh, 
and in his face a mortal sternness, as 
he folded the letter again, replaced it, 
and locked the desk. 

Of course, when Mademoiselle de 
Barras returned from her accustomed 
walk, she found everything in her 
room, to all appearance, undisturbed, 
and just as when she left it. While 
this young lady was making her toi- 
let for the evening, and while Sir 
Wynston Berkley was worrying him- 
self with conjectures as to whether 
Marston’s evil looks, when he encoun- 
tered him that morning in the pas- 
sage, existed only in his own fancy, or 
were, in good truth, very grim and 
significant realities, Marston himself 
was striding alone^hrough the wildest 
and darkest solitudes of his park, 
haunted by his own unholy thoughts, 
and, it may he, by those other evil and 
unearthly influences which wander, as 
we know, “ in desert places.” Dark- 
ness overtook him, and the chill of 
night, in these lonely tracts. Jn hia 
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solittmj walk, what ftarful company 
bad he been keeping! As the shades 
of night deepened round him, the 
sense of the neighbourhood of ill — 
the consciousness of the foul thoughts 
of which, where he was now tread- 
ing, he had been for hours the sport 
—oppressed him with a vague and 
unknown terror ; a certain horror 
of the thoughts which had been his 
comrades through the day, which he 
could not now shake off, and which 
clung to him with a ghastly and defi- 
ant tenacity, scared, while they half- 
enraged him. He stalked swiftly 
homewards, like a guilty man pur- 
sued. 

Marston was not perfectly satisfied, 
though very nearly, with the evidence 
now in his possession. The letter, 
the stolen perusal of which had so 
agitated him that day, bore no signa- 
ture; but, independently of the hand- 
writing, which seemed to be, spite of 
the constraint of an attempted dis- 
guise, to he familiar to his eye, there 
existed in the matter of the letter, 
short as it was, certain internal evi- 
dences, which, although not actually 
conclusive, raised certainly, in con- 
junction with all the other circum- 
stances, a powerful presumption in aid 
of his suspicions. He resolved, how- 
ever, to sift the matter further, and 
to bide his time. Meanwhile, his 
manner must indicate no trace of his 
dark surmises and bitter thoughts. 
Deception, in its two great branches, 
simulation and ^/wsimulation, was easy 
to him. His habitual reserve and 
gloom would divest any accidental and 
momentary disclosures of his inward 
trouble, showing itself in dark looks or 
sullen silence, of everything suspicious 
or unaccountable, which would have 
characterized such displays and eccen- 
tricities in another man. 

His rapid and reckless ramble — a 
kind of physical vent for the parox- 
ysm which had &o agitated him through- 
out the greater part of the day — had 
soiled and disordered his dress, and 
thus had helped to ^ive to his whole 
appearance a certain air of haggard 
wildness, which, in the privacy of his 
chamber, he hastened carefully and 
entirely to remove. 

At supper, Marston was apparently 
in unusually good spirits. Sir Wyns- 
toii and he chatted gaily and fluently 
upon many subjects, grave and gay. 


Among them the inexhaustible topic 
of popular superstition happened to 
turn up, and especially the subject of 
strange prophecies of the fates and 
fortunes of individuals, singularly ful- 
filled ill tlie events of their after- 
life. 

By-the-bye, Dick, this is rather 
a nervous topic for me to discuss,” 
said Sir Wynston. 

** How so?” asked his host. 

« W hy, don’t you remember ?” urged 
the baronet. 

“No, I don’t recollect what you 
allude to,” replied Marston, in all sin- 
cerity. 

“ Why, don’t you remember Eton ?” 
pursued Sir Wynston. 

“ Yes — to be sure,” said Marston. 

“ continued his visitor. 

“ Well, 1 really don’t recollect the 
prophecy,” replied Marston. 

What! do you forget the gipsy 
who predicted that you were to mur- 
der me^ Dick — eh ?” 

“Ah — ba, hal” laughed Marston, 
with a start. 

“Don't you remember it now?” 
urged his companion. 

“ Ah — why — yes — I believe I do,” 
said Marston ; “ but another prophecy 
was running in my mind — a gipsy 
prediction, too. At Ascot, do you 
recollect the girl told me I was to be 
lord chancellor of England, and a 
duke besides.” 

“ Well, Dick,” rejoined Sir Wyns- 
ton, merrily, “ if both are to be ful- 
filled, or neither, I trust you may 
never sit upon the woolsack of Eng- 
land.” 

The party soon after broke up — Sir 
Wynston and his host, as usual, 
pass some hours at picquet — and Mrs. 
Marston, as was her wont, to spend 
some time in her own boudoir, over 
notes and accounts, and the worrying 
details of housekeeping. 

While thus engaged, she w^as dis- 
turbed by a respectful tap at her door, 
and an elderly servant, an English- 
man, who had been for many years in 
the employment of Mr. Marston, 
presented himself. * 

“ Well, Merton, do you want any- 
thing?” asked the lady. 

“ Yes, ma’am, please, 1 want to. 
give warning — I wish to leave the 
service, ma’am replied he, respect- 
fully, but doggedly. 

“ To leave u»> Merton I” echoed 
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his mistress, both surprised and sorry, 
fur the man had been long her ser- 
vant, and had been much liked and 
trusted. ’ 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” he repeated. 

" And why do you wish to do so, 
Merton ; has anything occurred to 
make the place unpleasant to you?** 
urged the lady. 

No, ma'am — no, indeed,’* said he, 
earnestly, I have nothing to com- 
plain of — nothing, indeed, ma’am.’* 

‘‘ Perhaps, you think you can do 
better, if you leave us ?” suggested 
his mistress. 

“ No, indeed, ma’am, I have no 
such thought,” he said, and seemed 
on the point of bursting into tears ; 

but — but, somehow — ma’am, there 
is something come over me, lately, 
and 1 can’t help, but think, if I stay 
here, ma’am — some — some misfortune 
will happen us all — and that is the 
truth, ma’am.” 

This is very foolish, Merton — a 
mere childish fancy,” replied Mrs. 
Marston ; “ you like your place, and 
have no better prospect before you — 
and now, for a mere superstitious 
fancy, you propose giving it up, and 
leaving us. No, no, Merton, you had 
better think the matter over — and if 
you still, upon reflection, prefer going 
^way, you can then speak to your 
master.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am — God bless 
you,” said the man, withdrawing, 

Mrs. Marston rang the bell for 
her maid, and retired tocher room. 

Has anything occurred lately,’* 
she asked, to annoy Merton ?” 

“ No, ma’am — I don’t know of any- 
thing — but, he is very changed, indeed, 
of*late,” replied the maid. 

Ho has not been quarrelling?” 
inquired she. 

Ah, no, ma’am, he never quar- 
rels — he is very quiet, and keeps to 
himself always — ho thinks a won- 
derful deal of himself,” replied the 
servant. 

But, you said that he is much 
changed — did you not?” continued the 
lady* For there was something 
strangely excited and unpleasant, at 
times, in the man’s manncM*, which 
struck Mrs. Marston, and alarmed her 
curiosity. He had seemed like one 
charged with some horrible secret — 
intolerable, and yet, which he dared 
not reveal. 


What,” proceeded Mrs. Marston, 

is the nature of the change of which 
you speak?” 

Why,, ma’am, he is like ono 
frightened, and in sorrow,” she re- 
plied ; ho will sit silent, and now 
and then shaking his head, as if he 
wanted to get rid of something that is 
toazing him, for an hour together.” 

“ Poor man !” said she. 

And, then, when we are at meals, 
he will, all on a sudden, get up, and 
leave the table — and Jem Carney, that 
sleeps in the next room to him, says, 
that, almost as often as he looks 
through the little window between the 
two rooms, no matter what hour in 
the night, ho sees Mr. Merton on his 
knees by the bedside, praying or cry- 
ing, he don’t know which — but, any 
w ay, he is not happy — poor man I— 
and that is plain enough.” 

‘‘ It is very strange,” said the lady, 
after a pause ; but, I do think, and 
hope, after all, it will prove to have 
been no more than a transient, nervous 
depression.” 

‘‘ Well, ma’am, I do hope it is not 
his conscience that is coining against 
him, now,” said the maid. 

We have no reason to suspect 
anything of tho kind,” said Mrs. 
Marston, gravely ; quite the reverse — i 
he has been always a particularly 
proper man.” 

Oh, indeed,” responded the at- 
tendant, “ goodness forbid I should 
say or think anything against him ; 
but I could not help telling you my 
mind, ma’am, meaning no harm.” 

And, how long is it since you 
observed this sad change in poor 
Merton?” persisted the lady. 

Not, indeed, to say very long, 
ma’am,” replied the girl ; some- 
where about a week, or very little 
more — at least, as we remarked, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Marston pursued her inquiries 
no further that night. But, although 
she affected to treat the matter thus 
lightly, it had, somehow, taken a pain- 
ful hold upon her imagination, and 
left in her mind those undefmable and 
ominous sensations, which, in certain 
mental dispositions, seem to foresha- 
dow the approach of unknown mis- 
fortune. 

For two or three days, everything 
went on smoothly, and pretty much 
as usual. At the end of this brief 
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interval, however, the attention of 
Mrs. Marston was recalled to the sub- 
ject of her servant’s mysterious anxiety 
to leave, and give up his. situation. 
Merton again stood before her, and 
repeated the intimation ho had already 
given, 

** Really, Merton, this is very odd," 
said the lady, You like your situa- 
tion, and yet you persist in desiring to 
leave it. What am I to think ?" 

Oh, ma’am," said he, I am un- 
happy ; I am tormented, ma’am. I 
can’t tell you, ma’am — I can’t, indeed, 
ma’am !" 

If anything weighs upon your 
mind, Merton, I would advise your 
consulting our good clergyman. Dr. 
Danvers," urged the lady. 

The servant hung his head, and 
mused for a time gloomily ; and then 
said, decisively — 

No, ma’am — no use." 

^ “ And pray, Merton, how long is it 
since you first entertained this desire?" 
asked Mrs. Marston. 

“ Since Sir Wynston Berkley came, 
ma’am," answered he, 

“ Has Sir Wynston annoyed you in 
any way?” continued she. 

** Far from it, ma’am," he replied ; 
“ he is a very kind gentleman." 

Well, his 7nan, then — is he a re- 
spectable, inoffensive person ?" she 
inquired. 

** 1 never met a more so,” said the 
man, promptly, and raising his head. 

'' What I wish to know is, whether 
your desire to go is connected with 
Sir Wynston and his servant ?’’ said 
Mrs. Marston. 

The man hesitated, and shifted his 
position uneasily. 

“ You need not answer, Merton, if 
you don't wish it," she said, kindly. 

Why, ma’am, yes, it has something 
to say to them both," he replied, with 
some agitation. 

I really cannot understand this," 
said she. 

Merton hesitated for some time, and 
appeared much troubled. 

It was something, ma’am — some- 
thing that Sir Wynston’s man .said to 
me ; and there it is out," he said at 
last, with an effort. 

** Well, Merton," said she, I won’t 
press you further ; but I must say, 
that as this communication, whatever 
it may be, has caused you^ unquestion- 
iihly, very great uneasiness, it seems 


to me but probable that It affects the 
safety or the interests of some person— 
I cannot say of whom ; and, if so, there 
can be no doubt that it is your duty to 
acquaint the person or persons so in- 
volved in the disclosure, with its pur- 
port." 

Ah, ma’am, there is nothing in 
what I heard that could touch any- 
body but myself. It was nothing but 
what others heard, without remarking 
it, or thinking about it. I can’t tell 
you any more, ma’am — but I am very 
unhappy, and uneasy in my mind." 

As the man said this, he began to 
weep bitterly. 

The idea that his mind wfis affected, 
now seriously occurred to Mrs. Mars- 
ton, and she resolved to convey her 
suspicions to her husband, and to 
leave him to deal with the case as to 
him should seem good. 

" Don’t agitate yourself so, Merton ; 
I shall speak to your master upon wliat 
you have said ; and you may rely upon 
it, that no surmise to the prejudice of 
your character has entered my mind," 
said Mrs. Marston, very kindly. 

Ah, ma’am, you are too good,” 
sobbed the poor man vehemently. 
‘‘ You don’t know me, ma’am ; I never 
knew myself till lately. I am a mise- 
rable man. 1 amfrig'itened at myself, 
ma’am — frightened terribly. Christ 
knows, it would be well for me I was 
dead this minute. 

1 am very sorry for your unhap- 
piness, Merton," said Mrs. Marston ; 
‘‘ and, especially, that I can do nothing 
to alleviate it ; I can but speak, as I 
have said, to your master, and he will 
give you your discharge, and manage 
whatever else remains to be done," 

God bless you, ma’am," said tfie 
servant, still much agitated, and left 
her. 

Mr. Marston usually passed the 
early part of the day in active exer- 
cise, and she, supposing that ho was, 
in all probability, at that moment far 
from the house, went to ** mademoi- 
sellc’s” chamber, which was at the 
other end of the spacious house, to 
confer with her in the interval upon 
the strange application just urged by 
poor Merfon. 

Just as she reached the door of 
Mademoiselle de Barras’s chamber, she 
heard* Voices within exerted in evident 
excitement. She stopped in amaze- 
ment. They were those of her hus- 
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band and mademoiselle. Startled^ 
confounded, and amazed, she pushed 
open the door, and entered. Her hus- 
band was sitting — one hand clutched 
upon the arm of the chair he occupied, 
and the other extended, and clenclied, 
as it seemed, with the emphasis of 
rage, upon the desk which stood upon 
the table. His face was darkened 
with the stormiest passions, and his 
gaze was fixed upon the Frenchwoman, 
who was standing with a look half- 
guilty, half-imploring, at a little dis- 
tance. 

There was something, to Mrs. Mars- 
ton, so utterly unexpected, and even 
so shocking, in this tableau, that she 
stood for some seconds pale and breath- 
less, and gazing with a vacant stare of 
fear and horror from her husband to 
the French girl, and from her to her 
husband again. The three figures in 
this strange group remained fixed, si- 
lent, and aghast, for several seconds. 
Mrs. Mars ton endeavoured to speak ; 
hut, though her lips moved, no sound 
escaped her ; and, from very weakness, 
she sank half-fainting into a chair. 

Marstoii rose, throwing, as he did 
so, a guilty and a furious glance at the 
young Frenchwoman, and walked a 
step or two toward the door ; he he- 
sitated, however, and turned, just as 
mademoiselle, bursting into tears, 
threw her arms round Mrs. Marston’s 
neck, and passionately exclaimed — 

Protect me, inadaine, I implore, 
from the insults and suspicions of your 
husband." 

Marston stood a little bcdiind his 
wife, and he and the governess ex- 
changed a glance of keen significance, 
as the latter sank, sobbing, like an in- 
jured child into its mother’s embrace, 
upon tho poor lady’s tortured bosom. 

Madame, madame — he says — Mr. 
Marston says, I have presumed to give 
you advice, and to meddle, and to in- 
terfere — that I am endeavouring to 
make you despise his authority, Ma- 
dame, speak for me. Say, madame, 
have I ever done so — say, madame, am 
I the cause of bitterness and contu- 
macy ? Ah, mon dieu! c’esttiop — 
it is too much, madame — I shall go — 
I must go, madame. Wjiy, ah, why, 
did 1 stay for this ?" 

As she thus spoke, mademoiselle 
again burst into a paroxysm of weep- 
ing, and again the same significant 
glance was interchanged. 


« Go — yes, you shall go," said Mars- 
ton, striding toward the window. « I 
will have no whispering or conspiring 
in my house ; 1 have heard of your 
confidences and consultations. Mrs. 
Marston, I meant to have done this 
quietly," he continued, addressing his 
wife ; “ I meant to have given Ma- 
demoiselle de Barras my opinion and 
her dismissal without your assistance; 
but it seems you wish to interpose. 
You are sworn friends, and never fail 
one another, of course, at a pinch, I 
take it for granted that I owe your 
presence at an interview which 1 am 
resolved shall be, as respects mademoi- 
selle, a final one, to a message from 
that intriguing young lady — eh ?" 

I have had no message, iliehard," 
said Mrs. Marston ; I don’t know — 
do tell me, for God’s sake, what is all 
this about?" and as tho poor lady thus 
spoke, her overwrought feelings found 
a vent in a violent flood of tears. 

Yes, madam, that is the question. 
I have asked him frequently what is 
all this anger, all these reproaches 
about — what have I done," interposed 
mademoiselle, with indignant vehe- 
mence, standing erect, and viewing 
Marston with a flashing eyo and a 
flushed cheek. Yes, I am called 
conspirator, meddler, iiitrigmute — 
ah, madame, it is intolerable." 

** But what have 1 done, Richard?" 
urged the poor lady, stunned and 
bewildered — how have 1 offended 
you?" 

Yes, yes," continued the French- 
woman, with angry volubility — “ what 
has she done, that you call contumacy 
and disrespect ? Yes, dear madame, 
there is the question ; and if he can- 
not answer, is it not most cruel to call 
me conspirator, and spy, and intrU 
guante, because I talk to my dear ma- 
daine, who is my only friend in this 
place ?" 

Mademoiselle de B arras, I need 
no declamation from you ; and pardon 
me, Mrs. Marston, nor from you 
either,” retorted he ; I have my in- 
formation from one on whom I can 
rely — let that suffice. Of course you 
are both agreed in a story. I dare 
.say you are ready to swear you never 
so much as canvassed my conduct, and 
my coldness and estrangement — eh ? 
these are the words, are not they ?" 

I have done you no wrong, sir — 
madame can tell you. Jc ne le jamah 



faiU^X am no mischief-maker ; no, I 
never was such a thing — was I, ma- 
dame ?’* persisted the governess — 

bear witness for me.” 

“ I have told you my mind, Ma- 
demoiselle de Barras,” interrupted 
Marston ; I will have no altercation, 
if you please. I think, Mrs. Mars- 
ton, we have had enough of this ; may 
I accompany you hence 

So saying, he took the poor lady’s 
passive hand, and led her from the 
room, Mademoiselle stood in the 
centre of the apartment, alone, erect, 
with heaving breast and burning cheek 
— beautiful, thoughtful, guilty — the 
very type of the fallen angelic. VVe 
must leave her there for a time, her 
heart all confusion, her mind dark- 
ness ; various courses before her, and 
as yet without resolution to choose 
among them — a lost spirit, borne on 
the eddies of the storm — fearless and 
self-reliant, but with iiorstar to guide 
her on her dark, malign, and forlorn 
way. 

Mrs. Marston, in her own room, re- 
viewed the agitating scene through 
which she had just been so unex- 
pectedly carried. The tremendous 
suspicion which, at the first disclosure 
of the tableau we have described, 
smote the heart and brain of the poor 
lady with the stun of a thunderbolt, 
had been, indeed, subsequently dis- 
turbed, and afterwards contradicted ; 
but the shock of her first impression 
remained still upon her mind and 
heart. She felt still through every 
nerve the vibrations of that maddening 
terror and despair which had over- 
come her senses for a moment. The 
surprise, the shock, the horror, out- 
lived the obliterating influence of 
what followed. Slie was in this agi- ^ 
tation when Mademoiselle de Barras 
entered her chamber, resolved with 
all her art to second and support the 
success of her prompt measures in the 
recent critical emergency. She had 
come, she said, to bid her dear ina- 
dame farewell, for she w'as resolved to 
go. Her own room had been invaded, 
that insult and reproach might be 
heaped upon her — how utterly un- 
merited, Mrs, Marston kiiew% She 
had been called by every foul name 
which applied to the spy and the ma- 
ligner ; she could not bear it. Some 
one had evidently been endeavouring 
to procure her removal, and bad but 


too effectually succeeded. Mademoi* 
selle was determined to go early the 
next morning ; nothing should pre- 
vent or retard her departure ; her re- 
solution was taken. In this strain did 
mademoiselle run on, but in a sub- 
dued and melancholy tone, and weep- 
ing profusely. 

The wild and ghastly suspicions 
which had for a moment flashed ter- 
ribly upon the mind of Mrs. Marston, 
had faded away under the influences 
of reason and reflection, although, in- 
deed, much painful excitement still re- 
mained, before Mademoiselle de Bar- 
ras had visited her room. Murston’s 
temper she knew but too well ; it w^as 
violent, hitter, and impetuous; and 
though he cared little, if at all, for 
her, she had ever perceived that he 
wjis angrily jealous of the slightest in- 
timacy or confidence by which any 
other than himself might establish an 
influence over her mind. That he had 
learned the subject of some of her 
most int,. resting conversations with 
mademoiselle, she could not doubt; for 
he had violently upbraided that young 
lady in her presence with having dis- 
cussed it, and here now was mademoi- 
selle herself taking refuge with her 
from galling affront and unjust re- 
proach, incensed, woimdecl, and weep- 
ing. The whole thing w’as consistent ; 
all the circumstances bore plainly in 
the same direction ; the evidence was 
conclusive* ; and Mrs. Marston’s 
thouglits and feelings respecting her 
fair young confidante, quickly found 
their old level, and llov/ed on tran- 
quilly and sadly in their accustomed 
channel. 

While Mademoiselle de Barras was 
thus, with the persevering industry of 
tlie spider, repairing the meshes which 
a chance breath had shattered, she 
would, perhajjs, have been in her turn 
shocked and startled, could she have 
glanced into Marston’s mind, and seen, 
in what was passing there, the real ex- 
tent of her danger. 

Marston was walking, as usual, 
alone, and in the most solitary region 
of his lonely park. One hand grasped 
his walking-stick, not to lean upon it, 
but as if it were tlie handle of a battle- 
axe ; the other was buried in his bo- 
som ; his dark face looked upon the 
ground, and he strode onward with a 
slow but energetic step, which had the 
air of deep resolution. He found him- 
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self at last in a little churchyard^ 
lying far among the wild forest of his 
demesne, and in the midst of which, 
covered with ivy and tufted plants, 
now ruddy with autumnal tints, stood 
the ruined walls of a little chapel. In 
the dilapidated vault close by, lay 
buried many of his ancestors, and un- 
der the little wavy hillocks of fern and 
nettles, slept many an humble villager. 
He sat down upon a worn tombstone 
in this lowly ruin, and with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, he surrendered 
his spirit to the stormy and evil 
thoughts which he had invited. Long 
and motionless he sat there, while his 
foul fancies and schemes began to 
assume shape and order. Tlie wind 
rushing through the ivy roused him 
for a moment, and as he raised his 
gloomy eye, it .'ilighted accidentally 
upon a skull, which some wanton hand 
had fixed in a crevice of the wall ; he 
averted his glance (juiekly, but almost 
as quickly refixed his gaze upon the 
impassive symbol of death, with an ex- 
pression lowering and contemptuous, 
and with an angry gesture struck it 
down among the weeds with his stick. 
He left the place, and wandered on 
through the woods. 

Men can’t control the thoughts 
that flit across their minds,” he mut- 
tered, as he went along, any more 
than they can direct the shadows of 
the clouds that sail above them. They 
come and pass, and leave no stain be- 
hind, What, then, of omens, and that 
wretched efligy of death ? Stuff — 
psha ! Murder, indeed ! I’m incapa- 
ble of murder. I have drawn my 
sword upon a man in fair duel ; but 
murder ! Out upon the thought — out, 
out upon it.” 

He stamped upon the ground with 
a pang at once of fury and horror. 
He walked on a little, stopped again, 
and folding his arms, leaned against 
an ancient tree. ^ 

** Mademoiselle de Barras, vous etes 
une traitresse, and you shall go. Yes, 
go you shall ; you have deceived me, 
and we must part.” 

lie said this with melancholy bitter- 
ness ; and, after a pause, continued — 

“ I will have no other revenge. 
No ; though, I dare say, sheVill care 
but little for this — very little, if at 
all.” 

And then, as to the other per- 
son,” he resumed, after a pause. “ It 


is not the first time he has acted like a 
trickster. He has crossed me before, 
and I will choose an opportunity to tell 
him my mind. I won’t mince matters 
with him either, and will not spare 
him one insulting syllable that he de- 
serves. He wears a sword, and so do 
I ; if he pleases, he may draw it ; he 
shall have the opportunity ; but, at all 
events, I will make it impossible for 
him to prolong his disgraceful visit at 
my house,” 

On reaching home and his own 
study, the servant, Merton, presented 
himself, and his master, too deeply ex- 
cited to hear him then, a}>pointe(i the 
next day for the purpose. There was 
no contending against Marston’s per- 
emptory will, ami the man reluctantly 
witlidrew. Hero was apparently a 
matter of no imaginable moment — 
whether this menial siiould be dis- 
charged on that day, or on the mor- 
row ; and yet mighty things were in- 
volved in the alternative. 

There was a deeper gloom than 
usual over the house. The servants 
seemed to know that something had 
gone wrong, and looked grave and 
mysterious, Marston was more than 
ever dark and moody. Mrs. Mars- 
ton's dimmed and swollen eyes show^ed 
that she had been weeping. Made- 
moiselle absented herself from supper, 
on the plea of a bad headache. Rhoda 
saw" that something, she knew not 
what, had occurred to agitate her 
elders, and was depressed and anxious. 
The old clergyman whom we have al- 
ready mentioned, had called, and stay- 
ed to supper. Dr. Danvers was a man 
of considerable learnir)g, strong sense, 
and rernarkahle simplicity of character. 
His thoughtful blue eye, and well- 
marked countenance, were full of gen- 
tleness and benevolence, and elevated 
by a certain natural dignity, of which 
purity and goodness, without one de- 
basing shade of self-esteem and arro- 
gance, were the animating spirit. Mrs. 
Marston loved and respected this good 
minister of God, and many a time had 
sought and found, in his gentle and 
earnest counsels, and in the overflo^jr- 
ing tenderness of his sympathy, much 
comfort and support in the progress 
of her sore and protracted earthly 
trial. Most especially at one critical 
period in her history had he endeared 
himself to her, by interposing, and 
successfully, to prevent a formal eepa- 
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ratioiii v^hlch (cOS ending for ever the 
one hope that cheered her on> even in 
the front of despair) she would pro- 
bably not long have survived. 

With Mr. Marston^ however, he 
was far from being a favourite. There 
was that in his lofty and simple purity 
which abashed and silently reproached 
the sensual, bitter, disappointed man 
of the world. The angry pride of the 
scornful man felt its own meanness in 
the grand presence of a simple and 
humble Christian minister. And the 
very fact that all his habits had led 
him to hold such a character in con- 
tempt, made him but the more unrea- 
sonably resent the involuntary hoiiiago 
which its exhibition in Dr. DanvciV 
person invarialdy extorted from him. 
Ho felt in this good man’s presence 
under a kind of imitating restraint — 
not, indeed, under any necessity what- 
ever of modifying his ordinary con- 
duct or language — but still be felt 
that he was in the presence of one with 
whom he had and could have no sym- 
pathy whatever, and yet one whom ho 
could not help both admiring and re- 
specting ; and in these conflicting feel- 
ings were involved certain gloomy and 
humbling inferences about himself, 
which he hated, and almost feared to 
contemplate. 

It was well, however, for the indul- 
gence of Sir Wynston’s conversational 
propensities, that Dr. Danvers had 
happened to drop in, for Marston was 
doggedly silent and sullen, and Mrs. 
Marston was herself scarcely more 
disposed than he to maintciin her part 
in a conversation, so that, had it not 
been for the opportune arrival of the 
good clergyman, the supper must have 
been commenced with a very awkward 
and unsocial taciturnity. 

Marston thought, and perhaps not 
erroneously, that Sir Wynston sus- 
pected something of the real state of 
affairs, and he was therefore incensed 
to perceive, 2s he thought, in his man- 
ner, very evident indications of his 
being in unusually good spirits. Thus 
disposed, the party sat down to sup- 
per. 

“ One of our number is missing,” 
said Sir Wynston, affecting a slight 
surprise, which, perhaps, he did not 
feel. 

Mademoiselle de Barr as — [ trust 
she is well?” said Doctor Danvers, 
looking towards Marston. 
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" I suppose she is— I don’t know,” 
said Marston, drily, and with somo 
embarrassment. 

** Why, how should he know,” said 
the baronet, gaily, but with something 
almost imperceptibly sarcastic in his 
tone. “ Our friend, Marston, is pri- 
vileged to be as ungallant as he pleases, 
except where he has the happy privi- 
lege to owe allegiance ; but I, a gay 
young bachelor of fifty, am naturally 
curious. 1 really do trust that our 
charming French friend is not unwell.” 

He addressed his inquiry to Mrs. 
Marston, who, with somo slight con- 
fusion, replied — 

« No — nothing, at least, serious ; 
merely a slight headache. I am sure 
she will be well enough to come down 
to breakfast.” 

She is indeed a very charming 
and interesting young person,” said 
Doctor Danvers. ** There is a cer- 
tain simplicity and good-nature about 
her, which argue a good and kind 
heart, and an open nature.” 

''Very true, indeed, doctor,’* ob- 
served Berkley, with the same faint, 
but, to Marston, exquisitely provoking 
approximation to sarcasm. " There 
is, as you say, a very charming sim- 
plicity. Don’t you think so, Mars- 
ton ?” 

Marston looked at him for a mo- 
ment, but continued silent. 

" Poor mademoiselle I — she is indeed 
a most affectionate creature,” said 
Mrs. Marston, who felt called upon lo 
say something. 

" Come, Marston, will you contri- 
bute nothing to the general approba- 
tion ?” said Sir Wynston, who was 
gifted by nature with an amiable talent 
for teasing, which he was fond of 
exercising in a quiet way. “We 
have all, but you, said something hand- 
some of our absent young friend.” 

'' I never praise anybody, Wynston 
— not even you,'* said Marston, with 
an obvious sneer. 

“ Well, well, I must comfort my- 
self with the belief that your silence 
covers a great deal of good-will, and, 
perhaps, a little admiration, too,” 
answered his cousin, significantly. 

“ Comfort yourself in any honest way 
you wilt, my dear Sir Wynston,” re- 
torted Msrston, with a degree of as- 
perity, which, to all but the baronet 
himself, was unaccountable. “ You 
may be right — you may be wrong ; 
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on a subject so unimportant^ it mat- 
ters very little which ; you are at 
perfect liberty to practise delusions, if 
you will, upon yourself,'* 

By- the- bye, Mr. Marston, is not 
your son about to come to this coun- 
try ?’* asked Doctor Danvers, who per- 
ceived that the altercation was be- 
coming, on Marston’s part, somewhat 
testy, if not positively rude. 

“ Yes ; 1 expect him in a few days,** 
replied he, with a sudden gloom. 

“ You have not seen him. Sir Wyns- 
ton?” asked the clergyman. 

“ 1 have that pleasure yet to come,** 
said the baronet. 

A pleasure it I do assure you,’* 
said Doctor Danvers, heartily. “ He 
is a handsome lad, with the heart of a 
hero ; a fine, frank, generous lad, and 
as merry as a lark.*’ 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted Marston ; 
he is well enough, and has done pretty 
well at Cambridge. Doctor Danvers, 
take some wine.” 

It was strange, but yet mournfully 
true, that the praises which the good 
Doctor Danvers thus bestowed upon 
his son, were bitter to the soul of the 
unhappy Marston ; they jarred upon 
his ear, and stung his heart, for his 
conscience converted them into so 
many latent insults and humiliations 
to himself. 

Your wine is very good, Marston. 
I think your clarets here are many 
degrees better than we can get in 
England,” said Sir Wynston, sipping 
a glass of his favourite wine. “ You 
Irish gentlemen are sad, selfish dogs ; 
and, with all your grumbling, manage 
to collect the best of whatever is worth 
having about you.” 

sometimes succeed in collect- 
ing a pleasant party,” retorted Mars- 
ton, with ironical courtesy, “ though 
we do not always command the means 
of entertaining them quite as we would 
wish.’* 

It was the habit of Doctor Dan- 
vers, without respect of persons or 
places, to propose, before taking his 
departure from whatever domestic 
party he chanced to be thrown among 
ibr the evening, to read some verses 
from that holy book, on w'hich his 
ow'n hopes and peace were founded, 
and to olfer up a prayer for all to the 
throne of grace. Marston, although 
he usually absented himself from such 
exercises, did not otherwise discourage 
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them ; but upon the present occasion, 
starting from a gloomy reverie, he 
himself was first to remind the clergy- 
man of his customary observance. 
Evil thoughts loomed upon the mind 
of Marston, like measureless black 
mists upon a cold, smooth sea. They 
rested, grew, and darkened there ; 
and no heaven-sent breath came si- 
lently to steal them away. Under 
this dread shadow, his mind lay wait- 
ing, like the deep, before the Spirit 
of God moved upon its waters — pas- 
sive and awful. Why, for the first 
time now did religion interest him ? 
The unseen, intangible, was even now 
at work within him. A dreadful 
power shook his very heart and soul. 
There was some strange, ghastly 
wrestling going on in his own immor- 
tal spirit — a struggle which made him 
faint — which be had no power to de- 
termine. He looked upon the holy 
influence of the good man’s prayer — 
a prayer in which he could not join — 
with a dull, superstitious hope that 
the words, inviting better influence, 
though uttered by another, and with 
other objects, would like a spell, chase 
away the foul fiend that was busy 
with his thoughts. Marston sate, 
looking into the fire, with a counte- 
nance of stern gloom, upon which the 
wayward lights of the flickering hearth 
sported fitfully ; while, at a distant 
table. Doctor Danvers sate down, and 
taking his well-worn Bible from his 
pocket, turned over its leaves, and 
began, in gentle but impressive tones, 
to read. 

Sir Wynston was much too well- 
bred, to evince the slightest dispo- 
sition to aught but the most pro- 
per and profound attention. The 
faintest imaginative gleam of ridicule 
might, perhaps, have been discerned 
in his features, as he leaned hack in 
his chair, and, closing his eyes, com- 
posed himself to at least an attitude of 
attention. No man could submit with 
more patience to an inevitable bore. 

In these things, then, thou bast no 
concern — the judgment troubles theo 
not — thou hast no fear of deaths Sir 
Wynston Berkley ; yet there is a heart 
beating near thee, the njysteries of 
which, could they glide out, and stand 
before thy face, would, perchance, 
appall thee — cold, easy man of the 
world. Ay, couldst thou but see with 
those cunning eyes of thine, but twelve 
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brief hours into futurity, each syllable 
thut thUs from that good man's lips 
unheeded, would peal through thy 
heart and brain like maddening thun- 
der. Hearken, hearken, Sir Wynston 
Berkley, perchance these are the fare- 
well words of thy better angel — the 
last j>leading8 of despised mercy. 


The party broke up. Dr. Danvers 
took his leave, and rode homeward, 
down the broad avenue, between the 
gigantic ranks of elm that closed it in. 
The full moon was rising above the 
distant hills — the mists lay like sleeping 
lakes in the laps of the hollows — and 
the broad demesne looked tranquil and 
sad under this chastened and silvery 
glory. The good old clergyman 
thought, as be pursued his way, that 
here at least, in a spot so beautiful and 
sequestered, the stormy passions and 
fell contentions of the outer world 
could scarcely penetrate. Yet, in that 
calm, secluded spot, and under the 
cold, pure light which fell so holily, 
what a hell was weltering and glowing I 
what a spectacle was that moon to go 
down upon! 

As Sir Wynston was leaving the 
parlour for his own room, Marston 
accompanied him to the hall, and said, 
I shan't play to-night, Sir Wyns- 
ton.” 

Ah, ha I — very particularly engag- 
ed?” suggested the baronet, with a 
faint, mocking smile ; “ well, my dear 
fellow, we must endeavour to make up 
for it to-morrow — eh ?’’ 

“ I don’t know that,* said Marston, 
*^and — In a word, there is no 
use, sir, in our masquerading with one 
another — each knows the other — each 
understands the other — I wish to have 
a word or two with you in your room 
to-night, where we shan’t be inter- 
rupted.” 

Marston spoke in a fierce and grat- 
ing whisper, and his countenance, more 
even than his accents, betrayed the in- 
tensity of his bridled fury. Sir Wyn- 
ston, however, smiled upon his cousin, 
as if his voice had been melody, and 
his looks all sunshine. 

“Very good, Marston, just as you 
please,” he said, “only don’t be later 
than one, as 1 shall be getting into bed 
about that hour.” 

“ Perhaps, upon second thoughts, it 
Is as well to defer what 1 have to say,” 
said Marston# musingly. Tomorrow 


will do as well ; perhaps f Sir Wyn- 
ston# I may not trouble you to- 
night.” 

“ Just as suits you best, my dear 
Marston,” replied the baronet, with a 
tranquil smile ; “ only don’t come after 
the hour I have stipulated,” 

So saying, the baronet mounted the 
stairs, and made his way to his cham- 
ber. He was in excellent spirits, and 
in high good-humour with himself; 
the object of his visit to Dunoran had 
been, as he now flattered himself, at- 
tained. He had conducted an affair 
requiring the profoundest mystery in 
its prosecution, and the wisest tactique 
in its management, almost to a tri- 
umphant issue — he had perfectly mask- 
ed his design, and completely outwitted 
Marston ; and to a person who piqued 
himself upon his clever diplomacy, and 
vaunted that he had never yet sustain- 
ed a defeat in any object which he had 
seriously proposed to himself, such a 
combination of successes was for the 
moment quite intoxicating. 

Sir Wynston not only enjoyed his 
own superiority with all the vanity of 
a selfish nature, but he no less en- 
joyed with a keen and malicious relish 
the intense mortification which, he 
was well assured, Marston must expe- 
rience, and all the more acutely, be- 
cause of the utter impossibility, cir- 
cumstanced as he was, of his taking 
any steps to manifest his vexation, 
without compromising himself in a 
most unpleasant way. 

Animated by those amiable feelings. 
Sir Wynston Berkley sate down, and 
wrote the following short letter, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Gray, Wynston Hall: 

“ Mrs. Gray, — On receipt of# this, 
have the sitting-rooms, and several 
bedrooms put in order, and thoroughly 
aired. Prepare for my use the suite 
of three rooms over the library and 
drawingroom; and have the two great 
wardrobes, and the cabinet in the state 
bedroom, removed into the large dress- 
ing-room which opens upon the bed- 
room I have named. Make everything 
as comfortable as possible. If any- 
thing is wanted in the way of furniture^ 
draperjf, ornament, &c., you need only 
write to John Skelton, Ksq., Spring- 
garden, London, stating what is re- 
quired, and he will order and send 
them down. You must be expedi- 
tious# as I shall probably go down to 
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Wypston, with two or three friends, 
at the beginning of next month, 

** Wynston Berkley. 

^‘P.S. — I have written to direct Ar- 
hins and two or three of the other ser- 
vants to go down at once. Set them 
all to work immediately.” 

He then applied himself to another 
letter of considerably greater length, 
and from which, therefore, we shall 
only otter a few extracts. It was ad- 
dressed to John Skelton, Esq., and 
began as follows : — 

My DEAR Skelton, — You are, 
doubtless, surprised at my long silence, 
but I have had nothing very particular 
to say — my visit to this dull and un- 
comfortable place was (as you rightly 
surmise) not without its object — a 
little bit of wicked romance ; the 
pretty demoiselle of Rouen, whom I 
mentioned to you more than once — 
la belle <le Barras — was, in truth, the 
attraction that drew me hither ; and, 
1 tliiak (for, as yet, she affects hesita- 
tion) I shall have no further trouble 
with her. She is a fine creature, and 
you will admit, when you have seen 
her, well worth taking some trouble 
about. She is, however, a very know- 
ing little minx, and evidently suspects 
me of being a sad, fickle dog — and, as 
I surmise, has some plans, moreover, 
respecting iny morose cousin, Mars- 
ton — a kind of wicked Penruddock — . 
who has carried all his London tastes 
into his Irish retreat, a paradise of 
bogs and buslies. There is, I am very 
confident, a liason in that quarter. 
The young lady is evidently a good 
deal afraid of him, and insists upon 
siicl^ precautions in our interviews, 
that they have been very few, and far 
between, indeed. To-day, there has 
been a fracas of some kind. I have 
no doubt that Marston, poor devil, is 
jealous. His situation is really pitiably 
comic — with an intriguing mistress, a 
saintly wife, and a devil of a jealous 
temper of his own. I shall meet Mary 
on reaching town. Has Clavering 
(shabby dog I) paid his 1. O. U. yet ? 
Tell the little opera woman she had 
better be quiet. She ought to know 
me by this time- -I shall do*what is 
right — but won’t submit to be bullied. 
If she is troublesome, snap your fin- 
gers at her, on my behalf, and leave 
her to her remedj. I have written to 
Gray, to get things at Wynston in 


order. Sho will draw upon you for 
what money she requires. Send down 
two or three of the servants, if they 
have not already gone. The place is 
very dusty and dingy, and needs a 
great deal of brushing and scouring. 
1 shall see you in town very soon — by 
the way, their claret here is particu- 
larly good — so I ordered a prodigious 
supply from a Dublin house ; it is con- 
signed to you, and goes by the * Lizard 
pay the freightage, and get Edwards 
to pack it ; ten dozen or so may as 
well go down to Wynston, and send 
other wines in proportion, I leave 
details to you.” ....... 

Some further directions upon other 
subjects followed ; and having sub- 
scribed the dispatch, and addressed it 
to the gentlemanlike scoundrel who 
filled the onerous office of factotuna 
to this profligate and exacting man of 
the worid, Sir Wynston Berkley rang 
his bell, and gave the two letters into 
the hand of his man, with special 
directions to carry them himself in 
person, to the post-office in the neigh- 
bouring village, early next morning. 
These little matters completed, Sir 
Wynston stirred his fire, leaned back 
in In's easy chair, and smiled blandly 
over the sunny prospect of bis imagi- 
nary triumphs. 

It hero becomes necessary to de- 
scribe, in a few words, some of the 
local relations of Sir Wynston’s apart- 
ments. Tlie bedchamber which he 
occupied opened from the long passage 
of which we have already spoken — and 
there were two other smaller apart- 
ments opening from it in train. In 
the further of these, which was en- 
tered from a lobby, communicating by 
a back stairs with the kitchen and ser- 
vants’ apartments, lay Sir Wyeston’s 
valet — and the intermediate chamber 
was fitted up as a dressing-room for the 
baronet himself. These circumstances 
it is necessary to mention, that what 
follows may be clearly intelligible. 

While the baronet was penning 
these records of vicious schemes — 
dire waste of wealth and time — 
irrevocable time ! — Marston paced his 
study in a very different frame of mind. 
There was a gloom and disorder in the 
room accordant with those of his own 
mind* Shelves of ancient tom^s, 
darkened by time, and upon which the 
dust of years lay sleeping — dark oaken 
cabinetBy filled with piles of deeds and 
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papers^ among which the nimble spi* 
darg were craw]iDg-^nd> from the 
dusky wallSf several stark, pale ances- 
torg,looking down fearfully from their 
tarnished frames. An hour, and an- 
other hour passed — and still Marston 
paced this melancholy chamber, a prey 
to his own fell passions and dark 
thoughts. He was not a superstitious 
man, but, in the visions which haunted 
him, perhaps, was something which 
made him unusually excitable — for, he 
experienced a chill of absolute horror, 
as, standing at the farther end of the 
room, with his face turned towards the 
entrance, he beheld the door noiselessly 
and slowly pushed open, by a pale, 
thin hand, and a figure, dressed in 
a loose white robe, glide softly in. 
He stood for some seconds gazing upon 
this apparition, as it moved hesitat- 
ingly towards him from the dusky ex- 
tremity of the large apartmeuf, before 
he perceived that the form was that 
of Mrs. Marston. 

Hey, hal — Mrs. Marston — what 
on earth has called you hither ?’* he 
asked, sternly. You ought to haVe 
been at rest an hour ago — get to your 
chamber, and leave me — I have busi- 
ness to attend to.” 

“ Now, dear Richard, you must 
forgive me,” she said, drawing near, 
and looking up into his haggard face 
with a sweet and touching look of 
timidity and love, “ I could not rest 
until I saw you again — your looks 
have been all this night so unlike your- 
self — so strange and terrible — that 1 
am afraid some great misfortune 
threatens you, which you fear to tell 
me of.” 

** My looks ! why, curse it, must 
I give an account of my looks ?” 
replied Marston, at once disconcerted 
and wrathful. " Misfortune I what 
misfortune can befall us more ? No, 
there is nothing — nothing, I say, but 
your own foolish fancy — go to your 
room — go to sleep — my looks, indeed ; 
psha!” 

** I came to tell you, Richard, dear, 
that I will do, in all respects, just as 
you desire. If you continue to wish 
it, 1 will part with poor mademoiselle ; 
though, indeed, Richard, 1 shall miss 
her more than you can imagine ; and 
all your suspicions have wronged her 
de^ly,” saiil Mrs. Marston. 

Her husband darted a sudden flash- 
iilg glance of su^icious scrutiny upon 
her lace ; but its expression was frank. 


earnest, and noble. He was^.disarmed 
.-.he hung his head gloomily upon his 
breast, and was silent for a time. She 
came nearer, and laid her hand upon his 
arm. He looked darkly into her upturn- 
ed eyes, and a feeling which had not 
touched his heart for many a day — an 
emotion of pity — transient, indeed, but 
vivid — revisited him. He took her hand 
in his, and said, in gentler terms than 
she had heard him use for a long time— 

No, indeed, Gertrude, you have 
deceived yourself ; no misfortune has 
happened, and if I am gloomy, the 
source of all my troubles is within. 
Leave me, Gertrude, for the present. 
As to the other matter — the departure 
of Mademoiselle de Barras — we can 
talk of that to-morrow — now I can- 
not ; so let us part. Go to your room — 
good night.” 

She was withdrawing, and he added, 
in a subdued tone — 

** Gertrude, I am very glad you 
came — very glad. Pray for me to- 
night.” 

He had followed her a few steps 
toward the door, and now stopped 
short — turned about, and walked de- 
jectedly back again. 

I am right glad she came,” he 
muttered, as soon as he was once more 
alone. Wyn.^ton is provoking and 
fiery, too. Were I in my present 
mood, to seek a tcte-a-tate with him, 
who knows what might come of it ? 
Blood ; my own heart whispers — Mood! 
ril not trust myself.” 

He strode to the study door, locked 
it, and taking out the key, shut it in 
the drawer of one of the cabinets. 

Now it will need more than acci- 
dent or impulse to lead me to him. I 
cannot go, at least, without refleation 
— without premeditation. Avaunt, 
fiend ! I have baffled you.” 

He stood in the centre of the room, 
crouching and scowling as he said 
this, and looked round with a glance 
half-defiant, half-fearful, as if he ex- 
pected to see some dreadful form in 
the dusky recesses of the desolato 
chamber. He sate himself by the 
smouldering fire, in sombre and agi- 
tated ruminations. He was restless — 
he rose, again, unbuckled his sword, 
which he had not loosed since evening, 
and threw it hastily into a corner. He 
looked at his watch, it was half-past 
twelve — he glanced at the door, and 
thence at the cabinet in which he had 
placed the key ; then he turned hastily, 
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and sate again. He leaned his 
elbows on his knees> and his chin upon 
his clenched hand ; still he was rest- 
less and excited. Once more he arose, 
and paced up and down. He con- 
sulted his watch again; it was now 
but a quarter to one. 

Sir Wynston's man having received 
the letters, and his master’s permis- 
sion to retire to rest, got into his bed, 
and was soon beginning to dose. Wo 
have already mentioned that his and 
Sir Wynston’s apartments were sepa- 
rated by a small dressing-room, so that 
any ordinary noise or conversation 
could be heard but imperfectly from 
one to the other. The servant, how- 
ever, was startled by a sound of some- 
thing falling on the floor of his mas- 
ter’s apartment, and broken to pieces 
by the violence of the shock. He sate 
up in his bed, listened, and heard some 
sentences spoken vehemently, and gab- 
bled very fiist. He thought he dis- 
tinguished the words wretch” and 
“ God and there was something so 
strange in the tone in which they were 
spoken, that the man got up and stole 
noiselessly through the dressing-room, 
and listened at the door. 

He heard him, as he thought, walk- 
ing in bis slippers through the room, 
and making his customary arrange- 
ments previously to getting into bed. 
He knew that his master had a habit 
of speaking when alone, and concluded 
that the accidental breakage of some 
glass or chimney-ornament had elicited 
the volley of words he had heard. 
Well knowing that, except at the usual 
hours, or in obedience to Sir Wyn- 
ston’s bell, nothing more displeased 
his iliaster than his presuming to enter 
his sleeping-apartment while he was 
there, the servant quietly retreated, 
and, perfectly satisfied that all was 
right, composed himself to slumber, 
and was soon beginning to dose again. 

The fretting adventures of the night, 
however, were not yet over. Waking, 
as men sometimes do, without any as- 
certainable cause — without a start or 
an uneasy sensation — without even a 
disturbance of the attitude of repose, 
he opened his eyes, and beheld«MertoD, 
the servant of whom we have spoken, 
standing at a little distance from his 
bed. The moonlight fell in a clear flood 
upon this figure : the man was ghastly 
pale ; there was a blotch of blood on 
his face ; las h^nds were clasped upon 


something which they nearly conceal- 
ed ; and his eyes, fixed on the servant 
who had just awakened, shone in the 
cold light, with a wild and death-like 
glitter. This spectre drew close 
to the side of the bed, and stood for 
a few moments there with a look of 
agony and menace, which startled the 
newly-awakened man, who rose up 
aright, and said— i 

** Mr. Merton, Mr. Merton — in 
God’s name, what is the matter ?” 

Merton recoiled at the sound of the 
voice; and, as he did so, dropped 
something on the floor, which rolled 
away to a distance ; and he stood gaz- 
ing silently and horribly upon his in- 
terrogator. 

“ Mr. Merton, I say, what is it ?’* 
urged the man. “Are you hurt ? — your 
face is bloody.” 

Merton raised his hand to his face 
mechanically, and Sir Wynston’s man 
observed that it, too, was covered with 
blood. 

“ Why, man,” he said, vehemently, 
and actually freezing with horror, 

you are all bloody — hands and face ; 
all over blood.” 

“ My hand is cut to the bone,” said 
Merton, in a harsh whisper ; and 
speaking to himself, rather than ad- 
dressing the servant — I wish it was 
my neck — I wish to God I bled to 
death.” 

“ You have hurt your hand, Mr. 
Merton,” repeated the man, scarce 
knowing what he said. 

“ Ay,” whispered Merton, wildly 
drawing toward the bedside again ; 
“ who told you I hurt my hand ? It 
is cut to the bone, sure enough.” 

He stooped for a moment over the 
bed, and then cowered down toward 
the floor, to search for what he had 
dropped. 

“ Why, Mr. Merton, what brings 
you here at this hour ?” urged the 
man, after a pause of a few seconds. 
“ It is drawing toward morning.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Merton, doubtfully, 
and starting upright again, while he 
concealed in his bosom what he had 
been in search of. “ Near morning, 
is it ? Night and morning, it is ml 
one to me. 1 believe I am going mad, 
by " 

“ But, what do you want ? — what 
did you come here for at this hour ?'* 
persisted the man. 

What I ay, that is it — why, his 
boots and spurs, to be sure. 1 forgot 
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th^^. His— hls-^Sir Wynston^s boots 
and spurs— 1 forgot to take ihein^ 1 
say/ said Merton, looking toward 
tho dressing-room, as if about to 
enter it. 

« Don^t mind them to-night, I say ; 
don*t go in there,’* said the man, pe- 
remptorily, and getting out upon the 
floor. ** I say, Mr. Merton, this is 
no hour to be going about, searching 
in the dark for boots and spurs. You’ll 
waken the master. I can’t have it, I 
say ; go down, and let it be for to- 
night.” 

Thus speaking, in a resolute and 
somewhat angry under-key, the valet 
stood between Merton and the en- 
trance of the dressing-room ; and, 
signing with his hand toward the other 
door of the apartment, continued — 

Go down, I say, Mr. Merton — go 
down ; you may as well quietly, for, I 
tell you plainly, you shall neither go a 
step further, nor stay here a moment 
longer.” 

The man drew his shoulders up, 
and made a sort of shivering moan, and 
clasping his hands together, shook 
them, as it seemed, in great agony. 
He then turned abruptly, and hurried 
from the room by the door leading to 
the kitchen. 

By my faith,” said the servant, 

I am glad he is gone. The poor 
chap is turning crazy, as sure as I am 
a living man. I’ll not have him prowl- 
ing about here any more, however — 
that I am resolved on.” 

In pursuance of this determination, 
by no means an imprudent one as it 
seemed, he fastened the door commu- 
nicating with the lower apartments 
upon the inside. He had hardly done 
this, when he heard a step traversing 
the stable-yard, which lay under the 
window of his apartment. He looked 
out, and saw Merton walking hur- 
riedly across, and into a stable at the 
farther end. 

Feeling no very particular curiosity 
about his movements, the man hurried 
back to his bed. Merton’s eccentric 
conduct of late had become so gene- 
rally remarked and discussed among 
the servants, that Sir Wynston’s man 
was by no means surprised at the 
oddity of the visit he had just had ; 
nor, after the first few moments of 
suspense, before the appearance of 
blood had been accounted for, had he 
entertained any suspicions whatever 
connected with the man’s unexpected 


presence in the room. Merton was in 
the habit of coming up every night to 
take down Sir Wynston’s boots, when- 
ever the baronet had ridden in the 
course bf the day ; and this attention 
had been civilly undertaken as a proof 
of good-will toward the valet, whose 
duty this somewhat soiling and ungen- 
tlemanlike process would otherwise 
have been. So far, the nature of the 
visit was explained ; and the remem- 
brance of the friendly feeling and good 
offices which had been mutually inter- 
changed, as well as of the inoffensive 
habits for which Merton had earned a 
character for himself, speedily calmed 
the uneasiness, for a moment amount- 
ing to actual alarm, with which the 
servant had regarded his appearance. 

We must now pass on to the mor- 
row, and ask the reader’s attention 
for a few moments to a different 
scene. 

In contact with Dunoran, upon 
the northern side, and divided by a 
common boundary, lay a demesne, in 
many respects presenting a very strik- 
ing contrast to its gr«ander neighbour. 
It was a comparatively modern place. 
It could not boast the towering timber 
which enriched and overshadowed the 
vast and varied expanse of its aristo- 
cratic rival ; but, if it was inferior in 
the advantages of antiquity, and, per- 
haps, also in some of those of nature, 
its superiority in other respects was 
striking and important. Dunoran 
was not more remarkable for its wild 
and neglected condition, than was 
Newton Park for the care and ele- 
gance with which it w^as kept. No 
one could observe the contrast, with- 
out, at the same time, divining its 
cause. The proprietor of the^one 
was a man of wealth, fully commensu- 
rate with the extent and pretensions 
of the residence he had chosen— the 
owner of the other was a man of 
broken fortunes* 

Under a green shade, which nearly 
met above them, a very young man, 
scarcely one-and-twenty,of a frank and 
sensible, rather than a strictly hand- 
some countenance, was walking, side 
by side, with a light- haired, laughing, 
graceful girl, of some sixteen years. 
This girl, without being classically 
beautiful, had such an elegance and 
perfect symmetry of fbrm, and such 
an unutterable prettiness of feature, 
that it would have been difficult to 
conceive a being more attractive* 



These two friends (for they were, in 
truth, no more) were taking a morn- 
ing ramble together; and the gay 
laugn of the girl, and the more sober 
tones of her companion, sounded plea- 
santly among the arches of the green- 
wood. The young man was George 
Mervyn, the only son of the present 
proprietor of the place ; and the girl 
was his orphan niece,, Emily Howard. 
The mutual feelings of the two cou- 
sins were, as we have said, those of 
mere friendship, untinctured by the 
faintest admixture of any more roman- 
tic ingredient ; and, indeed, a close 
observer might easily have detected 
this in the perfectly disengaged and 
honestly familiar way in which each 
accosted the other. As they walked 
on, chatting, to the great gate, which 
was to be the boundary of their ramble, 
the clank of a horse's hoofs in quick 
motion upon the sequestered road 
which ran outside it, reached them ; 
and hardly had they heard these 
sounds, when a young gentleman rode 
briskly by, directing his look into the 
demesne as he passed. He had no 
sooner seen them, than wheeling his 
horse about, he rode up to the iron 
gate, and dismounting, threw it open, 
and let his horse in. 

“ Ha I Charles Marston, I protest 1’* 
said the young man, quickening his 
pace to meet his friend. “ Marston, 
my dear fellow,” he called aloud, 
“ how glad I am to see you.” 

Miss Howard, on the contrary, 
walked rather slower than before, and 
blushed deeply ; but as the handsome 
young man, with an air in which delight, 
tenderness, and admiration, were uii- 
disguisedly mingled, saluted her after 
hi^iong absence, through her smiles 
and blushes, there was in her pretty 
face a look of such blended gratifica- 
tion and modesty, as made her quite 
beautiful. 

, There was another entrance into 
Newton Park, opening also from the 
same road, about half a mile further 
on ; and Charles Marston, but too 
intent on prolonging the happiness of 
this chance meeting, made his way to 
lie through this. Thus the young 
people walked on, talking of f hundred 
things as they proceeded, in the ful- 
ness and joy of their hearts. 

Det^Veen the fathers of the two 
young men, who thus walked so aifec- 
tionately together, there subsisted un- 
hap|>ily no friendly feelings. There 


had been several slight disagreements 
between them, touching their proprie- 
tary rights, and one of these had 
ripened into a formal and somewhat 
expensive litigation, respecting a cer- 
tain right of fishing claimed by each. 
This legal encounter had terminated 
in the defeat of Marston. Mervyn, 
however, promptly wrote to his op- 
ponent, offering him the free use 
of the waters for which they had thus 
sharply contested, and received a curt 
and scarcely civil reply, declining the 
proposed courtesy. This exhibition 
of resentment on Marston's part, had 
been followed by some rather angry 
collisions, where chance or duty hap- 
pened to throw them together. It is 
but justice to say that, upon all such 
occasions, Marston was the aggressor. 
But Mervyn was a somewhat testy old 
gentleman, and had a certain pride of 
his own, which was not to be trifled 
with. Thus, though near neighbours, 
the parents of the young friends were 
more than strangers to each other. 
On Mervyn’s side, however, this 
estrangement was unalloyed with bit- 
terness, and simply of that kind which 
the great moralist would have referred 
to defensive pride.” It did not in- 
clude any member of Marston’s family, 
and Charles, as often as he desired it, 
which was, in truth, as often as his 
visits could escape the special notice 
of his father, was a welcome guest at 
Newton Park. 

These details, respecting the mutual 
relation in which the two families 
stood, it was necessary to state, for the 
purpose of making what follows per- 
fectly clear. The young people bad 
now reached the further gate, at which 
they were to part. Charles Marston, 
with a heart beating happily in the an- 
ticipation of many a pleasant meeting, 
bid them farewell for the present, and 
in a few minutes more was riding up 
the broad, straight avenue, towards the 
gloomy mansion which closed in the 
hazy and sombre perspective. As he 
moved onward, he passed a labourer, 
with whose face from his childhood 
he had been familiar. 

“ How do you do, Mick ?” he cried. 

« At your sarvice, sir,” replied the 
man, uncovering, «‘and welcome 
home, sir.” 

There was something dark and anx- 
ious in the man's looks, which ill no* 
corded with the welcome he spoke, and 
which suggested some undefined lilami 



The master^ and mistress, and 
Miss Ehoda^are all well ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

" All well, sir, thank God,” replied 
the man. 

Young Marston spurred on, filled 
with vague apprehensions, and observ- 
ing the man still leaning upon his 
spade, and watching his progress with 
the same gloomy and carious eye. 

At the hall- door he met with one of 
the servants, booted and spurred. 

** Well, Daly,” he said, as he dis- 
mounted, ** how are all at home ?” 

This man, like the former, met his 
smile with a troubled ^countenance, 
and stammered — 

** All, sir — that is, the master, and 
mistress, and Miss Rhoda — quite well, 
sir ; but ” 

" Well, well,’* said Charles, ear- 
nestly, speak on — what is it ?” 

Bad work, sir,*’ replied the man, 
lowering his voice. “ I am going off 
this minute for ._.** 

«For what?” urged the young 
gentleman. 

“ Why, sir, for the coroner,” re- 
plied he. 

" The coroner— the coroner I Why, 
good God, what has happened ?*’ cried 
Charles, aghast with horror. 

** Sir Wynston,” commenced the 
man, and hesitated. 

Well?” pursued Charles, pale and 
breathless. 

•• Sir Wynston — he — it is he,*^ said 
the man. 

** He ? Sir Wynston ? Is he dead, 
or who is ? — who is dead?” demanded 
the young man, fearfully. 

** Sir Wynston, sir — it is he that is 
dead. There is bad work, sir — very 
bad. I’m afeard,” replied the man. 

Charles did not wait to inquire fur- 
ther, but with a feeling of mingled hor- 
ror and curiosity, entered the house. 

He hurried up the stairs, and entered 
his mother’s sitting-room. She was 
there, perfectly alone, and so deadly 
pale, that she scarcely looked like a 
human being. In an instant they were 
locked in one another’s arms. 

Mother — my dear mother, you 
are ill,” said the young man anxiously. 

Oh, no, no, Charles, dear, but 
frightened — horrified and as she 
said this, the poor lady burst into tears. 

What is all this horrible affair ? — 
sdmething about Sir Wynston. He 
is dea^, I know, but is it^is it sui- 
cide?' he asked. 


Oh, no, not suicide,’* said Mrs. 
Marston, greatly agitated. 

Good God ! — then he is murder- 
ed,” whispered the young man, grow- 
ing very pale. 

Yes, Charles — horrible — dreadful 
I can scarcely believe it,” replied she, 
shuddering while she wept. 

« Where is my father,” inquired the 
young man, after a pause. 

Why, why, Charles, darling — why 
do you ask for him ?” she said, wildly, 
grasping him by the arm, as she looked 
into his face with a terrified expression. 

Why — why, he could tell me the 
particulars of this horrible tragedy,” 
answered he, meeting her agonized 
look with one of alarm and surprise, 
“ as far as they have been as yet col- 
lected. How is he, mother — is he 
well.” 

** Oh, yes, quite well, thank God,” 
she answered, more collectedly — . 

quite well, but, of course, greatly, 
dreadfully shocked.” 

I will go to him, mother — I will 
see him,” said he, turning towards the 
door. 

He has been wretchedly depressed 
and excited for some days,” said Mrs. 
Marston, dejectedly, and this dread- 
ful occurrence will, I fear, affect him 
most deplorably.” 

The young man kissed her tenderly 
and affectionately, and hurried down 
to the library, where his father usually 
sat when he desired to be alone, or 
was engaged in business. He opened 
the door softly. His father was stand- 
ing at ono of the windows, his face 
haggard as from a night’s watching, 
unkempt and unshorn, and with his 
hands thrust into his pockets. At the 
sound of the revolving door, he staj;t- 
ed, and seeing his son, first recoiled a 
little, with a strange, doubtful expres- 
sion, and then rallying, walked quickly 
towards him with a smile, which had 
in it something still more painful. 

Charles, I am glad to see you,” 
he said, shaking him with an agitated 
pressure by both hands — Charles, 
this is a great calamity, and what 
makes it still worse, is, that the mur- 
derer has escaped ; it looks badly, 
you know,” 

He fixed his gaze for a few moments 
upon his son, turned abruptly, and 
walked a little way into the room- 
then, in a disconcerted manner, he 
added, hastily turning back— < 

« Not, that it signifies to us, of 
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course — ^but I would fain have justice 
satisfied.** 

^ And who is the wretch — the mur- 
derer ?” inquired Charles. 

‘‘ Who ? Why, every one knows 1 
—that scoundrel, Merton,” answered 
Marston, in an irritated tone— Mer- 
ton murdered him in his bed, and fled 
last night ; he is gone — escaped — and 
I suspect Sir Wynston’s man of being 
an accessory.** 

Which was Sir Wynston’s bed- 
room ?’* asked the young man. 

“ The room that old Lady 

had — the room with the portrait of 
Grace Hamilton in it.” 

I know — I know;” said the young 
man, much excited — “ I should wish 
to see it.’* 

“ Stay,*’ said Marston ; the door 
from the passage is bolted on the in- 
side, and I have locked the other — 
here is the key, if you choose to go- 
hut you must bring Hughes with you, 
and do not disturb anything — leave all 
as it is — the jury ought to see, and 
examine for themselves.** 

Charles took the key, and, accom- 
panied by the awe-struck servant, he 
made his way by the back stairs to the 
door opening from the dressing-room, 
which, as we have said, intervened 
between the valet’s chamber and Sir 
Wynston’s. After a momentary hesi- 
tation, Charles turned the key in the 
door, and stood 

“ In the dark chamber of white doatlu” 

The shutters lay partly open, as the 
valet had left them some hours before, 
on making the astounding discovery, 
which the partially-admitted light re- 
vealed. The corpse lay in the silk- 
enibripidered dressing-gown, and other 
habiliments, which Sir Wynston had 
worn, while taking his ease in his 
chamber, on the preceding night. The 
coverlet was partially dragged over it. 
The mouth was gaping, and filled with 
clotted blood ; a wide gash was also 
visible in the neck, under the ear — 
and there was a thickening pool of 
blood at the bedside, and quantities 
of blood, doubtless from other wounds, 
had saturated the bedclothes under 
the body. There lay Sir 'WJynston, 
stiffened in the attitude in which the 
struggle of death had left him, with 
his stern, stony face, and dim, terri- 
ble gaze turned up. 

Charles looked breathlessly for 
more than a minute upon this mute 


and unchanging spectacle, and then 
silently suffered the curtain to fall back 
again — and stepped, with the light 
tread of awe, again to the door. 
There he turned back, and pausing 
for a minute, said, in a whisper, to 
the attendant — 

« And Merton did this?” 

Troth, I’m afeard he did, sir,” 
answered the man, gloomily. 

And has made his escape?” con- 
tinued Charles. 

** Yes, sir ; he stole away in the 
night-time,” replied the servant, ** af- 
ter the murder was done” (and he 
glanced fearfully toward the bed) — 
« God knows where he’s gone.” 

The villain 1” muttered Charles ; 
** but what was his motive ? why did 
he do all this — what does it mean ?” 

I don’t know exactly, sir, but he 
was very queer for a week and more 
before it,” replied the man ; ** there 
was something bad over him for a long 
time.” 

It is a terrible thing,” said Char- 
les, with a profound sigh — a terrible 
and shocking occurrence.” 

He hesitated again at the door, but 
his feelings had sustained a terrible 
revulsion at sight of the corpse, and 
he was no longer disposed to prosecute 
his purposed examination of the cham- 
ber and its contents, with a view to 
conjecturing the probable circum- 
stances of the murder. 

“ Observe, Hughes, that I have 
moved nothing in the chamber from 
the place it occupied when we entered,” 
he said to the servant, as they with- 
drew. 

He locked the door, and as he passed 
through the hall, on his return, he 
encountered his father, and, restoring 
the key, said — 

1 could not stay there — I am 
almost sorry I have seen it — I am 
o verpo wer ed — what a determined, fer o- 
cious murder it was — the place is all 
in a pool of gore — he must have re- 
ceived many wounds.” 

I can’t say — the particulars will 
be elicited soon enough — those details 
are for the inquest — as for me, 1 hate 
such spectacles,” said Marston, gloom- 
ily ; go, now, and see your sister ; 
you will find her there.” 

He pointed to the small room where 
we have first seen her and her fair 
governess, and Charles obeyed the 
direction, and Marston proceeded him- 
self to his wife*s sitting-room* 
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It has been frequently asserted of late, 
that the customs known in Ulster un- 
der the name of tenant-right, had their 
origin in the Articles for uje Plantation 
of that province. We believe this idea 
was first started by Dr. M^Knight, the 
editor of the Londonderry Standard, 
whose pamphlet, professing to be a de- 
monstration of that proposition, among 
others, is now before us. We shall 
not quarrel with Dr. M^Knight about 
land-ownership being a state trust — a 
proposition which no one will dispute, 
and to which he is at liberty to add 
that property-ownership of all kinds, 
including the ownership of tenant-right, 
if he will, is also a stiite trust ; but, 
if we ask, a trust for what 9 we do not 
find that Dr. M‘Knight furnishes us 
with any answer farther than this, 
that, in his opinion, landlords ought 
to be trustees for their tenants in per- 
petuity at valuation rents. 

Having conceded to Dr, M‘Knight 
the priority which we believe belongs to 
him in originating the argument (falla- 
cious though it be) for tenant-right from 
the Plantation of Ulster, we must do 
justice to another gentleman, whose la- 
bours in this line have been somewhat 
unfairly appropriated, both by Doctor 
M*Knight and other prominent advo- 
cates of “perpetuity and valuation.” 
We allude to Mr. William Conner, 
who, more than ten years ago, com- 
menced the agitation of the land ques- 
tion on these principles, and suffered 
heavy pecuniary loss and severe per- 
sonal punishment, for what was then 
held to be sedition, in enunciating 
those doctrines, W e have two pamph- 
lets of Mr. Conner’s before us, re- 
iterating arguments which were pub- 
lished long before any of the pre- 
sent agitators were heard of, in which 


he insists on these two points as the 
only solution of our social difficulties. 
Mr. Conner’s claim to be the father 
of the perpetuity and valuation move- 
ment is perfectly well known to Dr. 
M'Knight and Mr, Sharman Craw- 
ford I and whatever popular favour 
the advocacy of these doctrines in 
times of danger, and the endurance of 
fine and imprisonment for their pro- 
motion, ought to elicit, belongs, and 
ought to be conceded to Mr. Conner, 

We believe if the people knew their 
own interests, the proj)osal for perpe- 
tual tenures and valuation rents would 
not elicit any favour, and that the ad- 
vocates of a system of that kind would 
be regarded as dangerous visionaries ; 
but when visionary theories are in fa- 
shion, it is but just to direct the popu- 
lar regards to the man who is entitled 
to be called the father of this agita- 
tion. 

Mr. Conner’s leading idea, to which 
he has adhered with resolute pertina- 
city through a twenty years’ struggle, 
is, that inasmuch as the quantity of 
land in the market cannot be increased, 
while the number of claimants to whose 
existence it is essential increase very 
rapidly, the state is called on to pre- 
vent the claimants ruinously overbid- 
ding one another, by saying to the pro- 
prietor, “ you must not charge more 
than so much rent for your land.” 
The consequence of such a measure/ 
apart from all considerations of moral 
rectitude, may be shortly indicated 
thus: — The present landlords ^ould 
be reduced to beggary — the new pro- 
prietors would be mere rent-chargers, 
without any control — the small farmer 
would become a middleman — the small 
capitalist, turning farmer, would ex- 
haust himself by paying a fine heavy 


• “ The Ulster Tenants’ Claim of Right, or Landownership a State Trust ; the 
Ulster Tenant-right an original Grant from the British Crown, and the Necessity 
of extending its general Principle to the other Provinces of Ireland demonstrated, 
in a Letter to the Eight Hon. the Lord John Russell.” By James M*Knight, Esq. 
LL.p. Dublin ; James M'Olashan. 1848. 

** Two Letters to the Editor of The Timea^ on the Rackrent Oppression of Ire- 
land.” By Williatn Conner, Esq, Dublin : • S. J. Machen. 1846. 

“ A Letter to the Eight Hon. the Earl of Devon, on the Rackrent System of 
Ireland.** By William Conner, Esq. Dublin ; S. J, Machen. 1843. 
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in ppopoiftiotito the lowness of the rent; 
^and the poor many without ready 
money to buy the occupancy> would 
find it more difficult than ever to pro- 
cure the least spot of ground. Yet, 
to produce this state of things, Doctor 
Knight and Mr. Conner would 
annul existing contracts between nian 
and man, giving to one, and taking 
from the other, without any considera- 
tion ; a proceeding which could only 
be taken in time of revolution, and 
then could only be justified by the cer- 
tainty of its benefiting all. 

We must say, in farther justice to 
Mr. Conner, that not only is ho enti- 
tled to priority in the advocacy of 
these principles, but that he has stated 
his argument and developed his con- 
clusions much more simply, rationally, 
and fairly, than Dr. M‘Knight. He 
affects no historical learning; but, 
assuming that a tenure in perpetuity 
would give the necessary confidence 
to induce improvement, and that the 
competition for land is so excessive as 
to justify the interference of the state 
in altering and controlling men s bar- 
gains for the payment of rent, he con- 
cludes, without any violation of logical 
propriety, that the present occupiers 
ought to hold in perpetuity, at rents 
to be determined by a general valua- 
tion ; and so gets rid of all question 
of compensation for improvements and 
metaphysical partnerships, considering 
that the tenant who could not pay a 
« valuation, rent” would not be entitled 
to any claim of that kind. 

Dr. M‘Knight, on the other hand, 
arrives at his conclusion by a devious 
argument, full of historical and logical 
pretension, but, to a great extent, 
err^eous in fact, by no means cohe- 
rent in arrangement, and altogether 
repugnant in its conclusions. 

He alleges, that inasmuch as the Ar- 
ticles for the Plantation of Ulster re- 
quired the undertakers to make leases 
for certain estates at fixed rents to thejir 
tenants, therefore, and by virtue of that 
provision, the tenants throughoutUlster 
now enjoy, or ought to enjoy, estates 
in virtual perpetuity, without lease. 
He next alleges, that the prosperity 
of Ulster being due to this tenant- 
right, the rest of Ireland would be- 
come as prosperous as Ulster, if it had 
extended to it (not this system, but) a 
system of absolute perpetuities, at va- 
luation-rents ; and, finally, requires 


that the latter system should be estab- 
lished by law throughout Ireland, 
Ulster included. 

This is our statement of Doctor 
M* Knight’s argument, as we^ collect it 
from the midst of much irrelevant 
matter ; and, certainly, we have rarely 
seen more palpable examples of the 
non sequitur. . 

We are surprised Dr. M*Knight 
should have used so much argument 
to establish the origin of a custom 
which he desires to supersede, the 
more particularly as he appears to 
have been recently made aware of a 
fact, which disposes in two words of 
his whole theory as to Ulster tenant- 
right having originated in the Articles 
of the Plantation, viz., that Antrim, 
Dowm, and Monaghan, in all of which 
tenant-right prevails, were not includ- 
ed in the Articles of Plantation at all. 

But, indeed, this theory will not 
bear the least examination, even in 
these counties to which the Articles 
apply. The crown required the un- 
dertakers to make leases to certain 
freeholders. Well, they did so. Who 
are these freeholders now ? ^ The gen- 
try of the country, who, in process 
of time, have themselves become 
landlords, and have set their lands as 
they think proper. Nine out of every 
ten of the men on the grand panels of 
these counties represent lessees of un- 
dertakers, enjoying the provisions of 
the Articles, but themsedves under no 
obligation to make sub-leases to their 
tenants, any more than their tenants 
are to make sub-inferior leases to their 
cottiers. This was never the intention 
of the Articles ; it was as little the 
policy of the crown then, as it would 
be now, to create a series of mesne land- 
lords, with reversion expectant on 
reversion, commencing from the first 
lessee, down to the occupant of half 
an acre — 

•* Aa naturalists pretend a flea 

Hath smaller fleas that on it prey 5 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 

And BO proceed ad irOinttum.^' 

It is needless, however, to pursue 
this absurdity further. The fact that 
the Articles of Plantation were con- 
fined to Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, Cavan, and Armagh, and 
that tenant-right exists as much in 
Down, Antrim, and Monaghan, as in 
any 6f these, and that there never 
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were any articles whatever of this 
kind applicable to the latter counties, 
demonstrate that its origin must be 
looked for in something peculiar to 
the province of Ulster at large, and 
not in anything confined, as these Ar- 
ticles were, to the six escheated coun- 
ties above named. 

In fact, the main object of the Plan- 
tation was to get rid of the tenant-right 
of mere occupancy, which is neither 
more nor less than one form of the 
old Irish tenure and which has long- 
est survived in Ulster, for the simple 
reason that Ulster was the province 
last reduced to English rule. It is, 
in fact, a remnant of the Brehon 
code, in which occupation under three 
successive chieftains gave the right of 
enjoyment in perpetuity ; just as, in 
Wales, occupation by three successive 
generations, made the fourth tenant 
proprietor. 

As this is a subject new to the pub- 
lic, we shall go into it at some length. 
Mr. Eugene Curry, the eminent Irish 
scholar, was the first to open this view 
of the question, in a letter to Mr. 
Peirce Mahony,* published in the Dub- 
lin journals in 1845. He says 

“ It was competent to any of the oc- 
cupiers to give his ‘ place’ m the land 
(f.c., to sell his interest) lo any other 
person of the tribe, or to pledge, but not 
sublet it, without consulting the chief, 
or the tribe at large ; but he could not 
sell * his place’ in the lands to a stranger 
without the consent of these parties. 
An occupier of this class could not be 
dispossessed, except upon the commis- 
sion of some heinous crime, when he was 
deprived of his patrimony, and cut off 
from his tribe. — A stranger who took 
lands from the chief, should he remain 
on the lands during the succession of 
three lords, became naturalized, and en- 
titled to all the privileges of a tribe- 
man.”— il/r. Curry s Letter^ Dublin Even- 
ing Post, Sept. 18, 1845. 

Mr. Curry has obligingly furnished 
us with the passage from the Brebon 
code, respecting the effect of tenancy 
under three successive lords. The re- 
ferences are to the original MSS. in 
the Library of Trinity College 

“T!lu)'on)i3T5l)e]tCACt)i4f; yo 
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That is to say 

“ All lands arc bound, when by three 
lords they are set — his lands aro 
bound from a person when he has fairly 
set them out during the time of three 
(lords).” 

“ Oh, my king 1 oh, Boighne, who ho- 
nourcth Truth, all the delightful lands, 
whose shall be their possession accord- 
ing to Law ? I fairly adjudge who shall 
have them according to law. It (the 
land) shall belong to the man who grazes 
it, who takes off its sweet herbage, dur- 
ing the time of three (lords), he having 
its possession during that term.” 

With the other authorities from which 
Mr. Curry formed his opinion, as above 
given, are unacquainted ; but we 
apprehend his conclusions are chiefly 
drawn from the tradition of the coun- 
try. Reverting, however, to the mode 
of acquiring inheritance by occupancy, 
we shall next cite the analogous provi- 
sion of the Welch law. We now draw 
our information from the ** Leges 
Wallicm,” published by the Record 
Commissioners for England. They 
had been already published, and learn- 
edly enough annotated by [Wotton, 
just as the parliamentary writs had 
been by Prynne 5 but, while it has not 
been deemed expedient to continue the 
publication of our original records, the 
English Commissioners have spent a 
sum greater than would have complet- 
ed the ifbfinished Irish series, in re- 


* Mr* Mahony was^ much ridiculed by the press for his proposed reforms in the 
law of real ptopetty itx Ireland. We believe several of these ref orms are expedient, 

and will ultimately become law. 
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publishing their own parliamentary 
writs, and ancient British constitutions. 
The provision we refer to, respecting 
JDadenhuddy or proprietorship, is c. 30, 
s. 8, 9, of the Gwentian Code, of 
which it is only necessary here to cite 
the translation, as any one may consult 
the original Welch in the Commission- 
ers* publication 

“ Dadenhudd is the tilling by a person 
of land tilled by his father before him. 
In the fourth degree, a person becomes 
a proprietor — ^his father, his grandfa- 
ther, and his great-grandfather, and he 
liimself the fourth. After he becomes a 
proprietor, his title does not become ex- 
tinguished until the ninth (generation), 
if they bo without their right until the 
ninth .’* — Leges WalUccc, p. 308. 

This ancient British custom, we 
have no doubt, is the ultimate origin 
of copyhold tenure in England ; and 
we believe it exists to this day, in a mo- 
dified form, in pfirts of Cumberland. 

The rents payable in respect of 
these possessions were fixed, and 
could not be increased. The extra 
charges of coyne, livery, cuddies, &c., 
were considered usurpations, although 
generally levied both by lay and cle- 
rical lords. The ** Book of Rights,” 
recently published by the Celtic So- 
ciety — another of Mr. O’ Donovan’s 
valuable contributions to Irish litera- 
ture — furnishes a very early and ex- 
plicit declaration of the Brehon law 
on this subject — 

** The tribute and the payment must 
be the same [at all times], without any 
addition for increased wealthiness,jwith- 
out any deficiency for impoverishment, 
unless in case of a destruction of the 
tril%, a plague, a famine, or mortality — 
to be levied, be it great or be it little, 
every year .” — Leathair na G-ceart, 
p. 185. 

The pleadings in the early Chancery 
cause, in which Teige O’Doyne was 
plaintiff, and Charles O’Doyne, de- 
fendant, are to the same purport, and 
disclose the Irish custom very fully. 
O’Doyne claimed out of Iregan, be- 
sides his annual rents, and heriots on 
the death of each cauipfinne, various 
duties and services which are enume- 
rated in an inquisition stated in the 
pleadings, taken at Maryborough, be- 
fore the then going judges of assize, 
by which it was found that the claim 


to these extra rents and services was 
an usurpation, and that O'Doyne had 
title only to his ancient reserved pay- 
ments in the nature of a rent-seck. 
The king, however, affected to pass 
all by his letters-patent, which remain 
enrolled, and exhibit a curious picture 
of the times, with their meathers of 
butter, and crannocks of oats, and ser- 
vices-hooks, i. e., reaping-hooks, at har- 
vest, &c. 

The caiin-Jinne here mentioned was 
the head of each family of tenants, 
where the lands were held, as was ge- 
nerally tho case, by all the members of 
a family in common. The Case of Irish 
Customs, reported by Sir John Davis, 
states the office, and mode of electing 
the caun-finne, more particularly. 

That this was the sort of tenure 
which prevailed throughout Ulster, up 
to the time of the Plantation, appears 
by the Grand Inquisition of Ulster, 
printed in the Appendix to the Ca- 
lendary of Inquisitions for Ulster,” ono 
of the two volumes completed by the 
Irish Record Commissioners. This 
inquisition has reference to the church 
lands ; but as the prelates held these 
according to the Irish custom, the evi- 
dence is applicable to all. We shall 
take the finding as to the see of Ar- 
magh, as the first that presents itself. 
After reciting that the commissioners 
were directed, among other things, to 
distinguish the ecclesiastical lands from 
the lands of the crown, the finding 
proceeds as follows 

“ And further the said jurors doe 
uppon their oathes say and present that 
certain septs and families of the Irishrie 
hereafter named, have, tyme out of 
mynde, possessed and inherited, accord- 
inge to the Irish custom, certain towns 
and parcells of land, hereafter specified, 
&c. &c. Yielding unto the Archbishoppe 
of Ardmagh for the tyme boingc, in right 
of his archbishoppricke, onely the rents 
and dueties ensuing, viz. [And so pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the lands, and septs 
possessing them, and tho rents thereout 
respectively payable.] And further the 
said jurors doe upon their oaths say and 
present that the Lord Archbishopp of 
Ardmagh for tho tyme beinge could not 
att any tyme, att his will and pleasure, 
remove the above-named septs or fami- 
lies, or any of them, nor any of their 
ancestors, out of their said possessions 
or freeholds aforesaid.” 

The inquisition then proceedSf after 






f!ndings> to find that the 
archbishop was entitled to various 
other rents issuing out of divers other 
lands held^ beyond memory of man, 
by certain Irish septs, and that the 
archbishop could not at any time dis- 
possess or remove the Said septs, or 
their ancestors, or any of them, out of 
the said lands, at his pleasure ; and so 
with respect to various other lands be- 
longing to this and other sees, whence 
it appears plainly that the tenure by 
the Irish custom was analogous to our 
tenure in fee-farm or by copyhold. 

Now, the main object of the Planta- 
tion of Ulster, was, to substitute 
British Protestants for the Roman 
Catholic natives, and feudal tenures 
for the customary tenure, without lease 
of the Brehon law ; to substitute fee- 
farms and rents incident to reversions 
for the native rents seek, which left 
the landlord no effectual control over 
his estate. But to effect this, it was 
necessary to expel the native popula- 
tion, a proceeding both cruel and dif- 
ficult to perform ; for these poor 
people, having no other place to betake 
themselves to, were willing to pay any 
rent that could, by the utmost self- 
denial, be extracted from the land — 
but they would noi accept of British 
tenures. Those who had set their 
hearts on exterminating Irishmen out 
of the plantation, and who foresaw 
the possibility of such events as after- 
wards, in 1641, confirmed their appre- 
hensions, complained that the British 
were discouraged, parlicularly, by the 
London Companies, who — 

‘‘Finding the natives willing to over- 
givo rather than remove, and that they 
could not reap half the profit by Iho 
British which they could do by the Irish, 
w'hom they use at their pleasure, never 
looked at the reasons which induced the 
natives to give more than indeed they 
could well raise, their assured hope that 
time might, by rebellion, relieve them 
of their heavy landlords, whom, in the 
meantime, they were content to suffer 
under, though to their utter impoverish- 
ing and undoing, rather than not have 
a footing to entertain their expected 


lords. .... For your malesty’s 
greatest loss consists in the filling of 
the countiy with Irish, at whose mercy 
the few English lie ; for they may at 
pleasure surprise their houses, cut their 
throats, and possess their arms.” * 

It is a singular fact that one of the 
moat urgent intercessors for the Irish, 
who wrote repeated letters on their 
behalf, praying that they might not 
be expelled, was Sir Tristram, the 
progenitor of the Beresfords. Great 
numbers of them accordingly remain- 
ed, and wherever they remained, re- 
tained their traditionary contempt for 
British tenure — 

“ Mac Sw5ne Banagh,” says Pynnar, 
writing in 1618, “has two thousand 
acres ; he hath made no estates, for his 
tenants will have no longer "time than 
from year to yoar.”| “ Tirlogh O’Boyle 
liath two thousand acres ; he hath made 
no estates, and all his tenants do plough 
after the Irish manner.” “Donnell 
Mae Swyne Fame hath two thousand 
acres ; his tenants have no estates, hut 
from three years to three years.” 

But the records by which the ex- 
tent of Irish inhabitancy, and of Irish 
rejection of British tenures principally 
appears, are the rolls of inquisitions 
taken between the years 1025 and 
1639, finding in what respects the dif- 
ferent undertakers had violated the 
terms of their patents, I’he main 
provision in these patents was, that the 
patentees would not alien or demise 
to mere Irish. As to the provision of 
the Articles about making leases, there 
was nothing of that kind in any of the 
patents either expressed or referred to. 
The undertakers became hound to the 
performtance of the Articles of Planta- 
tion by crown-bonds, before the p^iten- 
tees passed to them. On these bonds 
they might have been sued ; but no 
breach of any condition of the bond, 
not included inThe instrument of grant 
itself, could ever have defeated the 
estate passed by the patent. In or- 
der, however, to see what it was that, 
these Ulster patentees really were 
bound to do, we subjoin the condition 


** Sir Thomas Phillipe’s Letter to King Charles L, Harris’s Hist., p. 247, 251. 
tJBy this must not he understood our present tenure from year to year, with its 
presumed continuance by a supposed new contract every year, till determined by a 
six months* notice to quit. This tenure may be said to be the creation of Lord 
Mansfi^d, who first devised it for the protection of tenants and the encouragement 
of agrl^ltnre. 
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of the bond itself, irhich anj one ac- 
quainted with the effect of legal in- 
struments will at once perceive puts 
an end to Dr. M‘Knight*s dream of 
indiscriminate perpetuities, as well as 
to any question of tenant-right of re- 
newal after the expiration of the first 
termors’ leases : — 

“ The condition of this obligation is 
such, that if the within boumloii A. B., 
or. his heirs, within three years, to be 
accounted from the first of Easter last 
ast, do erect and build one dwolling- 
ouse of stone or brick, with a strong 
court or hawini about the same, in or 
upon the proportion of land called the 
proportion of A, lying within the ba- 
rony or precinct of 1), in the county of 
E, and shall also, within the said throe 
years, plant or place upon the said pro- 
portions of land forty-eight able men of 
the age of eighteen years or upwards, be- 
ing born in England or the island parts of 
Scotland; which forty-eight men shall be 
reduced to twenty .several families at 
least, to he settled upon the said pro- 
portion in tins manner, viz., tho said 
A. B. shall substitute to reside upon the 
same (being allowed by the lords of the 
council of England or Scotland, or the 
lord deputy or chief governor of Ireland 
for the time being), and his family to 
be settled upon a demesne of six hun- 
dred acres, four fee farmers to be made 
by the said A. B., to be settled each of 
them upon one hundred and twenty acres 
a-piece ; six loa.seholders for three lives 
or twenty-one years, to be settled every 
of them upon one hundred acres n-pioce ; 
and shall place and settle upon the re- 
sidue of aenjs lying within said propor- 
tion, eight families or more of husband- 
men, artificers, or cottagers,their proper- 
rtions of land to be assigned by the direc- 
tion of the said A. B., and shall also, dur- 
ing tj^ie .space of five years after the feast 
of St. Michael the archangel next ensuing 
the date hereof, be resident himself in 
person upon the proportion or place ; 
such other person thereupon, as shall 
bo allowed as aforesaid, who shall bo 
resident upon the same, until the end 
of the said five years, unless by reason 
of sickness or other important cause, 
he ho licensed by the lords of the coun- 
cil of England, or by the lord deputy 
or chief governor of Ireland, to be ab- 
sent himself for a time ; and shall not 
alien the said proportion of land, or 
any part thereof, during tho «aid five 
years, to be accounted from Michaelmas 
next, but unto his or their under-te- 
nants, in form and manner before ex- 
pressed ; that then this present obliga- 
tion to be void, or else to stand,” &c. 


We are not aware of any of these 
bonds ever having been put in suit 
against patentees ; but very numerous 
proceedings were taken against paten- 
tees, for having demised to mere Irish, 
contrary to the provisoes of their pa- 
tents, a much more serious matter than 
any neglect to make leases,* as being 
attended with the forfeiture of the 
land itself. So far as the Crown was 
able to prohibit the Irish from remain- 
ing on the land, it spared no exer- 
tion; as the reader may judge, from 
a few of the inquisitions. Turn- 
ing, for example, to the county of 
Donegal, the jurors assembled at 
LiiFord, on the 2nd of April, 1G30, 
find that Sir Robert Remyngton held 
the great portion of Townaforis,” 
on condition that if he, his heirs, or 
assigns, should alienate the premises, 
or any part thereof, to any person or 
persons being mere Irish, or to any 
other person or persona who would 
not, within one year, take the oath of 
supremacy, then tho letters patent, 
quoad such parcels should be void ; 
and that Remyngton having conveyed 
the premises to one Maurice Berkeley, 
the said Berkeley demised certain par- 
cels of land which are enumerated, to 
different lessees, each for a year, and 
names the lessees, of whom they find 
that twenty-eight are “Meri Hibernici,” 
born in Ireland, and sprung from the 
Irish race, and that various others, who 
are also named, had not taken the oath — 
against the true intention of the said 
late king (Janies) in the said letters pa- 
tent expressed, and against the tenor 
and true intention of the said letters 
patent; and so the said Robert broke 
the said condition, by virtue whereof 
the said letters patent (they find) are 
avoided, and of no force in the 
law.” The next inquest finds that 
Owny Carter, wife of Edward Car- 
ter, grantee of Edward Harrington, 
had permitted a great number of 
mere Irishmen, who are named, to 
plough, graze, and pasture various de- 
nominations of the lands so granted, 
without any estate. The next but one 
finds the conditions of the Earl of 
Annandale’s patent broken by demises 
to various mere Irishmen, not of Eng- 
lish or British descent, some of the 
demises being for a year, some for a 
less term, whereby as well the said 
lands as the rents, issues, and profits 
thereof, are forfeited unto the now king, 
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bis heirs and successors.) The next 
finds forfeited thirty or forty other 
denominations of land demised by as- 
signees of the earl to mere Irishmen^ 
of whom the first who is named in the 
inquisition is Cooroghery O’CIery, pro- 
bably one of the family of the Four 
Masters, whereby, &c.” We dare say 
there are not less than five hundred 
findings of this nature, the tenures being 
in the great majority of cases for the 
term of one year, or up to Candlemas 
or Michaelmas, 'or without estate or 
tenure, and but very rarely for certain 
terms of years, and when so, usually 
for three. 

Hence we may judge to what an 
extent Irish tenancies and estates at 
will prevailed through these districts ; 
for the reader will recollect that they 
were only one class of undertakers 
who were absolutely prohibited from 
having Irish tenants on their lands, 
the admission of these being, to a 
greater or less extent, open to the 
other two classes of servitors and 
natives. 

Now mere tenancy-at-will, after the 
third lord’s time, became, as we have 
seen, the Irish copyhold ; and the na- 
tive®, wherever they were suffered to 
continue in those tenancies year after 
year undisturbed, would naturally 
regard their position, after a change 
or two of landlords, as settled on 
something approaching (in certainty 
to the ancient basis. Of this we have 
a pregnant example in Sir Henry 
Piers’s account of Westmeath, writ- 
ten in 1682 — 

“ They hold but from year to year, 
nor do they desire longer term. They 
have a custom on a stated day every 
year, to come and give warning to their 
landlords to provide other tenants for 
their holdings and houses, and this they 
will do as formally as if they were in 
earnest, and yet after all they intend 
nothing less ; for they will not leave 
the place with their good-will, whore 
they and their ancestors have sat. In 
this case you will have some of them 
loll their landlord, that they and their 
forefathers have been there as long, and 
perhaps longer, than he, and they will 
not out for him: whither should they 
go ? and the like stuff ; and this their 
shyness of leaving their ancient habita- 


tion is not without some cause. For, if 
one of them remove but to dwell in the 
next county, nay, the next parish, pro- 
vided it be under another landlord, he 
is, on every little pique with his neigh- 
bour, reproached with terms importing 
vagabond, or a forsaken outcast, &c. ; 
and so keen is his anima redeundi., that 
he is not at ease within himself till he 
make way for his return again, to the 
place, as he phrases it, where he ought 
to be — 

“ * Nescio qua natale solum dulcedane cunctoSf 

TangU et immemores non sinet esse sui' 

* Whence flprlngB this love of liomc, thia fond desire, 

This longing after oiu' paternal soil.’ ” — * 

(^Chorographical Description of West~ 
meath. Valiancy, Coll. Ilih. Vol. /., 

p. no.) 

In this last extract we may see all 
the true characteristics of that inde- 
finable claim to the land, which Mr. 
Sharman Crawford has so often per- 
plexed his audiences by attempting to 
describe. Dr. M'Knight says none 
but the metaphysical minds of the 
northern Presbyterians could have had 
acumen sufficient to distinguish this 
right of occupancy from the other 
additional rights which the tenant may 
superadd to it by his improvements ; 
but although it would require a great 
deal of metaphysics to deduce such a 
right from anything in the Articles for 
the Plantation of Ulster, or from any 
patent ever passed by the crown to a 
subject in Ireland, it does not require 
any unusual degree of intelligence to 
comprehend how a respectable tenant, 
though without a lease, might think 
it hard to quit a farm held by himself 
and his forefathers, while in no arrear 
of rent. The landlord who turns such 
a man out of possession injures him- 
self, and injures society. But, al- 
though we have heard of landlords 
very frequently evicting tenants for 
non-payment of rent, we have heard 
of very few instances of ejectment of 
old or respectable tenants, where no 
rent has been due; and we believe 
that, in point of fact, ejectments on 
the title are hardly ever adopted ex- 
cept where the misconduct of ex- 
tortionate middlemen has crowded the 
land with a population greater than it 
can bear. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to sup- 


* Could Addison have had the melody of this distich by Sir Henry Piers in his 
mind, when he wrote the Cato ? 
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pose that ^tenant-right originated in 
any Plantation of Ulster, as it is a 
mistake to suppose that Ulster was 
the only part of Ireland planted at 
that time. For wo must correct Dr. 
M‘ Knight in a very serious historical 
error, where he asserts that tenant- 
right is found upon every settlement 
that has been effected either cotempo- 
raneously with, or subsequent to, the 
era of the ‘ great plantation.* ” If that 
were so, and tenant-right had anything 
to do with these plantations, the cus- 
tom would be found in many localities 
little dreamt of by Dr. M'Knight, who 
appears to be quite unaware of the 
Plantation of Longford, of Leitrim, of 
King’s and Queen’s County, of part of 
Westmeath, of Wicklow, and of Wex- 
ford. Yet those were iill planted sub- 
sequent to the era of the Great Plan- 
tation,” by British undertakers, whose 
patents contain provisoes, and who en- 
tered into bonds, similar to those which 
we have above cited, and which patents 
are duly enrolled, and but for the dis- 
cf)ntinuance of our Record Commis- 
sion, would now be accessible to our 
historical students. If the subject 
were less serious, we might excuse an 
error which arises from want of infor- 
mation, as Dr, M^Knight’s mistake in 
respect of these later-planted counties 
evidently does ; but we cannot excuse, 
and must expose and censure a very 
gross misstatement of an historical fact, 
which Dr. M^Knight had full means 
of knowing not to be as he has alleged. 
Adverting to the objection that tenant- 
right exists in Down, though that 
county is not included in the Articles 
of Plantation, Dr. M‘Knight states 
that, as to 

‘^wo districts of that county, Clane- 
boy and the Ards, they were settled at 
the very time of the ‘ great plantation,’ 
and under the very same general con- 
ditions, with this exception, that the 
‘ undertakers,’ in consequence of a pri- 
vate arrangement entered into before- 
hand with Con. O’Neill, oF Castlereagh, 
the former * Tigheama Mor^ wore per- 
mitted to take their possessions by 
‘ townlands,’ instead of ‘ proportions.’ 
This is the only recorded aifference, so 
that the existence of tenant-right within 
the localities mentioned is at^ once ac- 
counted for.” 

This is a very gross misstatement. 
The Articles of Plantation do not in- 
elude any part of Down, and were not 
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devised or promulgated till 1G08, three 
years after the patents for those districts 
had passed, nor were there ever any ar- 
ticles or conditions of the kind Dr. 
M* Knight alleges, for any settlement 
in that or any other county, except 
for those enumerated in the Act of the 
Irish parliament of the 10th Charles I. 
sess. 3, c. 3, an Act which we are wil- 
ling to believe Dr. M* Knight never 
saw or heard of, for it puts an end to 
all pretence to allege that tenant-right 
is co-extensive with the Great Planta- 
tion of the seventeenth century. It is 
entitled “ An Act for securing the es- 
tates of the undertakers, servitors, na- 
tives, and others holding lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, in all and 
every the plantations made by our late 
sovereign lady Queen Elizabeth, or by 
our latemost gracious lord King James, 
or the king’s most excellent Majesty 
that now is, in the several counties of 
Waterford, Corke, Limericke, Kerry, 
Tipperary, Wexford, Wicklow, King’s 
County, Queen’s County, Westmeath, 
Leitrim, Longford, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Donegall, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Lon- 
donderry,” If tenant-right, then, were 
a creature of the Plantation, wo seo 
where we should look for it, but where 
we do not find it — as well as where we 
should look to find it noty but where it 
25; for we may see from this statement 
of what was done in the way of planta- 
tion, that Antrim, Down, and Mona- 
ghan were not plantation-counties at all, 
as indeed any one may bo satisfied, by 
reference even to the imperfect publi- 
cation of the Rolls of Chancery depo- 
sited in the libraries of the Queen’s 
Inns and Four Courts. Where so 
much mischief is attempted, with so 
much audacity, backed by so little 
knowledge, we do Dr. M'Knight an 
undeserved honor, when we censure 
him in language once addressed to a 
man of great learning ; but the words of 
Mayart are so apposite, that we cannot 
refrain from using them. Arguments 
and statements,” we will say, where 
Mayart says Histories — written by 

men who understand not the laws, nor, 
it may be, never had so much as a sight 
of the records, patents, or grants of 
things granted or done, whereof they 
write ; or, if they had, yet understood 
little of them, or what passed by them, 
they having little or no knowledge in 
the laws, are very weak authorities to 
ground a matter of so very great im- 
21 . 
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portaxioe tipon as this is, and which 
would not be evidence of itself alone 
sufficient to recover an acre of land 
that should be demanded upon such a 
title." 

Again, with respect to another dis- 
trict of Down, viz., Lecale, Doctor 
M' Knight exhibits singular want of in- 
formation, both as to the present and 
past state of that part of the country: — 

* * As to the barony of Lccale, al- 
though it is reckoned as a part of county 
Down, yet we are informed by Walter 
Harris, in his * Antient ani Present 
Sl(it6 of Dowrif that formerly it was 
‘ part of the county of Louth, and with- 
in the JEwglish Pale^* having been at an 
early period conquered and settled by 
John de Courcey. This part of the 
county Down, therefore, never came 
under the terms of the TJlster planta- 
tion, with the exception, perhaps, of 
some localities which may have be- 
longed to Sir t)on. Magenis, at the 
period of his forfeiture, during the civil 
war under Charles 1., and into the set- 
tlement of which the general law of the 
plantation was subsequently introduced. 
The exception of Lecale, therefore, com- 
pletely establishes the very rule against 
which it has been supposed to militate, 
as it proves that the * tenant-right’ is so 
thoroughly identified with the ‘ planta- 
tion,' that it has not, till the present 
hour, penetrated into a fragment of the 
* English Pale’ in the eastern division 
of the county, although that fragment 
is on all sides environed by tenant-right 
neighbourhoods.” 

' Tenant-right in Lecale at the pre- 
sent day is recognised just in the same 
way as in other parts of Ulster, viz,, 
on some estates and not on others; and, 
as to that district formerly having be- 
longed to the English Pale, so did all 
that part of Ulster, as any one may see 
by the published records of the appoint- 
ment of sheriffs for Down, Newtown- 
( Ards)> Antrim, and Coleraine. Really 
it is just matter of complaint that per- 
sons promulgating doctrines of such 
consequence, and professing to base 
them on the acts of the crown in for- 
mer times, should not make themselves 
at least acquainted with the accessible' 
sources of information, before exciting 
the minds of the queen's subjects to 
aggression on honest men’s property. 

It is a farther mistake to suppose 
that tenant-right is limited either to 
Ulster or apy particular plantation 
there or elsewhere. Ulster probably has 
retained the custom most tenaciously, 


as being last Anglicised, as weU as 
on account of the respect there habi- 
tually paid to the claims of the im- 
proving tenant — a respect which is 
just, and which, among men of com- 
mon sense and common honesty, is 
never disregarded. But, as wo have 
the bare tenant-right of occupancy in- 
sisted on in Westmeath, in 1682, so 
we might find it to-day in immemorial 
operation on particular estates in 
Meath, in Longford, in Clare, and 
elsewhere — a remnant of an old system 
which once pervaded the whole island, 
but which certainly did not make the 
island prosperous. 

For, that the prosperity of Ulster 
is due in any degree whatever to this 
mere occupancy tenant-right, irre- 
spective of improvements, we utterly 
deny ; and that occupancy tenant- 
right and improvement tenant-right 
together have been the only, or the 
main causes of its prosperity, we deny 
also. We think it requires no extra- 
ordinary observation to perceive that 
a resident nobility and gentry, of the 
same religious and political opinions 
with their principal farmers and free- 
holders, living like friends and good 
neighbours among them, participating 
in their pleasures, and often members 
of their lodges, have had na incon- 
siderable share in that prosperity, and 
we would be very great hypocrites, 
indeed, if we abstained from declaring 
our conviction that the active and 
thorough-going spirit of the Protestant 
religion has had at least as much to do 
ill creating the prosperity of Ulster 
as either the one or the other. 

We are, therefore, entirely at issue 
with Dr, M'Knight, in his assump- 
tion that tenant-right alone has ij^ado 
Ulster what it is. Donegal is one of 
the most “ tenant-right" counties of 
Ulster, and the poorest ; we may add, 
it is also the least Protestant: those 
who may think the remark invidious, 
will please to recollect that a writer 
cannot shut his eyes to facts, and that 
the declaration of facts is sometimes 
a higher duty than the observance of 
the conventional courtesies of a liberal- 
ism that sometimes degenerates into 
sycophancy. Dr. M'Knight, it seems, 
ascribes kll the prosperity of Ulster to 
tenant-right ; tenant-right, he submits, 
made Ulster prosper in spite of Protes- 
tant institutions : hence you may per- 
ceive with what a hopeful prospect of 
succcess you may extend it over these 
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parts of Ireland where it will not have 
to contend with those disadvantages. 

Ulster, my lord, previously -to 
the reign of James L, was, by far, the 
most disturbed (quarter of Ireland. In 
the preceding reign, the rebellion of one 
of its chiefs was sufficient to occupy, 
for several years, all the disposable 
force which the crown of England could 
raise, while it reduced the English 
Exchequer to a state of all but gazetted 
bankruptcy. Munster and Connaught, 
at the present day, arc never to bo 
named in comparison of what Ulster 
formerly was : and yet the policy of 
James 1., in reference to the Plantation 
settlement, had the effect of speedily 
rendering the north cxi;mplary for its 
tranquillity, as well as for its moral and 
economical superiority over every other 
section of the kingdom. The solitary 
elements of fixity of tenure^ and limited 
rentSy prevailed over all the disadvan- 
tages attendant upon a policy, in other 
respects exceedingly contracted, if not, 
in some points of viow% altogether bar- 
barous ; and what, then, is to hinder 
the success of a similar experiment in 
your lordship’s hands, amidst the libe- 
rality and enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century ? All your lordship 
needs to do, is to declare the Ulster 
custom to be the law of universal Ire- 
land, namely — [the Ulst(3r custom, as 
amended, remodelled, and now last de- 
fined by Dr. M‘Knight]— that every 
tenant farmer, on giving up, or being 
removed from tho occupancy of his 
premises, shall have an absolute right 
to sell his entire interest, whatever that 
interest may be, to tho highest and 
fairest hona fide purchaser, without any 
authoritative control on tho part of his 
landlord. [This is not the Ulster cus- 
tom.] Let a right of pre-emption bo 
in all cases conceded to the latter, in 
the event of his disliking the purcha.ser 
as \ tenant ; but let it not be compe- 
tent to any landlord to purchase out 
the tenant-right, in perpetuity, on his 
own account. [This is not the Ulster 
custom.] In Ulster, it is not uncom- 
mon, or rather it formerly was not un- 
common, for landlords to purchase 
the tenant-right of a property, in order 
to keep out a tenant whom they dis- 
liked, and they then again sold that 
right to a tenant of their own selection. 
In the legalization of this process, it 
would be necessary to provide that the 
tenant-right should be a permanently 
inalienable inhoritanco of the tenant 
population alono [this is not tho Uls- 
ter custom], to which no lauded pro- 
prietor could legally succeed, even in 
right of his own purchase, otherwise 
than for the object stated: and the rea- 


son is, that there may alwajs be in the 
country an indestructible tenant pro- 
perty, binding tho rural occupants to 
the soil, and to the constitution, by a 
fixed class interest,*' 

Further — 

“ There is not only moral reason, but 
a strong political necessity, for some 
overruling interference, in order that 
the community may bo protected against 
the extortionate cruelties which a sys- 
tem of entire irresponsibility, in this re- 
spect, is directly calculated to cover, if 
not positively to encourage. 

“ No system of tenant-right adjust- 
ment can ever be worth one iota in 
the way of ‘ finality,’ unless it shall in- 
clude a fixed, legal machinery, for tho 
doterniination of rents. [This is not 
tho Ulster custom.] This, I have al- 
ready shown, was done by tlie crown, 
ill tim original settlement of Ulster, and 
it must he done over again for all Ire- 
land, by the British Parliament, if wo 
are to liave anything, except the mere 
‘ beginning of an end,’ to our existing 
discontents. The mischief in Ulster is, 
that, by increasing the amount of rent, 
at his pleasure, every landlord, who is 
regardless of consequences, has it in his 
power to annihilate the tenant’s pro- 
perty at his own mere discretion [this, 
at last, U the Ulster custom] ; and this 
is a state of the law which cannot bo 
reasonably cxpoctod to afford satisfac- 
tion to tho tenant masses.” 

The reader will probably begin to 
suspect that we have misrepresented 
Dr. M‘Knight in tho summary of his 
argument, which we set forth at the 
commencement of this paper ; for he 
here asserts that he has already shown 
that the crown, in the original settle- 
ment of Ulster, established a fixed, 
legal machinery for the determination 
of rent,” and undoubtedly, if Doctor 
M‘Knight had shown anything of that 
kind, we w’ould have greatly misrepre- 
sented him. But Dr. M‘ Knight is 
guilty of a very audacious misrepresen- 
tation, in asserting that he has showti 
anything of the kind, or that anything 
of the kind ever existed. The crown 
fixed the rent to be paid by the paten- 
tees, but it left the patentees at perfect 
liberty to.'bargain for such rents as they 
thought fit from their own fee-farmers 
and lessees. In the Star-Chamber pro- 
ceedings against the London Compa- 
nies, indeed, they are accused of having 
discouraged the settlement of British te- 
nants, « by their excessive rayzing the 
rents from 40s. and 50s. a balliboe^ tinto 
£10, <£P2, £20, and £30 a belliboe,'* 
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whereby the English were and are 
much disheartened, and the natives doe 
farre exceede the British : and divers 
ould British tenants have been by them 
put out from their said lands, and their 
farms lett to the native Irish, some for 
the same, and some for lesse rents than 
the British did give,” which assertion 
of the crown’s right to see the lands 

? lanted with British, and cleared of 
rish, according to the original inten- 
tion of the settlement. Dr. M'Knight 
pretends is evidence that the crown 
reserved the right, and constituted 
some tribunal for the purpose, of fix- 
ing what rent the tenants of these 
corporations, and of individual under- 
takers, should pay their lessors thence- 
forth to the present day, a right which, 
we need scarcely add, the crown never 
pretended to possess ; any pretension to 
which would indeed have prevented 
the sale of a single patent ; and a tri- 
bunal which never had any existence, 
except in the imaginations of men in- 
flamed with the criminal desire of seiz- 
ing on the property of others, but who 
have not the moral courage of poor 
Conner to avow the true grounds on 
which they are prepared to call for 
social revolution. Mr. Conner makes 
no pretence of justifying his proposal by 
Star-Chamber judgments or metaphy- 
sical inductions, but says, in a word, 
that rents ought to be brought down 
five millions a-year, and that those five 
millions ought to be given to the oc- 
cupiers of the soil. It is a proposition 
which has the merit of being easily 
understood, and is put forward in a 
manner that shows Mr. Conner to be 
perfectly convinced of the justice and 
expediency of what he proposes, and 
under no necessity of cloaking either 
from others or from his own con- 
science the naked truth, that he thinks 
the labouring poor have too little, and 
the landowning classes too much of the 
produce of the soil, and that the dis- 
parity of distribution is so great as to 
require immediate adjustment, by 
taking the excess from the one class, 
and making a present ofit to the other. 

“ In place of the wretched piddling 
of these (improvements’-compensation) 
bills, let us go to work on the sound 
principle which I have laid down, that 
of getting rid of the lesser evils, by 
doing away with the greater ones, of 
which the lesser form a part, and in 
which they are bound up. Let us, I say, 
on this just and sound principle, strike 


at the groat source of evil — the undue 
competition for the scarce land — by a va- 
luation. This valuation would leave, at 
least, five millions annually in the hands 
of the tenantry, which are now taken 
from them in extortionablo over-rent. 
The portion of this sum laid out in im- 
provements would, in fifteen years, in- 
crease these five millions to fifteen mil- 
lions annually.” — Letter to Times, p. 20. 

Of course the millions gained by 
this bold stroke multiply as fast as 
the proceeds of the basket of earthen- 
ware, in the Eastern tale ; and the 
picture of prosperity in Ireland, drawn 
by Mr. Conner, as resulting from this 
happy revolution, almost rivals that 
painted for England, under the opera- 
tion of free trade, by Mr, Cobden. 
But neither Mr. Conner nor Dr. 
M‘ Knight can abide the idea of free 
trade in land, except when it is the 
tenant-right that is for sale. Then, 
indeed, it is plainly monstrous” — it 
is Dr. M‘Knight who now speaks — 

on the part of any landlord to set a 
limit to its value, as is now (he might 
have added, and as has always been) 
openly done in many cases. The only le- 
gitimate mode of determining the value 
of any article whatever (that is, we sug- 
gest, always excepting land to let) is, to 
put it up to a sale by free competition, 
and then its actual value is precisely 
what it will honestly bring, and neither 
more nor less.” Such are the con- 
trarieties of tortuous designs, where a 
man knows that he seeks to do some- 
thing wrong, and yet dare not look his 
criminal intention in the face. 

Dr. M*K night is, of course, pre- 
pared with the usual reply to the na- 
tural suggestion that what he counsels 
would be robbery — namely, you do the 
same with money by your usury la^vs ; 
why not prevent the exaction of ex- 
cessive rent for land, as you do of ex- 
cessive interest for money? But wo 
had better hear Dr. M^Knighl’s own 
defence of himself 

“ Tho idea of limiting the extrava- 
gant demands of landlordism, is, it 
seems, a downright ‘ robbery it is 
* confiscation’ of property, and I know 
not what other wickedness besides. 
Well, supposing it to be all these hor- 
rible things, will your lordship permit 
me to suggest to your consideration the 
following points: — 

Is a man’s money, which he has 
personally earned, less his property than 
is tho land which he has purchased 
with it, and will your lordship, or will 
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the British parliament, permit him to 
charge any amount of interest for it that 
lie pleases ? On tho contrary, if he shall 
accept one farthing beyond the rate 
legally fixed by act of parliament, will 
you not both punish him as a usurer^ and 
compel him to refund the gains so un- 
worthily acquired ? The man’s money 
is unquestionably his own ; he may throw 
it into Mount Etna if he pleases, and 
ou have no right to prevent him ; but 
0 may not take advantage of the ne- 
cessities of his neighbours, by the exac- 
tion of an unlimited rate of interest. 
How, then, do you reconcile it to your 
consciences to commit all this ‘ robbery,’ 
so long as the usurer’s property retains 
tho shape of gold, silver, or bank notes ; 
but the moment he turns it into land, ho 
may extort ton thousand per cent, if he 
can get it, without eliciting on your 
parts a single compunctious sigh ? JDo 
you not fool that there is a very gross 
iiiconsisitmcy in defending the public 
against usurious extortion, and alleging 
conscientious scruples about intcirfercnce 
with a system of tenfold worse oppres- 
sion, in reference to the tenures and the 
rents of land ?” 

If Dr. M^Knight had reflected for 
a moment, he would have seen that this 
analogy, which he has thoughtlessly 
borrowed from reckless declaitners, is 
no excuse whatever. The usury laws 
enabled no man to keep another's 
money, paying six per cent, only, when 
ho had contracted to pay ten. He 
should return the money if he did not 
like Jhis creditor’s terms. Give the 
landlord back his land, and then (how- 
ever impolitic) decree any maximum 
rent you will ; but the usury laws offer 
you no justification in keeping his 
land, and paying him a less rent than 
you contracted for. Wo observe some 
citations from Paley and Bacon in Dr. 
M^night’s essay, respecting the mu- 
tuality of right and obligation. For a 
student of these works. Dr. M^Knight's 
ethical sense is very imperfect. 

Mr. Mitchel, when proposing the 
legalization and extension of tenant- 
right, on principles much less ex- 
treme, at the meeting convened by the 
Irish Council, plainly avowed his con- 
viction that the country was in revolu- 
tion — a state of things which justifies 
great individual wrongs for the com- 
mon safety. Neither he nof Mr. Con- 
ner attempt to excuse a transfer of 
property,” as Mr. Mitchel declared his 
measure of tenant-right would be, on 
any ground lower than the will of the 
people in national convention. 

Dr. M^Knight is, as usual, ready 


with the assurance that this concession 
would put an end to all Irish discon- 
tents, and holds out as usual the threat 
that either French or American in- 
vaders would be welcome, so long as 
his panacea is not granted. We do 
not believe that Dr. M'Knight is jus- 
tified in imputing so great a want of 
honesty to the Irish people, and we 
think he grossly insults the minister 
whom he invites to purchase a main- 
tenance of the union on such terms. 

Mr. Conner deals neither in threats 
nor cajolery. Ho sees the misery of 
the people ; and seeing no other way 
of relieving it than by diminishing their 
rents, he insists that their rents shall 
be diminished. The poor people will 
tell you, he says — 

“ That they cannot aiford to drink 
their buttermilk, and are obliged to eat 
their dry potatoes in the dark, not being 
able to purchase any kind of light in tho 
long winter nights. That it has boon 
known that scraghs have been used as 
bed-clothes. Thijy are obliged to sell 
their entire crops to pay the rent ; and 
in the summer following, should the po- 
tato crop come short, as it frequently 
docs, their hearts arc torn when their 
children look in their faces for that food 
which they have not to give them ! 
During those seasons, which are called 
tho fainting months, the life is kept in 
them by the purchase of a little oatmeal 
on credit, at a price twice, often three 
times, tho sum for which they were 
forced to sell their oats for tho payment 
of their rent : and this extravagant 
price is still further increased by law 
expenses at quarter-sessions for tho 
debt. That so heavy and grinding are 
the oppressions on them, that they are 
not h*lt wherewithal to supply farming 
implements, or oven seed to sow their 
ground. Hardships coming on them, 
and seeing tho high road their destina- 
tion, they were at length charged with 
tho shooting of Mr. Such-a-one, tho 
landlord or agent. They were forced 
to sell their last pig or cow to pay 
attorneys and fee lawyers; they wero 
found guilty on * false evidence,’ and 
transported or hanged as the case might 
bo. Tho remnants of the families have 
either sunk into the grave under tho 
pressure of want, or live in tho greatest 
poverty in towns, where hunger has 
forced many of them to become thieves 
and prostitutes.” 

The picture, although highly-colour- 
ed, is, in its main features, horribly 
true ; but who are the landlords of 
these oppressed poor creatures ? Not, 
generally, tho Irish gentry ; but very 
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generally, the Irish strong farmers-— 
the yery men on whose behalf this 
demand of a perpetuity and valuation 
is now made, and who, if they had 
the power, would at once assume the 
position of petty landlords, and tyran- 
nise over their cottiers more ruthlessly 
than any other class in the country. It 
is cottier-right much more than tenant- 
right, the country stands in need of: 
but the tenant-farmers of Ireland would 
be the first to exclaim against any sys- 
tem which would give holders of Jess 
than ten acres a perpetuity in their oc- 
cupancy. 

But there are cases where the 
tenantry holding directly under em- 
barrassed head-landlords are in — or in 
a state approaching — this condition. 
In such cases, who, let us ask, are 
they who thus grind the poor, who 
thus wring them, and reduce them in 
the necessary means of food and shel- 
ter, below the condition of beasts ? 
Not the ostensible landlord. He, poor 
wretch, is but his creditor’s bailiff. 
Relatively to his own necessities he is 
as impoverished as the tenant. The 
true landlords, in these cases, are the 
mortgagees, the judgment-creditors, 
the insurance-companies, the rich ab- 
sentee capitalists, who contribute not 
a farthing to the relief of their poor 
tenant’s misery: for these are virtually 
their tenants, and on them a share, if 
not of the reproach, at least of the 
loss arising from such a state of affairs, 
ought ultimately to rest. 

It is plain, in cases of this kind, rents 
must come down — as indeed they have 
already done. As the law, however, at 
present stands — either where rents can 
no longer be realized, or where poor- 
rate eats them up as fast as they fall 
due — the loss falls first on the land- 
lord, who lives on the last five shillings 
or half-crown in the pound ; next, it 
annihilates the security of the puistw 
encumbrancer ; next squeezes out 
the encumbrancer above him ; and so 
on, in extreme cases, up to the party 
having the first charge, who, if he 
has lent prudently, may realize his 
principal and interest. We cannot 
object to this operation of the law in 
ordinary times. If the lenders have 
miscalculated their security, they must 
pay for fheir imprudence ; but in ex- 
traordinary timds, in great revolutions 
of property, such as these writers 
contemplate, the burthen would pro- 
bably have to be borne distributively. 
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and all parties interested should abate 
in proportion. 

Of course, these distributions and 
adjustments of the loss never enter 
into the speculations of men like Con- 
ner and M* Knight, whose imagina- 
tions are wholly occupied with the 
gain which their clients would realize 
by dipping their hands into the pockets 
of the class above them. Conner, whose 
whole soul is engaged on behalf of the 
poor, probably never entertained a 
thought, hostile or otherwise, towards 
the landlords, beyond the one fixed 
idea of taking from them the five mil- 
lions a-year w'hich he wants for the 
people. Dr. M‘Knight, however, if we 
are to judge from the tone of the fol- 
lowing remarks, which he volunteers 
very unnecessarily, w^ould have no ob- 
jection to use the opportunity which a 
valuation-rent would afford, to pull 
down the upper classes to his own level : 

“ The earnings of the Irish peasan- 
try, taking them on an average, one 
with another, do not exceed £10 a-year 
per man ; and on this wretched allow- 
ance they must not only live themselves, 
but must support their wives and fami- 
lies. Now, at this rate, a landed pro- 
prietor, with a rental of X20,000 a-year, 
is declared by your landlord-law to be 
WOKTU two thousand peasants, inasmuch 
as you absorb the whole ycarhj earnings 
of two thousand peasants for his compuU 
sory support. There is my Lord Pep- 
percorn, for example, who scarcely ever 
sets a foot in Ireland, except in the way 
of a brief rustication during a few 
weeks in the year, wliilo his tenantry 
arc left to the uncontrolled mercy of ail 
descriptions of irrcsponsihilityr from 
the highest degree to the meanest ; and 
my Lord Peppercorn carries away, out 
of the country, at least £80,000 a- year, 
and is, consequently, in the logio^of 
Anglo-Irish law, worth any eight thou- 
sand amongst her Majesty’s loyal pea- 
santry in Ireland ! ... If an in- 

vading enemy, either from France, or 
the United States of America, were 
sailing up Lough Swilly, I need not ask 
your loraship whether the single arm of 
my Lord Peppercorn, or my Lord Veri- 
sopht, or my Lord Clod Harlequin, or 
any other individual arm, however titled 
and dignified, or the united arras of 
eight thousand of Ulster’s loyal, hardy, 
fierce peasantry, would do most effec- 
tive work in her Majesty’s service on 
that day ?” 

D'r. M‘ Knight may rest assured 
that neither the Marquis of Abercorn^ 
nor Lord Claude Hamilton^ nor the 
other noble person, whose name he 
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travesties, but whom we do not re- 
cognize, will be at all lessened in the 
estimation of sensible men, by this 
unbecoming ribaldry. W e must further 
tell him, that, in disparaging the 
claims of property, he appears not to 
be aware that he disparages the claims 
of labour ; for, property is labour 
accumulated ; and no man would work, 
in order to lay anything by, if his 
labour, when realized in its results, 
were to be less respected than his 
labour in act. 

We have followed Dr. M'Knight 
through a great many windings and 
turnings, and have found at last that it 
is only Mr, William Conner, disguised 
as a philosopher, we have been pur- 
suing. We have made many efforts to 
understand Mr. Sharman Crawford; 
but have found him on no two occa- 
sions of the same opinion : one day 
taking occupancy as his basis ; another 
day, improvements, disclaiming occu- 
pancy ; a third, both ; and these in- 
stabilities of purpose, associated with 
so many abstract postulates and meta- 
physical distinctions, that we have long 
since come to the conclusion that that 
gentleman does not understand him- 
self, and that his definitions and heads 
of bills are not worthy of the public 
attention. Mr. Crawford, however, 
has made use of an argument, both at 
public meetings and in the House of 
Commons, which we cannot pass with- 
out exposing as grossly deceptive. The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, in 
providing compensation for tenants 
holding from year to year, for lands 
taken by railway companies, directs 
compensation for ‘‘any just allow- 
ances” that would be made by an in- 
co’i^mg tenant. The meaning of these 
allowances is perfectly well known in 
law, being allowances for away-going 
crops, and remuneration for tillage 
done by the 'outgoing tenant, accord- 
ing to the usage of the country. Wig- 
glesworth v. Dallison, reported in 
1 Douglas’s Reports, p. 28, is the lead- 
ing case in regard to customs of this 
kind, in which the usage of the country 
is allowed to supersede the general law 
of emblements, but “ which have not 
any application to instances in which 
the express terms of the tenancy are 
at variance with them.” (Chitty on 
Contracts, 2d edit. 294.) Mr. Craw- 
ford, however, assures all public mee^ 
ings, and asserts in the house, that this 
provision of the Lands’ Clauses Act has 
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given a legalized existence to tenant- 
right, and that the tribunals in Ire- 
land have so decided. The fact is, 
that it was Mr. Crawford himself, sit- 
ting with another justice, who gave 
this clause the highly illegal interpre- 
tation he refers to ; and he now cites 
this, his own decision, in aid of his 
own argument, taking care, however, 
not to mention the name of the learn- 
ed judge whose authority he relies on. 

We may add, as another example of 
the practice of this gentleman, his 
notice of motion in the House of Com- 
mons which stands for the day on 
which we write — viz., that the benefit 
of the Ulster tenant-right should he 
extended to improving tenants in other 
parts of Ireland. The house, unex- 
perienced in Mr. Crawford’s defini- 
tions, will probably not perceive that 
this is very different from compensa- 
tion for improvements, although the 
mention of “ the improving tenant” 
would lead any one not versed in those 
matters so to take it, inasmuch as the 
tenant-right would draw with it com- 
pensation for occupancy besides. 

Reverting to the case of the London. 
Companies, and of absentees generally, 
we would take this occasion to express 
some opinions which we believe are 
now very generally entertained. Ab- 
senteeism is, no doubt, a great evil, 
and the state has unquestionably the 
power, in applotting taxation, to make 
a distinction between income so de- 
rived, and that spent among the people 
who produce it. That constitutional 
power has even been extended to the 
resumption into the hands of the crown 
of estates wholly neglected by their 
owners ; and, when the owners are 
corporate bodies, incapable of deriving 
gain to individual members from their 
possessions, the state has also an un- 
doubted right to say, you must sell 
for a reasonable price. Many persons 
are of opinion that the London Com- 
panies are now functi officio, and that 
on receiving the marketable number 
of years’ purchase of the rents re- 
served from their lessees, they might, 
with propriety, retire from their own- 
ership of those great tracts in Ulster. 
The city of London has been greatly 
aggrandised by the receipt, and ex- 
penditure there, of u large portion of 
the rental, for upwards of two centu- 
ries: the nursing supervision of the 
Companies ia no longer necessary 
Londonderry, where all the objects of 
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the Pkntation, as modified by subse- 
quent acts of the legislature, have 
been completed ; and we do believe 
the time has come, when these great 
absentees could, with benefit to all 
arties, resign their trust into the 
ands of a population, now, in every 
way able to talce care of itself. 

We desire here also to express our 
opinion that the distinction we have ad- 
verted to between corporate bodies and 
individual proprietors, and between re- 
sidents and absentees, ought to bo re- 
garded in any legislation, for the pur- 
pose of taking waste land for public 
purposes by compulsory purchase. 
Great public necessities can alone jus- 
tify legislative interference with pro- 
perty ; but when the necessity arises, 
absentees, especially if they have no 
individual interest, ought to be reach- 
ed first, and individual residents last. 

As to the tenant-right of Ulster, 
from which wo have been led away by 
these considerations, so far as it rests 
in occupancy, we do not see how it 
would be possible, even if expedient, to 
legalise such a right, consistently with 
the spirit or theory of our law. We be- 
lieve the respect shown to old, respecta- 
ble tenants — even though they should 
not have been on the land through three 
successive devolutions of the rever- 
sion — to be just and expedient. We 
would wish, so far as we can influence 
lauded proprietors in Ireland, to re- 
commend to their imitation the prac- 
tice, in this respect, not only of men 
like the Marquis of Londonderry, in 
Ulster, but of others, such as Sir 
William Somerville, in Meath, and of 
many other landlords elsewhere, with 
whom the claim of being an old tenant 
on the estate is virtually as much respect- 
ed as a claim of copyhold. But even if it 
were possible to legalise those claims, 
and by law to turn them into titles, we 
would not desire to see the present 
kindly relations of the parties put on 
that footing ; for it is in the kindness 
and mutual confidence, and in the 
wholesome power of control, guaran- 
teed by the system, as it at present 
works, that its main social advantage 
consists. While we would, therefore, 
desire to see the occupancy tenant-right 
of Ulster, as it really exists, with its 
immemorial incidents of discretion and 
control, on the part of the landlord, 
practically recognised, we can see no 
means of promoting its adoption other- 
wise than by the force of opinion, and 


by the general inculcation by precept 
and example, of the landlord’s golden 
rule — ** Live and let live.” 

But so far as the custom rests in im- 
provements made by the tenant, it 
ought, if possible, to have the force 
and sanction of law. We need not 
enforce the justice of the tenants’ 
claim to compensation for having in- 
creased the value of his land ; he ought 
to have his share of the additional 
wealth called into existence by his ca- 
pital applied to the land furnished to 
him by the owner. We need not 
dwell on a principle recognised by 
three successive governments, and 
which must soon become law. We 
may observe, however, that any mea- 
sure for this purpose must necessarily 
be encumbered by machinery ; that 
the measure now before parliament 
will, probably, require revision ; and 
that, of the various plans hitherto put 
forward, that suggested by the Irish 
Council seems capable of being car- 
ried into effect with least collision of 
interests and least vexation. Lot us 
add also our opinion, that any measure 
of that kind ought to be without pre- 
judice to existing customs, and to such 
special farming contracts as landlords 
and tenants may think fit to devise for 
their own advantage. For our own 
part we believe that the man who 
would not improve on a forty- one year 
lease, at a moderate rent, would not 
improve on a perpetuity ; and wherever 
the power to grant such a lease ex- 
ists, which the legislature, we think, 
might safely extend to all cases, we 
strongly recommend both landlord 
and tenant to make their agreement 
for themselves. 

Such are our views of tenant-r,ight 
as it really exists, and as it may, in one 
of its aspects, be legalised. Machinery 
for determiningrent, we will not discuss, 
any more than machinery for determin- 
ing how much the traveller ought to 
give to the highwayman. The owner 
alone has a right to say how much he 
will take for the use of his property. 
Poor-rate and the ordinary laws of de- 
mand and supply are sufficient guaran- 
tees that he will not henceforth get 
more than reasonable ; and the fate 
of many hundreds of puisne creditors 
will probably, before another year shall 
have passed, render it as impracticable 
as inexpedient for an Irish landlord to 
incapacitate himself for his^ duties by 
incurring debt* 
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GARLANDINE AND THE TUTOR — A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 
DY GEOFFUY nRIKFLKSS, ESQUlltE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

’Tis a fact well known on the Hanks of Rhino, 

When the vineyards gleam in the pale moonshine, 

And the trellised clusters are bending low. 

Tinted with autumn’s riji’ning glow. 

That a mighty shade in a purple vest — 

I shan’t now stop to describe the rest 
Of his clothing — is seen the hills to climb, 

Which hang o’er ruined Rudesheim.* 

Many have seen him, with eye appalled, 

Dodging about the Nicderwald, 

Where, should the tourist chance to stand, 
lie’ll see the best of the Fatherland ; 

Thence his raptured eye may mark 
Many a stately villa and park. 

With dome, and hamlet, and cloister grey, 

Feeping from lindens far away. 

I’ve gay.cd myself on that landsea])o rave. 

And ne’er saw any on earth more lair ! 

’Twas at the hour when sunbeams rise 
Above the river where Bingen lies. 

And morning’s saffron mantle fell 
Upon the shrine of Koca-Cappelle, 

Where a Avoodon lady stands in a niclu*, 

With a massive silver candlestick, 

In which each pious pilgrim fixes 
llis daily share of ‘‘ a pound of sixes.” 
hloiintcd on donkeys Ave gained tin*, top. 

Where the heat Avas such we were like to drop; 

When lo ! there stood, mid the forest’s shadis 

As jolly a tap as ever was made 

Where wine was sold, drink lit for. an earl. 

And by a monstrous pretty girl. 

’TaviU repay, dear friend, your trouble well, 

’fo leave your couch, at the Rhine Hotel, 

An hour at least ere the sun can rise, 

’J''o get one glance from that fraulein’s eyes. 

But from digression we must refrain. 

Or we never will get to Charlemagne. 

Doctors say that the night air’s bad 
For one to roam out in, lightly clad. 

1 fully agree in that maxim old ; 

But the emperor never catches cold 
When forth he comes, as daylight fails. 

In a shirt which the climbing his tomb’s sharp rails 
Has left rather short in regard of tails ; 

And he blesses each night, in the pale moonshine. 

The purple grapes of his darling Rhine. 

Many a summer’s morn is buried. 

The tide of •time has ebbed and flowed, 


* Tt is a popular tradition, that tho shade of Charlemagne is seen to cross the 
river between Bingen and Rudesheira. Whenever tho vintage promises to be un- 
usually good, it is attributed by tho peasants to this apparition . — QkVs Legends, 
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Since he of tlie iron hand was ferried 
Across to the Pliantom’s dim abode ; 

But when he brcaihctl this upper air — 

As ancient legends truly tell — 

He had a daughter passing lair, 

Whom the monarch loved right well. 

And though that land doth still abound 
In lustrous eyes that brightly shine, 

No maid there ever yet was tound 
To be compared with Garlandine. 

’Mid the blaze of light. 

On a festal night. 

The flash of a dark black eye 
May softer seem, 

In its radiant gleam, 

Than the moon in a summer sky ; 

But the dazzling spark 
It shows in the dark, 

Is loo bright for a poor man’s good. 

Who knows not the art 
To preserve his heart. 

If art there be that could. 

Alas ! for me, 

I ne’er can sec 

Such eyes without fear of danger. 

Nor can find a cure. 

For they won’t ensure 
A doubly hazardous stranger. 

The eye whose hue 
Is a lender blue. 

Is much more fatal I know to view ; 

And so they found. 

For knights came round 
From many a distant mile ; 

Hot words wc’.re delivered, 

And lances shivered. 

For that bright maiden’s smile. 

But all would not do 
For the valiant crew. 

With their tossing plumes and their pennons gay. 

Though they paid morning visits, and stayed all day. 

And emptied whole flasks of foaming wine, 

There was not one man 
Of the mailed clan 
His point could carry, 

Or persuade to marry 
The emperor’s daughter, Garlandine. 

And though at her gate. 

Both early and late. 

Princes and nobles in troops would appear, 

It didn’t much fret her. 

She liked few things better 
Than sending them home with a flea in the ear. 

She’d think nothing at all 
Of going up to the wall. 

To say, with her best satin dress on. 

When a knight came to dine— ^ • 

“ It is all mighty fine. 

But you do not lodge here, Mr. Ferguesson.” 

“ pray be so good, for the sake of my song, 

To pronounce here the antepenultimate long 
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These two lines I’ve stolen, for sake of prosody, 

But I beg you will mention the fact to nobody. 

Oh, woman 1 in our hours of ease” — 

I quote a poet whom you know — 

Ye are the very deuce to phiase ; 

Dear creatures, why should this be so ? 

We know how di'eadful is the bore, 

When she we worship like a star 
Is seen, upon some ball-room’s floor. 

Waltzing with a damned light hussar ; 

His arm is round her faiiry waist, 

Encircling all you di*eam of bliss. 

And the lips you long to taste 
Turn kindly pouting up to his. 

It is most trying to the feeling 

Of even the mildest-manncr’d folk. 

And makes one wish, one’s grief concealing, 

That we had learned to waltz or polk. 

Thus felt each suitor 
When he saw a tutor. 

With manners and form of uncommon grace, 
Witliout any warning. 

Usurp one morning 

What he thought was destined to be his place. 

There had come, at an hour which was rather late, 

A wayworn youth to the castle gate, 

Of comely features, and stature tall ; 

And the warder asked, as he neared the wall. 

If he wanted aught, with a surly grin. 

The stranger replied, that he wanted in. 

That sort of gammon is all in ray eye ; 

Don’t you wish you may come it — only try.” 

Tlien he winked, as he said to himscli‘, “What a Guy 1” 
But Charlemagne near, in the warm snnsliine. 

Lay, gazing down on his own bright Bhine, 

AVitli some beer drawn mild, which that climate suits, 
(’Tis a liquor 1 like to drink with cheroots) 

And hearing this noisy talk at his door, 

He summons the youth to come before 
I [is presence august, that he might know 

Why he had bored the warder so. 

***** 

The stranger his learning soon recounts — 

He can write, he says, and can cast accounts — 

Can break a charger, or read quite pat in 
The tongues, then so rare, of French and Latin. 

He could also, he modestly added, speak — 

But this was a bounce — a little Greek ; 

Could play the piano, the harp, and sing. 

And strike with his lance the smallest ring. 

Carl listens, is charmed, and says, ’Twill do;” 
Then, rising, concludes the interview. 

“ Uncommon kind, how the gods do grant 
The sort of things that we monarchs want.” 

Such was the Emperor’s silly boast — 

But for once he re<5koned without his host j 
And thought how nicely at last he’d caught a 
Teacher of French for his pretty daughter. 

So he asked the stranger to stay to dine. 

And be presented to Garlandine. 
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I'm fond, being nought but a hungry sinner, 

Of the varied joys of a splendid dinner ; 

When the turtle-soup is fair to see. 

The green fat well mingled with calipee. 

I like entrees, but the sort of dish 
I’m most j)artial to is a kind of fish — 

Pinkcens ; but gourmands, I think, of late, 

Who know the best, have called it bait, 

White bait, thou’rt pleasant enough in the main. 
With buttered brown bread and pink champagne ; 
But still can I fill a banquet’s pause 
With a lobster pate and oyster sauce. 

And few things arc better to cat, I know. 

That veal made into a fricandeau. 

Oh, ye mortals, unlearned that arc. 

For ye ne’er have dined with the North-East Bar, 
What can your ravenous, ignorant maw, 

Know of the joys of that feast of Law. 

The “ cottelettcs de saumon,” the “cremes” so nice, 
The cool Lafittc, the champagne in ice. 

Creaming up to the crystal brim. 

Till midnight’s taper waneth dim ; 

The feast of reason, the flow of soul, 

That mantles round each glorious bowl ; 

The wit that flashes, of brilliant sort, 

The ready jest, and the neat retort — 

From the learned father, with head so bald. 

To the callous junior, recently called; 

Who, if he’s properly up to his work. 

Into his pocket should put each cork. 

That he may know when a single flask fiiils ; 
Waiters arc such infernal rascals. 

Briefs were unheeded in that gay revel, 

Pleas and demurrers sent to the devil — 

To those unpleasant realms below, 

Whither the dead attorneys go. 

And the living shall also.”* 

Even as I pen these stanzas few, 

^J'here rises before me, in long review. 

Each well-known face of that jovial crew. 

A wave of the wand of necromancy, 

And back they troop to the eye of Fancy, 

Forms which have long in darkness lain, 

Are seated around the board again. 

Some arc dead this many a yeai‘ jf 
In scarlet and ermine some appear ; 

Learned judges, with very thick pates. 

While others arc city magistrates. 

Some are sleeping much at their ease. 

On nice soft chairs in the Common Pleas. 

Become fat-witted and dreadfully stout. 

With law, and leisure, and port, and gout. 

Some have gained, by their legal quirks, 

Places snug in the Board of Works ; 

And those who love not the air of cities, 

Have long paired olF on Belief Committees ; 

Some state offices deftly fill. 

And some, like myself, arc briefless still. 


* Vide Dublin University Magazine, Vol. xxvii., p. 408. 
t Of course 1 must be here uuclerstood to anticipate the fate of my learned bre- 
thren G. B. 
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And the rising tear to mine eye doth steal, 

As I hoar the sorrows of Lucy Neal ; 

And again I laugh, until like to die, 

“ At the house which fell into chancery 

And I feel my breath coming uncommonly short 

At the musical chime of The Pewter C^uart. 

I’m an old man now, and the wish were vain. 

But would I could live my life again ; 

Roaming the crowded hall about, 

My bag well filled with parcels stout ; 

Diving down to those shades obscure. 

As in my time each learned man did, 

Emerging then with a face demure, 

Gowned and wigged, and neatly banded. 

But really 1 sin beyond expression — 

Dear reader, pardon this my last digression. 


“ It was iddlesse all” at Ingclheim, 

That castle which stands on a rock sublime ; 

AVith ramparts stout, and an iron gate. 

Looking so sadly desolate. 

The day is over long — long ago. 

When, banners on high, and battles below. 

Were seen by those grey and mined towers, 
Wliich now in hoary grandeur shine, 

Down on that vale, whore, girt with flowers, 
Sweeps foaming on the glorious Itliine. 

Bless my soul ! could the Baron rise 
From the marble coflin wherein he lies. 

And see the change on that river’s tide, 

Which hath come to pass since the night he died. 
Sec the steamers that, to and fro. 

Puffing, “ at stated periods,” go. 

Little I ween his eye would reck. 

Glancing down on the i)coplcd deck. 

Where crowds of staring Cockneys tread, 

Each with his guide-book bound in red. 

Ladies in bonnets and smart vissettes. 

Bandboxes, couriers, and grisettes ; 

Kelners* all tearing about like the wind. 

For cheating Englanders” mucli inclined ; 

In small-clothes fastened with clasp behind, 

And jackets uncommonly short in the waist. 
Tumbling about in desperate haste ; 

Rushing from stem to stern like mad. 

With smoking viands uncommonly bad. 

Salad, red cabbage, boiled beef, and lishes. 

Served upon oblong, small white dishes ; 

And wine poured into a labelled ihisk. 

Of every sort that a man could ask. 

JSn passant f I’ve heard what, if true, is a shame. 
Though the labels do differ, the wine’s the same ; 
And the choicest which falls to the tourist’s share, 
Is nought but the Rhine *‘vin ordinaire.” 

Could the old Herr Baron behold all this. 

He would be hugely surprised, I wis ; 

And turning roitncl with a sigh of pain, 

(ict back to his marble sleep again. 


Anylice, “waiters. 
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The banquet was over, the chamber cleared 
Of all save the vintage, choice and ripe ; 

The fire was trimm’d, and a knight appeared, 
Bearing the Emperor’s amber pipe. 

The mighty wood lire its radiance threw 
Around the chamber, so large and dim, 

And then the guest for the first lime knew 

How a lad) ’s bright eyes were fixed on him. 
Oh, Love I wliat is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal?” Byron said. 

I know not what it is ; but, by the powers. 

When you once get into a lady’s head, 

Or heart, what(*vcr poets write or savants say. 
There is in g( iicral the deuce to pay. 

I’ve passed tlie season of iiianlioodN prime, 

But my heart ilies ba(‘k to that olden time, 

AVhcii L whirled along in the ma/sy dance, 

'JN'eath the sunny ra)f of Beauty’s glanc(‘ ; 

And felt the rapturous, thrilling charm 
Of her young breath, coming soft and warm. 

I'he languid eye, the skin like milk ; 

'fhe silver whisjior of trailing silk ; 

The twinkling feet ’iieath the* Instie’s ray, 

That over the well-chalked lloor would play ; 

The t(‘ndcr grasp of the white gloved Jiaml, 

As round wo went to Strauss’- band. 

All ! those times were to me most sweet; 

1 don’t (lance now, it so hurts my feet; 

JMy waist is thick, my bieath is short — 

J'm a mart)!' to gout, and fond of port, 

And, alas ! pr(*fer — how a mortal errs — 

Short whist and elderly dowagers ! 

To the angel whose charms are so very divine ; 

But the angel dines out — her aunt asks n to dine. 
And hero may 1 add how obliged 1 fc ‘‘1 
'Fo that friend of all who lov(‘ good things, to Peel, 
For the small relaxations, I must call ’em small. 
Which have made the price of French wini'S to fall. 


The Emperor thought 
flow neatly he’d got 
Exactly the sort of man h<* wanttal, 

Scliools were so dear ; 

In short it was clear. 

That with his liargaiu he was (piite cnchanictL 
But let us pass 
From this Ko)al Ass. 

What reader fair will the tutor blame 
If, with impunity, 
lie seized the opportunity 
Of teaching his pupil the verb ja VAhne” 


Fathers and mothers, 1 warn ) e till, 

Ye know not how sad a chance may fall. 

If to the domestic hearth )e bring 
A htindsonm man who has learned to sing ; 

Who also is skilled in the art to wear 
His moustache trimm(‘d to the nieest hair ; 

With u‘tty whiskers, and curls oiled oft. 

And the 'Moivair cxprcaoiou” — oowild, so soft— ^ 
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Sprucely attired in vesture trim : 

Oh, fathers and mothers, beware of him, 

He is worse than a cornet of light dragoons. 

So look sharply after your daughters and spoons, 

« « « 

* * * • 

*Twas night ; the moon, with ray serene, 

Smiled gently o’er the sylvan scene ; 

Each castled crag, each wooded height 
Sparkled beneath her silver light. 

And the clocks were heard to chime 
“Elf”* from the towers of Jngleheira, 

Thick Hakes of snow were falling fast. 

Drifting before the angry blast. 

Keen frost had crisped the surface white — 

Tri short, it was the sort of night 
When few would feel inclined to roam. 

Except some luckless henpecked wight. 

Who found it rather hot at home. 

The Emperor, whose mind of late 
Was much disturbed by cares of state. 

Lay sleepless on his hed of down — 

A fact which well the truth attests 
Of how the head which wears a crown 
Oft on a sleepless pillow rests. 

He rose with a yawn, 

Tut his dressing gown on. 

And threw a fresh log on the crackling fire ; 

Then he ligiitcd his taper 
With a match made of paper. 

And grunted and groaned till you thought he’d expire. 

How is it that no man. 

Not even a Homan, 

In Lent, who retires frohi his dinner so light — 

For there can be no question, 

’Tis dire indigestion 

Which keeps us so often from sleeping at night— 

How is it that all. 

When such things befall. 

When they toss and they think. 

But caiiTzo^ sleep a wink. 

However they much feel inclined to — 

When of yawning they tire. 

Will get up, i)oke tlie fire. 

Then take a look out of the window ? 


When day’s weary toils arc o’er. 

And ciire-untroublcd mortals snore ; 
And slumber's mantle, soft and sweet. 
Has fallen upon South Frcderick-strcct- 
That narrow row of houses straight, 
Where men of law do congregate ; 
Where we write, and dine, and sup. 

In a back attic, two pair up ; 

Where each gloomy house contains 
At least one youfti of learned brains, 


Eleven. 
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Who in his ardent spirit feels 
That he is destined for the seals. 

And hopes to fill that cushion shady. 

Where rested once goodnatured Brady. 

But to the final goal must press. 

Besot with duns and brieflessness ; 

Gazing oft with wistful eye 
When some attorney passeth by ; 

Watches for the far-ofl’ dim 
Tiiuo, when luck shall come to him. 

Oh, ye in briefs and gold who revel. 

Bethink you of that lonely devil. 

Who for weary long years must-a 
Bndure the painful “res angusta;” 

Watching witli soul and eye of hope 
Until the gates of Fortune ope. 

Perchance you too have long defied 
The billows of that adverse tide. 

Like him, too, your hearts have been stirred 
With sirikness of the hope deferred ; 

And, the arduous struggle i)ast. 

Have won the goal of Fame at last. 

Have ye ere lent a hand to save 
One strngglcr from that stormy wave ? 
Brotliers J the hand that gui<lcs this quill 
Would gladly help your troubles still ; 

The brain from whence these thoughts proceed 
Hopes you may each and all succeed. 

Have faith — the rugged way pursue — 

What man has done, man still may do. 

See, gazing the future’s vista down. 

Fame standing, with a silken gown. 

Hug not attorneys — they arc sinners. 

Who eat, without remorse, your dinners. 

Then send as often as you please 
Enormous briefs — without the fees. 

Avoid that height of human ills. 

The payment of your tailors’ bills ; 

Be wary — ^prudent — do not fret. 

And you shall all be judges yet. 

But whither roam I, fancy borne? 

Two hours before the dawn of morn 
We left the mighty Charlemagne 
Advancing to wie window sill. 

Where lie felt a sudden pain 
Through his bones and marrow thrill. 

And little wonder — for the sight 
He then beheld would turn to stone 
The heart of any mortal wight 
Who doth a handsome daujpiter own. 

He saw his beautiful Garlandinc — 

The fairest flower on the banks of Bhinc— 
With a very thin dress on her form divine. 
Stealthily go 
O’er the frosted snow. 

And I grieve to say — ^for her sex, a^ck — 

In order to save a double foot-track. 

She carried the tutor upon her back. 

It was a deed the reverse of right 
' For a lady to do on a frosty flight ; 
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And the Emperor grew with fury white, 

In dire amaze at th^ novel sight. 

lie thought, as he turned in again, to bed, 

How he’d cut off, next day, his daughter's head, 

And make the tutor his sin repent, 

By hanging him over the battlement. 

But rejection came with inorning’s ray. 

Chasing this purpose dire away, 
lie summoned his peers and paladins. 

And soon the marvellous talc begins — 

Asking each grave, old married man. 

Of whom he had a chosen few. 

What would be the most prudent j)lan 
Bor one thus circumstanced to do ? ' 

He put with much tact 
A question abstract. 

As was befitting 
Wilhout committing 
Himself by mention of any name ; 

The whole privy council 
To a man pronounce ill- 
Naturcdly that it was a inonstrou.s shame. 

But their collective wisdom 
Hid not seal his doom. 

For they added a j udgment which was queer enough. 
Although the matter was perplexing, 

And to a parent vexing, ,, 

'Twould be better they thought to lot the culprits off. 

AN’ith an oath, and a gleam of mute surprise 
Lighting the orbs of his saucer eyes, 

’fhe Em])cror turned to the luckless wight, 

Who had been summoned to hear his doom. 

And, trembling, thought that his hour was come. 

Tell me,” said he, ‘‘Sir Egenard, 

What do you think were a fit reward 
For one who commits an act so black. 

As to ride by night on a lady’s back ?” 

^Vith faltering voice, and piping eye, 

The tutor replied, that he ought to die, 

For such very revolting trcaclicry. 

“Heath!” said the Emperor, scowling grim — 

“ Heath would be much too good for liim. 
Henceforth, your lot with hers is cast. 

And never these old walls again — 

The scene of guilty gladness passed — 

Shall that form so loved profane. 

All those holy chords are riven, t 

Which joined our hearts in nature’s tie ; 

Forth to the woods, by merfials driven, 

This very instant both shall fiy. 


Years rolled on 
And the pair were gone 
No onejsnew where. 

And none seemed to care ’ 

Fof^thc lady no more than a wooden log ; 

Except as I’ve hoard 
(And my heart was stirred), 

A certain little, ugh-, img-faced dog, 

VOL. XXXI. — NO. CLXXXIV. 2 M 
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Who would whine at night 
And still try to bite, 

Whoever came to see him in his tub. 

But, ’twixt you and I, 

They say the reason why 
Was, they forgot to bring him his grub. 

MORAL. 

Now comes the moral, no line is complete 
Unless with a proper proportion of feet. 

Thus a tale, whether written in verse or in prose, 
Should ne’er want a moral, at least at the close. 
Young ladies, with soft eyes, brown, hazel, or blue, 
I address for the present this stanza to you. 

Be not, my dear creatures, in too great a haste 
To refuse a parti ” who’s not quite to your tiistc ; 
’Twould be better for all of you, better by far. 

To select some young gentleman '‘called to tlie bar,’ 
Than incur the uncommonly serious disaster 
Of eloping at night with a French singing-master ; 
You will find the advice I thtis oflfer you good, 
Accept of it, then, in the spirit you should. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848, 


Revolution in France 1 Let Europe 
tremble to her centre at the sound. 
Let monarchs and subjects alike stand 
aghast. The hideous spirit is once 
more evoked, ^vhich, but half a cen- 
tury ago, devastated mankind — which 
crushed and overturned emj)ires, and 
made the fair plains of Europe a 
desort — which added to ruthless vio- 
lence the subtle poison of its ])rlncl- 
plos, that both body and mind might 
sink at its apjn’oach, that it might be, 
in every sense, the destroyer — which 
scattered anarchy, rapine, and infide- 
lity far and wide — and in the scenes of 
riot, terror, and perphixity in which 
it revelled, disclosed to the astounded 
beholders an amount of deformity in 
human nature, when naked and un- 
controlled, far exceeding what it had 
ever entered into the mind of man to 
conceiv(‘> before — and such as we most 
fervently trust, it never will be our 
fate to witness again. Once more is 
this dreadful j)ower free. Democracy 
in Fi ance has burst the chains to which 
a mighry compnu’or and its owui ex- 
cesses had consigned it, and stands 
forth once more, at large — and princes 
and ])Olentates, and great nations rush 
forward now wdth anxious haste, and 
eager rivalry, to offer homage and cou- 
gratnhition to this newly-risen power, 
and England, whose pride and glory 
it was to have riveted its chains, is 
foremost in her acknowledgments ; 
all, all are eager to projiitiate the 
divinity ; they crowd onward with the 
indecenTTftiste of cringing courtiers to 
a newly-proclaimed sovereign, emu- 
lous in their strife to sccni’c the youth- 
ful monarch's smile, or avert his 
frowns — 

_ “ Can such things he, 

And overcome us like a suinmcr cloud, 
Without our Siicciul wonder.” 

Doubtless it may be, that, schooled 
by the past, this mighty power may 
shun the enormities by which it fur- 
' merly was made infamous. It may be 
^unquestionably, that the ovcr*niling 
Providence, who can adojit what in- 
struments he pleaseth, may direct the 
might of this newly-refreshed giant to 


the most beneficent purposes, and that 
under such guidance it may prove a 
blessing, instead of a terror and a 
scourge. This time alone will reveal — 
W’^e know not, we write while the tid- 
ings are still ringing fresh in our cars, 
and before wc have had leisure to exa- 
min(5, or it has had oj)portuuity to 
display, its character and features — 
wc have barely caught a gliiiqisc of 
the banner wbich it has unfurled, and 
as wc read the motto there inscribed, 
we pronounce the self-same words 
which w(‘re shouted in the cars of the 
humilated Louis and his heroic queen, 
as the ruflian mol) of Paris defiled 
before them, with fierce derision, 
through 1h(‘ir royal palace of Ver- 
sailles — the words which were bellowed 
from the Ihroats of the savage rioters, 
who burst into the august presence of 
the national assembly, demanding, 
with dreadful menace, from the cow- 
ering deputies, the fullilment of their 
demands — the words which rang in 
the (iurs of the five thousand victims 
of the five days of Si‘ptomber, who 
fell untried, in the ])risons of Paris, 
by the hands of a hired gang of but- 
chers — the words Avhich ^larat. Dan- 
ton, llobespicrre, and the kindred 
fiends with whom they were allied, 
chanted in their career of regicide 
and of blood — the words which thus 
consecrated, euibodif'd, and expressed 
the sol(‘. creed of the French nation, 
after they had formally, and with 
solemn rite, renounced their allegiance 
to the Supreme Being, and denied his 
exivStence — the words JjIberty, Fra- 
ternity, Equality. 

This jirinciple of democracy is one 
which is altogether new to mankind — 
it is avow'cdly a claim for the ignorance 
of the country to control its intelligence 
— it is a formal declaration that pro- 
perty shall be stripped of its legitimate 
iiitlucnce, and shall succumb to blind 
passion and brute force. Such doc- 
trines have been universally scouted as 
monstrous by all the sages of antiquity. 

Among the great nations of anti- 
quity democracy could not have ex- 
isted, because of the universal pre- 
valence of slavery. Let the political 
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ijistitutions of the country have been 
as free as they could be made to every 
citizen of the state, still the domestic 
servants, the labourers, the mechanics, 
the artisans, in short, the physical 
force of the country ; the men whose 
position doomed them to labour while 
it debarred them from the acquire- 
ment of education or of property — 
the lower classes, those who are now 
by the proclamation of the self-con- 
stituted provisional government of 
France, declared politically equal to 
the wisest and most independent in 
the land ; those amongst the ancients 
were all slaves — a class to whom politi- 
cal rights were never accorded ; demo- 
cracy, conse(tuently, as it is now under- 
stood, could not thou by possibility have 
existed. In Athens, which is the only 
state of antiquity which is ever brought 
forward as an instance of a democratic 
constitution, it is calculated that to a 
population of less than 100,000 free 
inhabitants, there were 400,000 slaves. 
But for this feature in its constitution, 
Athens certainly would be an exam- 
le of an ancient democracy ; not, 
owever, the Athens which Solon es- 
tablished ; that sagacious lawgiver 
took effectual care that property 
should be efficiently represented, but 
Athens as it was subsecjuently revo- 
lutionized. And what an example do 
we there find of the evils of popular 
control, though so much better than 
what is meant by modern democracy. 
Do the pages of history contain a 
paraUel to the uncertainty and vacilla- 
tion which perplexed the public coun- 
cils of Athens, to the corruption, 
treachery, and want of all principle, 
which has made their whole adminis- 
tration, foreign and domestic, for ever 
infamous. 

In America, indeed, we have an 
example of a people becoming a 
mighty and a prosperous nation un- 
der a democratic constitution. It 
would lead us much beyond our pur- 
pose to examine the workings of the 
democratic principle in the American 
Union — to inquire how far the pros- 
perity of that great nation is owing to 
the inherent energy, industry, and 
steadfastness of purpose of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and to the unbounded 
extent of fertile land which is on every 
side open to the enterprise of their 
people — to inquire how far their pros- 
perity has been in spite of their insti- 
tutions, instead of being aided by 


them, and how many and how great 
arc the defects both in their public 
administration and social character, 
which is obviously referriblo to the 
form o^overnment under which they 
live. The most favourable and dis. 
passionate authorities on the American 
constitution, M. De Tocqueville for 
example, speak universally of the 
“tyrant majority of the overpower- 
ing influence of this tyranny, not only 
on political affairs, but on the admi- 
nistration of justice, oil the conduct of 
magistrates and jurors, nay, even on 
the very minds of men, so much so, 
that there is no civilized country 
where the freedom of thought, speech, 
or action, is so little permitted or un- 
derstood, unless it be in the most ab- 
ject submission to the omnipotent will 
of the “ tyrant majority.” And in 
estimating the value of the American 
constitution, wc must not lose sight of 
the fact, that it has not yet had to 
struggle against a heavy amount of 
debt, such as all old countries have 
inherited — and, by the way, the con- 
duct of the Pennsylvanian State in re- 
pudiating their obligations, to the 
shame and reproach of every right- 
minded American, is as forcible an ex- 
ample as could be given of the irresis- 
tible sway of the “ tyrant majority.” 
Neither, above all, must wc forget, 
that it has never had to contend 
against the great difficulty of all other 
governments — a large, half-employed 
pauper population ; the position of 
America to which we have adverted, 
enables every man to earn his liveli- 
hood ; the spirit and enterprise of the 
people impel them to avail themselves 
of it. The sedition, the heart-burn- 
ings, the hostility of classes, the taxa- 
tion, the tumults and d.LvOntent, 
which take their rise from the poverty 
of the lower classes of the country, 
arc, in America, from its territorial 
position, wholly unknown : against 
this great evil their government has 
never yet had to contend. And long, 
we most fervently trust, may it con- 
tinue so ; and may wc never forget, 
that when the famine pressed heavily 
on our land, the kindly voice of sym- 
pathy rose universally from our Ame- 
rican .brethren, throughout the whole 
extent of their wide domains, and 
the full hand of their abundance was 
eagerly and effectively stretched forth 
to aid us in our distress. 

But surely anj^ chance of success in 
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this perilous enterprise of democratic 
government — any liope of escaping the 
miseries of anarchy, and being driveni 
to take refuge under the yoke of des- 
potism, is to be derived from the pu- 
rity of principle, from the simpleness 
of taste, from the fixedness of pur- 
pose of the people by whom the at- 
tempt is made. And how is France 
prepared in these particulars ? France, 
n nation to whom, with comparatively 
few exceptions, principle, honour, and 
truth are unknown ; France, the only 
nation upon record in whom unques- 
tionable gallantry and courage arc 
found to consist with a total absence of 
generous or chivalrous sentiment — a 
people to whom every incident in life 
to be of interest must be dramatic — 
who seek in the minutest trifles of 
their existence to produce an effect, 
to create a sensation — with whom ac- 
tion and enterprise arc valueless if it 
be not beheld and applauded — who 
know not, and are incapable of appre- 
ciating or of admiring, the self-deny- 
ing heroism, the power of truth, which 
constrains an upright man to abide 
with desperate fidelity by the cause 
which he believes to be right, and by 
the faith which he has solemnly plight- 
ed. These are serious accusations to 
make against a whole people ; and 
grievous would be our offence if we 
were to make them falsely or incon- 
siderately. But we think the time 
lias come when these countries should 
resist the French mania with which, 
for the last twenty years, wc have 
been invaded. It is time to put a 
stop to that practical fraternity which 
ihe French have recently proclaimed, 
and their construction of which they 
have so characteristically illustrated by 
dnving"^r labourers pellraell out of 
thr 3 iT country, without money or cloth- 
ing, by threatening to rise ca masse 
against the mill- owners of Havre and 
iioulougne, if an English labourer 
were found within their walls ; and 
this, too, while we hear of no such 
manifestation of “fraternity” towards 
any other foreign labourers in France. 
Our government should no longer 
cringe to that of France, and be sub- 
missively led by her to interfere, to 
our own great discredit, against the 
rights and interests of the other na- 
tions of Europe. We did so when 
we co-operated with France in estab- 
lishing revolutionary thrones in Por- 
tugal and in Spain, in both instances 


in direct violation of the settled law 
of succession in each country. We 
did so yet more flagrantly when, in co- 
operation again with France, we dis- 
membered the kingdom of Holland, and 
established the revolutionary throne 
of Belgium. If there was one article 
niorc distinctly guaranteed than an- 
other, by the treaty of 1815, it was 
the integrity of the kingdom of Hol- 
land. Those treaties the present pro- 
visional government of France have 
declared to be a nullity, and not 
binding on their new-fangled republic ; 
but, in truth, no governmeut of France 
ever practically regarded them when 
it suited their interests to do other- 
wise. If there be in the foreign po- 
licy of Europe an admitted and un- 
questionable axiom, it is the vital im- 
portance of maintaining a powerful 
and independent kingdom at tnc north 
of France, between France and the 
ocean ; and yet England, forgetful 
alike of policy and treaties, joins her 
humiliated navy (with the glorious 
recollections of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar in its memory) with that of France, 
and the fleets of France and of England 
united blockade the Scheld, to dis- 
member the kingdom of our ancient 
ally. And what has England gained 
by this truckling to France? Hear 
the authority of the illustrious states- 
man who is now taking refuge in our 
country — he who, perhaps, oiall living 
foreigners is best disposed to England, 
though, of course, giving^ to his own 
country his first duty. Tn 1846, M. 
Thiers took occasion to attack ihe fo- 
reign policy of France ; and what was 
M. Guizot's reply ? Why this — “ On 
every part of the globe,’* he said, 
“ where the policy of France and Eng- 
land had been at variance^ in Africa, 
Spain, and Greece, France had fully 
and boldly followed the course pointed 
out by her interests” — .and might we 
not suppose that it is somewhat in de- 
rision tnat he goes on — “ without com- 

f iromising in the least the friendly re- 
ations between the two governments, 
thanks to their intimacy,” 

Why this submissive spirit on the part 
of England should exist, it would lead 
us much from our present purpose to in- 
quire. We refer it to the ascendancy 
which the monied interest has of late 
years acquired, to the dread of war, 
to the determination to hold by the 
most powerful, to the poverty of spirit, 
to the feebleness of principle, and to 
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the abject selfishness which must ever 
characterize the councils of a state 
acting under such influence. Let 
England maintain the independent po- 
sition, and assert the right of self-ac- 
tion that becomes a great nation ; or 
if, in the mystery of diplomacy, it be 
necessary that states, like weak-mind- 
ed men, should have their confidants, 
in the name of truth let England seek 
for such in nations of the same cha- 
racter and principles as herself; but 
not in licentious, anarchical, and in- 
fidel France. 

France is essentially anarchical. 
M. Gruizot knows the people well; 
his habits of profound study and 
calm philosophical research well qua^. 
lify him to be an authority on this 
or any subject of which he writes; 
his genius would do credit to any peo- 
ple, and his consistency does as much 
as that of any individual man can do, 
to throw a gleam of virtue over the 
dark mass of corruption in which the 
public men of France, for the last 
fifty years, have lived, and moved, 
and had their being. ^ 

M, Guizot thus writes, in 1838, in 
Le Revue Francais ; — 

** As far as the state is concerned, the 
malady that prey on it is the enfeehlemeut 
of authority. I do not say of force, 
which makes itself to be obeyed ; the 
depositories of publio power never had 
more force, perhaps never had so much : 
but of authority recognised beforehand, 
as a principle, and felt as a right, which 
has no need to recur to force ; of that 
authority before which the mind bends, 
without the heart being abased, and 
which speaks with command, not as re- 
posing on fear, but as based on neces- 
sity,” 

This enfecblement of authority” 
naturally flowed from the excesses of 
the first Revolution, and the total abo- 
lition of every institution to which 
(when not perverted by abuse from its 
legitimate action) the nature of man 
voluntarily yields reverence — the des- 
truction of tbo nobility, the overthrow - 
of the church, the precaution which 
was taken to guard against any legiti- 
mate local influence, or conservative 
principle growing up in the state by 
controlling the disposition of property, 
making it compulsory on a father to 
diviije uis property, both real and per- 
sonal, among all his children, or as the 
law now is, leaving him but one share 


to dispose of, so that if a father has 

3 >ur sons, he has a disposing power 
ver but onc-fifth of his property. 
The licentious character of their press, 
the degraded condition of their clergy, 
wretched pensioners of the state, and 
the mad impulse which was given to 
the cravings of plebeian ambition — 
these things have sown and nurtured 
in France the seed of the revolutionary 
spirit Avhich makes all chance of con- 
stitutional government, as we under- 
stand the term, hopeless, and gives the 
French people no refuge from anarchy 
but under the iron despotism of a Na- 
poleon or a Louis Philippe. Take 
into account, too, their total inexpe- 
rience of anything like habits of admi- 
nistration of aflkirs, and the catalogue 
of their disqualifications for popular 
government is complete ; no munici- 
palities, no corporations, no associa- 
tions throughout the whole of France ; 
the entire country, thirty-five millions 
of people, submitting unresistingly to 
the dominion of a corrupt and luxuri- 
ous capital. 

This subjection of the whole coun- 
try to the capital, which is so extraor- 
dinary a feature in France, is owing to 
the unparalleled extent to which the 
system of centralization is carried, to 
tne absence of commercial or other 
profitable pursuits, which creates such 
a craving for government employ- 
ments, and to the prodigious extent to 
which the government interferes in the 
general economy of the country. In 
France, the army, the navy, all excise 
and custom-house officers, the police, 
all the legal functionaries throughout 
the departments, all the magistracy of 
the departine^^ts, mayors and their de^ 
putics, prefects and sub-pr^f!:'Tits, all 
are appointed by the government. So 
is every one in connexion with the 
post-office, the masters of all the 
schools, the superintendents of all the 
roads and bridges, every postilion and 
post-horse that travels on the roads, 
and every labourer who breaks the 
stones with which they are repaired, 
all arc appointed by the state. The 
ministers of religion of every Chris- 
tian persuasion, and, since the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, even of the Jews, are 
salaried by the state ; the theatres are 
supported by the state, and houses of 
infamous resort are licensed by the 
state, and under its control. fSo 
that for everything the Frenchman 
is referred directly to the govern- 
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ment— -for protection from abroad, for 
discipline at home, for instructio|i 
when younff, for employment when Ire 
grows up, for the excitements of dissi- 
pation while he is living, and for the 
soothing consolation of religion as ho 
dies. The direction of all these va- 
rious departments of the social eco- 
nomy rests with the supreme authority 
in Paris ; and let a Parisian mob, or 
a Napoleon, or Louis Philippe, but 
seize the Hotel de Ville and the tele- 
graph, and he has France. All the 
functionaries and employes of the state, 
all their wide-spread influence, which 
covers France as with a mesh — all 
spring from Paris. 

And if anything were still want- 
ing to account for the dominion of 
the capital over the whole empire, 
it is to be found in the wretch- 
ed condition of the rural population 
of France, occiisioned by the ope- 
ration of the law as to the distribu- 
tion of property, of which we have 
spoken. In France, by reason of this 
law of infinite subdivision, there are 
now no less than five millions and ‘ a 
half of distinct proprietary families ; 
averaging each family at four persons, 
there are, consequently, twenty mil- 
lions of persons, out of a popula- 
tion of thirty-five millions, depen- 
dent, to a greater or less degree, 
upon landed property. The whole 
area of France is about one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of acres. 
There are few or no manufactur- 
ing or commercial towns to ab- 
sorb the population — with the ex- 
ception of Lyons, Bourdeaux, and 
Marseilles, none of any account; so 
that from the combined operation of 
this hiil^against accumulation, and the 
nature of the industrial resources of 
the country, it has come to this, that 
comparatively few of this proprietary 
enjoy a revenue of more than four 
hundred a-yenr, while nearly one-half 
of them are seized of estates of the 
annual value of two pounds ! 

Doubtless these small rural proper- 
ties are the scene of much industry 
and frugality. We make no doubt, 
too, that there exists here a consider- 
able share of devotional feeling. But 
the labour which is forceJ on the 
French by the necessities of their con- 
dition, is no more an evidence of in- 
. dttstrious habits, than the piety which 
is only found when they are out of the 
way of temptation, is an evidence of a 


pure religion. Let the Frenchman 
acquire but the smallest indepen- 
dence — ^give him what will purchase 
one of the government life annuities, 
which are so common in France, and 
he is away at once to the capital, and 
there plunges, with the ardour of one 
who has at length found his congenial 
element, into the whirl and excitement 
of the dissipated throng. 

There could not, possibly, be^ a 
greater mistake than that of suj^sing 
that the recent Revolution in France 
was any sudden outburst of caprice, 
or that it ^rung from any impulsive 
assertion of popular right against an 
arbitrary act of the government. The 
social condition pf France has, in fact, 
left that unhappy people but a choice 
of evils — either the restraint of despot- 
ism, or the anarchy and tyranny of 
democracy. The most cursory re- 
view of their history will satisfy any 
one, that from the first revolution 
to the last, the self-same republican 
spirit has been incessantly in action, 
diverted, indeed, under Napoleon, by 
the excitement, and dazzled by the 
glory of his foreign wars. Exhausted 
and dejected by the dreadful reverses 
which preceded the restoration of the 
Bourbons, it slumbered for a while f 
but gradually gaining strength, it 
could only bo curbed in the latter 
cars of the reign of Louis, and while 
is successor continued on the throne 
by the arbitrary assertion of power by 
these monarchs, in open and direct 
defiance of the charter which the first 
had granted on his restoration, and 
which both had sworn to uphold, 
breaking out at last at the revolt of 
the barricades, it hurled Charles from 
the throne ; and partly by accident, 
partly by intrigue, its late occupant 
was seated in Ins place. But tlie acts 
of the elder Bourbons were constitu- 
tional, the yoke of Napoleon was light, 
as compared with that which Louis 
Philippe was obliged to resort to, in 
order to control this revolutionary 
frenzy. It had now recovered from 
the reverses of 1615, and had gained 
daring by its triumph of 1830. Under 
the amended charter of 1830, to which 
Louis Philippe swore allegiance, 
popular rights were asserted to an 
extent which, although but in con- 
formity with our notions of constitu- 
tional freedom, and adapted to the 
habits and principles of the people of 
these countries, were yet» wi& the 
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democratioal principles of France, al- 
together inconsistent with the exis- 
tence of the monarchy, or indeed of 
any controlling power whatsoever. 
** The king is to reign, but not to 
govern,*’ was the avowed and pro- 
claimed maxim; and Louis Fhihppo 
soon found that ho had but to choose 
between throwing up the reins of 
power altogether, or straining them 
to the uttermost ; he strained them 
until they broke. 

The causes of popular discontent 
which led to tlie first revolution were 
as unquestionably righteous and just, 
as the subsequent excesses were infa- 
mous. The entire exemption of the 
nobles and clergy from all the burdens 
of the state, the exclusive monopoly 
by these privileged orders of all its 
emoluments, the intolerable pressure 
of an embarrassed government on the 
resources of the third estate, with an 
unlimited power of taxation in the 
crown, was an amount of injustice 
which could not, nor should not have 
been endured. Had the king or his 
ministers had but the common sense, or 
had the nobles and clergy had but the 
common justice to reform these crying 
abuses, the subsequent horrors of the 
revolution would have been averted, ' 
and the seeds of anarchy never would 
have taken root in the soil of France ; 
but long familiarity with injustice, as 
with any other crime, diminishes our 
perception of its enormity ; and the 
privileged orders, even if they saw the 
oppression which they occasioned, were 
too much reduced in circumstances 
and condition by the profligate expen- 
diture of their habits of life, to be able 
to forego any advantages, or to waive 
any exemptions to which they might 
be entitled. Meantime the third estate 
was growing powerful by commerce ; 
and being oppressed and deserted by 
those who ought to have been their 
natural directors, they readily gave 
ear to the doctrines of Voltaire, Kous- 
seau, and other writers of that revo- 
lutionary school. The extreme finan- 
cial embarrassments of the state at 
length compelled the minister to con- 
vene the states-general — a body to 
which, for nearly 150 years, the crown 
had never dreamt of appealing. The 
proceedings of this body, and now the 
national assembly became self-formed 
from the states-general, is matter of 
familiar history; but it is not, per- 
haps, sufficiently borne in mind that 


the king came down to this national 
assembly, and there made offer of a bill 
o^rights, which embraced every conces- 
sion that could possibly have been re- 
quired — every requisite fur a well-re- 
gulated- freedom. This was in June, 
1789. Even Mirabeau acknowledged 
‘^that the concessions made by the king 
were sufficient for the public good, 
if,” he added, however, “ the presents 
of despotism were not always danger- 
ous.” 

But the people had now tasted 
of the cup of power, and were re- 
solved to drain it to the dregs. 
Never having enjoyed a rational or 
regulated liberty, they could not mo- 
derate nor direct their newly -acquired 
licence ; they began, moreover, to dis- 
cover that there was no physical force 
by which they could be restrained. 
This, after alJ, is the great secret of 
all the French revolutions ; on this the 
mob of Paris and the revolutionists of 
France can at all times safely calcu- 
late. In the hour of danger, when 
riot and violence arc at their height, 
the French soldiery uniformly, and as 
of course, fling all notions of alle- 
giance, discipline, and military obli- 
gation to the winds, and join with the 
rioters. The 100,000 troops who were 
in Paris last month, but facilitated the 
objects of the revolutionists. It is, we 
presume, for this most laudable and pa- 
triotic trait that the French soldiery are 
now rewarded with the elective fran- 
chise (and surely a more daring experi- 
ment than that of making the standing 
army of the country a deliberative body 
— for to that it comes — it never before 
entered into the brain even of M. 
Arago himself, renowned as lie is for a 
scientific experimentalist, to attempt). 
Napoleon alone, by tlio mastC 5 ji#»^f his 
military genius, was abl'c to subdue 
this spirit of defection in the troops, 
and to make them ollicient against the 
populace ; but this was the exception 
to the rule. In 1 789, the monarchy 
was lost solely by the defection of the 
troops. The king had resolved on vi- 
gorous measures ; and had he but have 
been able to curb the popular tumult, 
and carried out firmly and liberally 
the measures of salutary reform to 
which h(^ had pledged himself in the 
assembly, the bevSution would have 
been averted ; but the household troops 
revolt— the troops of the line to a man 
refuse to act— the veterans of the 
Hotel dos Invalides seize it for the 
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n le — the army join with the rioters 
e storming of the Bastile. This 
is revolt,” said the kinij to the geilble- 
man who brought him the intelligence. 

Sire,” replied the other, it is a re- 
volution.” 

The subsequent history of France, 
up to the Restoration, in 1815, is well 
known. The riot, tumult, and brutal 
excesses — the reign of terror — ^the in- 
conceivable atrocities of the incarnate 
fiends, into which the spirit of demo- 
cracy had converted the whole French 
people — the military despotism in 
which they found repose — the bril- 
liancy of their foreign wars, and the 
humiliation of their subsequent de- 
feats — are matters with which we are 
all acquainted. 

It would be curious, if we had the 
op[)ortunity, to trace the points of 
resemblance between the lirst Revolu- 
tion and the one which has now occur- 
red, so lar as the latter has yet pro- 
ceeded. Does the National Conven- 
tion, for instance, publish a decree, 
** declaring that it will grant frater- 
nity and assistance to all people 
wishing to recover their liberty, and 
charging the executive power to send 
the necessary orders to the generals 
to give succours to such people, and 
to defend those citizens who have suf- 
fered, or may sulier in the cause of li- 
berty ?” We have the following coun- 
terpart from M. Lamartine, in 1848 : 

“ Thus we declare it openly. If the 
hour of the re-construction of some na- 
tionalities, oppressed in Europe or else- 
where, should appear to us to have 
sounded in the decrees of Providence — 
if Switzerland, our faithful ally since the 
time of Francis I., were constrained or 
threatened in the advance which she is 
i^^her government, in order to 
lend additional strength to the fascine 
of democratic governments — if the inde- 
pendent states of Italy were invaded — 
if any limits or obstacles were imposed 
,on their internal transformations — if the 
right of alliance among themselves, in 
order to consolidate an Italian nation, 
were contested by main force — the 
French Republic would believe itself 
entitled to arm itself, in order to pro- 
tect these legitimate movements of the 
greatness and the nationality of states.” 

• 

Again ; the National Assembly de- 
clared that France renounced the idea 
of extending her territories. M. La- 
martine is, certainly, rather more 
equivocal on this head. The follow- 


ing is the closest imitation which he^ 
can bring himself to adopt : — 

“ The French Republic will, then, not 
make war on any one. It has no occa- 
sion to say that, if conditions of war are 
laid down to the Frencli people, it will 
accept them. 

“ The treaties of 1815 exist no longer 
as law in the eyes of the French Repub- 
lic ; nevertheless, the territorial circum- 
scriptions of these treaties are a fact 
which it admits as a basis, and as a point 
dc depart in its relations with other na- 
tions.” 

We presume it is an elucidation of 
anything that might be ambiguous in 
these sentiments, that M. Lamartine’s 
minister of war, General Lamoriciere, 
has within the last few days demanded 
an additional levy of 100,000 troops ; 
and this, in addition to the 24,000 
moveahle andpmV/ national guards, who 
were levied immcdiatelv on the estab- 
lishment of the provisional govern- 
ment — a force which can differ in no 
respect from the troops of the line, 
except, ])crhaps, in the period of their 
enlistment. 

And not only in the political, but in 
the economical events of the two revo- 
lutions, would a great similarity be 
found. In both cases, as the natural 
consequence of popular excitement 
and public convulsion, public and pri- 
vate credit, more sensitive than the 
mimosa, is suspended — the banks re- 
fuse to discount — the manufacturers 
cease to work — the populace arc thrown 
out of employment — the markets are 
imperfectly supplied, and scarcity, with 
all its horroi’s, begins to present itself. 
Every public fund that can be appro- 
priated and made available, is seized 
upon ; public works (almost necessa- 
rily unprofitable) are unavoidably re- 
sorted to, to provide employment for 
the people; taxes are anticipated by 
loans at a high rate of interest — they 
turn out insufficient in their imoduco 
for the outgoings of the state, and the 
country is reduced to bankruptcy — 
such were the consequences of the 
Revolution of 1789 — and such, with 
still greater rapidity, seem to be the 
results of that of 1848. Already, as 
we write, not only have the banking 
houses of Gouin and Co., Baudin and 
Co., and Lafitte and Co., failed— 
(how many more will have stopped 
before this reaches the hand^ of otir 
readers, it is imj:)ossible to say)— but 
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tbe National Bank of France itself amount of wages of the labourer, in 
has stopped payment — and, like the thef inefficiency of the workmen, and 
assignats of old, which brought thou- in the utter worthlessness of the un- 
sands to ruin, an issue of paper money dertaking. The National Assembly 

is decreed by the Provisional Govern- opens on the 29th of April ; it is to 

nient — ^paper money, inconvertible, consist of nine hundred deputies, and 

based upon nothing, provided for by the labourers of Franco are offered, 

nothing, unless it be by projected nay, are solicited to receive twenty- 

condscations, or forced loans, as in five francs a-day, for their work, in 

1793, from every man who had pro- this great undertaking. This is neither 

perty to be plundered. To be sure, jest nor exaggeration — M. Ledru 

the issue is on no account to exceed Kollin has addressed a circular, on the 

fourteen millions sterling ; but we subject of the elections, to the several 

would be glad to know on what ra- commissioners of the Provisional Go- 

tional principle it is to be expected, vernment through the country, in 

that the same necessity which occa- which he directs them thus, as to their 

sioned the issue is to restrict it — or choice of candidates : “ Let your mot 

why these new-fiedged statesmen, the d'ordre be new men, and as much as 

most incompetent batch (with the possible from the ranks of the people ; 

exception of Dupont de L’Eure, and the working classes, who form the 

Arago), that ever chance threw toge- living strength of the nation, should 

ther at one council-table, should not choose, from among them, men recom- 

again resort to this self-sustaining mended by their intelligence, their 

financial system, whereby, as they morality, and their devotedness”—. 

have discovered (and what relief and and then follows a parcel of trash 

delight must not the notable disco- about ‘thinking men” and “ Utopian 

very have afforded them), the power ideas,” &c., for these fellows spout 

of the state in making money can with the selfsame disgusting cant that 

counterbalance its necessities for ex- their predecessors did, in J 789. Sir 

pending it.* Walter Scott gives us a specimen of 

Nor is the necessity for the state Robespierre^s rhodomontade, in order, 

to provide employment for its popula- as he says, to show at how little 

tion one whit less urgent now, than expense of sense, taste, or talent, a 

it was in 1789 — the foreign wars, into man may be held an excellent orator, 

which the first republic at once and become dictator of a great na- 

plunged, in its career of propagandism, tion and he tells us, in connexion 

provided a vent for the ill-humours with it, the very appropriate story of 

and idleness of the social body, yet, the Mahomedan doctor, who assured 

even then, were they obliged to resort Bruce that the Antichrist was to ap- 

to public works — and so now, in 1848, pear in the form of an ass, and that 

do we find every resource of the state multitudes were to follow him to hell, 

applied to finding employment for the attracted by the music of his braying, 

people — 24,000 paid National Guards, ^ Nor can we notice, however briefly, 

at Is. 3d. a-day ; 100,000 additional the points of resemblance in tJ(fi,^wo 

troops of the line ; hundreds of la- Revolutions, without mis. king the 

bourers, engaged in repairing the striking parallel between the devoted 

palais nationafy (no longer palais heroism of Marie Antoinette, and of 

royal) — in raising the level of the the Duchess of Orleans. Calm, and 

Champs de Mars, and in lowering tbe with dignity, this royal lady, upheld 

^d of the Seine. But the greatest by a high sense ot maternal duty, 

public work is yet to be established, and by unflinching fortitude, braved 

one which, we venture to say, will the fury and the menaces of the streets, 

turn out to have been hitherto un- and the ruffianism, and the levelled 

rivalled in every quality for which pikes and muskets of the assembly, to 

public works are distinguished, in the assert the rights of the no less gallant 

• The governor of the Bank of France, in his letter to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, tells them— “ From the 22nd February to the 15th March, the bank has dis- 
counted, in Paris, the sum of one hundred and ten millions. Of the one hundred and 
tniUions which it owed to the treasury, it has paid seventy-seven millions^ 
yfe So not include in that sum eleven millions placed at the disposal of the trea< 
sury in different banks, to meet the vurgent necessities of the public service.’* 
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boy who accompanied her. The high 
bearing of this noble princess, a stran- 
ger and a Protestant, is the only in- 
cident which illumines the dull mass 
of coarseness, treason, and vulgarity, 
which closed over the downfall of mo- 
narchy in France. 

But our space does not allow us to 
dwell upon this longer ; we arc anxi- 
ous to sketch the struggles of the de- 
mocratical spirit from its birth to the 
present time. It has now attained 
full age — it has thrown olf control — it 
has asserted its right of being held re- 
sponsible for its actions, and has en- 
tered on its inheritance. 

When the Republican spirit began 
to recover after the Restoration, its 
onl y organs were the Chamber of De- 
puties and the press — but both these 
were powerful agents. To corrupt 
the one, and control or intimidate 
the other, were the only means by 
which the monarchy could be pre- 
served. A charter had been given to 
the people by Louis XVIII., but the 
succeeding monarebs have ever found 
it impossible to maintain their thrones 
without constantly violating its spirit, 
and not unfrequently its express pro- 
visions. As the Chamber of Deputies 
was constituted shortly after the Re- 
storation, it consisted of 258 mem- 
bers ; every person being of thirty 
years of age, and paying 200 francs 
(£12), direct taxes, being entitled to 
the elective franchise ; but in 1820, 
tlie ministry, taking advantage of a 
temporary manifestation of loyalty on 
the occasion of the murder of the Duke 
de Berri, procured a law to be passed 
for adding 172 new deputies, to be 
chosen by one-fourth of the electors, 
thg^ourth consisting of those who 
paidthcHlrgest amount of taxes. This 
measure considerably weakened the 
democratic inHuence, hut still not suf- 
ficiently so to hold the revolutionary 
spirit within due bounds, and kings 
and their ministry have since found it 
easier to control the chamber by soli- 
citations, intrigues, bribery, and other 
indirect means, than by any such or- 
ganic changes in its constitution. It 
is by such practices, aided by the di- 
rect action of the government on the 
country, in the election^, that the 
chamber has, up to this day, been in- 
fluenced or controlled. Upon the eve 
of a general election, the heads of the 
different state departments in Paris 
write to their subordinates in the 


country, admonishing them, that they 
are pledged, by virtue of their office, 
to the support of the king*s govern- 
ment, and that it is upon the efiiciency 
of this support that their own pros- 
pects depend. "When we recollect 
that there are no municipal bodies, ltd 
influential proprietors, no public as- 
semblies throughout France, except 
what are sanctioned by the government, 
it is only wonderful that the crown 
should have ever experienced any op- 
position whatsoever in the chamber, 
and, more especially, when we re- 
celloct how lavishly money was ex- 
ended in corrupting the members, and 
ow unblushingly it was received. 

The amount of influence which the 
government had in the chamber may 
be inferred from the statement made 
by M. Thiers when proposing his mea- 
sure of reform, in 1845, namely, that 
there were then one hundred and 
eighty-four public functionaries having 
scats in that body ; these attempts to 
control the chamber, when made by a 
legitimate sovereign, were, of course, 
rank despotism in the eyes of the re- 
publicans ; yet hardly are they seated 
on the rickety stools of their provi- 
sional government, before a despotism 
tenfold more oppressive — a despotism 
which has been acknowledged and 
dreaded by every one from Aristotle 
to Dc Toc(iueville — the despotism of 
the “ tyrant majority t’ already begins 
to display itself. In the circular of 
M. Ledrii Kollln, to which we have 
adverted, he chai’ges his subordi- 
nates thus: — “Cause on all points 
of your department the meeting of 
electoral committees ; examine closely 
the qualification of the candidates, 
and stop at those only who appear to 
present the strongest guarantees of 
republican opinion, and the greatest 
chance of success. . . . Repub- 
lican sentiments ought to be strongly 
forwarded ; and for this purpose all 
political functions must be allotted to 
men sure, and of republican princi- 
ples.” Not a vestige of independent 
thought or action will shortly bo 
found in republican France. 

But it was by the press of France 
(chiefly, of course, of the metropolis) 
that the revolutionary battle was 
fought ; and it was against this mighty 
engine that the whole hostility of go- 
vernment was directed. Licentious, 
anarchical, and revolutionary as it 
undoubtedly was, wc' cannot withhold 
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from it the praise which is due to 
dauntless courage and unconquerable 
determination, aided by a very fair 
share of ability ; and this when obliged 
to contend against an amount of op- 
pression and persecution which is ab- 
solutely without a parallel ; nor must 
we forget if it did too frequently err 
on the side of revolution, that it was 
in a struggle against a government 
which, in the euort to maintain its 
own existence, was invariably persist- 
ing in violating, both in spirit and in 
letter, the constitution of the country. 

The history of this struggle, which 
resulted in the triumph of the press 
and the overthrow of the Bourbons, 
in 1830, is most extraordinary ; and 
as the press was all through the great 
engine by which the battle of demo- 
cracy was fought, it is immediately 
connected with our subject. 

Louis XVIII. entered his capital 
in May, 1814 ; and, in the July fol- 
lowing, the Abbe Montesquiou, by the 
king’s directions, procured a law to be 
passed enacting that all writings of 
less than twenty sheets should be sub- 
ject to oeusorsbip, and that if thought 
defamatory, seditious, or immoral, 
they might be repressed. This cen- 
sorship was repealed in 1819, but only 
to be re-enacted the succeeding year, 
in which year also, wo may observe, 
that a law was passed for permitting 
the arrest and imprisonment of any 
person suspected of plotting against 
the king or state, whereby the liberty 
of the subject was transferred from 
the ordinary courts and juries of the 
country to the king’s privy council. 
Neither censorship nor incessant pro- 
secutions were, however, found suffi- 
cient to subdue the energies of the 
press ; and, in 1822, it was found ne- 
cessary to go still further, and a law 
was passed that no journal or periodi- 
cal writing whatsoever should be pub- 
lished without the authority of the king 
being first obtained ; and that in case 
its tendmey (not any particular arti- 
cle, but the general tendency of the 
paper) should apppear to be injurious 
to the public peace, to religion, to the 
authority of the king, or the stability 
of the constitutional institutions, the 
royal courts (in which there was no 
jury, and the judges of which were 
appointed by me crown) should, on 
hearing the parties and the king’s at- 
torney-general, suspend or suppress 
it. On the accession of Charles X,, 


in 1824, he abolished the censorship, 
but retained the last-mentioned act, 
and proposed others even still more 
stringent some few years afterwards, 
continuing all the time an unintermit- 
ting series of prosecutions, in many in- 
stances on the most frivolous grounds. 

The public at last began' openly to 
take up the cause of the journalists, 
and cries of has les ministres** are 
the startling sounds which greet the 
king when he reviews the National 
Guards of Paris j in vain it is that 
the National Guards arc disbanded ; 
it but adds the additional discontent 
of 40,000 men, and supplies 40,000 
stand of arms to the rioters of the bar- 
ricades ; in vain it is that the censor- 
ship is reimposed, it but exasperates 
thcgeneral indignation ; in vain it is that 
all biws against the press are abolished 
in 1829 ; it but gives voice and power to 
democracy. Ino journals had already 
begun to hint at a change of dynasty, 
and the year 1830 was ushered in by 
the prosecution of the Globe, to which 
M. Guizot was a known contributor, 
for an article entitled “ France and the 
Bourbons in 1830,” which, as it has all 
the character of that statesman’s writ- 
ing, and has been singularly confirmed 
by the recent occurrences, we give an 
extract from : — 

“ Of all the crises through which we 
have passed since 1814, the present is, 
■without doubt, the most decisive for the 
House of Bourbon. It is, to reckon 
rightly, the fourth attempt at a counter- 
revolution. It is curious and profitable 
to observe what part the nation has per- 
formed in all these rash experiments ; 
how it has been progressively instructed 
and strengthened, while the party which 
is dragging down royalty with itself 
has been misled and weakened ;^?ow, 
at every counter-revolutionary effort, 
the same melancholy and fatal idea of 
the separation of the throne and the 
country has presented itself, but on 
each occasion getting strength accepted 
by a greater number of minds, at first 
concealed as a secret intrigue or feeling 
of hostility, afterwards disclosed in pub- 
lic as an opinion, and thus proceeding 
until, if heaven avert it not, and if the 
old enemies of liberty still proceed fur- 
ther, this opinion will become the reso- 
lution of a party with popular assent.” 

For this article the editor was fined 
2,000 francs, and imprisoned for four 
months. In the Nutioml, to which 
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M. Thiers and M. Lamartine were 
contributors, a similar article appear- 
ed, for which the editor was alsd pro- 
secuted and convicted; and sarcral 
other prosecutions were instituted. 
The kinty opened the Chambers in 
March, and is met by a hostile ad- 
dress, drawn up by M. Dupont de 
L’Eure and others, in which it is al- 
leged that an unjust distrust of the 
sentiments and reason of France is the 
fundamental idea of the king’s admi- 
nistration.” This address was voted 
by a majority of 221 to 181. The 
(diamber is again dissolved ; every re- 
source of power and corruption is 
brought to boar upon the country ; 
but in vain. The opposition press is 
equally active and equally hostile ; 
and the result is, a majority of from 
CO to 70 against the ministers. The 
kiiijg now saw that the only chance 
which was left him for maintaining his 
throne was by a determined act of ar- 
bitrary power, supported, if necessary, 
by military force. The fourteenth ar- 
ticle of the Charter ran thus: — “Le 
Roi nomme a tons les emplois d’adini- 
nistration publique, ct fait les regle- 
ments ct ordonnances nccessairo pour 
rcxecution des lois et la siircte de 
I’Ftat.” Under this article, which 
Louis Philippe, in his opening speech, 
denounced as “having been so hate- 
fully interpreted,” the king issued his 
three famous ordonnances, the one pro- 
hibiting any periodical to be published 
without the licence of the crown, the 
second dissolving the newly-elected 
chambers, and the third restricting the 
elective franchise to that class of voters 
exclusively who had acquired the dou- 
ble vote by the law of 1820. To these 
ordonnances the editors of twelve news- 
paj»?^s^hcaded by M. Thiers, next day 
publisinfieir defiance. A force is sent 
to break the'^printing- presses ; the po- 
pulace of Paris rise in tumult in their 
defence ; Marshal Marmont is en- 
trusted with the command of the forces, 
and the Revolution of 1 830 breaks forth. 

And hero again, as of course, was 
the treason of tne French soldiery ex- 
hibited. This desertion of the soldiery 
is, as we have already said, the true 


cause of the facility with which the 
French revolutions have been accom- 
plished, and it forcibly illustrates the 
perfidy of the French race. The ve- 
teran battalion, a force consisting of 
1,100 men, surrendered at the first 
summons ; the 50th regiment of the 
line refused to act ; the 5th regiment, 
posted at the Chamber of Deputies, 
withdrew from their position ; at 
length two regiments of the line in the 
Place Vendome join the people; the 
revolt becomes general, and further 
resistance is hopeless. Nay, so en- 
tirely can these Frenchmen calculate 
on each other’s treason, that the Mar- 
quis dc Scmonville, the grand referen- 
(lary of the Chamber of Peers, deli- 
berately proposed to Marshfd Mar- 
mont to stop the fighting, “ hy making 
risoners of thfi king*s ministers;' and 
c says “ that he saw the marshal 
twice, with vehemence, refuse his olR- 
ccr’s leave to use cannon” — the only 
hope plainly that remained in the ge- 
neral defection of the troops of the 
line. M. Arago, too, tampers with 
Marmont, and says, “that he found 
the marshal entirely concurring with 
him as to the ordonnances.” Ho scat- 
tered his troops so injudiciously 
through the streets, that on the first 
day they were wholly inefficient. On 
the evening of that day the king di- 
rects him “to persevere, to assemble 
his forces in the open places, and to 
act with masses.” But why should 
Marshal Marmont expose himself to 
the reproach of being loyal to his 
king ? — why should he let himself be 
eclipsed by Marshal Ney ? He, too, 
swore allegiance to his sovereign, the 
predecessor and brother of this same 
Charles. He vauntingly promised 
him, when entrusted witn his army, 
that lie would bring back ^Bonaparte 
to Paris in an iron cage ; but scarcely 
had ho gone half way, when he pub- 
lished a proclamation, announcing that 
the cause of the Bourbons had mllen, 
and joined with the invader; and yet 
Ney got the death of a soldier, instead 
of being hanged to a lamp-post, as he 
should have been.* It was but poor 
satisfaction to Charles that the dau- 


* There is a general impression that Ney's execution was in violation of the am* 
nesty which was accorded by Louis on the surrender of Paris. The opinion is, 
that this amnesty embraced all political offenders ; whereas it was, 'that “ in gene-^ 
raV' all persons guilty of political offences should be pardoned. Thus expressly 
guarding that perfidy such as Key’s should not go unpunished, 



plm toolc Marmont'fl sword from him 
at St. Cloudy and branded him for a 
foul traitor, as he was. 

Qnoe more^ then« did ilUfated France 
experience the inevitable consequences 
of a revolution — consequences pre- 
cisely similar to those from which she 
is now suffering— stoppage of credit, 
factories thrown idle, crowds of un- 
employed artisans, grants for public 
works, and perpetually-recurring riots 
in her great cities. Then, as now, 
did the popular party insist that France 
should assist the cause of revolution 
in all countries; then, as now, did 
they proclaim that the treaties of 1815 
were nullities. The evils of revolution 
were by no means, however, so great 
as in 1789, and nothing as compared 
with what they promise now to be ; 
for the government was at once set- 
tled ; Louis Philippe, the citizen king, 
was appointed to the throne — that 
throne which he declared, on his ac- 
cession, should be surrounded with 
republican institutions, and which, be- 
fore many years, he was forced to con- 
vert into a perfect despotism — a des- 
potism more stern than that of his 
predecessors, by reason of the in- 
creased strength and confidence of the 
democratical spirit with which it had 
to contend. In fact, he was foisted on 
the throne by the management of La- 
fitte, Lafayette, and a few others of the 
constitution-mongers, and his appoint- 
ment was never acceptable to the great 
bulk of the French people. 

Loud and incessant were the outcries 
of the journals against the king and 
his rule, and still more fiercely and 
perseverincriy was this hostility re- 
sented. The censorship of the press 
had been abolished in 1830, and an 
act passed, enacting that all ofiences 
of the press should be referred to the 
ordinary courts of assize. Here the 
prosecutions were incessant. The 
Tribune alone, after fighting the battle 
for four years, was beaten down on 
its one hundred and twelfth prosecu- 
tion. The prisons of France were 
Crowded with state prisoners. An 
idea may be formed of the extent and 
nature of this struggle from the fol- 
low!^ table, which was published by 
the Triifune in 1833, of the number of 
actions and condemnations, which had 
taken place from August, 1830, up to 
that time. Wb quote from the Annual 
for 1S88 


AeUottfl, Coodauna- 
Moni. 

Tribune, , . . 86 ... 17 

Rholution, . . 32 ... 11 

Motidienne, . . 17 ... 12 

Gazette de France, 18 ... 8 

Caricature, . . 7 ... 4 

Courier FrancaiSf 1 ... 1 

Journal du 

merce, ... 1 ... 0 

Messager, . . 2 ... 0 

Temps, ... 1 ... 0 

Petty journals and 
publications, . 126 ... 43 

Various societies, 
public criers, 

&c 65 ... 21 

Various authors, 30 ... 17 

Total. . . 411 ... *143 

Aggregate term of imprisonment, 65 
years two months ; aggregate fines, 
with costs, 301,555 francs, 55 cents.” 

This conflict, however, could not 
long continue ; the failure of tlio 
government, in nearly three-fourths 
of the prosecutions, was but embolden- 
ing the democratical spirit. The 
king was determined to crush the evil 
he could not control, and in 1834, 
having obtained a docile chamber, he 
had a law passed, declaring all politi- 
cal offences of the press to be offences 
against the state, the effect of which 
enactment was to transfer such cases 
from the regular courts and juries, to 
the Chamber of Peers, by whom alone 
offences against the state were cogni- 
zable ; and this he followed up by 
other very severe enactments against 
any one who should, directly or indi- 
rectly, express even a wish for a re- 
publican government, or who should 
venture to ridicule the king, or allude 
to him at all, in discussing the acts of 
his government. Having thus pro- 
cured a law by which to uske the 
press amenable, and tribunal to 
apply it, that engine of democracy 
was to a great extent controlled. 

But another power was now becom- 
ing formidable — political associations 
were growing up, both in the capital 
and in the provinces, and to suppress 
this oi^an of public opinion, was the 
next effort of the ^^citizen king.” The 
control which Napoleon established 
over associations, by the articles of the 
penal code, ‘-and which articles were 
still in force, was wholly insufficient 
for Louis Philippe. Napoleon's law 
prohibited all associations, unless they 
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were^ first authorised by government, 
provided they were associations which 
consisted of more than twenty per- 
sons, and had stated periods of npet- 
ing. This law it was now becoming 
general to evade, by forming societies 
of a less number than twenty persons, 
but affiliated one with another. To 

f uard against this evasion, Louis 
hilippe, in 1834, had a law passed, 
correcting this abuse, but at the same 
time extending the application of the 
law from societies with stated times of 
meeting, to whicli Napoleon had re- 
stricted it, to any single meeting 
whatsoever. As it was under this 
law that the Ileform bant | net was 
suppressed, which was the immediate 
cause of the recent revolution, we 
give the enactments as they appear in 
the statute-book : — 

“ CODE PElfAL. 

“ 291. Nullo association do plus do 
vingt personnes, dont le but sera de sc 
rcunir tous les jours ou a certains jours 
marques pour s’occuper d’objets rcli- 
gieux, litteraires, politiques ou autros 
no pourra so former qu’avec Tagr^mcnt 
du gouvernment, et sous los conditions 
qu’il plaira a I’autorite publique d'im- 
posor a la socicto. 

*• 292. Tout association de la nature 
ci dessus exprime6 qui sera formed sans 
autorization, ou qui, apres I’avoir obte- 
nuo, aura enfreint les conditions a cHc 
imposees, sera dissoute.” 

The first article of April, 1834, ran 
thus : — 

“ Les dispositions do Tarticle 201 du 
code penal sont applicablcs aux associa- 
tions do plus de vingt personnes alors 
merne que ces associations seraient par- 
tagees en sections d’un nombre moindre, 
Gt qu^oMC se reuniraiont pas tous les 
jours ou a cferjpurs marques.” 

Thus fortified in his despotic rule, 
Louis Philippe persevered in his 
struggle with democracy, up to the 
suppression of the Reform banquet 
under the above law, and the Revolu- 
tion which has ensued. 

The Reform which was re<(uired 
was, an amendment of the electoral 
system, and a restriction on the num- 
ber of public functionaries hllving seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Ry the 
settlement of 1830, the franchise was 
extended to all persons twenty-five 


years of age, and paying direct taxes 
to the amount of 200f. 0C8). Under 
this system there was not much over 
200,000 electors in France ; and the 
number was constantly decreasing, by 
the operation of the law of subdivision 
of property which we have noticed. 
The qualification which would exist in 
the father, would obviously, in many 
cases, bo lost when the property was 
distributed amongst three or four clj^f- 
dren. But no measurcj of Reform 
couhl be granted by a monarch who 
could only preserve liis tlironc by 
crushing the voice of public oj)iiiiou 
in the (country ; give it but utterance, 
and it would have proclaimed repub- 
licanism. 

The occurrences of this Revolution 
are so recent and so familiar, that it 
would be useless to present tliem again 
to our r(Miders. We have already no- 
ticed sni;h of them as appeared to us 
to be of chief importance, as illustra- 
tive of the workings of democracy ; 
})csides, the length to which this arti- 
cle has run ad monishes ns that we 
should draw it to a close. To one 
point only would we direct attention. 

The king is blamed for not having 
placed himself at the liead of his 
troops, and suppressed the outbreak 
by force. To this there is the best 
answer in the world. The king well 
knew that he had no troops to head ; 
that of his 100,000 men there was not 
a regiment that would ptt)ve faithful ; 
and the event showed that he was 
right, and tliat the lessons of two re- 
vmiitions were not lost upon him. 
“ 'Fhe army,’* says M. licdru Rollin, 
in the address to which wo have al- 
ready alluded, ‘^showed a. lively sym- 
pathy for the republican cause, and 
It must be attached to it more and 
more and well did that army merit 
the commendation. Take the follow- 
ing as a specimen : — 

“ At about ten o’clock the troops 
were all under arms, as hitherto, oppo- 
site the hotel of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. A large body of cavalry was 
drawn up in the middle of the street, 
and a dense mass of infantry was drawn 
round the whole of the hotel. Drums 
were heard, and a body of infantry ad- 
vancing. As they approached, it was 
perceived that they were preceded by a 
body of people all armed Jin different 
ways, and bearing tho tri-colour Hag. 
The people and this body of soldiers 
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^vajiced towards the soldiers on ^uard, 
and, after some explanations, accom* 
pauied by shaldngs of hands and Gross- 
ing swords, in the military style of salu- 
tation, all the soldiers, en ma»se^ sheath- 
ed their bayonets, the officers sheathed 
their swords, and quitted the hotel, leav- 
ing the people to act as they pleased. 
Everywhere the soldiers along the Bou- 
levards took off their bayonets from 
their muskets, which they then reversed, 
af|)earing much to enjoy the scene.” 

, This was on Thursday morning, 
when the kin^ was sitting in council 
with Count Mole and OdSlon Barrot, 
after having dismissed the obnoxious 
ministers, and with Marshal Biigcaud 
in command of his forces. 

The following incident is eminently 
characteristic — a body of the people 
went, on the day following the last- 
mentioned occurrence, to possess them- 
selves of tho arms of the 52nd regi- 
ment — the colonel, however, pre- 
sented himself on a balcon}’, and thus 
addressed them ; — 

“ Citizens — You ask for tho arms of 
the 52nd, in order that they be given to 
patriots. The 52nd are patriots to a 
man. The 52nd was among tho first of 
the regiments which, in 183d, joined 
the people. The 52nd was the first, 
which, in 18*18, fraternised with tlic 
people. Tlio 52nd is no more. That 
which was the 52nd of the line is now 
the first regiment of the Republic,” 


Thus despotism finally sunk, and de- 
mocracy triumphed. Unhappy coun- 
try? so unfit for freedom, as to have 
buf a choice of such fearful evils — the 
tyranny of one or tho tyranny of 
many ! AV e fear you have fallen upon 
the greater evil. Uemocracy," we 
are told by Aristotle, is the greatest 
of all tyrannies." We are sure that 
it is the most unblushing and the most 
corrupting. 

What the effects of this Revolution 
may be, wc have already said that no 
man could venture to predict. Wo 
would confidently hope, that it may 
not be unattended with great advan- 
tage to this country. The degraded 
condition to which France will sliortly 
be reduced, will forcibly impress upon 
every man the value of our popular in- 
stitutions, which educate our people to 
freedom, and the vital importance of 
upholding the influence of our landed 
gentry and aristocracy, which tempers 
this freedom, and keeps it from excess. 
Our government, no longer ^frater- 
nising’ with that of France, will main- 
tain the interests and the dignity of 
Great Britain, by asserting her right 
of judging and acting for herself. 
And among our people, there will once 
more sjiring up that good honest Eng- 
lish liatred of French politics, French 
morals, and French principles. 
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THE IBISH CRf|IS. 

“ The Irish Crisis” contains in one 
narratjve two strikingly contrasted 
histories. It details the processes of 
bounty and benevolence in which the 
people of England gave most liberally 
of their abundance, and even of their 
** little,” to lighten the horrors of 
Irish famin^|^,ud it details, with 
equal distindnfcl and fidelity, the 
efforts of legislation, to extend, and 
aggravate, and prolong, the evil in- 
fluence of the dread visitation, through 
which we have been thus far mightily 
and marvellously sustained. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of any public 
calamity, has there been matter for two 
such statements furnished, as we have 
in the prompt and thoughtful mercies 
of a people on the one hand, and on 
the other, in the sinister and disastrous 
measures of a misguided legislature. 
Such phenomena should be carefully 
studied ; they are ominous as they 
are unusual. It is a well-known pre- 
diction, that the glory and the power 
of Great Britain are to be abased, 
when her legislature becomes corrupt. 
There are sordid, no less than sensual 
corruptions. And prognostics of deca- 
dence should be carefully explored and 
noted, whenever a great people are 
seen, from the throne to the peasant’s 
cot, engrossed by cares of Christian 
benevolence, self-denying, and muni- 
ficently charitable; and the legislature, 
in which they ought to be represented, 
is found, whether consciously or in 
ignorance, acting in a spirit the very 
contrary to that by which the people 
are 

It is otmSqjjdinary moment to have 
the tale of thes^ontrasted movements 
told with precision and with autho- 
rity — told by one whose duties ren- 
dered him cognizant of the charities 
of a nation, as well as of the purposes 
and schemes of a parliament ; and who 


-THE POOR-LAW.* 

is able to recite, with the same freedom 
from excitement, the splendid efforts 
of individuals fo relieve distress, and 
the contrivances of public bodies to 
take advantage of it* Qualification.s 
and opportunities like those of Mr. 
Trevelyan, rarely meet together, A 
calamity for which modern history* 
can show no parallel — a spontaneous 
outpouring of benevolence, which finds 
no example in any portion of history — 
measures of legislation abhorrent from 
all times and countries, of which those 
splendid charities could he held char- 
acteristic : never, perhaps, before, 
had historian such a subject to deal 
with ; and seldom, if we may judge 
of an author’s character from a single 
work, has historian been better quali- 
fied, by accomplishments and by de- 
ficiencies, to do his subject justice* 

The calamity experienced in parts 
of Scotland, and throughout Ireland, 
in the years 1840-7, which gave an 
impulse and a direction to the chari- 
ties of human hearts in every other 
part of the world, was the signal to a 
British parliament for a new Irish poor- 
law. We have no desire, even had we 
the power, to write epigrams or indulge 
in smartnesses, on a topic so pregnant 
with painful thought and apprehen- 
sion. We admit, also, most freely, the 
desirableness of making some perma- 
nent provision for the distress to which 
so great numbers of our countrymen 
are but too often exposed. And it is 
in the sincerity and the strength of a 
deep feeling for this distress, that We 
find our strongest objections to the 
partial and oppressive enactments 
which pretend to aim at relieving it. 

The Irish poor law has not for its 
end to mediate between rich and poor, 
so as that one class shall be ensured 
its rights, and both classes constrained 
to respect their duties. It is a law so 
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framed as to provide for the main- 
tenance of paupers in idleness^ and to 
reduce industrious men to the con- 
dition of paupers. gives the des- 
titute a claim to support, but it is a 
claim against the poor, not upon the 
wealthy — a claim against the laborious 
farmer, against the encumbered land- 
lord;— while it leaves far wealthier 
classes free. It is a law which, while it 
respects persons, is altogether irrespec- 
tive of neglect and duty, of virtue and 
vice — a law which inflicts its heavy 
burdens, indiscriminately, on the self- 
denying and self-indulging, and be- 
stows its gifts alike upon the im- 
potent and the idle — a law which will 
see, in the destitution it pretends to 
relieve, nothing but pauperism, with- 
out considering whether it be wilful, 
or of necessity ; — a case for coercion or 
for alnts ; and which will see, in the 
possessions it resolves to burden, lands 
and tenements only ; and lay its 
loads as crushingly upon the proprie- 
tor, who has lived in a state of volun- 
tary poverty, that his tenants may be 
acquainted with comforts, as upon him 
who has amassed wealth, or indulged 
in vicious extravagance, at the cost of 
dependants whom his exertions have 
made paupers. 

The recently-enacted poor-law has 
found favour in many minds, from a 
persuasion that it merely applies to 
Ireland a principle which has had a 
beneficial influence on Great Britain. 
This, it can be readily understood, is 
a most erroneous impression. The 
principle on which the English Poor- 
law was originally founded is just and 
true : that on which its Irish counter- 
part has been based, is manifestly false* 
In the enactment of both laws, it is as- 
sumed that the property from which 
pauperism is to be maintained is ade- 
quate to the demands upon it. This is 
true (at least generally true), as the law 
affects Great Britain — considered in 
reference to the circumstances of Ire^ 
land, it is false altogether. Real pro- 
perty, as held by its Irish owners, is 
not ample enough to provide for the 
new 'd^knds which law has sanction- 
ed upon it. We do not deny that, 
even in England, properties have bro- 
ken down under the bprden of main- 
taining their poor; but, generally 
speaking, such c^damities have been 
occasioned, not by the wise adminis- 
tration of the poor-law, but by an 


abuse of it. When the law was en- 
acted, the burdens it imposed on pro- 
perty were not hard to be borne, and 
th^y were sufficient to make provision 
for the wants of the poor. If, in pro- 
cess of time, neglect, and fraud, and 
vice, were productive of their natural 
consequences, such evils are not to be 
charged against the poor-law. It may, 
then, be affirmed, that, in the enact- 
ment of the law for England, a due 
regard was had to the necessities of 
the indigent, and the abilities of the 
more prosperous ; while in Ireland 
the law was framed in disregard of the 
manifest and undeniable truth, that the 
property to be rated for the support 
of the poor, could not possibly make 
due provision for them. For this rea- 
son alone, were there no other, the 
principle of the English Poor-law 
should not have been applied to Ire- 
land. 

The introduction of it into this coun- 
try was a blind and a wicked hazard, 
rather than experiment, l^he neces- 
sary inquiries had not preceded it. The 
results of such inquiry as had been pro- 
secuted, condemned it by anticipation. 
How manypersonswilltherebeto main- 
tain? what are the resources from which 
their maintenance is to be, and can be, 
provided? — are questions which ought 
to be proposed and answered, wher- 
ever it is purposed to make provision 
for the poor by law. Had they been 
truly answered in the case of Ireland, 
no sane legislator would have framed 
such a law as has been visited on us, 
unless it w^ere his purpose to irritate 
and disappoint the destitute, or else to 
accomplish a confiscation of all landed 
property. 

In our simplicity, we would have 
thought the latter member al- 

ternative a consummat'^i<rnot likely to 
be contemplated by a British states- 
man, Mr. Trevelyan, however, has 
taught us that we are behind the age.. 
Confiscation is contemplated. The 
poor-law is to apply the screw by which 
it shall be effected — 

“ Cemvey, the wise it cull,” 

“ The principle of the poor-law,” 
writes thi^ thoroughly-informed gentle- 
man, is^ that rate after rate should be 
levied,, /hr the preservation of life, until 
the landowners either enable the people 
to support themselves by honest indus- 
try, or dispose of their property to those 
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wtoo can and wtll perform this indispen* portionate increase in the, araount of 
sable duty,” ^ fjja annuity. This is to assume that 

the land must ahsorh all the injustice of 
« Rate after rate levied,” until, by k our legislature, Bjit why should this be 
process of exhaustions, landlords are imagined? Is notthe legislature equally 
streTigthened for the discharge of duty powerful to wrong the moq^y-lender 
in their own person?, or coerced into as the landholder? Can it not distri- 
tbe resolution of transferring their bute its injustice impartially ? Or, if 
responsibilities to others. “ Rate after it be justice to wring “ rate after rate” 
rate levied,” on the gross rental of an from an impoverished landowner, and 
estate, but not to the prejudice of the to enforce such terms of occupation as 
various parties to whom the rental is caprice may devise on landlord and te- 
transmitted. It is well known, that in want, where is the injustice of extorting 
very many instances the nominal pro- equal rates from a fundholder, or of in- 
prietor, 'in Ireland, is but the agent siating on the acceptance of similar 
through whom the issues of his poa- terms by the borrower and the lender 
sessions pass -to their several destina- of money? 

tions. One portion of his rental finds When a law is newly introduced in- 
its way to annuitants, living, luxu- to any country, it should be based ori 
riously perhaps, in Florence or Berlin justice, not on bare precedent, and 

part passes into the coffers of an should be conformable to the circura- 

insurance-coinpany in London — part, stances in which it is to be adminis- 
hy fitr the smallest part, remains at tered, rather than to the prejudices of 
home ; and that poor portion has to do those who recommend it. The exam- 
duty, and to suffer exhaustion, for it- pie of Guernsey, where a poor-rate 
self and its exiled associates. The amounting to a tax of three per cent, 

wilful absentee— the annuitant— -the on all income, makes ample provision 

usurer — must ‘^have their bond,” un- for the necessitous, is that which should 

taxed for charity ; and the wretched have been adopted in framing a poor- 

remnant they leave for Ireland must law for Ireland, 

bear a burden which would be heavy A very different model has been 
for the whole ! chosen. Not only has personal pro- 

Biit why complain of this— why ob- perty in general been exempted from 

serve it? — does not the same principle poor-law rating, but even interests de- 

pre vail in England ? It does not. The rivable from the land are held free, 

poor-law is not a novelty in England, with one suspicious exception, A claim 

For more than two centuries, real is given to the poor against the land — 

property in Great Britain has been a claim from which every species of in- 

liable to poor-rates. Every demise— terest, annuity, and rent-charge, is 

every purchase — every lease or letting exempted except that one charge which 

—hud reference to this liability. It mw^stbe spent in Ireland. Thedowager's 

was a necessary and a known incum- jointure, the portions of brothers and 

brance on every inheritance and es- sisters, annuities, interest on loans, &c. 

tate. In Ireland it is an infliction may all be withdrawn from this coun- 
sudden aiflftii^nrovided— an infiiction, try, for the most part are withdrawn— 

too, which hasb^^ght into visible and for the far greater part is transmitted 

close proximity, evils such as it re- to England. Upon all this, more in 

qulred centuries to realise in England, all probability than half the gross ren- 

There, when the great Act of Eliza- tal of Ireland, our poor have no claim ; 

Veth became law, real property pre- but there is one rent-charge which 

seiited itself as >the proper object of must he spent at home, which is, in ge- 

taxation. There was no national debt neral, charitably expended ; a rent- 

, — there was no fund-holder — and thus charge assigned as the consideration 

the land became charged with a bur- for a revenue of more than seven-fold 

den from which it would be innovation its value, and this rent-charge is rated, 

to relieve it. Amongst us, to impose It was not good policy to oppress good 

the burden is to innovate. ^ and charitable men, who necessarily 

It is said that it would be useless to reside in Ireland, and give a bounty 

tax a ny^rtgagee or creditor, with a and drawback on absenteeism. It 

view to lessen the burden of poor- was an unseemly policy, that while the 

ratesi because be could insist on a pro- people of England strengthened the 
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hands of our clergy* and acknowledged 
their aeal and wisdom in ministering 
to the wants of the poor, legislation 
should have singled them out from all 
who, on various accounts, have charges 
upon the land — imposed on them, on 
them onlj, the burden of a poor-rate, 
and made their burden iwo-foM heavier 
than that borne by either landlord or 
tenants 

Thus it appears that landlords, 
farmers, clergy, are to be the select 
victims of the new poor-law — and yet, 
although the heaviest part of its bur- 
den falls on those who must necessa- 
rily be resident, whilst absentees, who 
receive more than half the rental of 
Ireland, are exempted, Mr. Trevelyan 
has the hardihood to pronounce the 
poor rate an absentee tax of the best 
description.” (p. 159.) His reasoning 
deserves to be cited : — 

“ The poor-rate is an absentee tax of 
the best description ; because, besides 
bringing non-resident proprietors under 
contribution, it gives them powerful 
motives either to reside on their estates, 
or to take care that they are managed, 
in their absence, with a proper regard 
to the welfare of the poor.” 

We have no hesitation to affirm that 
this reasoning is meet companion for 
the assertion it pretends to prove. The 

oor-rate is not an absentee tax of the 

est or worst description. It is a tax, 
on the contrary, from which absentees 
are culpably exempted. It does not 
♦^give powerful motives to reside,” &c., 
hut on the contrary, it removes such 
motives. If, indeed, each absentee’s 
estate constituted an electoral divi- 
sion — if the accounts of electoral divi- 
sions, or of unions, were so kept that 
the burden of maintaining pauperism 
was laid upon the soil that ** raised it,” 
—Mr. Trevelyan, with some show of 
reason, might speak of the benehcial 
effects of a law which made provision 
for the poor. But, so long as the well- 
managed estate of a resident pro- 
prietor must share in the burdens 
which an absentee, by his exactions or 
his neglect, has laid upon & division, 
it is not creditable to call the poor- 
rate an absentee tax. It is a tax im- 
posed on residents, by which absen- 
tees are set at ease while negligent of 
thdr duties. It is a tax, of which, 
in the first instance, residents must pay 
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the whole^ot which an absentee land- 
lord remits but the halft and from this 
hhlf draws back a double proportion 
from the dwindled income of the 
resident clergyman. It is a tax from 
which all the. other absentee incum- 
brancers of Irish estates are wholly 
exempt. At the cost (and ruin it may 
be) of residents, the poor must be sup- 
ported ; the poor-rate is, therefore, a 
tax on those who reside, from wdiich 
most absentees are altogether free, and 
from which, even those absentees on 
whom it falls have a partial exemp- 
tion. 

The poor-rate is not an absentee 
tax — nor can it with any show of 
reason be accounted a tax of the 
best description. Mr. Trevelyan 
affirms that those who object to the 
existing poor-law are bound to point 
out a more certain and less objection- 
able mode of relieving the destitute, 
and securing the regular employment 
of the poor.” We deny the justice of 
the observation. Every man who has 
a rational objection to urge against 
the poor-law, or any other law, is free 
to state his objection, even though he 
may be unable to devise a remedy for 
the evil he complains of. But, while 
we deny the necessity which our author 
imagines, we are ready, of our own 
free will, to comply with his desire, 
and to show him how the poor-law 
could be rendered more effectual for 
the purpose to which it is, professedly, 
designed to minister. 

In the first place, objecting strongly 
to its indiscriminativeness (if we may 
use such a w'ord), we would correct 
this great evil. We would not visit 
a good landlord with the pains and 
penalties which a bad landlord's mis- 
conduct may have prftH^ked. We 
would not ruin an ^p^ght, self-deny- 
ing, and generous resident on his 
property, because the adjacent estate 
may have been scandalously misma- 
naged by the agent of some thriftless 
absentee. We would not disable the 
landlord, who, at great sacrifices, 
labours to discharge his duties, by 
imposing on him new burdens, to pro- 
vide for the neglected duties of others. 
We believe there are estates in Ireland 
as welj^managed as it would be rational 
to expect in things affected by human 
frailty. We believe that Ireland has 
at least its full proportion of ill-cared- 
for properties. We would not place 



both under the same screu\ but would 
give to the liberal^ and just, and care* 
ful, the security to which they have 
an indisputable right, and not force 
them into a community of aufferii^g 
with those who have provoked punish-^ 
ment. 

Is it difficult to carry out this 
principle of discrimination ? In rural 
districts it is a matter of easy accom- 
plishment. There is no more difficulty 
in locating a pauper upon the estate 
where he resided, than in assigning his 
electoral division. In fact, it is by 
knowing his townland we learn his 
division, and not vice versa. The 
“ electoral division" is a creation of 
yesterday — the townland division has 
its origin beyond memory of man. 
Knowing then, as we must know, the 
pauper’s townland — and as is, or should 
be implied in the knowledge, his land- 
lord — we know where, and upon whom, 
the expense of his maintenance should 
he charged. There we would charge 
it — and thence, so far as it was to be 
recovered within the division, we 
would exact it. The natural inquiries 
respecting a party claiming relief, 
would include those by which the 
name of his landlord, and his condi- 
tion as a tenant, were ascertained ; 
and, inasmuch as the cost incurred for 
his maintenance is known, there can 
be no difficulty in finding where to 
charge it. Without hesitation, we 
boldly pronounce that a little of this 
justice— the ^^cuique suum tribue " — 
introduced into the poor-law, would 
be an improvement on it. If A and 
I? are within the same electoral limits, 
and if A send all the paupers, we 
would not call on B to pay for them. 
By observing this obvious principle of 
fairness, we would teach proprietors 
that it IS th%jntere3t of each to be 
careful for theoVellers on his estate — 
that no man shall be encouraged to 
desert his duties, in a hope that he 
may fraudulently make others share in 
the consequence of his neglect. Let 


A retain the persuasion that the poor- 
law will continue to be as unjust as it 
is now, and he may screw up his rents 
with as little compunction as Mr. 
Trevelyan meditates his ‘'rate after 
rate;” he may say, “so long as B 
bears an equal share with me in main- 
taining the paupers I send upon the 
public, I may continue to send them — 
I shall have high rents while they are 
able to pay, and when they break 
down, I shall have but half the burden 
of their maintenance.” Surely this 
had been better amended. We would 
withhold from a bad landlord encou- 
ragement to persevere in wrong— and 
would spare a good landlord tempta- 
tion to “ weary in well-doing.” We 
would amend the poor-law by rating 
all estates in the same proportion ns 
they respectively lay their burdens on 
the union, or division. Thus, and thus 
only, will all proprietors be brought 
to understand that it is their interest, 
even in the selfish and sordid sense of 
the term, to prevent pauperism. 

Nor is it enough to discriminate be- 
tween proprietors: we would carry 
our principle further. “One-half of 
the surface of Ireland,” Mr. Treve- 
lyan informs us, “ is said to be let off 
in perpetuity leases, with derivative 
and sub-derivative interests in an end- 
less chain, so as to obtain profit-rents 
at each stage.”* We would regard these 
various interests and proft-rents as if 
they implied the liabilities, and imposed 
the duties of proprietor ship. How j us- 
tifiable it would be to do so, relations, 
of which the following is descriptive, 
will satisfy the reader : — 

“ A townland near here, owned by a 
landlord who resides constantly away, 
is let to a middleman at ten shilfuiga an 
acre. That middleman resides away 
also, and he relets it to a person who 
lives in the county of Cork, ar)(l only 
occasionally comes there. It is sub-let 
again, until the price received for a 
quarter of an acre is £1 10s. per an- 
num. Can that place be otherwise than 
full of distress.! 


* “ Irish Crisis,” p. 24. • 

t Ibid 161. Note— Citation from Captain Mann’s Narrative. 

The above example has afforded us an opportunity of seeing how very little in- 
telligent persons, who derive til their knowledge of the poor-law from the routine 
details of the Metropolitan (Iffice, may understand its working and effects. “ In 
such a case as that,” said a gentreraan thoroughly conversant with official sources of 
information, “the tenant who conditioned to pay at the rate of six pounds per acre, 
would have a drawback of three ; and if he could contrive to augment tlie ratcage 



Let it be sqppoeed— no unnatural 
aunpoaition— that the distress felt in 
a few such townlands will cause a rate 
of twenty shillings in the pound to be 
struck for tlie division. Let it be as- 
sumed (we have abundance of in- 
stances to justify us in the assumption) 
that the poor-law valuation of the land 
is one pound per acre ; the middleman, 
who stands immediately between the 
proprietor and the last tenant, recovers, 
if he can extort the rent, fine pounds 
per acre more than his rate, and has a 
drawback of live shillings on his rent 
to the landlord in chief, retaining thus 
a profit-rent of £4 15s. the acre — a 
profit which, owing to the favour ex- 
tended to him by the Irish Poor-law, 
he derives, indirectly, from a tax levied 
off townlands under a milder and more 
equitable sway than his. To apply 
the principle of deducting "half- pound- 
age” from the landlord, to a case 
like this, is an evil that admits of no 
excuse. The farmer, whose industry 


makes the land fruitful, may^ with 
some show of reason* claim the deduc- 
tion — the middleman, who deals with 
land as a commodity, whose labour is 
merely that of imposing and receiving 
a profit-rent, has no such title; the 
middleman who derives a profit hy rais- 
ing his rent considerably above the va- 
luation and the value, ought to be de- 
prived of such a right, even if it arose 
out of the circumstances of his tenure. 

We would regard such middlemen 
as landlords. We would have their 
names recorded on the books of the 
union as the names of the parties an- 
swerable for the costs incurred on 
their account. They, and not land- 
lords who had no power to control 
them, should be chargeable for the 
maintenance of the paupers they had 
made. Instead of imposing a rate of 
twenty shillings in the pound on a di- 
vision, we would lay five times twenty on 
the lands which rendered the exorbitant 
rateage necessary. In short, we would 


to double the valuation, his rent would be reduced to forty shillings per acre, the 
^amount of poor’s-rate.” 

We were able to convince this gentleman of his error, by showing him "A Rate 
for Relief, Sec. &c. made on an Electoral Division.” We examined a townland — the 
first on the schedule, and it gave the following results ; The valuation of the town- 
land was £120 ; its acreable contents 98 acres ; the number of tenements rated was 
twenty-six ; the number of parties from whom rates were to be recovered, was 
thirteen ; for the remaining thirteen, the rates were recoverable from the landlord. 
The number of acres held by them was eighteen, and the amonnt of valuation was 
twenty pounds. Thus, whatever was the rent exacted by the landlord, for this 
portion of property, even were it equal to the valuation of the whole townland, ho 
would have to pay rates only on the twenty pound valuation. 

We were not satisfied, however, with this expose. Wc compared the rating of the 
townland by the poor-law guardians with the statistics of it as they appeared on 
the books of the Relief Committee ; and we showed that the townland which was 
assessed for poor-rates on twenty-six tenements (for which thirteen parties were 
to pay), had lurnished more than thirty poor families to be maintained hy the Re- 
lief Committee, and, among these, only/owr whose names appeared on the list for 
poor-law rating. In fact, we showed that, in this one townland, there were forty- 
five tenements for which rents were received from occupiers who paid no poor- 
rates, and thirty-three inhabited by occupiers whose names did uot^f^ pear on the 
rate list. 4 * * 

Were the eighteen acres of this townland let, as in the instance cited in the text, 
for six times its valuation, and rated at twenty shillings in the pound, it W'ould 
still yield to the middleman-landlord, who paid a rent of ten shillings per acre, a 
profit of more than ninety pounds per annum. 

As the popr-rate was originally collected, oppressed cottiers had a semblance of 
relief from the burden of excessive rents, in the deductions which their landlords 
were compelled to allow them. But it proved inconvenient to the officers of the 
Poor-law Commissioners to collect small suras, and the law was changed. Landlords 
are now liable directly for the -rates, whenever the valuation does not exceed four 
pounds; and thus, for the convenience of the poor-rate collector, and for the aggran- 
disement of the grasping landlord, the poorest class of tenants, under pretence of 
relief, are deprived of their only means of redress against the grossest extortion. 
In a word, the middleman, in paying his cottier's r^tes, pays a consideration, in 
lightening the burden of Poor Law Commissioners, for permission to lay the most 
and impressive burdens on the wretched race of beings whom the poor-law resigns 
to his mercy / / 
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apply Mr, Trevelyan’s principle of rate- 
age to the case of bad landlords, by what- 
ever name they were called, and would 
thus secure to law the attribute of 
justice, and leave to the country tjie 
blessing of good landlords, and the be- 
nefit of good example. Without consti- 
tuting each estate or each townland a 
division, and thus increasing to an 
unwieldy and unmanageable extent 
the number of poor-law guardians, it 
would be quite possible for the boards, 
as they are now composed, to arrange 
the term of taxation so as that it 
should be equitable. They have (it is 
very censurable if, in any instance, they 
have not) the requisite knowledge. 
The amount of taxation imposed on 
each townland in the union should he 
measured by the amount to which the 
townland is chargeable. The portion 
of the townland tax to he paid by each 
person rated, should be ascertained by 
the same rule. In carrying this prin- 
ciple into effect, there would be no in- 
crease of trouble such as to be worthy 
of being regarded as an objection. 
Every pauper’s place of residence must 
be known. If his townland and his 
landlord’s name are not known, the 
evidence on which his maintenance is 
charged against a division is imperfect. 
It is therefore as easy to know how far 
a townland, or any part of it, is charge- 
able, as it is to know how much it is 
charged. In making a rate for any 
division, the arrangement is not com- 
pleted when it is decided that a cer- 
tain amount of poundage shall be le- 
vied on the division at large. Each 
several tenant in the dwision is rated; 
and the collector has his specific in- 
structions as to the sum he is to levy 
from each rate-payer ; becoming thus 
bound keep so many, perhaps, as 
four or" tiv^s^ousand accounts for a 
poor-law union^ Would it not be an 
arrangement easily carried into effect, 
to have these several accounts framed 
on a principle of just reciprocity f 
A, and B, and C, are townlands, caus- 
ing expense to the division of which 
they form parts, in the proportions of 
four, two, one — why should not their 
rates of taxation bear a similar propor- 
tion f What difficulty could there be 
in adjusting the proportion^ 

We confidently affirm, aftea^uch ex- 
perience and refiection, tharithere is 
no valid objection, on the ground of 
principle, to the adoption of our 


scheme, and that there will be no 
practlcd difficulty of any moment in 
the endeavour to carry it into effect. 
But we would not be over-confident 
in our own opinion ; and we feel, that to 
conclude an argument on the iniquity 
of the Irish poor-law, without a no- 
tice of the defence or apology which 
has been made for it, would be to leave 
our case incomplete, and to incur a 
charge of precipitancy or presumption. 
We therefore copy a letter of Lord 
John Russell, which appears to us 
valuable, from the high authority of 
the writer, and convenient, as contain- 
ing a summary of the principal argu- 
ments advanced in support of those 
views, which have the benefit of bis 
lordship’s advocacy : — 

“ Downing-strcct, Feb. 25, 1848. 

** Sir, — I have had the pleasure of 
receiving your letter of the 30th ultimo, 
enclosing a copy of resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of landholders and rate- 
payers of the Dunmanway Union, held 
on the 28th of J anuary. 

“ The persons who composed the 
meeting state their conviction that, by 
proper exertions on the part of each 

S rietor and farmer, employment 
it be provided for every able-bodied 
man in the union, and their property 
might thus be saved from an over- 
whelming amount of poor-rate. They 
also urge the justice of exempting those 
individuals who arc disposed to do their 
duty from the double burden of pro- 
viding employment for their own poor, 
and ptiying a proportion for the support 
of paupers on the estates of others, and 
they observe that a taxation on town- 
lands, instead of upon electoral divi- 
sions, would remedy the evil of which 
they complain. 

“ It occurs to me, however, that there 
are these objections which weigh against 
your proposal. The area of taxation 
by townland is so limited, as tq afford a 
totally insufficient and unsafe basis for 
the poor-law. Instances occur in which 
the process of subdivision and pauperisa- 
tion has been carried so far, that if the 
support of their own poor was imposed 
upon the townlands without assistance 
from without, they must sink under the 
burden. When the question is considered 
with reference to large villages and towns 
the objections have still greater force, 
as it is notorious that the pauperism of 
the country is continually gravitating 
towards these places. The advocates 
of the townland system admit that a 
union rate may be allowed in order to 
meet the exigency of these special cases* 



,Tli*s wdUld bfe a wider departure from 
the principle of townlaud rating than 
the plan of rating by electoral divisions, 
and I fear it would reproduce, in an 
aggravate<l form, the evils which are 
supposed to attend that arrangement. 

“ It should be borne in mind that the 
improving proprietor is not the only 
person who would be benefited by a 
townland rating. ''The owners of parks 
and large grass farms, the landlords 
who, with whatever degree of harsh- 
ness, had succeeded in ‘ clearing’ their 
properties, would be benefited in an 
equal degree, and a new incitement 
would be given to the work of eviction 
and demolition. 

** It is not my intention to assert that 
the present law is adapted to meet every 
possible case in a perlcctly satisfactory 
manner ; but its success depends, in a 
very considerable degree, upon the 
mode in which it is administered, by 
those who are charged with the execu- 
tion of it ; and great dependence must 
be placed upon their voluntary exer- 
tions and good intentions. 

** A Jaw so eminently of a social char- 
acter as the poor-law, has indirectly 
the happy effect of combining neigh- 
bours in one interest, for the most 
benevolent and beneficial of all objects. 
It brings the character and proceedings 
of each person to an effectual test, and 
gives a wholesome force to public opi- 
nion, which could not exist in nearly the 
same degree if each proprietor were 
separately responsible for his own poor. 
An inquiry will be made, by commission 
or otherwise, into the present boun- 
daries of unions, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether any change can be bene- 
ficially made either in the area of the 
unions or electoral divisions. 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

^*J. Russell,” 

The objections of the noble lord, 
and indeed of the party who have 
espoused his views, to a townland 
rating, are these^ 

1. The area of taxation is too li- 
mited. 

2. There are cases in which the 
rateage would prove ruinous. 

3. It would operate unfairly in 
towns and villages. 

4. It would benefit not only good 
landlords, but also those who have, 
with much cruelty, cleared their es- 
tates of poor tenants. 

Such are the objections to a town- 
land rating. There are good reasons, 
also, his lordship aBBrms, for main- 
taining fte present system-.. 


1. It combines neighbours in one 
interest for a benevolent purpose. 

2. It places proprietors under the 
salutary influence of public opinion. 

ftt is, perhaps, sufficient to observe 
on all these arguments, that they 
assume a taxation by townlands as the 
substitute for taxation by unions or 
divisions. There is no necessity for 
any such substitution. The union 
and the division could retain all their 
present powers for the benefit of the 
poor ; and the rateage system could 
be reformed, by adopting the charge 
caused to the division for each toum^ 
land, as the measure of the tax to be 
imposed on it. The poor and their 
wants, proprietors and their merits, 
landlords, tenants, cotters, in their 
various relations, would still be sub- 
jected to a scrutiny ; and the reform 
to be wrought in the poor-law rating 
is simply this, that the scrutiny should 
he not without result. Thus would 
every board of guardians be consti- 
tuted a censorship, and enabled, as well 
as invited, to discharge the duties of 
such an office. 

Under the faithful superintendence 
and control of such a board, the ob- 
jections urged against an improved 
system of rating would find, readily, 
their proper remedies. Cases in which 
a townland rating might prove ruin- 
ous would be carefully examined ; in- 
convenience and wrong done to towns 
and villages would be remedied and 
redressed ; heartless landlords would 
be taught to feel that cruelty was not 
good policy ; the maintenance of 
paupers, turned mercilessly adrift 
upon society, no matter where they 
found a refuge, whether in town or 
village, or rural estate, would be 
charged against the landlqp'^^ under 
whom they had been r^'i^ously resi- 
dent ; — that is to say, the landlord who 
justly responsible. 

But what is to be done, where it 
would be ruinous to the owner or oc- 
cupant of any property to have the 
cost of maintaining its poor charged 
upon it ? It is easier to answer what 
should not be done. Thriving estates 
should not be ruined by process of 
law, because the guilt of neighbour- 
hood caqi be proved against them. 
Proxlmiey has its own constraints— 
.the aspict of distress has a power which 
the heart of man acknowledges — law 
should not intrude, with its irritating 
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interference, upon processes which 
charity will order better. If a poor- 
law be conceived in a right spirit, it 
will attempt only that which charity 
leaves undone. It will coerce mitet 
strongly those who are not likely to be 
influenced by kindly affections, and, 
therefore, will lay its power upon the 
distant, rather than upon those who 
are in the near neighbourhood of want, 
and whose hearts are stirred by appeals 
to which God has made all human 
creatures accessible. If a property is 
unable to maintain the poor upon it — 
and, in order to save a proprietor from 
ruin, he must be assisted to discharge 
his duty — let the state, which has 
brought down ruin upon him by its 
laws, supply itself the remedy which it 
pronounces just and necessary. Let it 
not speak in the hypocritical sniffle of 
Goldsmith’s Bailiff, or in the less 
odious “stand and deliver” tone of the 
highwaymen of romance, who took 
from the prosperous, to bestow on 
those who wanted. Let the state pro- 
vide the remedy for its own wrong 
doing, and, instead of ruining a good 
landlord it has crushed a spend- 
thrift — instead of “slaying the righ- 
teous with the wicked,” in order “ to 
give a triumph to neither party” — let it 
grant aid, where it deems aid necessary, 
from the public taxation of the country. 
Let it apply to townlands, or even to 
still smaller denominations, the princi- 
ple laid down by Professor Hancock, 
as applicable to electoral divisions.* 
“When the tax becomes excessive, 
part of the burden should be thrown 
on the public taxes.” But perhaps it 
may be said that there would be diffi- 
culty in adjusting the rateage, so as to 
boar a proportion to the pauperism of 
each scw'^ral estate. The difficulty, 
we repeat, be little. At pre- 

sent there are columns assigned in 


the Workhouse Registry, to each pau- 
per's name — ^the last declares his town- 
land. It is thus known how much each 
townland costs the union. There should 
have been from the beginning, and, if it 
be designed that the poor-law shall be 
beneficial in its operation, there will now 
be, an eleventh column, to contain the 
names of the immediate landlord under 
whom the pauper held house or farm. 
There should be a twelfth column, to 
record the amount of the rent exacted 
by this landlord, with a thirteenth, in 
which the poor-law valuation of the te- 
nement was ranged beside it. It would 
not be necessary — perhaps it would not 
be desirable — that these three columns 
should be found in the general registry 
of the union ; but there should be a 
book kept in some such form as we 
suggested in our January number, 
where it could be seen, at a glance, to 
what extent each townland had been 
chargeable ; how far each several land- 
lord was responsible ; and what pro- 
portion his rent was found to bear to 
the valuation of his holdings. With 
such knowledge, it is manifest that 
there could be no difficulty in assigning 
him his burden in the taxation of his 
division. It is to be remembered, that 
“the Form of Rate” contains a sepa- 
rate item for every person rated. Why 
should not this item be determined by 
the amount of cost which each rated 
property had caused to the union ? 

We do not desire that any so rigid 
rule should be adopted, as to throw 
the whole cost of maintaining paupers 
on their landlords, to the exemption of 
all other parties. We would leave a 
large discretion to the board of guar- 
dians, but confidently affirm, that 
properties and persons, widely distin- 
guished in their debits to the union, 
should be distinguished in the^ rateage 
upon them also.f 


* Pirn’s “ Condition and Prospects of Ireland,” p. 228. 

f We have received some letters, written by persons practically conversant with 
the working of the poor-law, and offer to the reader the following extracts : — 

Rating “ The remedy — it is obvious. Let every man be rated according to 

his merits in filling the workhouse or enlarging the lists for out-door relief. 
You charge a pauper against the division where he has been resident for a time re- 
quired ; charge him upon the townland, or rather upon or among the landlords 
who have fleeced him in succfssion ; but whatever you do, take the charge off me, 
and others like me, who hav^either * the will nor the way^ to impoverish our 
tenants.” \ 

Rating on Tithe Rentchasge. — “I shall be heavily taxed this year. Our 
rates are five shillings in the pound. The proprietor of the greater part of my 
parish, and of the whole division— an absentee— whose rentd at lea^t equaA 




There has been, Mr. Trevelyan ob- while some lime made all the sacrifices 
serves, *^a remarkable difference in and exertions which their position re- 
the conduct of Irish landlords ; and quired, others have been guilty of that 


S 

the valuation, will suffer a deduction of 2s. Cd. in the pound on bis rents, and 
1, whose tithe rent-charge is about the eighth of the valuation, must submit to a 
deduction of five shillings. And, strange to say, mine is the only portion of this 
rental which is uniformly expended in the district. My squire resides in England ; 
his mother and sisters, who receive a fourth of his rental, pass their winters at 
Naples, and their summers at Baden-Baden. His creditors, who receive more than 
a third of bis gross income, arc English. Their charges on the estate reach them 
undiminished. Mine is a case of much hardship and injustice. 1 used to receive 
my tithes, as originally paid, so well, that personally 1 had no wish for a change. 
I then came under Lord Stanley’s Act, and the squire was considered to have made 
a good bargain in getting the fifteen per cent. Then came the compulsory act, 
which converted the fifteen into twenty-five. And after all this, I am to be taxed 
anew ; and, in order that other rent-charges shall go free for the benefit of foreign 
countries, I am to be taxed double, for the encouragement of Ireland'^ 

Middlemen “ The disease we are troubled with is middlemen. In a townland 

which marches with my property, * there dwells a carl,’ whose rental is about five 
times the valuation of his sub-lettings, and whose wealth is to be measured by the 
misery of the paupers he makes us pay for. Hard enough this. Pray is there any 
crotchet of the economists which stands between us and justice ? I could raise my 
rents to the same amount as my middleman neighbour. I could share as well as 
he in the pickings to be had from the poor-rates. It is only to say, * you must pay 
double your present rent for half your present holding, and, in return, you shall 
get the out-door relief.’ I tell you distinctly, men are beginning to trade in making 
paupers, and making profit of them.” 

“ It has been said that we who reside in the vicinity of pauperism are, with 
more justice, compelled to make provision for it, than those who dwell at a distance. 
With all duo deference, I would protest against the principle. We are urged by 
our feelings to contribute to the relief of the distress we see, and ought therefore to 
be left free from the coercion of law. Here we have, in this small division, thirty 
families receiving out-door relief, eighteen of them furnished by one property, va- 
lued at less than a twelfth of the division. Not bad that, you will say — eighteen 
instead of two and a-half. The proportion is preserved in the workhouse. And 
under our blessed sy.stem, the iniquity thrives. Will you have a little anecdote in 
illustration. In the last spring, an applicant to a relief-committeo in this neigh- 
bourhood, who had been but a week in the division, was prevailed on to avow tho 
terms of agreement with the landlord who let him a house. This landlord — mid- 
dleman and usurer — put him in possession of a holding for which he was to pay 
rent in labour, and to commence paying as soon as harvest drew nigh. The rent, 
then, or the amount of work in lieu of rent, was to be such as should amply com- 
pensate the rich landlord’s forbearance. But what was to be done while tho tenant 
was unemployed ? It was agreed on that ho should be recommended to the relief- 
committee for support. The recommendation was given, and thus a family of seven 
persons, strangers to the division, were to be provisioned, at its cost, in idleness,, 
for two months, after which they were to recompense the middleman-landlord for 
\i\s generosity, 

“ I do not remember how the matter was settled ^ the cqg^^rmttee ; but the 
poor-law guardians will have now to do the needful. Work could not always be 
remunerating to the benevolent landlord of this immigrant pauper ; but there were 
fields of turnips and carrots, henroosts and sheep-walks, continually tempting him. 
And so he was separated from his family, and while he is under the jailer’s key, 
his wretched family are to be maintained at the cost of the division, and are to 
recompense its charity by habits and practices such as you would not wish me to 
describe. While inquiring into the cavse I have mentioned, a neighbour complained 
that it was but one of several. * He (the charitable middleman) has another party 
just like them. Nobody ever saw the man for nine months he has been here doing 
a good day*s work ; yet he pays his rent, and has not yet called for relief. If you 
were to visit his cabin in the day-time, you woul^ most likely find him asleep. 
At nightfall, or when others are taking to their be<^ you may see him going out on 
the road. Nobody can say where he goes, or what/4e does — out he always has a bag 
with him* * ^ 

** Sodh a speoiaole as I had before me to-day, and such a proof of the benevolent 
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entire abandonment of duty wtiich has 
brought reproach upon their order. For 
the future/' the writer continues, 
** this cannot be,”* Cannot be !I — why 
not? Is not the indiscriminate V|n- 
geance of the poor-law, a provision to 
ensure that it must be ? Why is Mr. 

rated four shillings in the pound, 

and Mr. subjected to a rate not 

higher ? Is it because their characters 
or their estates are like ? No, surely. 
It is because, forsooth, commissioners 
have declared them to be in the same 
division. And, therefore, one, who 
parted with horses and servants — who 
reduced his personal expenses to the 
lowest possible amount, that he might 
proportionably enlarge his expendi- 
ture for labour, and in his charities — is 
now, without one pauper on his lands, 
rated to the same amount with the ab- 
sentee proprietor of the adjoining es- 
tate, who has made no sen.sible change 
to meet the exigencies of the recent 
visitation, and who remits all that po- 
verty, which it was his indispen.sable 
duty” to relieve, to the charities of the 
poor-law guardians I It is a new thing, 
in legislation and in reasoning, to pro- 
claim such diversities as Mr. Trevelyan 
notices, and to make their existence 
the justification of a law which pays 
no regard to them. 

But there is another view to be 
taken of this poor-law rating, for 
which also we are indebted to its in- 
trepid advocate ; — 


“ For the first time in the history of 
Ireland, the poor man has become sen- 
sibly alive to the idea that the law is his 
friend, and the exhortation of the parish 
priest of Dingle to his flock, in Septem- 
ber, 1847, indicates an epoch in the 
progress of society in Ireland — ‘ Here- 
tofore l^dlords have had agents who 
collected and they support- 


ed them. The grand jury had agents 
to collect the county-cess, and they sup- 
ported them. Now, for the first time, 
the poor man has an agent to collect his 
rent. That agent is the poor-rate col- 
lector, and he should be supported by 
the poor/ Time must, however (adds 
Mr. Trevelyan, in a spirit of philosophy, 
gifted with the usual knowledge of Iro- 
laad), be allowed for the gradual work- 
ing of this feeling, before its full effects 
can be seen.”f 

True ; but there is one thing which 
should be immediately determined — 
whose is the first claim on the estate, 
and on what principle should this be 
decided ? By existing law ? By a 
new law ? By the generous impulses 
of the pauper’s heart ? The poor-rate 
is the poor man's rent. The poor-rate 
collector is his agent. Is this fent to 
take precedence of landlord's claim, of 
the annuitants, of the mortgagees f 
Or is it to take effect only against that 
remnant of the property which was like- 
ly to he expeiided in Ireland ? Is the 
claim of the English money-lender sa- 
cred against the rights of the Irish 
poor ? Is every claim sacred, with the 
solitary exception of farmer, landlord, 
and clergyman of the Established 
Church ? Is this law to be continued? 
Is England to bestow a precious boon 
upon the Irish poor, in a claim which 
is to have a ruinous effect upon some 
of the best among the constant resi- 
dents in Ireland, but against which, it 
is carefully provided, every English 
interest is most rigorously protected ? 
In truth, the indiscretion of insisting 
on such a provision would be scarcely 
less manifest than its want of gene- 
rosity and justice. 

The Irish Poor-law affects to have 
two great objects in view — to enforce 
on owners and occupiers ofl^d the 


working of our precious poor-law I About three weeks since I was at the house of 
a poor labourer under a severe attack of influenza. Yesterday I was with him again, 
and found him dying. When I saw him on the former occasion, there was reason 
to hope that he would recover. But what had happened in my absence? Cannibal- 
ism could hardly match the deed. The wretched man was forced to rise from, or 
rather was lifted from, his sick bed, and to crawl on his hands and feet, with the 
assistance of his wife and child, on a night of piercing cold, for a distance of nearly 
a mile, to a dismantled hovel, where the wife had filled up apertures, in which there 
had once been windows, with sods. The excuse of the middleman who did this 
deed is worthy of the occasioh. He accepted payment in advance for the hovel 
out of which he expelled the dylte man, because he had no other means of providing 
for his poor-rate. Well may w^ parody Madame Koland’s dying words—** Oh, 
Charity I what inhuman cruelties are perpetrated in thy name 1” 

• “ Irish Crisis,” p» 159, + Ibid. p. 162. 



discharge of an 'h*ndispensable duty 
to ensure to destitute poor persons the 
right to live. If **Tstte after rate’* is 
levied^ it has for its object the preser- 
vation of life. If landlords are to be 
harassed by repeated rating, it is for 
the purpose of constraining them to 
discharge a duty. But the landlord’s 
first, direct, immediate duty, is to pro- 
vide for the poor on his estate — on his 
own estate. The law which, by tax- 
ing him for another estate, disables 
him to discharge this first great duty, 
is manifestly unjust. In its ruthless 
purpose of extorting rates until they 
amount to confiscation, it becomes de- 
prived of the excuse which might be 
found for laws less Draconic in their 
aspect — laws which would impose hard- 
ships on many for the sake of exempt- 
ing oite from ruin. The law which 
deliberately contemplates the impover^ 
ishment of the proprietor, as well as the 
maintenance of the pauper, can offer 
no plea in mitigation. A has taken 
an estate subject to liabilities (arising 
out of a pauper population), for which 
he has made no provision. The poor- 
law meditates his ruin. B has found 
an estate similarly circumstanced, and 
has given an example of prudence, and 
generosity, and self-denial, in a hus- 
bandry which has overcome serious 
difficulties ; the poor-law ifrrests him 
in this laudable endeavour, and heaping 
upon him the neglected burden of his 
neighbour, effects his ruin also. “There 
is a remarkable difference in the con- 
duct of Irish landlords.” What a rea- 
son for the fatal want of discrimination 
in the bearing of the Irish law I 
But the “rate after rate” is levied 
thus, off good men and oppressors, 
** for preservation of life.” This is an 
error. It is not for preservation of 
life — it is to afford to certain favoured 
classes protection against the calls of 
duty. The poor-law sets out on the 
principle that property must be com- 
pelled to discharge its duties. It is 
soon, however, made manifest, that by 
“property” certain kinds of property 
only are understood ; and that there are 
species of wealth which are to have no 
share in the duty of preserving life. 
It is to ensure immunity to property of 
this description, and not to preserve 
the lives of paupers, that the rate is to 
be irrespective in its infliction. A, 
let It be supposed, resigns three-parts 
of Ids tnee^e to certain creditors, and 


they are to receive their portions un- 
diminished. Out of the “ contingent 
remainder,” he cannot possibly pay 
the rateage which would be necessary 
fot preservation of life on his estate ;” 
and therefore, in order that the Eng- 
lish insurance office may have its por- 
tion of spoil free, B is brought to 
the rescue, the resident landlord is 
disabled, in order that the absentee an- 
nuitant may he wholly untaxed, and this 
most unrighteous sacrifice to wealth is 
rendered more odious still by the cha- 
ritable pretext with which it is cover- 
ed, namely, that of being designed for 
the benefit of the poor, and for “ pre- 
servation of life !” 

For preservation ' of life /” The 
crocodile tears of such a pretence I ! 
We will place before the reader but 
one single specimen of the care for 
life evinced in this dread law, and 
offer no further answer to the profes- 
sions by which it is recommended. 
The case is thus reported by the Li- 
mei'kk Chronicle : — 

“ County of Clare. — Tulla, Fed. 
2. — On Tuesday, the first day of Fe- 
bruary, inquests were held by James H. 
Martin, coroner of Tulla, on the bodies 
of William, Margaret, and Mary Bo- 
land, of Gurthiv<'lia, in the parish of 
Foakle. It appeared from the evidence 
that Mary Boland (a girl about twelve 
years of age) loft homo early in the 
morning, to look for something to eat, 
and was found dead by one of her neigh- 
bours at the side of a ditch, not far from 
her wretched home. From Iho evidence 
at the Inquest on Wm. Boland, it ap- 
pears that, about five or six weeks ago, 
every particle of furniture^ with beds and 
bedding^ was sold for the rates — that 
since then they never lay on a bed — 
that, for three days successively^ they had 
not a morsel to eat — that hdxt nothing 

to keep them warm, an jifttflat the deceas- 
ed Wm. Boland and hU daughter Mar- 
garet, lay down on some straw, on the 
night of the 31st of January, in their 
house, and that thev died of cold and 
starvation during the night. Gurthi- 
veha is the property of Col, Wyndham, 
and the Bolands hold over twenty acres. 
There is only one relieving officer for 
the entire parish of Feakle, which is 
about twelve miles in circumference. 
The consQr][ueDce is that he cannot know 
the di8^3s that surrounds him on every 
side, 'inhere is a rate of Ts. Od. in the 
pound, ^ which is collecting fast. The 
jury returned verdicts that they died of 
cola and starvation /” 
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The Poor-Law, 


Rate after rate levied — roa pre- 
servation of life l!” Two millions 
of paupers are to be kept alive, and 
the burden of their maintenance is cast 
upon property valued at thirteen n^l- 
lions per annum ; and, although at 
least half this valuation passes out of 
Ireland, the rate on the whole must be 
borne by the poor remnant left behind ! 
And this is for preservation of life. 
Two millions of destitute human be- 
ings to be kept alive, and the law 
assigns to them for their support that 
portion of the carcase of real property 
which remains after annuitants, and 
mortgagees, and usurers have had their 
feast upon it 1 When all this has been 
consumed by “rate after rate,” and 
death has revelled plenteously at the 
banquet — feeding upon the worthiest 
and noblest, who maintain the longest 
struggle with their wrongs — it will be 
poor solace to learn that fatal expe- 
rience has taught a more rational me- 
thod of levying rates “ for the preser- 
vation of life !” 

But, although the destitute may 
suffer to an extent not contemplated 
or desired, perhaps there may be ser- 
vices rendered by the poor-law, such 
as shall vindicate the wisdom of its 
conception, and excuse its injustice in 
consideration of the beneficial results 
which are to follow from it. The 
rating which does not enable paupers 
to live, may compel proprietors to sell ; 
and confiscation may be pleaded as a 
set-off against deaths by famine. A new 
race of proprietors will make amends 
for all that has been endured, and all 
the wrong that has been indicted. 

It has been argued, that if there be 
extensive sales of land in Ireland, the 
country may soon have the benefit of 
an enlarged proprietary, and that, in- 
stead of a few lordly mansions, scat- 
tered at wide *1litervals over the soli- 
tude of the land, or, instead of occa- 
sional visits from a few great absentee 
proprietors, an humbler class of land- 
owners may rise up, with those feelings 
of loyalty, and that sense of duty, which 
rural life, when animated by rural in- 
terests, inspires ; and with salutary op- 
portunities and daily incentives to turn 
their good dispositions to the best ac- 
count for the good of the •people, and 
of the country. Mr. Pim,^ii a clear 
and well-reasoned passage, in^ts much 
on the advantages of such a change ; 
and confirms his conclusion by an am- 


ple induction, reciting benefits deriv- 
ed to Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, 
France, &c., from the great number 
of persons having a perpetual interest 
in the soil, as well as detriment to 
Spain, Sicily, Ireland, &c., from the 
unwieldy proprietorships with which 
they are oppressed and overlaid. 

In estimating this argument, we 
would for a moment suppose it conclu- 
sive. Let it be admitted that the number 
of years during which the experiment of 
small proprietorships has been upon its 
trial in Prussia, &c., is sufficient as a 
test of their usefulness ; let it be sup- 
posed that they have been found bene- 
ficial — that it is held desirable to give 
Ireland a share in such benefits — de- 
sirable to have a new settlement of the 
country made by bargain and sale — 
proprietors of large tracts of land com- 
ing into the market, and selling to a 
considerably larger number of pur- 
chasers than themselves ; let it be ad- 
mitted that it is desirable, even for the 
present race of proprietors, that they 
shall be empowered and coerced to 
sell — still there remains one considera- 
tion to be taken into account, which 
appears to have been overlooked. Is 
it desirable for the permanent interests 
of the country that this transfer of 
property shall be effected by injustice? 
Is it desirable that proprietors shall be 
compelled to sell, at a time when the 
state has, by its own act, very greatly 
reduced the value of their property ? 
It is proposed that the sale of estates 
bo facilitated, as a concession and a 
benefit to embarrassed proprietors. 
Many proprietors, it is very intelli- 
gible, ought to be grateful for such a 
concession. But there can be little 
gratitude felt for the rate-screw of the 
poor-law — little gratitude for the le- 
gislation in aid of it. What the land- 
lords have to be thankful for "is this^ 
that the British government and legisla- 
ture, at a time when the interests con- 
nected with agriculture in Ireland were 
smitten with sore calamity, have added 
to the affiiction of a natural blight the 
oppression of a severe law, and that hav- 
ing, by withdrawing protection from 
the land, reduced its value to a very con- 
siderable extent, and created a necessity 
for selling estates, it provides facilities 
for making sale of them legally. The 
landed interests, cheered by Christian 
sympathies, could recover from the 
visitation of nature — could, perhaps, 
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ba sustained agsinst either the with- 
drawal of protection, or the imposition 
of a heavy rate for the poor — ^but to 
withstand these three assaults com- 
bined, and to bear up under the severi- 
ties of a legislature which could either 
deliberately, or in ignorance, inflict its 
penalties at a time of so much danger 
and distress — this is more than it 
seems rational to anticipate or believe. 
When a state, by its own act, dimi- 
nishes exceedingly the value of any 
species of property, and then constrains 
the wronged owner to sell, the injury 
is twofold ; and serious men will do 
well to reflect whether the precedent 
may not prove fatal to that reliance 
on public and on private faith, to 
which England is so deeply indebted 
for her grandeur and prosperity. It 
is a disheartening truth, that in the 
recent proceedings of the legislature 
respecting Irish property, and in 
what has occasionally become known 
of its designs, there is little of the 
spirit in which Judge Blackstone com- 
piled his sage discourses,' and a great 
deal too much of the spirit which 
Massinger infused into his Sir Giles 
Overreach.* 

But, apart from all consideration of 
unworthiness in the means employed 
to effect a coveted purpose, would the 
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country gain, by tie substitution of 
many proprietors for the compatative- 
ly few who now share the land among 
them? This question does not admit 
of^the ready answer which rash men 
may return to it. They who suppose 
that the country must necessarily gain 
by the exchange, assume, in general, 
that the new purchasers would be oc- 
cupiers, that, to a considerable extent, 
farmers would become proprietors, 
and, without' any violent or sudden 
change in habits and pursuits, would 
have a dignity imparted to them by 
their newly-acquired independence, 
and would become possessed with a 
spirit of purer and more zealous, be- 
cause better remunerated, loyalty. We 
would desire to know whether the 
past has testified to the reasonableness 
of such expectations ? Our own ex- 
perience, not very limited, bears testi- 
mony of a very different import. We 
have seen and heard of many a pur- 
chase of land, and* in the greater num- 
ber of instances which have fallen under 
our' obshrvatibn, the transaction was 
less in the spirit of the country than 
the town, less in the ways of agricul- 
ture than of commerce. W e have not 
often seen the purchaser settle down 
on his farm to develope its productive- 
ness, and to imbibe the patriot and 
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this and similar cases, the legislature alone can, and indeed frequently" 
pose, and compel the individual to acquiesce. But how does it interpose and com- 
pel ? Not by absolutely stripping the subject of his property in an arbitrary man- 
ner, but by giving him a full indemnification and equivalent for the injury sustained. 
The public is now considered as an individual, treating with an individual for an 
exchange. All that the legislature does is to oblige the owner to alienate his pos- 
sessions ybr a reasonable price ; and even this is an exertion of power which the 
legislature indulges with caution, and which nothing but the legislature can per- 
form.” — Commentaries, book i. cap. 1. 

So spake the genius of English law. Let the reader comparo^-the sentiment of 
the passage with the avowed principle of the poor-law, which reduces the value of 
property far below ^ reasonable price, and then compels the holder to sell ; and let 
him compare both with Massinger : — 

OvttR.— “*ru therefore buy some cottage near his manor, 

Which done, I'U make my men break ope his fences, 

Hide o’er his standing corn, and in the night 
Bet fire on hU barns, or break his cattle’s legs. 

Xhese trespaases draw on suits, and suits expenses, 

Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 

, 'lilough he sue in^rma pauperis^ in spite ■* 

< < Of all hie thrift and care, he'il grow bchhidHattd. 

Mar.-t**!; Thebest Iovcrhi^tir(l — I could adore ypit , ^ 

Over. — “ ’Hien, with the favour of zny man of la4, 

" pretend some' iltlo want will fo/% him 

To ijut it to arbitremeut :,thep, if he ^11, 

For half the veUue, lie shi^ hare reaAy^ money, 

And 1 jpewsess the land.” ^ ^ 

New Way to Pay Old Debts~->Act U. 
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benevolent feelings with which rural 
life seems redolent* More generally 
we have found him exercising the 
powers of a landlord without the ame- 
liorating influence of hereditary ass<%- 
ciations — regarding the poor with far 
less favourable and humane affections 
than those whose fathers ** bad been 
good to them and far less likely than 
the men they had displaced to mediate 
beneficially between the people and the 
laws. 

The Poor-law Unions, if their re- 
cords were faithfully kept, could do 
much towards unravelling whatever 
mystery there may be in this question. 
They ought to be consulted. It ought 
to be demanded of them to prepare an 
answer to the question, whether pro- 
perties, to the same amount, held un- 
der one or under several landlords, 
present the greater amount of destitu- 
tion ; whether proprietors of small 
properties do not generally send to 
the division for relief more paupers 
than (coiteris paribus) the great land- 
owners ; and whether it is not in 
the possessions of middlemen^ espe- 
cially, that pauperism is most prolific ? 
We would earnestly advise poor-law 
guardians to prepare themselves soon 
with an answer to these questions. If 
persons in authority are desirous to 
eflect a social revolution in Ireland, 
they may not call for information 
which might have the effect of retard- 
ing, if not effectually resisting, their 
purpose. — The unions should be ready 
to offer it. 

The poor-law unions should be 
ready to give the information, and the 
Irisl^landed proprietors should, by 
theifunited and resolute endeavours, 
take heed that no clandestine influence 
prevailed against the just, and the 
expedient, and prevented exposures, 
which public and'^ivate weal impera- 
tively demand. 

But is there a hope that there can 
be such combination in Ireland, as 
shall realise, in any aspect, the vision 
of an united people. Most cordially 
do we concur in the persuasion of 

An Irish Landlord 

** If it be the will of the Most High, 
who directs the hearts of mefi. to dis- 
pose our people to united, disiniwested, 


patriotic conduct, removing the wretch- 
ed divisions which have hitherto made 
our country a by- word to the nations, 
I shall believe that it Is the purpose of 
God to make her now, what she never 
yet has been, , 

“ ‘ Great, glorious* and free.* 

Most earnestly could we join in the 
desire of the gifted author for ** union 
in Ireland.'* But we are bound to 
confess, we cannot think with him that 
the obstacles to union are trivial, It 
maybe true ‘♦that love of country, 
love of kind — the every-day association 
of youth, and of manhood, and neigh- 
bourhood, and self-interest, kindly 
feeling, and a thousand such consi- 
derations, do in reality influence men’s 
practice, more than their abstract con- 
fessions of fiiith, either in politics, in 
morals, or in religion. ”f But it may 
be very doubtful whether the ♦♦ every- 
day associations” of the great bulk of 
a people may not be such as to confirm 
those influences and impressions of re- 
ligion which are most to be dreaded ; 
and while ‘‘love of country, love of 
kind,” &c., are found too faint to elicit 
from the professors of any religion 
an unequivocal declaration that they 
do not countenance, adopt, or approve 
a creed which threatens ‘♦their coun- 
try and kind ” with irreconcilable 
enmity, it is difficult to believe that 
sectarianism has been so mitigated 
by the habits and intercourse of 
daily lif^ as to be no longer for- 
- ^ do HOt, howcvcr, de^ 

"npKror union. Wo only doubt the 
prudence of combining in forgetfulness 
of distinctions too important to be 
disregarded. Union does not, neces- 
sarily, imply a confusion, or an amal- 
gamation of different bodies into one. 
Each several part may retain its iden- 
tity, and its essential distinctions — 
while, at the same time, all, in their 
several estates, minister to a common 
object. In this sense, union in Ire- 
land between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, is practicable* yOnly let 
Protestants first be a body^ compact 
and organised, (as the great mass of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland con- 
stitute one body) and then, they may 
safely, as a body, combine for the 
promotion of objects in which both 


‘ Union in Ireland,” page 26. 


f Ibid, page 7. 
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have a common interest, A common 
interest, and dangers which threaten 
bdh alike, should induce alliance^ or 
union between landowners, ‘Homan 
Catholic and Protestant, at this season 
of trial. A misinformed legislaturo 
in Great Britain, and an ill-pvineipled 
j)arty in Ireland, oppof^e and assail 
them, on one side and the other. They 
should confront the double diuiger — 
and, while making known the stead- 
fast determination to defend tlieir 
rights, should justify it by showing 
that they are not less faithfully and 
scrupulously thoughtful of their re- 
sjionsibilitios. 

We do not write this under the in- 
fluence of hostility towards the prin- 
ciple of making legal provision for the 
]>oor ; but because that principle has 
been grossly abused and perverted in 
the existing poor-law for Ireland. We 
shall, in illustration of our views, con- 
clude this article by the statement of 
a single fact, and leave to the reader 
the judgment which ought to be pro- 
nounced upon it. 

We this day examined the registries 
of a poor-law union — one which is very 
frequently favoured with the visits ami 
the inspection of a commissioner. Wo 


inquired respecting two electoral divi- 
sions which joined each other — one 
under a resident landlord, whose te- 
nants hold at will ; one divided be- 
tween several absentee proprietors, 
who hold a little more than two-thirds 
gf the division, and tho remainder 
under resident proprietors, whose pro- 
perty amounts to not quite onc-third, 
but considerably more than a fourth 
of the whole valuation. In this divi- 
sion file rates amounted to three tinios 
those of the tli vision adjacent. We 
were curious to see how tho pauper- 
ism upon it was distributed ; and, 
after a tedious search info a matter 
in which there ought to have been no 
trouble or difliculty, we arrived at the 
following result : — 

Belonging to this division, there 
were, in the workhouse, 1 47 paupers ; 
and receiving out-door relief, 5‘J. In 
all 199 individuals. 

Of these, there were sup- 4 
plied from the proper- > 14 49 

ties of absentees . , ) 

From the properties of) 
residents j 








